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HINTS  FOR  JANUAKY. 


FLOWER  GARDEK  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

Now  that  our  old  list  of  Southern  subscribers 
is  beginning  to  swell  to  the  dimensions  it  had 
reached  before  the  war,  we  begin  to  feel  the  dif- 
ficulties we  formerly  experienced  in  making  these 
monthly  hints  prove  acceptable  to  all  our  rea-  ! 
ders.    Now,  for  instance,  while  they  are  planting  i 
l)eas  and  potatoes  in  South  Carolina,  we  are  only 
just  having  our  winter's  frost  commencing.    W^e 
have  therefore  again  to  revert  to  the  rule  with  i 
which  we  started  these  Hints  in  the  Monthly^ 
namely,  as  nearly  as  possible  confine  ourselves  to 
pi-inciples.    We  cannot  of  course  do  this  without 
some  practical  illustrations,  but  if  the  readers  | 
remembers  that  all  these  refer  to  the  course  of 
things  through  the  Middle  States,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  such  allowances  for  cli- 
mate north  and  south  of  this  line,  as  will  render 
the  hints,  it  is  hoped,  valuable  to  all  our  readers 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

We  have  said  in  former  volumes,  how  much 
interest  a  few  changes  annually  made  in  the  mi- 
nor details  of  a  flower  garden  give  to  ones 
grounds.  It  is  as  well  to  think  of  these  now,  and 
plan  them  before  hand. 

So  many  new  and  useful  hints  for  flower-gar- 
den details  have  appeared  through  our  last  year's 
volume,  that  our  readers  will,  many  of  them,  be 
prepared  at  once  with  plans  of  improvement. 
Ribbon  flower-beds,  peculiar  for  massing  ;  im- 
proved forms  of  flower-beds,  or  their  change  of  po- 
sition to  other  parts  of  the  Uiwn  or  grounds  ;  the 
introduction  of  vases,  arbors  or  trellises  for  climb- 
ing vines, — adding  a  clump  of  shrubbery  here, or 
removing  one  ,^|pre.  All  these  and  many  other 
hints  for  improvdftient  which  we  liave  suggested 
in  our  pages,  should  now  be  reviewed,  and  put 
into  shaj^e  for  execution  the  moment  the  approach- 
_  ing  season  favors.  No  matter  how  small  the 
^  flower-garden  may  be,  the  aim  should  be  to  im- 
<^  prove  as  w^e  go,  and  make  each  season's  garden 
—  look  better  than  the  last.    "VVe  never  see  a  "  fin 


ished  place,"  but  we  know  instinctively  that  tha 
owners  take  no  pleasure  in  it.     Such  persons  feel 
they  must  "  keep  up  appearances  ;"  duty  requires 
them  to  "look  so  tidy,"  and  family  honor  de- 
mands that  some  "pride  be  taken  in  the  place." 
Hence  the  money  must  be  spent,— not  exactly 
grudgingly,  but  yet  with  a  species  of  wish  that 
their  position  in  society  would  demand  less  of 
them.     AVc  know  from  the  experiences  of  various 
parties  who  have  been  "  reformed  from  the  error  " 
of  this  way,  that  a  desire  to  improve  gives  the 
owner  of  the  oldest  and  most  stately  estabhsh- 
ment  a  pleasure  in  its  management,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  at  the 
outset. 

The  actual  operations  in  this  department  will 
be  confined  to  preparing  soils,  manures  and  other 
items,  for  early  spring  work. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  PLANT  CABINETS. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  only  a  few  window 
plants.  These  are  often  kept  too  warm,  too  wet, 
Imve  too  little  sun  light,  and  have  too  many  in- 
sects. In  towns  in  addition  to  all  these,  they 
have  often  too  much  of  the  fumes  of  burning  gas. 
I^aks  or  cscuik's  from  the  gas  pipe  is  a  well 
known  injury  to  plants,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  plants  suff*er,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
from  the  common  burning  of  coal  gas.  The  trou- 
ble with  most  room  cultivators  is  to  know  when 
plants  get  too  nmch  attention.  Too  much  insects 
is  easily  known,  one— a  single  one— is  by  far  t(M» 
many.  We  still  think  there  is  nothing  like  coal 
oil  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  insects.  A  very  little 
—just  enough  to  make  a  colored  scum  on  the  sur- 
:  face  of  a  tub  of  water  is  enough,  and  in  this  the  in- 
sect covered  plant  may  be  dipped,  inverting  the 
pot  and  plunging  only  the  pUint,  and  not  the  pot 
of  course.  If  too  much  oil  is  used  the  plant  may  be 
,  injured.  Too  wet  is  when  a  plant  seldom  gets 
dry— a  healthy  plant  should  get  dry,  and  have' 
!  light  dry  looking  surface  soil,  every  two  or  three 
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days,  as  to  heat  a  temperature  of  about  55°  or  60^ 
is  best  for  room  plants,  below  that  they  do  not 
flower  freely,  above  they  grow  weak,  especially 
if  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  sunlight.  Indeed 
heat  should  be  in  proportion  to  direct  sun  light 
on  the  plants. 

Roses,  when  they  are  forced,  do  much  better 
when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  some  damp  mate- 
rial. When  no  better  plan  offers,  they  may  be 
set  inside  of  a  larger  pot,  with  moss  between  the 
space  around.  All  plants  that  come  into  flower 
through  winter  should  have  those  positions  afford- 
ed them  that  have  the  most  sunlight,  especially 
the  early  morning  light. 

Ferneries  are  now  so  deservedly  popular,  that 
we  must  have  a  word  to  say  for  them  at  times, 
though  their  management  is  so  simple,  there  is 
little  one  can  say.  It  is  probably  their  ease  of 
management,  and  the  great  results  obtained  for 
the  little  outlay  of  care,  that  has  rendered  them 
so  popular.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  the  cases  in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  not 
to  keep  out  the  air,  but  to  keep  in  the  moisture, 
as  ferns  will  not  thrive  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
heated  rooms.  A  few  minutes'  airing  every  day 
will,  therefore,  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  De- 
cayed wood,  (not  pine),  mixed  with  about  half  its 
bulk  of  fibrous  soil  of  any  kind,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  (say  a  tenth  of  the  bulk)  of  well-rotted 
stable-manure,  makes  a  good  compost.  Most 
kinds  particularly  like  well-drained  pots.  This 
is  usually  effected  by  filling  a  third  of  the  pots 
in  which  the  ferns  are  to  grow  with  old  pots  bro- 
ken in  pieces  of  about  half  an  inch  square,  on 
which  a  thin  layer  of  moss  is  placed,  before  filling 
the  pots,  to  keep  out  the  soil  from  choking  the 
drainage. 

Many  very  pretty  ferneries  are  made  up  entirely 
■  of  native  ferns,  some  species  of  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  Of  the  exotic  ones,  how- 
ever, that  are  now  general  in  most  florists'  estab- 
lishments, and  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  beauty,  we  may  name  Selaginellas  (formerly 
Lycopodiums)  S.  stolonifera,  S.  densa,  S.  Merten- 
sii,  S.  denticulata,  S.  cordifolia,  S.  flabellaris, 
Adiantum  concinnum,  A.  pubescens,  A.  cunea- 
tum  ;  rteris  longifolia,  V.  serrulata,  P.  hastata  ; 
rolypodium  Sieboldii,  P.  glaucum  ;  Doodia  cau- 
data,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Platyloma 
rotundifolia,  Nothoclsena  nivea,  Pteris  geranii- 
foUa,  Ilemionites  palmata.  This  will  form  a  good 
and  easily  obtained  collection  to  commence  with. 
Ferns  are  easily  raised  from  seed.    Shallow  pans 


of  very  sandy  soil  should  be  procured  and  filled 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim.  The  seed,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  brown  lines  or  spots  (called  by 
botanists.  Sporangia)  on  the  under  surface  of  most 
mature  fronds,  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  well  watered  with  a  very  fine  rose,  win- 
dow-glass placed  closely  over  the  pans,  to  keep  in 
the  moisture  and  keep  out  small  insects,  and  the 
pan  themselves  set  in  a  heat  of  about  50°,  when 
the  spores  will  germinate  in  about  two  months. 

Where  the  air  is  dry,  if  rooms  or  greenhouses, 
frequent  syringings  are  of  much  benefit  to  plants. 
Besides,  cleanhness  keeps  down  insects  and  checks 
disease  in  plants  as  in  animals.  Most  old  fash- 
ioned lady  gardeners  (and  may  we  ever  bless  them 
for  the  many  lessons  they  have  taught  us  !)  take 
every  opportunity  to  set  their  window-plants  out 
of  doors  whenever  a  warm  shower  happens  to  oc- 
cur. In  winter  a  rain  at  a  temperature  of  40^  or 
45'',  which  often  occurs,  might  be  called  a  "  warm 
shower."  Cold  water  does  not  have  half  the  in- 
jurious effect  on  plants  that  cold  air  has.  When 
plants  get  accidentally  frozen,  the  best  remedy  in 
the  world  is  to  dip  them  at  once  in  cold  water  and 
set  them  in  the  shade  to  thaw. 

It  is  better  to  keep  in  heat  in  cold  weather  by 
covering,  where  possible,  than  to  allow  it  to  escape, 
calculating  to  make  it  good  by  fire-heat,  which  is, 
at  best,  but  a  necessary  evil.  Where  bloom  is  in 
demand,  nothing  lest  than  55' will  accomplish  the 
object ;  though  much  above  that  is  not  desirable, 
except  for  tropical  hot-house  plants.  Where  these 
plants  are  obliged  to  be  wintered  in  a  common 
greenhouse,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and 
not  be  encouraged  much  to  grow,  or  they  may  rot 
away. 

After  Cyclamens  have  done  blooming,  it  is 
usual  at  this  season,  to  dry  them  off;  but  we  do 
best  with  them  by  keeping  them  growing  till 
spring,  then  turning  them  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der, and  re-pot  in  August  for  winter  flowering. 

Mignonette  is  much  improved  by  occasional 
waterings  with  Uquid-manure. 

In  managing  other  plants,  where  there  are  seve- 
ral plants  or  varieties  of  one  species,  and  command 
of  different  temperatures,  it  is  a  common  plan  to 
bring  some  forward  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 
others  in  the  higher  heat,  thus  lengthening  the 
season  of  bloom.  This  applies  particularly  to 
camellias  and  azalias ;  the  former  are  however, 
not  so  easily  forced  as  the  latter,  being  liable  to 
drop  their  buds,  unless  care  be  taken  to  regulate 
the  increased  temperature  gradually. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

W^ELL-TESTED  EVERGREENS. 

BY  JOSIAII   IIOOPES. 

Ucwl  before  the  Penna.  Hort.  Society^  JVbu.,  5  '67. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening,  I  do  not  propose 
to  offer  any  new  theory  for  your  consideration, 
and  I  may  well  doubt  having  any  additional  facts 
to  lay  before  you,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ' '  Well-tested  Evergreens. "  But  as  every 
one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  must  necessarily  gain  many  little  items 
of  experience,  the  writer  as  an  humble  co-labor- 
er in  the  study  of  horticulture,  trusts  he  too 
may  have  gained  some  little  practical  knowledge 
in  the  pursuit ;  but  whether  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  impart  unto  others,  is  for  his  audience  to 
judge.  The  term  ' '  well-tested"  admits  of  several 
constructions.  What  may  prove  entirely  hardy 
in  a  light,  well-drained  soil,  frequently  languishes 
on    the    heavy    clay    of     an    adjoining    lawn. 


And  again,  some  conifers  will  flourish  in  a  pro- 
tected situation,  which  will  not  survive  the  first 
winter  in  an  open  exposure  on  the  same  grounds. 
Some  species  also  prefer  a  moist  atmosphere, 
without  regard  comparatively  to  the  severity  of 
our  winters,  whilst  others  prefer  the  air  to  be 
rather  dry  and  warm.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
term  "well-tested,"  should  only  be  applied  to 
those  species  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
in  every  possible  situation,  and  for  a  sufficient 
term  of  years  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  true 
character.  Thus,  we  have  many  excellent  ever- 
greens that  have  proven  of  great  value  wherever 
tried,  although  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  them  in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  enable 
us  to  record  their  success  without  extenuating 
circumstances. 

In  the  comparative  graces  of  the  Coniferoe,  we 
again  find  a  dissimilarity  of  opinion— some  planters 
admiring  the  peculiar  character  of  an  mdividual 
tree,  whilst  others  depreciate  it  in  equally  strong 
terms.  We  cannot,  therefore,  establish  any  un- 
deviating  rules  for  regulating  beauty,  nor  can  we 
decide  what  one  tree  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
every  situation.  The  law  that  governs  the  pictu- 
resque and  the  beautiful  are  so  widely  divergent. 


Commencing  with  the  Pine-family  proper,  we 
have  the  largest  genus  belonging  to  the  order. 
It,  however,  embraces  very  many  species  that 
are  entirely  too  tender  for  our  northern  climate, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  beauty  of  such,  it 
is  needless  to  cultivate  them  with  the  least  hope 
of  success.      One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
family  to  be  found  in  our  collections,  is  the  Wliite 
Pine^  (P.  strobus,)  and  we  feel  much  like  adding, 
the  handsomest  also ;  for  whilst  there  are  some 
more    graceful,   and    others    with  more  showy 
foliage,  or  a  more  compact  habit  of  growth,  there 
is  yet  a  quiet  grandeur  and  elegance  in  this  old 
friend,  to  us  more  attractive  than  its  relatives  of 
recent  introduction.     The  prejudice  of  education 
is  strong  within  us  all,  and  the  White  Pine  of 
our  boyhood  days  still  lingers  in  our  memory  as 
one  of  those  pleasant  reminiscences  over  which  we 
love  to  linger  and  frequently  recall.     Stiff"  and 
formal  though  it  is,  its  delicate  glistening  foliage 
is  certainly  much  to  be  admired.     Its  hardiness 
has  strong  claims  upon  our  notice,  and  its  easy 
cultivation  forces  us  to  accept  it.     It  is,  however, 
quite  as  liable  to  become  disfigured  by  age  as 
as  other  conifers,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  some  ; 
yet  the  glorious  old  specimens  in  the  pine-woods 
of  our  state  affords  ample  evidence  of  its  almost 
sublime  beauty  at  an  .advanced  age.     Gilj)in  re- 
jects it  for  its  "polished  bark,  regularity  of  stem, 
and  meagreness  of  foliage,"  but  Gilpin,  we  dare 
say,  never  saw  them  in  all  their  beauty  as  they 
cover  the  sides  of  their  native  AUeghanies. 

A  fit  companion  for  the  preceding,  and  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  is  the  Bhotan  Pine,  (P. 
excelsa).  Having  been  introduced  a  nunilxT  of 
years  since,  and  fairly  tested,  we  may  be  justified 
in  criticising  its  merits.  In  regards  to  its  claims 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  there  can  be  but  one  voice. 
Its  form  and  foliage  is  remarkably  beautiful,  but 
owing  to  some  peculiar  and  as  yet  undecided  cause, 
the  tree  is  liable  to  blast  or  blight  in  many  situa- 
tions. This  peculiarity  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  attacks  of  a  small  pine  borer,  but  upon 
more  careful  study,  the  facts  point  to  a  different 
origin,  and  is  perhaps  owing  to  an  uncongenial 
situation.     Some  writers  affirm  it  is  the  result  of 


that  although  our  great  horticultural  leaders  in  parasitical  fungi.  However,  its  otherwise  valu- 
tasteful  planting  have  endeavored  to  point  out  able  properties  are  seriously  impaired  on  this 
the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue,  we  yet  find   account. 

too  many  obstacles  to  surmount  before  we  can  I  The  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  (P.  cembra),  although 
reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions  to  our  own  '  of  slow  growth,  whilst  young,  is  one  of  the  har- 
satisfaction.  diest  and  most  attractive  species  belonging  to  the 
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genus.  Compact  in  form,  very  dark  green  color, 
and  remarkably  upright  in  growth,  it  always  at- 
tracts attention,  and  we,  therefore,  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  its  dissemination.  It 
will  not  assume  its  most  elegant  verdure  in  a  dry 
sandy  spot,  as  some  others,  but  prefers  a  rather 
rich  alluvial  soil  to  develop  its  greatest  beauty, 
and  in  such,  forms  a  fine  specimen. 

The  (Scotc/i  Pine,  (P.  sylvestris,)  is  invaluable 
for  forming  plantations  on  thin  rocky  soils,  or  for 
cheap  screens  and  barriers  from  the  wind  ;  but 
for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  we  cannot  class 
it  among  the  finest  trees.  With  age  it  becomes 
open  and  unsightly,  the  lower  limbs  gradually 
die  out,  and  the  tree  becomes  disfigured  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  owner,  although,  however  re- 
luctantly is  obliged  to  remove  it  in  most  instances. 
It  is  never  noted  for  denseness,  unless  thickened 
artificially  by  removing  the  centre  buds  from  the 
leading  side  shoots,  and  thus  preventing  its  in- 
clination to  spread. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  meml)ers  of  this 
family  is  the  AuHtriun  Fine,  (P.  Austriaca),  now 
HO  well  know  and  justly  appreciated  for  its  many 
excellencies  of   character.      Notwithstanding  a 
certain  coarseness  of  growth,  which  only  becomes 
apparent  upon  close  inspection,  we  are  readidly 
induced  to  overlook  this,  in  view  of  its  rapid, 
luxuriant  growth,  dark  green  color,  undoubted 
hardiness  and  adaptability  to  most  soils  and  sit- 
uations.    At  a  distance  it  forms  a  remarkably 
conspicious  object  in  a  collection,  and  is  destined 
to  l)e  one  of  our  greatest  favorites  in  the  Coniferw. 
Among  the  native  species  belonging  to  this 
genus,  we  have  a  preference  for  the  Pitrh  Pine, 
(P.  rigida).    When  grown  with  care,  or  even  in 
apro^r  situation  in  its  native  localities,  this  tree 
frequently  commands  respect.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  foliage  is  rigid,  dark  green  in 
color,  and  it  attains  a  large  size.     As  it  is  found 
naturally  on  dry,  barren,  or  sandy  soil,  it  usually 
flourishes  better  in  a  well  drained  situation  than 
where  the  soil  is  retentive  of  moisturc\ 

A  suitable  companion  for  the  above,  is  another 
native  tree  which  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  our 
haste  to  introduce  uncertain  and  unreliable  nov- 
elties. The  Norther  a  Yellow  Fine,  (P.  mitis),  (I 
u.-4e  the  tenn  northern,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
]>  Amtrah:<,  which  is  frequently  called  Yellow 
pine  in  the  south,)  is  a  really  handsome  species, 
but  which  has  cheated  the  impression  of  unsight- 
liness  from  the  fact  of  its  usual  habit  in  its  native 
woodlands.  AVhen  growing  wild  in  dense  masses 
or  clumps,  the  trees  are  very  frequently  dis- 


'  figured  by  their  close  proximity  to  each  other, 

^  hence  the  open  straggling  appearence  too  often 

'  noticed.     A  solitary  specimen  growing  in  a  gene- 

;  rous  deep  loam,  not  too  wet,  gives  one  a  very 

different  impression.     The  leaves  are  then  quite 

dark,  rather  long  and  slender,  and  the  tree  attains 

a  large  size. 

Another  native  species  entirely  unknown  in 
our  ornamental  grounds,  is  the  rare  Tdhle  Moun- 
tain Fine,  (P.  pungens).  If  cultivated  alone  for 
its  curious  cones,  it  would  still  be  sufficiently 
deserving  of  a  place  in  our  larger  collections  at 
least.  But  we  feel  confident  that  with  care  and 
attention  the  habit  of  the  tree  will  be  much  im- 
proved, and  its  merits  in  consequence  be  justly 
esteemed. 

In  concluding  this  family  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  pretty  little  Dwarf  Pine,  (P.  mugho, 
known  also  nn'myghus,  jnunilio,  montana,  dr.), 
as  an  excellent  plant  for  the  shrubbery,  or  small 
places.  Being  quite  hardy,  very  compact,  and 
of  a  dark  green  healthy  color,  it  is  liable  to  none 
of  the  objections  that  are  frequently  urged  against 
many  other  six^cies.  I  might  extend  this  list  and 
embrace  others  of  the  family  that  I  feel  confident 
will  prove  deserving,  but  as  they  are  not  emphat- 
ically "well-tested,''  I  reluctantly  pass  them  by, 
simply  desiring  planters  to  give  such  si^ecies  as 
LamherVsPine,  (P.  Lambertiana,)  CorsicanPine, 
(P.  laricio),  Heavy-Wooded  Fine,  (P.  ponderosa,) 
Pyrenean  Pine,  (P.  Pyrenaica,)  &c.,  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  as  they  have  succeeded  well  in 
many  situations. 

In  the  genus  Abies,  we  mention  first  as 
"well-tested  "  the  Km-way  Sin^uce,  (A.  excelsa,) 
for  in  the  whole  list  of  available  conifers,  perhaps 
none  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  as 
this.  Whether  in  the  small  door-yard  of  the 
rural  village,  or  in  the  extensive  collection  of  the 
more  favored  lover  of  nature,  this  beautiful 
si)ecies  appears  at  once  appropriate  and  useful. 
True,  some  writers  have  endeavored  to  disparage 
its  use  by  the  cry  of  formality,  but  we  consider 
this  unseemly  and  totally  uncalled  for.  Every 
si)ecies  has  its  own  iK'culiar  t\\Mi  of  growth, 
which  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  in  an  almost  undeviating  manner,  and 
the  result  is  either  a  reconmiendation  or  a  fiiult. 
The  most  elegant  tree  known  to  arboriculturists, 
becomes  in  fact,  formal  and  unpleasant  to  the 
eye,  if  used  too  freely  and  without  proper  judg- 
ment. The  Norway  Spruce  is,  however,  too  well 
known  and  deservedly  appreciated  to  require  any 
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encomiums  at  the  hands  of  our  writers  of  the 

present  day. 

The  White  Spruce,  (A.  alba,)  is  an  especial 
favorite  wherever  tested.  Coming  to  us  from 
the  northern  sections  of  our  country,  where  it 
endures  the  utmost  rigors  of  a  severe  climate 
without  injury,  we  are  thus  assured  of  its 
reliability  in  this  respect.  In  point  of  beauty,  it 
also  takes  a  front  rank  among  its  kindred.  The 
form  of  the  tree  is  upright  and  strictly  conical, 
exceedingly  dense  in  structure,  owing  to  its  innu- 
merable short  branches  ;  the  foliage  is  charmingly 
tinged  with  a  light  bluish  glaucousness,  and  the 
tree,  although  seldom  attaining  a  large  size, 
usually  pcirfiicts  a  fair  annual  groAvth.  In  view 
of  its  many  excellent  points,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  expressing  the  opinion,  that  this  species  is  the 
most  valuable  evergreen  for  our  climate  belonging 
to  the  second  class  of  growth.  There  are  other 
species,  members  of  this  genus,  which  have  thus 
far  givt'U  universal  satisfaction  wherever  grown, 
l)ut  as  their  cultivation  has  heretofore  been  lim- 
ited to  a  few  collections,  we  cannot  perhaps  claim 
for  them  a  place  in  the  present  list,  although  i 
desiring  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  beautiful  I 
Menzies  Spruce,  (A.  :M-'nziesii);  the  unique  and  ^ 
very  graceful  Oriental  and  Obovate  Coned  Sprwea, 
(A.  orientalis  and  A.  obovata,)  and  which  are  | 
not  identical  according  to  recent  writers  on  the 
Coniferte.  i 

A  new  genus  of  evergreens,  formerly  classed  , 
with  the  true  Spruces,  is  now  called  the  Hemlock 
Spriuei<,  (Tsuga),  having  for  its  type  our  well 
known  and  beautiful  species,  (Tsuga  Canaden- 
sis). So  well  are  we  assured  of  its  reliable 
charac^ter,  that  we  can  confidently  place  it  next 
in  point  of  usefulness  to  the  Norway  Spruce.  We 
adopt  this  course  from  several  considerations, 
.and  after  a  thorough  study  of  its  habits  and 
peculiarities.  First,  in  view  of  its  unexceptionable 
character  for  hardiness  ;  Secondly,  on  {R-count  of 
its  truly  graceful  habit  of  growth,  delicate  linear 
f  jliage  and  charming  verdure  ;  and  lastly,  for  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  soils,  if  not  exceedingly 
dry.  Whether  under  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
or  in  the  open  woodlands,  these  same  characters 
mark  its  every  stage  of  growth  ;  but  when  care- 
fully grown  upon  the  lawn  its  most  excellent 
points  become  apparent,  and  it  then  constitutes 
a  formidable  rival  for  the  rare  and  highly  extolled 
members  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  charged  with 
disfigurement  when  old,  and  in  refuting  this 
doctrine  we  can  speak  from  experience,  tliat  it  is 
not  more  liable  to  such  defects  than  others  which 


have  been  more  highly  eulogized.  In  the  locali- 
ties where  it  is  found  in  all  its  native  luxurious- 
ness  and  wildness,  the  grand  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  aged  trees  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  and  in  place  of  being  deemed  unhand- 
some, are  really  attractive  to  the  true  arborist. 
Other  species  of  Tsuga  are  either  too  tender  for 
our  climate,  or  are  yet  insufficiently  tested  for 
our  purpose,  excepting  the  magnificent  Dowjlas' 
Sjyruce,  (T.  Douglasii),  which  in  favorable  local- 
ities only,  forms  a  satisfactory  specimen. 

The  Firs,  (Picea),  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Spruces,  and  are  in  point  of  usefulness,  no  way  in- 
ferior to  them,  containing  as  they  do,  so  many 
superb  species,  notwithstanding  the  greater  por- 
tion have  not  been  sufficiently  proven  in  every  lo- 
cality. The  oldest  members  known  to  our  abori- 
culturists,is  the  Baham  Fir,  (P.  balsamea),  a 
familiar  native  species  of  undoubted  hardiness,  but 
which  never,  or  at  least  very  nirely,  ever  forms  a 
fine  adult  tree.  It  is  very  handsome  while  young, 
but  the  leaves  soon  disapiiear  from  the  lower 
branchlets,  and  an  open  straggling  si)ecimen  is 
generally  the  result. 

The  European  or  Common  Silver  Fir,  (P.  pec- 
tinata),  forms  a  majestic  tree,  and  if  not  disfigu- 
red during  an  occasional  severe  winter,  presents 
a  fine  object.  The  foliage  of  this  species  is  dark 
green  and  glossy,  with  silvery  glaucous  bands  on 
the  under  side.  The  great  drawback  to  its 
culture,  however,  is  its  proneness  to  form  sevt  r.il 
leaders,  and  it,  therefore,  requires  unceasing 
vigilance  to  preserve  a  i^erfect  shape.  It  is  more 
liable  to  be  injured  during  severe  winters,  when 
•'rowin*'  in  wet  retentive  soils,  than  in  contrary 
situations. 

The  glory  of  this  genus  is  reserved  for  those 
species  that  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  country, 
and  which  have  not  been  extensively  cultivated. 
The  following  are  quite  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, viz:  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  (P.  Nord- 
manniana).  Mount  Enos  Fir,  (P.  cephalonica), 
Noble  Silver  Fir,  (P.  nobilis).  Great  Silver  Fir, 
(P.  grandis),  Siberian  Silver  Fir,  (P.  pichta), 
with  the  following  that  are  only  partially  hardy, 
viz :  Indian  Silver  Fir,  (P.  pindrow),  Pinsapo 
Fir,  (P.  pinsapo),  and  Webb's  Purple-coned  Fir, 
(P.  Webbiana). 

The  Arbor-vitffi  class  of  evergreens,  distin- 
guished of  late  as  the  Thuja  and  Biota  genera, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  genus 
Thuja  embraces  our  American  species,  and  is 
represented  by  the  well  known  type  T.  occideu- 
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talis.  Its  reputation  in  all  sections  of  our  country 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  of  the  highest  order,  or 
for  groups  and  ornamental  hedges.  It  can  never 
be  used  for  creating  grand  effects  in  landscape 
gardening,  as  its  size  and  general  appearance 
conveys  rather  the  impression  of  tameness  and 
quiet  beauty.  It  is  unquestionably  hardy,  free 
from  disease  and  insects  generally,  and  so  cheaply 
procured,  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  of  whose  origin  there 
is  some  doubt,  is  known  among  cultivators  as 
the  Siberian  Arbor-Vito'^  (var.  Siberica);  and 
whilst  many  will  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  Sibe- 
rian nativity,  yet  its  exceeding  great  powers  of 
endurance  entitles  it  to  the  name.  After  a 
thorough  test  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  writer 
takes  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  high  recom- 
mendation. Quite  as  hardy,  if  not  more  so  than 
its  parent,  with  a  compactness  of  growth  unex- 
celled by  any  other  conifer,  of  a  perfect  conical 
form,  and  remarkably  dark  green  color,  it  may 
well  enter  the  lists  for  the  prize  of  perfection. 
There  are  also  several  other  pretty  varieties, 
which  have  proven  well  worthy  of  dissemination, 
as  for  instance,  J/m-q/.s,  Uoot/i'.s,  &c.,  &c. 

The  foreign  genus,  known  as  the  Chinese  Arbor- 
vit/p.,  (IMota  orientaUs),  is  entirely  unworthy  of 
our  notice,  as  it  is  open  in  construction,  quite  too 
tender  for  our  climate,  and  at  l>est  a  sickly  looking 
straggling  bush.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
unique  and  desirable  varieties  originating  from 
it  which  are  quite  beautiful  when  growing 
in  favorable  localities.  I  allude  to  the  Golden 
Arbmvitce^  (var.  aurea).  Variegated  Arborvitce, 
( var.  variegata ),  Glaucous-leaved  uirborvitne, 
(var.  glauca),  &c. 

The  lied  Cedar.,  (Juniijcrus  Virginiana),  is  our 
largest  hardy  representation  of  a  very  numerous 
genus  generally  not  of  sufficient  size  to  be  classed 
as  trees.  When  growing  in  thickets  or  close 
clumps,  without  sufficient  space  to  develop  its 
natural  form,  this  otherwise  fine  native  tree,  very 
frequently  shows  to  disadvantage ;  but  the 
graceful 'drooping  habit  of  many  of  the  specimens, 
or  the  regular,  dense,  upright  form  of  others, 
with  the  peculiar  dark  green  verdure  common  to 
all,  certainly  entitles  them  to  an  especial  notice. 
"VVe  do  not  advocate  its  claims  with  a  desire  to 
see  it  used  extensively  in  large  masses,  or  even 
in  small  collections,  but  we  do  emphatically  ex- 
press a  desire  that  its  merits  may  receive  a  more 
l)ractical  notice  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  Juniper  family  contains  many  species  and 


beautiful  varieties  that  are  quite  hardy,  but  they 
are  generally  shrubs.  Among  the  finest  are  the 
Cmimm  Juniper,  (J.  communis),  and  its  valuable 
varieties,  the  Irish  and  Swedish;  the  curious 
little  Hed<je-hog  Juniper, [J.  echinoformis,  or  rather 
hemisphairica),  as  well  as  the  several  trailing 
plants,  /.  sabina,  J.  squamata,  J.  pi'ostrata,  &c. 

As  the  love  for  evergreen  trees  increases,  and 
our  arboriculturists  desire  to  extend  their  lists, 
several  species  will  be  found  valuable  that  cannot 
be  termed  "  well-tested  "  at  present.  As  exceed- 
ingly promising,  I  desire  to  recommend  to  notice 
the  charming  Cuj/ressus  Lawsoniana,  and  C. 
Nootkaensis,  Lihomlrus  decurrens,  Podocarpus 
Japonica,  Taxus  adpressa,  T.  baccata  var.  Cana- 
densis, Torreya  taxifolia,  Thuiopsis  dolabrata,  the 
Betinispcrr-a  family,  with  other  new  and  rare  trees 
that  are  of  great  promise  to  the  American  horti- 
culturist. 

Thus,  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner,  I  have 
enumerated  those  conifers  which  in  the  past  have 
proven  to  be  the  most  desirable  for  ornamental 
planting,  and  merely  allowed  myself  the  pleasure 
of  naming  a  few  that  are  very  promising  and 
which  doubtless  will  take  a  high  rank  in  the 
future  as  available  hardy  trees.     Had  I  a  mission 
here  to  perform  in  a  horticultural  way,  I  should 
feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  plainly  to  advise 
my  associates  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived— not  to  say  the  real  necessities  of  the  case, 
which  lend  a  charm  to  the  pursuit  in  which  we,  as 
a  society,  are  engaged.     Bearing  in  mind  the  old 
yet  truthful  adage  of  '-'' ani/thinfj  what  is  woi'th 
doing  at  all,  is  woHh  doing   well,-''  and   which 
points  plainly  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  our  walks 
through  life,  there  is  a  system  needed  to  perfect 
the  object   that  we   have   in  view  :  and  in  the 
delightful    study    of    horticultural  science,   the 
system  arranged  by  Linnieus,  and  improved  by 
his  followers,  appears  so  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy  our  studies,  that  it  has  frequently  been 
a  source  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
why  more  attention  has  not  been  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

The  true  botanist  loves  every  tree  and  plant 
that  grows.  In  his  sight  the  gnarled  trunk  and 
scanty  leaves  forms  not  a  cause  for  condemna- 
tion ;  but  looking  over  imix?rfecti(ms  such  as 
these,  he  sees  alone  their  higher  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. He  searches  out  the  ties  that  bind  ea(;h 
tree  unto  its  kindred  growth,  and  exemplifies  the 
wonders  of  the  floral  world  by  showing  us  the 
changes  that  constantly  occur,  from  the  bursting 
of  the  tiny  seed,  unto  the  perfect  tree  itself.    His 
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daily  walks  are  cheered  by  old  associations 
formed  in  many  a  year  long  past— impressions 
that  will  gather  strength  as  years  advance— ex- 
erting over  all  his  actions  as  he  journeys  on,  a 
never  ceasing  influence  for  good,  a  never  failing 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  green  old  age  of  life. 
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YELLOW  FLOWERS. 

BY  WALTER   ELDER. 


In  Flora's  own    declaration,   a   partiality    is 
shown  for  shades  of  the  yellow,  but  the  Land- 
scape and  Garden,  the  Parterre  and  Bower  would 
look  murkey  and  dull  without  sunshiny  yellow. 
From  earlier  than  spring  till  later  than  autumn 
successions  are  kept  up  by  cultivation  and  wild 
growth  with  blossoms  of  yellow.    We  get  odors 
the  sweetest  and  effluvias  the  most  loathsome- 
whole  plants  to  eat,  and  fruits  for  a  reUsh- foli- 
age for  shade,  and  timbers  to  build  with,  from 
bbssoms    of   yellow.      Creepers    and   climbers, 
bushes  and  trees  of  annuals,  biennials  and  per- 
ennials   yield    blossoms  of  yellow.      The   first 
flowers  we  grew  in  a  three-foot  square  bed  were 
Crocus,  Narcissus  and  TuHps  of  yellow.     The 
first  wild-flowers  we  gathered  in  our  boy-spring 
rambles  were  from  Cowslips,  Primroses  and  Wall- 
flowers, all  fragrant  and  yellow.     The  Whins  on 
the  knolls,  and  Brooms  on  the  plains  were   ra- 
diant with  beauty  when  we  picked  their  bright 
blossoms  to  dye  EasUr  eggs  yellow.      Barberry 
bushes  and  trees  of  Laburnum  cheered  the  dark- 
ness of  woods  with  clear  blossoms  of   yellow. 
Lime  trees  by  the  wayside,  (from  whose  shoots 
we  made  whistles),  made  the  air  odoriferous  with 
florets  of  yellow.     Large  fields  of  Turnips  and 
acres  of  Cabbage  before  they  bear  seeds  had  pale 
blossoms    of  yellow      Wild    mustard  grew  up 
among  the  oats  on  the  farms  and  made  the  fields 
.yellow;  and  in  Glass-houses  in  spring  Acacias, 
Calceolarias  and  Mimulus  with  the  fragrant  old 
Musk  plant  shone  splendid  with  yellow.     In  the 
the  spring  of  1834,  we  arrived  in  America,  the 
grass-fields  were  refulgent  with  blossoms  bright 
yellow  of  Dandelion  and  Ranunculus,  followed  by 
Antirrhnum  and  St.  John^s-wort,  Digitalis  and 
Mullien  all  crowned  with  yellow.     Azaleas  in  the 
woods  were   also  in  bloom,  and   most  of  them 
yellow.     But  the  Tulip-trees  tall,  surpassed  in 
magnificence  all  the  plants  we  had  seen  to  bear 
blooms  of  yellow.     And  the  Golden-rod  marshes 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  (in  September),  out- 
stripped   in    their    expanses    all    our  previous 
conceptions  about  blooms  of  yellow  ;  the  thou- 


sands of  acres  were  oceans  of  gold,  with  blossoms 

rich  yellow. 

The  following  genera  have  each  one  or  more 
species  or  varieties  that  bear  blooms  of  yellow. 
So  in  purchasing  them,  after  naming  the  genus, 
say  for  outdoor  growth,  the  hardy  yellow,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  hardy  yellow  Jasmine   is  different 
from  all  others,  it  begins  to  bloom  in  February, 
and  the  late  Chrysanthemum  blooms  till  Christ- 
mas.   Bulbs,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperial,  Narcissus, 
Tigrida,  Tulip.     Tuberous  rooted  plants.  Dahlia, 
Ilemerocallis,  Iris.     Perennial  Herbaceous  plants, 
Golden-rod,  Lysimachia,  Potentilla,  Rudbeckia, 
Sunflower,  Alyssum    saxatilis.     Biennials,  An- 
tirrhinum,   Hollyhock,    Wallflower.      Annuals, 
Calliopsis,  Eschcholtzia,  Cockscomb,  Marigold, 
Lupin,  Marvel    of  Peru,  Ilawkweed.     Annual 
Climbers,  Balsam  Pearvine,  Thunbergia,  Nas- 
turtium.    Exotic,  tender  bedding  plants.  Calceo- 
laria,   Mimulus,   Pansy,    Sanvitalia,    Gazania, 
Schizanthus,    Cockscomb.       Shrubs,    Barberry, 
English  Laburnum,  Forsythia,  Kerria,  Hyperi- 
cum,   Mahonia,     Dirca,     Potentilla    fruticosa. 
Hardy  lignemis  climbers,  Bignonia,  Honeysuckle, 
Jasminum.     Trees,   Locust,   Linden  Tulip-tree, 
Kolreuteria,  Buddleya,  Scotch  Laburnum.    For 
Rockworks,  Sedum  aurea,  Lysimachia,  Gazania, 
dwarf  Hypericum.     Glass  House  Exotics,  Acacia. 
Calceolaria,  Coroniella,  Genista,  Jasminum,  Lan- 
tana,  Allamanda,  Tocoma,   Aphelandra,  Calis- 
tylos.     Every  department  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing should  be  enlivened  with  blossoms  of  yellow, 
and  there  are  an  abundance  of  plants  to  suit  all. 
There  is  but  one  hardy  standard  yellow  rose, 
the  Harrison  ;  but  no  Camellias  nor  Peonias.     If 
any  one  could  produce  an  ever-blooming  Rose 
with  blooms  as  large,  double  and  well  formed  as 
some  of  the  yellow  Dahlia  blooms,  and  sweet 
scented  and  profuse  in  bloom,  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  spent  for  its  purchase,  and  the  same 
with  Camellia  and  Peonia. 


«•••» 


WHOLE  OR  CUT  SEED  POTATOES. 

j  BY  PLOWMAN,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Being  pretty  well  through  with  storing  root 

I  crops,  &c.,  and  having  a  short  time  to  spare,  I 

'  give  you  a  little  experiment  on  a  few  Potatoes, 

('called  the  Quaker),  which  were  presented  to  mo 

by  some  Philadelphian  unknown  to  me.    They 

were  large  size  and  similar  to  the  Ilarison  in 

;  quality,  and  form 

No.  1  Potato  weighing  12  oz.,  cut  in  1  and  "2 
eyes,  produced  6  pounds. 
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No.  2  Potato  cut  in  halves,  weighing  12  oz., 
produced  5|  pounds. 

Xo.  3  A  whole  potato  weighing  9  ounces,  pro- 
duced 3^  pounds. 
No.  4  The  sprouts  of  one  Potato  weighing  8oz., 
produced  1  ft).  2  oz. 
Width  apart,  No.  1,  10  inches  ;  No.  2, 18  inches ; 
No.  3,  24  inches  ;  No.  4,  8  inches. 

They  were  planted  in  meadow  land  and  had  a 
very  wet  season  to  contend  with,  otherwise  I 
think  the  product  would  have  been  greater. 

My  object  of  trying  the  experiment  was  to  as- 
<*ertain  if  pUmting  whole  potatoes,  (as  has  been 
recommended),  possessed  any  advantage  over  the 
ol<l  plan  of  cutting  the  potatfxvs  in  small  pieces. 
If  my  exhibit  is  worth  any  thing,  it  certainly 
shows  that  the  old  plan  is  best,  saying  nothing 
of  the  importance  of  economizing  seed. 


«•»»» 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEAK. 

«Y  JOHN  M.  IVES,  SALEM,  MASS. 

I  have  ventured  to  send  you  an  extract  from  a 
Lecture  which  I  read  at  the  "^  North  Reading 
Farmers'  Club,"  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear ; 
if  there  should  he  any  part  of  it  worthy  of  notice 
you  can  select  it  for  the  Gardener -s  Monthly. 
[tzah  trees. 

This  tree  is  considered  to  he  naturally  longer 
lived  and  more  durable  than  the  Apple,  notwith- 
standing this,  most  of  our  newly  introduced  fruits 
show  symptoms  of  decay,  while  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  old  varieties  which  are  scattered 
around  the  country  are  still  in  .a  bearing  and 
healthy  state,  such  as  the  Old  French 
Trees  that  line  the  river  Detroit.  Now  it  be- 
comes of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if 
j)ossible,  the  causes  of  this  premature  decay,  for 
of  the  million  Pear  Trees  planted  for  the  last  2o 
or  30  years,  not  one  half  are  now  living  upon  our 
soil.  The  old  varieties  alluded  to,  as  far  as 
we  know  them,  are  probably  found  growing 
upon  the  spot  where  they  have  either  sprung 
from  seed,  or  were  transplanted  with  their  tap- 
roots uninjured,  for  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  an  injury  to  any  one  part  of  a  plant  or  tree 
occasions  a  change  in  the  natural  development  of 
the  other  parts.  Roots  and  stems  are  always  in 
a  certain  degree  reciprocally  proportionate  to 
cAch  other,  the  tap-root  does  not  form  a  part  of 
<'.very  plant,  but  when  it  does  so,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  plant.  Our  cultivators  at  the 
present  day  invariably  cut  off  this  tap-root,  and 
generally  the    laterals  or  side  shoots  from  the 


stem  in  order  that  lateral  roots  may  multiply 
and  the  trees  grow  faster,  and  to  appearances 
more  vigorously,  as  they  may  for  a  time,  but  not 
as  we  apprehend  permanently.  In  nature  there 
is  an  equilibrium  between  the  roots  and  tops  of 
all  trees,  and  by  cutting  off  the  tap-root  we  in- 
terfere with  its  healthy  action,  by  producing  a 
forced  growth  and  a  sort  of  plethora  which  may 
tend  to  produce  disease,  although  at  first  it  may 
hasten  its  bearing.  A  recent  writer  says,  "  that  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  trees  form  tap-roots  to 
their  own  prejudice,  these  roots  descend  into  the 
earth  for  some  special  service,  tap-roots  are  un- 
doubtedly essential  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
durability  of  the  tree."  Another  cause  which 
may  operate  for  this  decay  may  be  from  the 
method  pursued  by  Van  Mons  in  the  production 
of  those  introduced  by  him,  the  leading  feature  of 
whose  theory  was  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  the  orig- 
inal coarse  luxuriousness  of  the  tree  by  gather- 
ing his  fruit  from  which  he  took  his  seed  before 
being  fully  ripe,  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot ;  from 
the  seedlings  thus  produced  he  cut  off  the  tap- 
roots, planting  the  trees  very  near  together.  He 
said  "  that  this  enfeiibling  process  is  without  any 
comi^ensating  element  of  vigor." 

Professor  Darby  thinks  that  "  if  the  seed  for 
stock  were  planted  where  the  trees  were  to  grow, 
and  grafted  or  budded  in  their  natural  positions, 
we  should  have  fruit  orchards  for  a  generation." 
The  healthiest  Pear  Trees  we  have  seen,  were 
upon  the  farm  of  (Tcneral  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield, 
these  were  grown  from  seed  sown  ten  years  since, 
they  were  remarkably  thrifty,  two  or  three  Avere 
in  flower,  these  trees  stood  where  they  came  up 
from  seed,  they  had  never  l)een  pruned  in  root  or 
side  branches,  these  side  branches  clothed  with 
leaves  protecting  the  trunk  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  August  sun.  \Ve  apprehend  that 
this  cutting  off  the  tap-root  and  pruning  the  side 
limbs  of  our  trees,  when  young^  to  be  a  bad  prac- 
tice, we  should  allow  them  to  grow  as  nature 
indicates,  thereby  increasing  the  ratio  of  the  sur- 
face for  the  descending  sap,  as  compared  with 
the  ascending.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  the 
effect  of  pruning  the  trunks  of  young  trees 
severely  disturbs  the  natural  relations  of  the  sap. 
Pear  Trees  with  us,  particularly  when  young,  are 
subject  to  a  dessication  of  the  bark,  which  is 
probably  caused  by  the  too  powerful  rays  of  a 
burning  sun  occuring  immediately  after  a  shower 
striking  the  naked  trunks  still  wet ;  one  proof  of 
this,  is  the  fact  that  we  find  these  appearances 
generally  on  the  south  side  of  the  stem,  more 
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especially  on  the  south-west  side,  or  towards  the 
2  o'clock  sun.     From  this  we  infer  that  nature 
intends  the  side  branches  with  their  leaves  to 
protect  the  tender  bark  of  our  young  Pear  trees. 
The  Pear  Tree  requires  a  retentive  soil  in  order 
to  give  good  returns,  but  not  when  water  stands 
under  the  surface  or  sub-soil,  for  if  the  roots  of 
any  Fruit  Tree  enter  or  remain  in  it,  such  roots 
will  decay,   and  a  corresponding  decay,   some- 
times called  Canker,  will  be  seen  commencing  in 
the  top  limbs,  this  effect  we  have  noticed  for 
years.     The  following  came  to  us  a  few  years 
since  from  the  West,  the  writer  says,  "  that  the 
loss  of  fruit  trees  within  three  years  in  Illinois 
is  estimated  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  the  retentive  clay  loam  sub-soil  of  the 
prairie  lands  is  the  cause,  and  that  the  farmers 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  ridging  their  orchards  by 
repeated  ploughings,  commencing  at  the  same 
ridce  and  ending  at  the  same  furrow,  to  remedy 
this  evil."    We  do  not  apprehend  that  this  is 
simply  owing  to  their  clayey  sub-soil,  provided  it 
does  not  retain  water,  for  here  in  New  England 
we  find  that  Pear  trees  flourish  better  on  land 
with  a  sulvsoil  or  pan  of  clay,  by  preventing  the 
roots  from  running  deep,  the  difficulty  with  them 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to    the   adhesiveness  or 
peculiar  quality  of  their  clay,  which  prevents  the 
percolation  of  water  through  it.     Such  land  re- 
quires a  good  system  of  draining.     On  the  quality 
of  the  sub-soil  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
capacity  of  the  surface  soil  for  retaining  or  part- 
ing with  the  water  and  heat ;  of  these  the  worst 
i.s  clay  kept  wet  with  subterraneous  water,  so  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees,  and  the  best  are  those  of 
clay  resting  on  gravel  or  porous  rock  ;  this  last  is 
the  best  for  a  garden,  because  while  the  water 
finds  a  ready  means  of  escape,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  are  prvented  from  extending  too  deep  into  a 
cold  and  uncongenial  soil,  such  is  probably  much 
of  the  prairie  lands  in  the  West. 

There  is  no  fruit  tree  varying  more  in  its 
culture  upon  different  soils  and  in  its  growth, 
than  the  Pear,  each  variety  we  may  almost  say 
has  a  peculiarity  in  its  growth  or  fruit,  hence  while 
the  Bartlet  will  assimilate  to  itself  materials  for 
an  abundant  crop  in  almost  all  good  soil,  the 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Diel,  Wilkinson,  Le^'is 
and  some  others  require  a  strong  or  rather  moist 
soil  to  produce  well  developed  fruit.  There  are 
those  which  bear  the  largest  and  best  fruit  upon 
young  trees,  for  example,  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
while  the  Glout  Morceau  requires  years  of  bearing 
to  develope  fine  specimen?.     Others  should  be 


worked  on  our  larger  standards,  such  are  the 
Seckel,  Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  fruits  better  on 
the  Quince  ;  but  as  regard  Dwarf  Pears  we  should 
not  recommend  them  for  general  cultivation-these 
belong  to  the  garden  of  the  amateur,  rather  than 
to  the  orchardist  who  desires  to  have  large  crops 
and  durable  trees,  thereupon  the  Quince  requires 
more  care  ;  the  season  of  1853  was  disastrous  to 
Dwarf  Pears  in  Massachusetts,  hence  for  per- 
nancy we  would  commend  only  the  Pear  stock. 

The    peculiarities  of  soil  required   for  some 
varieties    were    strongly   exemplified    on   Long 
Island.     Two  cultivators  living  within  20  miles 
of  each  other,  their  land  exposed  to  the  sea  with 
similar  aspect,  differed  entirely  in  their  opinion 
of  the  Napoleon  Pear,  one  testifying  that  with 
him  it  was  an  abundant  l^earer,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  unsurpassed  ;  the  other  said  that 
with  him  the  fruit  was  of  a  poor  quality  and  the 
tree  a  shy  bearer.     From  our  experience  with  the 
Napoleon  we  have  found  it  poor  and  astringent 
when  grown  upon  a  warm  open  soil,  while  upon 
a  strong  and  rather  cool  soil  to  be  very  goocl. 
This  diversity  of  soil  and  culture  necessary  in 
the  culture  of  the  pear  should  influence  us  in 
forming    a    list.       Many    iiears    produce    fine 
fruit  on  a  warm  loamy  soil,  such  as  the  Belle 
Lucrative  and  Bloodgood.   Some  varieties  which 
do  well  in  the  sheltered  gardens  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  country, 
such  as  the  Easter  Beurre,   Long  Green  and 
Gansel's  Ik'rgamotte. 

P.  s.— I  would  forward  you  the  remarks  upon 
the  BHiiht.  The  insect  theory  of  Dr.  Peck,  made 
some  thirty  years  since,  of  what  he  called  Scoly- 
tus  pyri— we  now  hear  nothing.  The  Frozen 
Sap  blight  from  succulent  unriiie  wood,  and  the 
Sun  Scald  are  the  two  descriptions  of  Blight. 

When  Dr.  Peck  described  this,  the  cultivators 
did  not  believe  that  was  the  difficulty,  but  that 
high  manuring  was.  I  have  the  testimony  of  many 
cultivators  of  that  time,  and  I  find  them  all 
sceptical  on  this  Scolytus  Theory. 

[This  theory  is  entirely  abandoned.— Ed.] 


— •» 


KEEPING  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

BY  R.   R.,    near  CHATTANOOGA.    TENN. 

People  of  moderate  means  are  often  advised  to 
use  a  cold  pit.  My  advice  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  one,  for  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  ;  you 
can  often  keep  plants  nearly  all  winter  in  them, 
and  at  last  a  severe  spell  comes  on  and  cuts  them 
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off.     Allow  me  to  describe  a  structure  that  I  have 
built  and  can  confidently  recommend  to  give  sat- 
isfaction to  any  one  who)  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  greenhouse,  and  still  wishes  to  keep 
plants  through  winter.     Twenty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  I  use  plank  two  inches  thick  and  four- 
teen wide  for  the  sides,  fasten  them  to  posts, 
which  are  put  on  the  inside,  then  dig  out  the  soil 
one  foot  deep,  which  will  do  to  bank  up  on  the  out- 
side, then  dig  holes  in  the  centre  to  support  the 
the  ridge  board  and  in  front  of  the  posts  dig  out  | 
the  pathway  as  deep  as  you  want  it,  (my  structure 
runs  east  and  west)  on  the  southside  I  run  a  flue 
with  a  furnace  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide 
for  burning  wood,— the  flue  is  made  by  placing 
two  bricks  flat  down  first,  then  two  on  their  edges 
and  one  across ;  and  here  let  me  remark,  that 
people  make  a  great  mistake  in  making  their  fur- 
naces too  small,  no  matter  how  small  the  struc- 
ture, they  ought  to  have  a  good  large  furnace  so 
that  there  can  be  plenty  of  fuel  put  on  to  keep  in 
without  any  draft  on.    The  next  oijeration  is  to 
put  on  the  rafters  and  plank  up  the  ends  and  make 
the  door,  the  south  side  is  glass  and  the  north 
is  inch  plank. 

I  have  a  propagating  bed  over  the  furnace  nine 
feet  long  by  four  wide.  During  the  winter  the 
sun  shines  through  to  the  back,  but  even  if  it  did 
not,  there  are  so  many  uses  that  it  can  be  put  to, 
such  as  keeping  pots,  stakes,  dormant  plants. 
Begonias,  Ferns,  &c.,  so  that  no  space  is  lost. 
The  plank  can  be  covered  with  soil,  straw,  or 
anything  convenient  in  winter,  and  the  glass 
covered  with  shutters  so  that  very  little  fire  will 
be  needed. 

Will  you  please  give  my  structure  a  name,  for 
it  is  neither  pit  or  greenhouse,  but  something 
between  the  two.  There  are  a  great  many  lovers 
of  flowers  that  are  deterred  from  buying  choice 
plants,  for  they  are  sure  to  lose  them  in  winter, 
when  by  having  a  cheap  structure,  such  as  I  de- 
scribe, they  can  keep  the  very  choicest  and  rarest 
plants  in  perfection  instead  of  keeping  only  a  few 
of  the  very  hardiest  bedding  plants,  which  they 
had  better  buy  in  spring  than  try  to  keep  at  all. 

[We  call  pits  without  fire  "cold"  pits  ;  for 
distinction,  suppose  we  call  our  friend's  structure 
a  warm  pit. — Ed.] 


THE  TOMATO,  ORKilX,— &c. 

BY  ROBT.    SINCLAIR,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  communication  last  fall  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tomato,  which  you  kindly  pub- 
lished in  your  Nov.  number  of  '60.      Since  then 


there  have  been  various  opinions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Jas.  Perkins  communication  (published  Nov. 
No.  '67)  appears  to  throw  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject than  his  predecessors.     Mr.  Perkins,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  the  date  when  he  seeded  in 
February,  neither  does  he  give  the  comparative 
product  and  character  of  the  fruit.     It  may  be, 
the  "  New  York  Reds  "  and  "  Monumental"  com- 
pare ftivorably.     The  latter  was  described  by  me 
in  the  Nov.  No.  of  '66.     But  to  be  more  definite 
it  may  be  called,  instead  of  Monumental,  Early 
Smooth  round  apple  prolific  or  Baltimore  market. 
The  result  of  my  experiment  last  season  was  as 

follows : 

S^eds  sown  in  Hot  beds  March  10,  '67, 
May  20th  dibbled  the  Tilden  Tomatoes  in  hill, 
I         4  by  4,  ripe  3d  of  August. 
May  21st,  dibbled  Monumental,  ripe  20th  of  July. 
;  May  28th,      "      English's  N.  Y.  Seedling,  ripe 
'         5th  of  August. 

I      It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fall  of  '66  I  averaged 
;  the  product  of C. favorite  and  the  Tilden  at  35  each. 
:  The  seed  was  obtained  from  a  respectable  source, 
!  but  of  doubtful  purity  ;  at  the  same  time  I  aver- 
i  aged  the  product  of  the  Monumental  at  120.     By 
!  the  word  rii)e,  I  mean  sufficiently  so  to  commence 
I  gathering  daily  from  a  quarter  acre  lot  a  large 
family  supply.  The  Tilden  Tomato  now  described 
1  was  jrrown  from  seed  obtained  direct  from  Mr. 
Tilden,  product  averaged  60  per  vine,  a  handsome 
:  dark  red,  smooth  variety,  ripened  13  days  later 
!  than  the  Monumental,  less  endurance  by  several 
I  weeks  and  worthless  as  regards  early   market 
sales.     English's  Seedling  turned  out  well  as  re- 
gards the  medium  and  small  sizes,  the  largest 
were  deeply  ribbed  and  knotted — in  short  mon- 
strosities.     Time  of  ripening,  one  week  earlier 
than  the  Tilden. 

I  noticed  the  Fejee  last  summer  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining mine — they  resembledt  he  Tilden, the  color 
not  so  dark  ;  the  owner  said  they  were  about  one 
week  later  than  the  Monumental,  and  unproduc- 
tive. Last  season  was  very  unfavorable  to  the 
Tomato  and  other  crops  requiring  heat.  With 
us  the  weather  was  exceedingly  wet  and  cold. 
Our  gardeners  sell  their  first  crop  of  Tomatoes, 
at  about  SB  per  bushel,  the  price  gradually  de- 
clining to  40  cents.  The  canning  Merchants 
generally  purchase  at  the  latter  price,  which  w^ill 
pay  provided  the  plants  are  productive  sorts. 
The  three  sorts  of  Tomatoes  I  have  named  were 
planted  in  hills  on  a  dark  gravelly  loam,  rather  a 
cool  and  damp  exposure  manured  with  horse-sta- 
ble compost  and  all  cultivated  alike.  Now  taking 
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into  consideration  the  early  period  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins planted,  the  soil  and  situation,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  favorable  to  an  early  crop  and  the  very 
few  first  ripe  fruit  gathered,  leads  me  to  infer 
that  the  Monumental  under  like  circumstances, 
will  ripen  about  one  week  earlier  than  the  New 
York  Reds.     As  regards  solidity,  I  believe  local- 
ity, soil  and  the  kind  of  manure  applied  is  the 
secret  of  success.     In  this,  Baltimore  Co.,  horse- 
stable  compost  is  preferred ;  in  Anne  Arundel 
Co.,  (only   separated  by  a  wide  river),  guano  is 
extensively  used.     Our  canning  Merchants  say 
they  pay  40  cents  per  bushel  for  Baltimore  Co. 
Tomatoes  and  35  cents  for  those  from  Anne  Arun- 
del Co.,  because  of  superior  solidity  of  the  former. 
I  have  no  object  in  writing  this  communication 
other  than,  to  establish  facts  and  to  benefit  the  | 
planter.     I  suggest  that  several  of  the  most  noted  j 
Early  productive  sorts  be  collected  and  tested  by 
some  reliable  farmer  and  gardener,  who  grows 
the  Tomato   exclusively    for    market  sales.     I 
would  include  Seed  Venders  and  growers,  from 
the  fact  that  the  latter  are  less  interested  than 
the  former  in  the  result. 

The  New  Jersey  lands  I  suppose  are  eminently 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  Tomato,  and  if  j 
Mr.  Perkins  comes  under  the  rule,  that  I  have  or  | 
may  be  prescribed,  I  would  nominate  him  to  un- 
dertake the  task. 

If  your  subscribers  wish  a  packet  of  my  seed, 
(To  quote  part  of  a  pithy  "  scrap  "  on  page  340 
of  the  Nov.  number.)  "Price  $10  per  packet  of 
ten  Seeds." 

ORIGIN. 

The  probable  origin  of  the  Monumental  Toma- 
to is  the  City  of  Baltimore.  I  recollect  that  the 
late  Jefferson  White  of  the  Shaker  Society,  at 
Enfield,  Conn.,  wrote  me  upwards  of  30  years 
since  for  a  barrel  of  what  he  termed  the  Balti- 
more Tomato.  The  barrel  was  sent  him  and  he 
being  at  that  time  an  extensive  garden  seed  ven- 
der it  is  probably  he  distributed  the  seed  to  his 
customers,  and  it  may  be  all  those  so-called  new 
sorts  sprang  from  that  source. 

The  Tomato  I  have  described  is  called  by  our 
gardeners.  Large  lied,  (so-called  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  suppose,  or  because  their  forefathers 
called  it  so).  It  is  one  of  the  lat3st  Tomatoes 
grown,  and  only  tolerable  as  regards  qualities 
and  product,  consequently  comparatively  worth- 
less. I  have  noticed  them  in  our  market  house 
stalls  for  many  years,  all  our  most  careful  gar- 
deners have  them  in  the  highest  purity. 


CANNON  HALL  GRAFTED. 

A.  LEDERIIOFER,  BRIGHTON,  N.  Y. 

I  feel  indeed  most  happy  to  reply  to  the  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Gardeners''  Magazine^  in  regard 
to  Grafting  Muscat  Cannon  Hall.  In  England 
where  I  was  I  had  Cannon  Hall  grafted  on 
Black  Barbarossa,  and  succeeded  very  well  on  a 
six  year  old  vine  ;  the  bunches,  14  in  all,  have 
been  from  1  lb.  to  2^,  bearing  all  together  27ft). 
11  ounces. 

Muscat  ILamburg  grafted  on  Babarossa  two 
years,  the  stock  was  seven  years  old.  I  had 
three  bunches  well  rii)ened  and  splendidly  colored, 
weighing  above  2  lbs.  each,  together,  7  lbs.  5} 
ounces.  All  our  Vines  have  been  worked  on 
Barbarossa;  they  who  know  Barbarossa  will 
approve  it  for  a  stock.  Then  last  sum- 
mer, in  Canada,  I  had  Muscat  Cannon  Hall 
grafted  on  Champion  Hamburg  doing  very  well ; 
but  all  I  have  seen  had  them  on  their  own 
roots  far  sui)erior  to  the  grafted  ones,  if  not  the 
size  larger,  they  were  sweeter,  and  heavier. 
My  opinion  is  that  very  few  gentlemen  thoroughly 
understand  the  culture  of  Muscat,  and  if  the 
Editor  would  give  me  some  space  in  some  of 
he  next  numbers,  I  should  willingly  give  my 
experience  ;  I  believe  I  can  give  nothing  new, 
but  may  give  strangers  some  better  idea  of 
growing  Muscats. 


-*t 


CRYSYLIC  ACID  FOR  INSECTS. 

BY  T.  A.,  WASHINGTON,  TEXAS."^ 

So,  you  think  it  doubtful  if  a  sprinkling  with 
Crysylic  Acid,  as  suggested,  would  greatly  dis- 
turb that  little  pest,  the  Curculio. 

AVell,  perhaps  not.  That  hard  shell  back  of 
his  is  a  capital  protection  ;  and  one  cannot  reach 
him,  or  her,  I  should  rather  say,  as  the  scale  can 
be  operated  upon,  with  a  brush. 

Still,  you  will  find  on  experiment,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  that,  and  its  kindred  acid  Carbolic, 
will  prove  a  prodigious  boon  to  the  Horticultu- 
rist and  the  Farmer  as  well. 

To  every  insect  upon  which  I  have  tried  it, 
and  I  have  experimented  more  or  less  during  all 
of  the  past  sunimer  in  Texas,  where  we  have 
several,  it  proved  to  be  either  instant  death,  or 
so  utterly  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  them, 
that  they  anxiously  avoided  all  contact,  or  even 

near  approach. 

You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  group  of  acids, 
so  called,  that  chemists  say  they  are  not  really 
acids,   including    Carbolic,   Crysylic   and  some 
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others.  That  till  recently  they  were  known  as 
one,  Carbolic,  now  they  are  separated  and  formed 
to  number  several.  The  two  named  are  found 
to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  insect  and  fungus 
life  ;  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful 
known  disinfectants  and  antiseptics.  The 
Crysylic  being  the  most  so,  and  does  not  give  off 
the  very  obnoxious  smell  which  the  other  does. 

I  found  them  so  highly  valued  in  England, 
that  I  was  led  to  buy  them  hc^re.  They  form  the 
active  principle  in  sheep-dips  in  scab,  &c.,  in 
ointments  ;  for  foot-rot  in  Saint-vore,  in  powders 
for  preventing  turnip  fly,  &c.,  and  in  all  disin- 
fectants. 

I  do  not  deem  it  so  necessary  to  find  a  means 
of  destroying  plant-eating  and  fruit  penetrating 
insects,  as  to  be  enabled  to  bluff  them  off'. 

Yon  are  aware  that  the  cotton  worm  played 
havoc  with  that  crop  this  summer.  More  than 
the  usual  degree  of  attention  was  directed  to  the 
insect ;  and  many  a  new  comer  made  discoveries, 
real  mrtrc'.s  nests^  with  which  they  were  going  to 
astonish  the  world,  and  especially  thoH(}  ignorant 
old-fogy  cotton-planters.  But  they  did'nt  do  it  I 
the  worm  went  on  as  usual  and  ate  up  the  crop. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  most  of  us  know  anythhyj^  it 
is  cotton,  and  all  connected  with  it.  Every  sug- 
gestible means  has  been  tried  to  destroy  the 
varminU  ;  but  all  would  not  do.  Because  if  one 
or  two  careless,  or  indiflVrent,  or  unbt^lieving 
planters  in  a  parish  were  negligent,  their  fields 
afforded  a  stock  of  moths  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  country. 

What  we  wanted  all  along,  was  some  means 
of  renxleririfj  the  phmt  ohnoxioiL'i  to  the  parent  moth. 
This,  and  this  alone,  would  serve  any  good 
purpose. 

I  suggested  Carbolic  and  Crysylic  acids,  and 
the  crude  astiale  containing  froth  was  pretty 
freely  tried,  and  with  the  same  invariable  result. 

Neither  of  those  acids  will  combine  with  water, 
and  can  only  be  mixed  mechanically^  hence  when 
80  mixed  and  sprinkled  over  the  plants,  the  water 
ran  off  from  the  leaves  leaving  the  acid  behind, 
which  clung  to  them,  blistering  and  destroying 
them,  and  soon  "wasted  the  sweetness,"  &c. 
Every  caterpillar,  however,  tliat  was  touched  b}' 
it  died. 

I  provided  myself  with  a  soapy  compound,  a 
solution  of  which  had  a  very  different  effect.  It 
spread  freely  over  the  leaves,  coating  and  clinging 
to  them  without  any  injury  whatever.  And 
although  it  did  not  destroy  those  worms  already 
on  the  plants,  not  another  egg  was  deposited. 


Now,  mind  you.  this  was  a  first  experiment, 
carried  out  with  insufficient  means,  a  limited 
supply  of  the  material,  and  noway  of  applying  it 
but  with  a  common  watering  pot  with  a  rose. 

A  stronger  solution  applied  forcibly  through  a 
strong  syringe,  would  have  produced  a  very 
different  effect. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  saponaceous  com- 
pound, applied  in  solution,  is  the  only  safe  and 
sure  mode  of  using  these  acids  on  plants.  And 
a  saturated  sawdust  strewn  over  seedbeds  or 
mixed  with  the  manure,  the  way  to  reach  the 
little  pryers  upon  young  seedlings,  or  those  which 
atta(;k  the  roots.  In  this  form  the  acid  is  parted 
with  slowly,  and  is  thus  more  lasting  in  its 
effects. 

If  the  constant  use  of  a  very  weak  solution 
in  syringing  plants  in  the  house  will  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  red  spider,  aphis,  &c.,  &c.,  it  will 
serve  even  a  better  purpose  than  to  have  them 
to  destro}'.  And  so  with  the  Canker-worm,  the 
Curculio,  Rose-bug,  Squash-bug,  &c.,  &c.  Bet- 
ter keep  them  off  than  have  to  kill  them. 

If  shade  trees,  now  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars  in  cities,  were  syringed  over  the 
young  foliage  ])efore,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
api^earance  of  the  parent  moth,  there  would  be 
no  worms. 

There,  I  think  you  and  your  readers  have 
enough  for  this  time  on  which  to  base  thought 
and  experiment.  I  close,  expressing  the  hope 
that  experiments  will  be  tried,  and  the  results 
reported. 


«•■•> 


ECONOMICAL  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  GEO.   THOMPSON,    CLEVELAND   TENN. 

As  you  considered  my  first  article  on  economi- 
cal management  of  gardens  worthy  of  publication, 
I  now  give  No.  2,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
vegetable  garden.  Most  of  the  private  vegetable 
gardens  that  I  have  seen  are  laid  out  on  the  Eu- 
rojx^an  plan,  small  squares,  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  gooseberries  and  currants  next  the  walks, 
and  the  rest  devoted  to  vegetables.  Any  garden 
laid  out  in  that  style  of  any  extent,  either  requires 
a  great  deal  of  help,  or  else  it  is  overrun  with 
weeds  all  summer.  A  vegetable  garden  of  two 
or  three  acres  ought  to  be  laid  out  so  that  plough 
and  cart  can  be  used  in  every  part  of  it.  A  perma- 
nent road  through  the  centre  is  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  in  spring,  I  plough 
as  deep  as  possible,  and  if  manure  is  scarce  I  use 
it  in  the  rows  ;  if  plenty,  spread  it  on  the  ground 
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bufore  ploughing.  Onions,  parsnips,  carrots, 
beets  and  herbs,  are  best  planted  by  themselves 
as  they  have  to  be  kept  clean  by  the  hoe.  Pota- 
toes, corn,  okra,  peas  and  beans  and  other  large 
vegetables,  plant  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  so 
that  I  can  use  the  bull  tongue  plough  constantly. 
Many  of  your  reader  may  not  know  what  a  bull- 
tongue  plough  is.  It  is  like  a  common  plough, 
only  instead  of  a  shear,  it  has  a  piece  of  iron  about 
a  foot  long  and  four  inches  wide,  in  shape  of  a 
bull's  tongue  fastened  to  it,  and  although  so  sim- 
ple, it  is  the  most  effectual  garden  or  farm  imple- 
ment in  existence,  and  if  nurserymen  would  use 
it  instead  of  the  cultivator,  they  would  very  often 
1)0  able  to  bud  in  fall  during  a  drought  by  reason 
of  the  deeper  cultivation  keeping  the  moisture. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  same  rules  will 
do  for  the  private  garden, — the  market  garden  re- 
quire peas  that  ripen  all  at  the  same  time — the 
private  gardener  wants  to  pick  a  i)eck  a  day  from 
the  same  row  for  one  or  two  weeks.  The  same 
with  every  thing  else. 

A«k  a  private  gardener  his  opinion  of  a  cer- 
tain strawberry,  raspberry  or  blackberry,  and  he 
will  tell  you  it  is  the  best  in  existence,  he  was 
able  to  pick  half  a  gallon  a  day  for  weeks.  The 
market  man  will  tell  you  they  are  not  worth  grow- 
ing, he  was  not  able  to  pick  enough  to  pay  him. 
The  same  holds  good  in  vegetables. 

Most  gardeners  appear  to  be  afraid  to  plant  too 
much  seed  of  peas.     I  like  to  plant  a  gallon  at  a 
time,  as  soon  as  the  best  of  them  are  picked, 
plow  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  something  else— corn, 
beans,  cabbage  or  celery.     Corn  I  keep  j)lanting 
in  succession  every  ten  days  until  the  second 
week  in  July.     Beans  until  the  last  of  July,  and 
what  is  not  used  for  the  table  will  do  to  pickle, 
besides  saving  seed.     After  that  I  begin  to  sow 
turnips  and  by  that  means  keep  the  ground  clean. 
The  great  mistake  of  American  i)rivate  garden- 
ers is  they  want  to  sell  something  to  help  to  pay 
exi^enses,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often  it  is  a  fail- 
ure, for  the  reason  that  the  two  brandn's  of  gar- 
dening are  so  different,  that  the  place  is  almost 
sure  to  go  down  in  con.se(iuence.     I  once  lived 
with  a  gentleman  who  thought  he  could  make 
something  by  selling  the  jicars  he  did  not  want 
himself.     One  day  we  picked  tin?  i)ears  and  put 
them  in  barrels,  at  night  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
.send  them  in  his  own  wagon  or  would  some  one 
come  out  for  them  ;  he  replied,  I  have  inquired  the 
price  to  day,  and  no  one  will  give  anything  much, 
as  the  fruit  is  of  so  perishable  nature  ;  put  them 
in  the  fruit  room.     I  believe  that  was  his  last 


attemptto  make  anything  from  his  garden.  I 
once  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  green- 
house, he  thought  he  would  like  to  sell  bou- 
quets in  winter  to  make  it  help  pay  exixjnses. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  never  fit  to  be  seen. 
When  any  one  called,  the  gardener  always  would 
apologize  by  saying,  "I  had  a  large  bouquet 
to  make  this  morning, — took  all  my  flowers. " 

Gardeners  are  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
if  they  would  say,  I  will  do  with  as  little  help  as 
possible,  but  do  not  try  to  sell  anything  for  there 
is  no  profit  in  it ;  but  instead  of  that  they  often 
advise  employers  to  sell. 


«•■•» 


EARLY    TOMATOES. 

BY  MR.  P.  HENDERSON,  SOUTH  BERGEN,  N.  J. 

Is  is  not  of  much  moment  for  the  amateur  cul- 
tivators whether  a  fruit  or  vegetable  is  early  or 
not,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  not  able  to  judge, 
or  has  nothing  to  compare  with  to  help  his  judg- 
ment, and  is  generally  in  ecstasies  when  he  man- 
ages to  have  anything  grow  and  mature  at  all. 
but  to  the  market  gardener,  who  i)erhaps,  em- 
barks all  his  capital  in  the  venture,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  know  what  are  the  best 
varieties  for  his  purpose.  Generally  simple-mind- 
ed and  unsophisticated  men,  they  believe  well  of 
their  fellows,  and  give  ready  credence  to  the  most 
extravagant  statements  of  the  earliness  and  pro- 
ductiveness, until  woke  up  to  the  stern  fact  that 
they  have  been  deceivTd. 

In  our  opinion  hundreds  have  been  so  deluded 
by  the  Tilden  Tomato,  represented  to  be  two 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other,  while  all  compari- 
I  sorf  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  late,  with 
!  hardly  a  quality  that  entitles  it  to  cultivation. 
The  exjierience  so  clearly  given  by  Mr.  Perkins 
in  the  November  No.,  is  that  of  scores,  who 
would  without  hesitation  endorse  every  word  of 
his  statement. 

Whi'U  Mr.  Ilovey  wished  to  prove  his  rather 
hard-to-swallow  assertion,  that  the  '•  Keye's  is 
'M)  days  earlier,"'  he  shrewdly  picks  out  the  Til- 
ded  as  the  latest  he  could  find  to  show  how  wide 
the  gap  is. 

• «•»— 


SOUTHERN  PEACHES. 

BY  J.  A.  NELSON,  INDIAN  RUN,  MERCER  CO.  PA. 

We  have  had  a  large  crop  of  peaches  the  pre- 
sent season,  although  the  Locust  last  season  in- 
jured our  trees  considerably  and  the  late  back- 
ward spring  affected  the  crop  some,  so  that  the 
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fruit  was  not  as  good  as  might  have  been,  and 
was  several  days  later  ripening  than  usual.  We 
have  a  large  collection  of  fine  southern  varieties, 
that  are  not  described  in  our  Fruit  books,  nor 
much  known  in  the  north.  Our  oldest  trees  are 
ten  years  old,  and  originated  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  we  have  no  handsomer  trees  on  all 
our  experimental  grounds,  which  comprise  some 
120  or  more  varieties,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  most  of  them  will  withstand  our  winters  as 
well  as  some  of  our  northern  varieties.  The  most 
difference  is  that  the  fruit  may  not  grow  as  large 
north  and  be  some  days  later  in  ripening,  and 
the  late  ripening  varieties  don't  suit  here. 

The  Tecumseh  and  Lady  Parhani  we  have 
discarded  from  our  grounds,  and  the  Hull's  Athe- 
nian, and  some  others  we  shall  treat  in  the  same 
manner.  We  shall  now  notice  a  few  varieties,time 
of  ripening,  &c.,  in  '07. 

Canary.  This  peach  has  ripened  in  former 
seasons  from  12th  to  15th  of  August,  this  season 
was  near  the  20th,  in  ordinary  seasons  they  will 
all  ripen  some  ten  days  earlier  than  here  stated. 
Good  bearer,  fruit  medium,  oblong  ;  beautiful, 
bright  yellow  color ;  freestone.  Ripe  20th  of 
August. 

O^Gwinne.  Cling,  good  bearer  ;  large,  oblong  ; 
white,  covered  with  crimson,  15th  of  Sept. 

HnpkinsTille.  Cling  ;  good  bearer  ;  large  green- 
ish white  and  dull  red,  15th  of  Sept. 

ExKiuisiie.  Ilather  a  shy  bearer;  fruit  quite 
large,  resembles  very  much  the  Pace  or  Tinsly 
Teach,  freestone,  20th  of  Sept. 

Golden  Ball.  Shy  bearer,  very  large  ;  golden 
yellow,  freestone,  ripe  15th  of  Sept. 

Leopold  Cling.  Medium  bearer ;  fruit  beauti- 
ful, very  large,  yellow  tinged  with  red  ;  delicious, 
20th  of  Sept. 

Pace  ar  Tlnsley.  This  peach  grows  very  large 
in  the  south  ;  medium  bearer  ;  large,  singularly 
striped  and  veined  with  dark  red,  on  yellowish 
ground  ;  good  quality,  freestone,  last  of  Sept. 

Ripley  Cling.  Good  bearer;  large,  white, 
highly 'recommended,  last  Sept. 

Logan  Cling.  Good  bearer  ;  medium,  fine  deep 
yellow,  Ist  Oct. 

Baghy''s  Large  Cling.  Large,  oblong ;  white, 
1st  of  Oct. 

White  Globe  Cling.  Large  ;  white,  rarely 
tinged  with  little  red,  1st  of  Oct. 

Grand  Admirable  Cling.  Good  bearer,  very 
large  ;  white,  beautiful  red  cheek,  10th  of  Oct. 

Demming  September  Cling.  Good  bearer,  large, 
yellow  mixed  with  red,  20th  Oct. 


Eaton's  Golden  Cling.  Medium,  fine  yellow, 
20th  of  Oct. 

HulVs  Anthenian  Cling.  Large  ;  yellowish 
white  with  dull  red,  20th  of  Nov.,  too  late  to  ri- 
pen at  the  north. 

Owen's  Seedling.  Good  bearer  ;  medium,  fine, 
white,  freestone,  25th  of  Sept. 

White's  Favorite.  Good  bearer  ;  medium,  fine 
yellow,  freestone,  10th  of  Oct. 

In  setting  the  above  varieties,  some  few  gave 
no  description  of  fruit,  only  as  highly  recommend- 
ed, they  may  not  be  true  to  name.  The  above  varie- 
ties have  all  fruited  on  our  grounds  for  two  sea- 
sons or  more. 

We  have  four  varieties  of  the  Blood  Peach, 
rather  a  peculiar  fruit  of  no  value  for  eating, 
flesh  very  red  like  that  of  a  beet,  estaemad  by 
many  for  pickling  and  preserving. 

Blood  Freestone.  Medium,  dark  purplish  red. 
15th  of  Sept. 

Lidian  Blood  Cling.  Large,  dark  purple  red, 
15th  of  Sept. 

Blood  Clingstone.  Very  large,  oval ;  dark  pur- 
plish red,  last  of  Sept. 

Kan.nas  Seedling  Cling.  Originated  on  our 
ground.  Similar  to  the  Blood  Cling,  only  a  few 
days  later  in  ripening. 

Yellow  Rareripe.  Freestone,  originated  on  our 
grounds.  Great  bearer  ;  medium,  orange  yellow, 
rich  red  cheeks  ;  rich,  sweet  and  delicious,  20th 
of  August ;  will  bear  a  fair  crop  in  seasons  when 
nearly  every  other  variety  fails. 

We  have  neither  peach  seeds,  nor  trees  for 
sale  at  present.  AVe  saved  no  seeds,  but  a  few 
for  our  own  planting  and  owing  to  the  late  severe 
winters  and  the  locusts  last  season,  we  have  nearly 
lost  all  our  stock  of  young  budded  trees. 

Grafting  the  peach  is  considered  rather  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
from  one  half  to  two-thirds  to  grow.  I  will  here 
give  my  mode  of  grafting.  Cut  and  manage  the 
scions, the  same  way  as  the  apple  :  early  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  enough,  say 
in  the  month  of  March, take  up  the  seedling  stocks. 
Splice  and  tongue  graft  the  stock  at  the  crown 
of  the  root,  bind  them  firmly  together  with  a 
waxed  cloth  or  woolen  yarn,  then  transplant  out 
again  leaving  the  top  bud  of  the  graft  merely 
above  ground  ;  afler  growing  one  season  take  up 
and  transplant  to  where  you  wish  them  to  remain. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  early  grafting,  the  ground 
freezing  afterwards  and  forcing  out  the  graft,  to 
prevent  this,  cover  the  top  of  the  graft  with  earth 
several  inches,  so  the  frost  don't  reach  it.   As  soon 


as  danger  of  freezing  is  over,  remove  it,  or  tie 
the  graft  firmly  to  the  stock  with  woolen  yarn. 
After  the  graft  has  grown  some,  remove  the  earth 
and  cut  the  tying  loose,  to  prevent  injuring  its 
growth. 


«•»•» 


THE   "GENUINE"   TILDEN  TOMATO. 

BY  P.  HENDERSON. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly  for  last 
year,  Mr.  Tilden  alludes  to  the  seed  firm  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  insinuating  that  what  we 
sent  out  as  Tilden  Tomato,  was  not  that  variety 
but  some  other. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  simply  these  :  in 
December  of  1865,  we  purchased  one  hundred 
papers  of  the  Tilden  Tomato  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  all  of  which  we  did  not 
sell.  That  the  variety  received  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
as  Tilden,  was  genuine,  I  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt ;  and  it  was  from  this  lot  that  the 
plants  were  raised  that  I  used  in  testing  its 
quality  against  the  other  sorts.  The  result  of 
that  test,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  give  in  my 
recent  work  on  vegetables,  has  caused  him  to 
make  statements  in  the  article  alluded  to,  which 
if  left  uncontradicted  might  injure  our  reputation. 
In  the  article  alluded  to,  he  says  that  "The  firm 
of  Henderson  &  Fleming  advertised  the  seed  eoUen- 
sively  last  year,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  article  they  sold  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  my  Tomato."  If  Mr.  Tilden  will  show 
me  where  we  advertised  his  Tomato  either 
*'  specially  "  or  "extensively,"  then  I  will  admit 
all  he  says  ;  but  if  he  cannot  do  so,  then  it  will 
only  be  fair  to  infer  that  if  he  is  reckless  in  this 
statement,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  be  "mis- 
taken "  in  saying  that  the  article  we  sold  bore  no 
resemblance  to  his  Tomato. 

In  our  Seed  Catalogue  for  186(5,  we  notice  the 
Tilden  Tomato  in  the  following  paragraph,  which 
we  clip  from  its  pages  : 

"  Tilden  Tomato. — Said  to  be  two  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  variety  ;  color,  brilliant  scarlet ; 
shape,  roundish  oval ;  free  from  wrinkles  or  ex- 
crescences.   In  packets,  25  cts.  each." 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ^'^  Said  to  be" 
pretty  clearly  indicated  our  opinion  of  the  To- 
mato even  in  advance  of  trial;  with  such  a  doubt- 
ful endorsement  it  was    very  unlikely  that  it 


would  be  much  called  for  by  our  customers,  and 
hence  the  very  small  number  of  packages  sold. 

Mr.  Tilden  says  that  within  a  few  weeks  he 
has  received  not  fiir  from  a  thousand  letters  of 
complaint,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
mention  as  having  purchased  their  seed  from 
Henderson  &  Fleming,  of  New  York.  We  have 
no  doubt  at  all  of  his  having  received  letters  of 
complaint,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  ho 
is  again  mistaken  when  he  asserts  the  "greater 
portion  "  of  a  thousand  complaints  were  made  by 
purchasers  of  less  than  a  hundred  in  number. 

Our  experience  as  Seedsmen  has  not\)een  long) 
but  it  has  been  pretty  extensive,  and  it  clearly 
shows  that  wherever  an  article  does  not  come  up 
to  the  exiiectation  of  the  purchaser  that  the  blame 
comes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  seedsman  direct 
If  I  purchase  Landreth's  Extra  Early  Peas, 
and  by  mistake,  or  otherwise,  sell  Champion  of 
England  instead,  would  the  purchaser  pitch  into 
Mr.  Landreth  ?  I  think  not.  It  is,  therefore,  hard 
for  us  to  understand  how  the  "greater  portion 
of  a  thousand  "  victims  to  this  Tomato  swindle, 
as  Mr.  Tilden  deems  it,  should  strike  at  Mr.  Til- 
den over  our  heads  ;  and  with  what  wonderful 
instinct  they  knew  his  address  in  far-off  Iowa. 

We  are  always  doubtful  of  the  merits  of  new 
Horticultural  products  when  sent  out  by  those 
who  have  no  previous  professional  reputation, 
and  when  this  Tomato  was  sent  out,  as  it  was, 
instead  of  making  a  special  advertisement  of  it 
as  many  other  seedsmen  did,  we  contented  our- 
selves by  giving  it  such  a  notice  in  our  Catalogue 
as  to  show  to  our  customers  that  we  had  better 
faith  in  its  claims,  and  as  a  consequence  our  sale 
of  the  seed  was  not  such  as  to  overwhelm  Mr. 
Tilden  with  complaints  from  those  buying  it 
from  our  Establishment. 

My  reason  for  not  replying  to  Mr.  Tilden 
sooner,  is,  that  desiring  still  further  to  test  his 
Tomatoes  another  season,  and  liaving  received  a 
packet  of  seed  of  the  "  purest  genuine  "  from  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Tilden,  near  Philadelphia, 
who  was  so  careful  of  it  that  he  saved  only  four 
ounces  of  seed  from  an  acre,  I  entered  it  in  the 
lists  with  four  other  varieties.  As  it  developed 
it  showed  the  distinct  features  of  our  Tilden  of 
1866,  both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  which  satisfied  me 
that  what  we  had  had  from  Mr.  Gregory  was 
correct.  But  the  result  of  this  test  still  further 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  gave  of  it 
in  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  that  it  should  neve^ 
have  been  sent  out. 
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FIKES. 

This  is  the  season  when  greenhouses  burn 
down.  We  have  frequently  cautioned  our  readers 
against  having  uoofZ  near  Hues,  and  have  explain- 
ed how  wood  will  take  fire,  in  time,  a  long  way 
off  without  actual  contact  with  flame.  Yet  we 
see  about  us  continually  the  wood  work  of  green- 
houses so  arranged,  that  after  a  few  years  they 
must  burn  down.     A  very  common  thing  is  to 


EDITOIUAL. 

1  fact  of  a  friend  of  ours  having  recently  discovered 
that  the  object  of  the  Venus  Ely-trap,  Dionma 
muscipida,  in  catching  flies,  is  to  eat  them.  He 
has  found  that  the  fly  disappears  very  soon  after 
being  caught,  and  that  the  leaves  do  not  open 
acain  imtilthe  insect  has  been  not  only  'taken  in,' 
but  '  done  for.'  The  facts  have  been  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  eminent  natural- 
ists, much  to  their  interest ;  however,  as  he  has 


rwoo    neZneyta    tLe„r;fa  flue:  we    pron.^^^^ 

"aw  luch  au  one  tl  JpaBt  month  take  fire  fron,  a   will  not  anticipate.     We  annex  a  small  eu   of  a 


furnace  which  was ^y«///ef«  away.  It  had  'oeen 
only  two  years  in  use.  We  also  saw  in  our  neigh- 
borhood lately  the  large  Orphan  Asylum,  built 
at  a  cost  of  100,000  dollars,  within  half  an  hour, 
l)erhaps  of  burning  down,  by  the  lath  and  stud- 
ding of  a  partition  wall  taking  fire  from  a  com- 
mon cooking  stove  several  feet  away. 

Our  readers  should  take  warning  by  these  fiicts, 
and  keep  all  combustible  substances  a  long  way 
from  flues. 


Papaw,  made  for  us  by  our  friend  F.  Stein,  of 
Tipton,  Ohio,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  a  plant 
destined  as  we  believe  to  excite  more  attention 
one  of  these  days. 


«•■•» 


NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL. 

Columbus  has  not  much  in  the  way  of  private 

gardening,  yet  there  are  a  few  matters  of  much 

interest.  °  Dr.   Carter  has  particularly  a  very 

pretty  spot.     His  grounds  are  not  large,  but, 

attached  to  his  dwelling  he  has  a  glass  structure, 

comprising  probably  1500  square  feet.    The  plants 

are  for  the  most  part  grown  in  the  oi^en  ground 

enclosed  by  the  conservatory,  which  is  heated  by 

hot  water  pipes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 

temperature  of  80^=  if  desirable.     The  absence  of 

pot  culture,  renders  very  little  care  necessary, 

and  the  Doctor  is  able  to  attend  to  ever)'  thing 

himself.    A  very  little  time  suflices.     Here  we 

found  one  of  the  choicest  collection  of  rare  plants  | 

in  the  country.     Palms,  bananas,  tree  fenis,  au- 

racarias.  besides  foliage  plants  in  great  variety 

abounded.     As  the  house  is  lofty,  many  of  these 

reaching  the  glass,  formed  a  forest  of  rare  beauty, 

throu<'h  which  waterfalls,  cascades  and  fountains        Wc  believe  there  is  only  one  cold  graiiery  i  n 

were  Tntroduced  with  excellent  taste.  Columbus,— a  very  nice  house— belonguig  to  Mr. 

Aquariums  for  fish  added  their  charm  to  the    Piatt.       It  was  a  very  pretty  structure,  but  the 

collections,  and  rare  singing  birds,  with  their    bunches  were  small,  and  plants  not  very  healthy. 

lively  voices,  gave  a  cheerfulness  to  the  whole,    Much  expense  had  bjcn  bestowed  on  preparing  a 

rarely  found'in  the  best  eastern  greenhouses.     A    vine  ^border— deep  below  the  surface— to  which 

very  nice  plant  of  tlie  West  Indian  Papaw,  C(tr/co    we  attribute  the  comparative  failure.    As  thei-e  is 

Fapaya  interested  us  from  the  fjict  given  us  by    no  one  to  advise  with,  however,— being  alone  here 

Dr.  Carter    that  the  odor  or  some  exhalation  of  — the  experiment  was  so  far  encoumging ;  and  we 

the  plant  had  the  power  of  decomposing  meat,    have  no  doubt,   profiting  by  errors  as  they  go 

Wc  were  particularly  interested  in  this  from  the    along,  will  eventually  result  in  great  success. 


Our  Columbus  friends  will  yet  turn  out  fine 
foreign  grapes.  The  grounds  around  Mr.  Piatt's 
house  are  arranged  with  much  taste,  and  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  do  much  to  assist  Mr.  Ilan- 
ford  in  his  endeavors  to  make  Columbus  a  credit 
to  refined  Horticulture. 

An  evening  with  our  good  friend  Prof.  Les- 
quereaux  gives  great  pleasure  to  our  recollections 
of  Columbus.      It  will  interest  the  numerous 
friends  of  this  distinguished  naturalist  to  know, 
that  though  advanced  in  years,  he  is  still  com- 
paratively hale  and  hearty,  and  gives  promise  of 
many  years  of  usefulness  in  the  path  of  Science, 
He  was  purposing  then  to  take  a  journey  to  Cam- 
bridge,  to  assist  Prof.   Gray  in  some  labor  of 
love.     Dr.  L,  takes  great  interest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pure  wines,  from  the  American  grape. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  wines  of  his  native 
country,  he   ha«  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of 
this  one  to  make  them  equal  to  the  best  of  the  old 
world. 

We  left  Columbus  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Cin- 
cinnatti,  where  we  saw  so  much  to  interest  us 
that  we  hardly  know  what  to  leave  out  to  make 
the  articles  short  enough  for  our  limits,  but  we 
will,  endeavor  to  give  a  full  chapter  of  this  City 
of  Wine  and  Oil  in  our  next. 


but  will  be  south,  and  anywhere  would  be  a  very 
beautiful  thing  for  pot  culture.  It  is  of  quite 
moderate  growth,  and  as  a  room  plant  would  Ije 
admirable. 


!•■» 


BERBERIS  DARWINI. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  fine  evergreen 
species.  It  is  hardy,  and  the  profusion  of  its 
orange-colored  blossoms  together  with  the  quan- 
tity of  berri&s  which  it  bears  (of  which  pheasants 
are  very  fond),  render  it  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  desirable  plants  for  lawn  as  well  as 
covert  planting  ever  introduced. 

So  says  the  London  Oardener'>8  Chrmnck,  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  hardy  in  Pennsylvania, 


BUFFALO  GRASS. 

We  find  in  our  letters  from  W^estern  Agricul- 
turists,and  in  our  exchanges  much  attention  given 
to  this  forage  plant.     Difterent  writers  evidently 
refer  to  two  different,  though  closely  allied  things. 
They  are  not  true  grasses,  but  near  the  clovers. 
The  smallest  (botanically  Medkayo  lupuUna)  has 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  the  leaves  very  small, 
although  the  herbage  is  very  profuse  ;  the  other 
{Medicago  sativa)  is  taller  and  has  blue  flowers. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Utica  Farmer's  club, 
Hon.  Harris  Lewis,   of  Schuyler,  presented 
samples  of  grass  found  in  Green  Lake  county, 
Wisconsin,  which  was  known  there  under  the 
name  of  Buffalo  grass,  and  which  he  believed  wa.s 
the  most  valuable  grass  for  grazing  that  he  had 
ever  seen.     He  found  it  growing  over  an  area  of 
90  000  square  miles. 

It  grows  in  tufts  like  orchard  grass,  and  stock 
eat  it  greedily.  When  cut  for  hay  it  will  give 
two  crops  in  a  season,  of  two  tons  to  the  crop. 
It  springs  up  very  early  in  the  season,  grows  in 
all  soils,  and  the  second  crop  will  grow  and  ma- 
ture from  the  last  of  June  to  the  2r)th  of  August, 
The  plough  is  fatal  to  it,  and  when  the  old  pas- 
tures and  meadows  in  which  it  luxuriated  are 
broken,  it  is  killed  entirely.  It  stands  frost  well  and 
is  enduring.  When  designed  for  hay  it  should 
be  cut  twice.  He  thought  to  a  dairy  region  like 
Herkimer,  this  grass  would  be  as  valuable  as 
a  gold  mine,  and  a  great  deal  more  remunerative 
than  an  oil  well.  The  specimens  shown,  of  M. 
Saliva  no  doubt,  measured  seven  feet  in  length. 


SCRAPS    AND    aUERIES. 


TJnansvtetied  Nursery  Letters. — Mr,  E. 

Manning^  Harrisburg,  O/iio,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing note.  As  our  readers  know,  our  rule 
is  not  to  interfere  in  any  personal  matter 
whatever,  no  matter  how  apparent  the  reason  in 
favor  of  our  doing  so  ;  our  idea  being  that  people 
should  not  set  aside  good  business  rules  when 
dealing  with  advertisers  any  more    than  they 


would  with  any  other  people ;  and  that  whe 
they  get  treated  badly  they  should  apply  to 
regular  legal  courts  for  redress.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  other  party  might  have  to 
say  in  his  defence,  and  hence  our  columns  would 
be  open  to  a  discussion  which  might  rival  the 
celebrated  case  of  Jarndyce  vs,  Jarndyce,  in 
length  and  continuance. 
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However,  as  we  wish  to  admit  no  advertisers 
into  our  columns  but  those  thoroughly  reliable, 
if  possible,  we  let  Mr.  Manning  on  this  occasion 
liave  a  hearing,  he  says  : 

Mr.  Editor,  last  winter  I  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  J.  W.  Coburn  as  proprietor  of 
Princes'  Nurseries,',Flushing,  Long  Island,  K. 
Y.  and  as  1  had  previously  dealt  to  some  extent 
with  Prince  &  Co.,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coburn  for 
his  catalogue  of  oi-namental  trees;  also,  in- 
quiring if  he  could  furnish  certain  articles.  He 
answered  me  very  gentlemanly  that  he  could. 

Some  thne  in  March  following  I  sent  him  an 
order  for  a  small  bill  of  shrubbery,  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  of  $0  50,  which  was  the  full 
amount  of  my  order,  including    packing,  re- 
questing him  to  send  the  articles  by  express  as 
soon  as'the  weather  would  permit.     I  waited  for 
my  plants  to  come  till  it  was  too  late  to  remove 
plants.     I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Coburn,  stating  the 
the  amount  of  my  order,  and  mcmey  that  I  had 
sent  him,  and  requested  him  as  he  had  entirely 
neMected  my  orders  to  send  me  back  the  money 
I  had  sent  him.     I  waited  some  three  weeks  for 
an  answer  and  got  none.     I  then  wrote  to  him  if 
he  did  not  send  me  back  the  money  I  would 
hand  him  over  to  the  columns  of  the  Gardener'i. 
Mmthhj.      After  waiting  probably  one  month- 
longer  and  receiving  no  answer,  I  then  wrote  to 
Prince  &  Co.,  stating  the  facts  in  the  case.     I 
immediately  received  an  answer  from  Prince  & 
Co.,  stating  that  they  would  see  Mr.  Coburn  the 
first  opportunity,  and  would  call  his  attention 
to  the  matter.     Shortly  I  received  another  letter 
from  Prince   &  Co.,  stating  that    Mr.   Coburn 
had  ^one  West,  and  not  to  do  anything  m  the 
matter  till  he  should  return.    I  have  waited  on 

till  now.  '      ^     .    ,,     .  , 

I  notice  his  card  again  in  the  norUcnlturif^t; 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  enquire  through  your 
paper  who  is  J.  W.  Coburn  V 

MARsnALi.  P.  WiLDER's  collection  of  rare 
plants,  we  see  by  the  daily  papers,  has  beim  gen- 
erously presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  munificent  act  is  in  keeping 
with  the  life  long  devotion  of  Mr.  Wilder  to  the 
cause  of  Horticulture.  The  Camellias  in  this 
collection  would  be  a  fortune  to  a  fiorist,  and 
those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Wilder's  plants  must 
understand  how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  gen- 
erous feelings,  beyond  the  mere  money  value  of 
the  plants,  in  parting  with  what  he  has  loved  so 
long. 


KoEriiER  Plum.— J.  Ji.  S.,  Eahww/,  K.  J., 
writes  :  I  send  you  sample  of  a  kind  of  Plum  that 
the  Curculio  does  not  trouble.  I  obtained  the 
trees,  some  years  since,  from  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
under  the  name  of  "  Koepher,"  (pronounced 
Koofer.)  It  bears  large  crops  every  year.  I 
have  not  had  a  plum  of  any  other  kind  in  5  years, 
though  I  have  large,  healthy  trees  of  eight  or  ten 
varieties,— or  had  till  a  few  days  since,  when  I 
dug  them  all  up  in  despair  of  ever  gathering  fruit 

from  them." 

[These  arrived  during  a  long  absence  from 
home,  and  were  not  in  condition  on  our  return.] 


Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.—As  we  are  looking  over  our  proof  sheets, 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Harvey  refers  to  this  Soci- 
ety as  meeting  on  the  "15th  of  next  month,*' 
January,  we  suppose ;  and  one  from  Wm. 
Hacker,  speaking  of  the  meeting  "next  month," 
and  one  from  Mr.  Engle,  that  the  "  Committee 
will  meet,"  but  no  time  given.  We  are  always 
happy  to  aid  these  worthy  Societies  if  they  will 
only  give  us  facts  and  figures.  We  suppose  the 
meeting  will  be  at  Harrisburg,  but  the  members 
must  depend  on  private  circulars  to  know  all 
these  things  positively.  To  do  what  we  can  to 
help  them,  we  replace  a  paragraph  in  type  with 
this  one. 


Catawba  Grapes.— We  have  been  living  for 
some  weeks  on  Catawba  G raises,  sent  us  by  our 
good  friend,  M.  H.  Lewis,  of  Sandusky,  who 
wants  us  to  know  that  America  can  grow  good 
grapes.  She  can.  We  do  not  envy  any  foreign 
countries  their  grapes,  after  such  fruit  as  these  : 
and,  really,  when  we  can  get  such  superb  fruit  as 
these  Catawbas  are,  we  hardly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  talk  about  improved  seedlings. 


Greenhouse  Books,  &c.— Subscriber^  Jeffer- 
gfyn  Ctt?/.— Please  mention  in  the  Monthly  some 
good  books  on  the  management  and  propagation 
of  Green  and  Hothouse  Plants." 

[Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory  is  the  heft 
American  work.] 

Autumn-bearino  Rasperries.  —  jr.,  CJlt' 
cago,  Ills. — "In  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly 
you  speak  of  getting  Autumn-bearing  Raspber- 
ries by  'cutting  down  the  canes. '  Excuse  me  for 
asking,  what  is  the  use  of  an  'autumnal  bearing' 
kind  which  you  have  to  '  cut  down  '  to  get  the 
fruit  from.    Hereabouts,  any  kind   is  autumn- 


*\ 


bearing  if  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  | 
down  every  spring.     The  young  shoots,  pushing 
out,  do  not  bear  then  till  very  late." 

[Surely,  if  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  prune  the 
plants,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  correspondent 
should  not  go  without  Catawissa  Raspberries  if 
he  wants  to.  No  one  wants  him  to  trouble  him- 
self,—and.  again,  if  he  can  get  as  good  ones  from 
any  other  ones  'cut  down'— if  it  is  not  a  trouble 
to  him  to  do  it,— so  much  the  better  :  we  are  glad 
to  know  it.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  list  of 
very  good  amateur  fall  fruits.  However,  we 
have  never  seen  any  crop  from  the  usual  summer 
Raspberry,  when  so  cut  down,  that  was  worth 
'the  trouble'  of  gathering.] 


"Keyes."  The  individual  who  could  send  out 
such  pears  as  Admirable,  America,  Shawmut 
and  Augustus  Dana,  at  $4  each,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  particular  on  Tomatoes. 

I  have  grafted  the  above  named  pear  trees  with 
Quince,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  borers  which 
destroy  all  our  Quince  trees  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Is  that  a  new  idea  ?  Will  it  not  suc- 
ceed V" 

[We  believe  it  is  a  new  idea.] 


Christine  Grape.— J.  B.  S.^  Bahway,  N.  J. 
says  :  "  Do  you  know  the  '  Christine  Grape  ?'  It 
was  sent  to  me  from  Philadelphia  some  years 
since.  It  is  a  fine  grower,  bears  abundantly,  is 
free  from  mildew,  .and  we  think  it  good.  It 
ripens  here  earlier  than  Hartford  Prolific, — that, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  any  recommendation. ' ' 

[A  very  good  early  grape, — also  called  "  Tele- 
graph."] 

Growing  Seeds  of  Oriental  Poppy.— 
Mr.  Ckas.  Doivniny,  says  :  If  J.  13.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  will  sow  the  seed  of  Oriental  Poppy  as 
soon  in  tlie  spring  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work, 
they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  vegetate,  at  least  I 
have  found  it  so. 


Thinning  Grapes  on  the  Bunch.— TT.  H. 
W..,  Beading^  Mass. — In  thinning  out  such  com- 
pactly growing  varieties,  as  Delaware  and  Diana, 
what  size  should  the  berries  be  allowed  to  atUiin 
before  the  process  is  begun  ?  And  what  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  cluster  should  be  cut  ? 

[1st.  About  the  size  of  small  Peas.  2d.  one- 
fourth.] 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  is  a  buyer  of  Paonies,  Sarracenias,  na- 
tive Lilies,  Orchids  and  Ophryds,  (Cypripedi- 
ums,  &c.) 


Graperies. — Mr.  Linney^  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  says:  "In  looking  over  the 
October  Monthly,  1  see  the  argument  is  still  kept 
up  about  Mr.  Miller's  grape,  in  which  I  have 
taken  considerable  interest,  as  nothing,  I  think, 
looks  better  to  a  gardener's  eye,  than  a  good 
house  of  grapes,  well  ripened  with  a  good  bloom 
on  the  fruit.     When  I  came  to  my  present  situ- 
ation we  had  no  grapery,  so  three  years  ago  we 
put  a  lean-to  against  a  fence  about  sixty  feet 
long,  low  roof,  about  25  or  30  degrees,  my  boiler 
I  raised  above  the  ground,  both  inside  and  out. 
This  year  I  let  them  fruit  for  the  first  time.    Now 
for  the  result :    my  Black  Hamburg  bore  eleven 
bunches  each,  averaging  three  to  four  pounds ; 
one  bunch  I  took  to  Cleve/and  measured  2  feet, 
6  inches  round,  it  weighed  5  pounds.     The  crop 
has  not  hurt  the  vines  in  the  least,  for  they  have 
made  fine  growth  and  splendid  wood  for  next 
year's  bearing,  and  I  make  no  boast  when  I  say 
I  can  do  it  every  year  with  these  vines.     They 
measure  round  the  base  of  the  stem  8  inches  and 
4  at  top.     They  were  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  saw  them.     I  don't  write  this  to  brag 
about  grape-growing,  neither  to  get  it  put  in  your 
Monthly,  only  to  say  "  that  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  was  ever  caught." 

Cerasus  Borealis.— J.  B.  S.  says  :  "This  is 
a  very  pretty  small  tree,  or  large  shrub,  that  I 
never  saw  recommended  for  planting  ;  handsome 
shaped  head,  beautiful  bark,  good  foliage  ;  flow- 
ers as  pretty  as  many  of  the  Spireas,  and  the 
fruit  quite  ornamental. " 


Early  Tomatoes— J.  B.  S.,  says  :  "Will  the 
Early  Tomato  humbug  ever  cease?  First,  we 
had  "  Cook's  Favorite,"  a  worthless,  hollow 
sort;  then  the  "Tilden,"  neither  early  nor  good  ; 
this  year  "Keyes'  Early,"  which  is  not  five  min- 
utes earlier  than  the  "Lester,"  nor  half  as  good. 
One  should  not  have  expected  much  from  the 


ROGERS'No.4.— if.  W.B.  says:  Growth  rcri/ vig- 
orous and  htialthy- no  appearance  of  mildew  or 
rot.  The  fruit  ripened  nearly  as  early  as  Dela- 
ware, apd  is  very  showy  in  size  of  both  bunch 
and  berry.  When  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  a  fine 
fruit;  the  best  (all  things  considered)  of  the  six 
varieties  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  that  I  have  fruited. 
These  varieties  are  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  15,  19. 
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However,  as  we  wish  to  admit  no  advertisers 
into  our  columns  but  those  thoroughly  reliable, 
if  possible,  we  let  Mr.  Manning  on  this  occasion 
have  a  hearing,  he  says  : 

Mr.  Editor,  last  winter  I  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  J.  W.  Coburn  as  proprietor  of 
Princes'  Nurseries,:Flushing,  Long  Island,  JN. 
Y  and  as  1  had  previously  dealt  to  some  extent 
with  Prince  &  Co.,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coburn  for 
his  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees  ;  also,  in- 
quiring if  he  could  furnish  certain  articles.  He 
answered  me  very  gentlemanly  that  he  could. 

Some  thne  in  March  following  I  sent  hmi  an 
order  for  a  small  bill  of  shrubbery,  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  of  $G  50,  which  was  the  full 
amount  of  my  order,   including    packing,  re- 
questing him  to  send  the  articles  by  express  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.     I  waited  for 
my  plants  to  come  till  it  was  too  late  to  remove 
plants     I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Coburn,  stating  the 
the  amount  of  my  order,  and  money  that  I  had 
8cnt  him,  and  requested  him  as  he  had  entirely 
necrlected  my  orders  to  send  me  back  the  money 
I  had  sent  him.    I  waited  some  three  weelcs  for 
an  answer  and  got  none.     I  then  wrote  to  him  if 
he  did  not  send  me  back  the  money  I  would 
hand  him  over  to  the  columns  of  the  Gardener'^ 
Mmthhj.      After  waiting  proljably  one  month- 
longer  and  receiving  no  answer,  I  then  wrote  to 
Prince  &  Co.,  stating  the  facts  in  the  case.     I 
immediately  received  an  answer  from  Prince  & 
Co.,  stating  that  they  would  see  Mr  Cobuni  the 
first  opportunity,  and  would  call  his  attention 
to  the  matter.    Shortly  I  received  another  letter 
from  Prince  &  Co.,  stating  that    Mr.   Coburn 
liad  -one  AVest,  and  not  to  do  anything  m  the 
matter  till  he  should  return.    I  have  waited  on 

till  now.  '       -TT    ^'    14     •  4 . 

I  notice  his  card  again  in  the  HorUnntnnst, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  enquire  through  your 
paper  who  is  J.  AV.  Coburn  V 

Marshall  P.  Wilder's  collection  of  rare 
plants,  we  see  by  the  daily  papers,  has  been  gen- 
erously presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Collecre.     This  munificent  act  is  in  keeping 
with  the  life  long  devotion  of  Mr.  Wilder  to  the 
cause  of  Horticulture.      The  Camellias  in  this 
collection  would  be  a  fortune  to  a  flonst,  and 
those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Wilder^s  plants  must 
understand  how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  gen- 
erous feelings,  beyond  the  mere  money  value  of 
•      the  plants,  in  parting  with  what  he  has  loved  so 
long. 


KoEPHER  Plum.— J.  B.  S.,  Hahicay,  K.  J., 
writes :  I  send  you  sample  of  a  kind  of  Plum  that 
the  Curculio  does  not  trouble.  I  obtained  the 
trees,  some  years  since,  from  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
under  the  name  of  "  Koepher,"  (pronounced 
Koofer.)  It  bears  large  crops  every  year.  I 
have  not  had  a  plum  of  any  other  kind  in  5  years, 
though  I  have  large,  healthy  trees  of  eight  or  ten 
varieties,— or  had  till  a  few  days  since,  when  I 
dug  them  all  up  in  despair  of  ever  gathering  fruit 

from  them." 

[These  arrived  during  a  long  absence  from 
home,  and  were  not  in  condition  on  our  return.] 


Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.—As  we  are  looking  over  our  proof  sheets, 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Harvey  refers  to  this  Soci- 
ety as  meeting  on  the  "  15th  of  next  month,*' 
January,    we    suppose;     and    one    from   Wm. 
Hacker,  speaking  of  the  meeting  *'next  month," 
and  one  from  Mr.  Engle,  that  the  "  Committee 
will  meet,"  but  no  time  given.    We  are  always 
happy  to  aid  these  worthy  Societies  if  they  will 
only  give  us  facts  and  figures.     We  suppose  the 
meeting  will  be  at  Harrisburg,  but  the  members 
must  depend  on  private  circulars  to  know  all 
these  things  positively.     To  do  what  we  can  to 
help  them,  we  replace  a  paragraph  in  tyiie  with 
this  one. 

Catawba  Grapes.— We  have  been  living  for 
some  weeks  on  Catawba  Grai^es,  sent  us  by  our 
good  friend,  M.  H.  Lewis,  of  Sandusky,  who 
wants  us  to  know  that  America  can  grow  good 
grapes.  She  can.  We  do  not  envy  any  foreign 
countries  their  grapes,  after  such  fruit  as  these  : 
and,  really,  when  we  can  get  such  superb  fruit  as 
these  Catawbas  are,  we  hardly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  talk  about  improved  seedlings. 

Greenhouse  Books,  &c.— Subscriber,  Jeffer- 
son City.— Please  mention  in  the  Monthly  some 
good  books  on  the  management  and  propagation 
of  Green  and  Hothouse  Plants." 

[Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory  is  the  bey* 
American  work.] 

Autumn-bearing  Rasperries.  —  JT.,  C/it- 
cago^  Ills. — *'In  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly 
you  speak  of  getting  Autumn-bearing  Raspber- 
ries by  'cutting  down  the  canes. '  Excuse  me  for 
asking,  what  is  the  use  of  an  'autumnal  bearing' 
kind  which  you  have  to  '  cut  down  '  to  get  the 
fruit  from.    Hereabouts,  any  kind   is  autumn- 


bearing  if  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  | 
down  every  spring.     The  young  shoots,  pushing 
out,  do  not  bear  then  till  very  late."  | 

[Surely,  if  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  prune  the 
plants,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  correspondent 
should  not  go  without  Catawissa  Raspberries  if 
he  wants  to.  No  one  wants  him  to  trouble  him- 
self,—and.  again,  if  he  can  get  as  good  ones  from 
any  other  ones  'cut  down'— if  it  is  not  a  trouble 
to  him  to  do  it,— so  much  the  better  :  we  are  glad 
to  know  it.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  list  of 
very  good  amateur  fall  fruits.  However,  we 
have  never  seen  any  crop  from  the  usual  summer 
Raspberry,  when  so  cut  down,  that  was  worth 
'the  trouble'  of  gathering.] 


"'Keyes."  The  individual  who  could  send  out 
such  pears  as  Admirable,  America,  Shawmut 
and  Augustus  Dana,  at  $4  each,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  particular  on  Tomatoes. 

I  have  grafted  the  above  named  pear  trees  with 

Quince,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  borers  which 

destroy  all  our  Quince  trees  in  this  part  of  the 

country.     Is  that  a  new  idea  V    Will  it  not  suc- 

',  ceed  V" 

]      [We  believe  it  is  a  new  idea.] 


Christine  Grape.— J.  R.  S.^  Rahway,  N.  J. 
says  :  "  Do  you  know  the  '  Christine  Grape  ?'  It 
was  sent  to  me  from  Philadelphia  some  years 
since.  It  is  a  fine  grower,  bears  abundantly,  is 
free  from  mildew,  .and  we  think  it  good.  It 
ripens  here  earlier  than  Hartford  Prolific, — that, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  any  recommendaticm. " 

[A  very  good  early  grape, — also  called  "  Tele- 
graph."] 

Growing  Seeds  of  Oriental  Poppy. — 
Mr.  Chan.  Downing^  says  :  If  J.  B.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  will  sow  the  seed  of  Oriental  Poppy  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work, 
they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  vegetate,  at  least  I 
liave  found  it  so. 


Thinning  Grapes  on  the  Bunch. — W.  IL 
W.,  lieadiny,  Mass. — In  thinning  out  such  com- 
pactly growing  varieties,  as  Delaware  and  Diana, 
what  size  should  the  berries  be  allowed  to  attain 
before  the  process  is  begun  ?  And  what  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  cluster  should  be  cut  ? 

[Ist.  About  the  size  of  small  Peas.  2d.  one- 
fourth.] 

Louis  Van  IIoutte,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  is  a  buyer  of  Pffionies,  Sarracenias,  na- 
tive Lilies,  Orchids  and  Ophryds,  (Cypripedi- 
ums,  &c.) 

Early  Tomatoes—/.  R.  S.,  says  :  "Will  the 
Early  Tomat/y  humbug  ever  cease?  First,  we 
had  "  Cook's  Favorite,"  a  worthless,  hollow 
sort ;  then  the  "Tilden,"  neither  early  nor  good  ; 
this  year  "Keyes'  Early,"  which  is  not  five  min- 
utes earlier  than  the  "Lester,"  nor  half  as  good. 
One  should  not  have  expected  much  from  the 


Graperies. — Mr.  Linney^  of  Cuyahoga  Falls^ 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  says:  "In  looking  over  the 
October  Monthly,  I  see  the  argument  is  still  kept 
up  about  Mr.  Miller's  grape,  in  which  I  have 
taken  considerable  interest,  as  nothing,  I  think, 
looks  better  to  a  gardener's  eye,  than  a  good 
house  of  grapes,  well  ripened  with  a  good  bloom 
on  the  fruit.     When  I  came  to  my  present  situ- 
ation we  had  no  grapery,  so  three  years  ago  we 
put  a  lean-to  against  a  fence  about  sixty  feet 
long,  low  roof,  about  25  or  30  degrees,  my  boiler 
I  raised  above  the  ground,  both  inside  and  out. 
This  year  I  let  them  fruit  for  the  first  time.    Now 
for  the  result :    my  Black  Hamburg  bore  eleven 
bunches  each,  averaging  three  to  four  pounds ; 
one  bunch  I  took  to  Cleveland  measured  2  feet, 
G  inches  round,  it  weighed  5  pounds.     The  crop 
has  not  hurt  the  vines  in  the  least,  for  they  have 
made  fine  growth  and  splendid  wood  for  next 
year's  bearing,  and  I  make  no  b<jast  when  I  say 
I  can  do  it  every  year  with  these  vines.     They 
measure  round  the  base  of  the  stem  8  inches  and 
4  at  top.     They  were  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  saw  them.     I  don't  write  this  to  brag 
about  grape-growing,  neither  to  get  it  put  in  your 
Monthly,  only  to  say  "that  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  was  ever  caught." 

Cerasus  Borealis.— J.  R.  S.  says  :  "This  is 
a  very  pretty  small  tree,  or  large  shrub,  that  I 
never  saw  recommended  for  planting  ;  handsome 
shaped  head,  beautiful  bark,  good  foliage  ;  flow- 
ers as  pretty  as  many  of  the  Spireas,  and  the 
fruit  quite  ornamental. 


i> 


RoGERS'No.4.— H.  W.R.  says:  Growth ifry  vig- 
orous and  healthy— no  appearance  of  mildew  or 
rot.  The  fruit  ripened  nearly  as  early  as  Dela- 
ware, apd  is  very  showy  in  size  of  both  bunch 
and  berry.  When  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  a  fine 
fruit;  the  best  (all  things  considered)  of  the  six 
varieties  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  that  I  have  fruited. 
These  varieties  are  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  15,  19. 
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Fruit  Growing  in  the  United  States.— 
Mr.  Sargent  remarks  in  our  last,  that  America, 
he  thinkl,  the  worst  fruit  growing  country  in  the 
world.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  paper  by  Mr. 
P.  Barry  on  the  same  subject. 


YiBTJRNiTM  PRrNiFOLiUM,  /.  J?.  S.  says,  is 
<rood  for  the  shrubbery  or  as  a  single  plant, 
though  very  rarely  planted,  being  so  common,— 
the  woods  here  are  filled  with  it.  I  think  it  the 
best  deciduous  hedge  plant  we  have." 

[We  have  before  remarked,  in  our  journal, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  ornamental 
grounds  that  we  know.] 


Barking  Trees— J.  A.,  Phila.,  writes:- *'I 
read,  with  great  interest,  in  the  Monthly  \'d»t  sum- 
mer,' 1  think  in  the  July  number,  a  so-called  cure 
for  barren  apple  trees.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  trees  should  be  girdled  and  the  bark  entirely 
removed  around  the  tree  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year  (20th  of  June.) 

"May  I  ask  the  favor  of  your  informing  me 
whether  you  approve  this  seemingly  cruel  treat- 
ment ? 

"The  article  seemed  to  have  your  endorse- 
ment, but  I  shall  hesitate  to  risk  so  heroic  a 
remedy  without  your  positive  doctrine. " 

[We  will  go  fully  into  this  interesting  subject 
next  month.] 


KEW  AKD  RARE  FRUITS. 


LORRAIN  Grape.- We  have  samples  of  this 
new  white  grape  from  Mr.  Barney,  who  says  it 
is  a  chance  seeding  taken  up  with  other  seedlings 
under  an  Isabella  vine,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Lorrain  Co.,  and  that  the  foliage  in  form  and 
color  resembles  Catawba,  with  the  texture  of 
Isabella. 

The  berries  had  fallen  from  the  bunch,  which 
had  been  manv  days  reaching  us,  but  were  in  fair 
condition,  not  having  fermented.  It  has  a  homed 
sweetness,  rather  a  thin  skin,  bunch  and  berry 
of  fair  size,  and  we  should  judge  from  these 
samples,  (though  late  in  the  season,  Oct.  Ist),  a 
first  rate  variety. 

Mount  Vernon  Pear  (Brinckle).-This  Pear 
raised  by  the  late  Hon.  S.  Walker,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass  and  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Brinckle, 
at  page  27  of  the  2  volume  of  the  Oardemr's 
MmVihf,  still  retains  its  excellent  character.  At 
the  last  November  meeting  of  the  Penna.  Hort. 
Society,  some  specimens  from  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Co  were  exhibited,  and  were  awarded  the 
Society  premium  for  the  "  Best  Seedling  Pears  " 
not  before  exhibitA^-d.  The  specimens  were  larger 
than  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Brinckl.. 

Grape  Nordin's  Seedling.— A  variety  with 
this  name  was  exhibited  at  the  Oswego  FaU 
Acricultural  meeting,  but  beyond  the  statement 
that  it  was  "early  and  delicious,"  we  have  no 
description. 


Apple,  Wiiinery  Red.— Is  figured  in  a  late 
Prairie  Farmer,  which  says  it  was  received  from 
Mr.  Mark  Bonsai,  of  Salem,  and  that  it  is  unable 
to  decide  whether  it  is  not  some  other  apple 
under  a  new  name.     It  is  thus  described : 

The  size  small ;  stem  and  seeds  very  small ; 
color  dark  red,  lighter  about  the  calyx,  with  fine 
specks  of  white  ;  glossy  like  the  Romanite  ;  mild 
sub-acid  ;  line  fiesh  and  juicy.  For  an  apple  to 
be  in  such  good  condition  the  middle  of  July,  we 
should  say  the  Whinery  Red  was  a  good  thing 
to  have. 


Grape,  Black  Barbarossa.— This  is  not  a 
variety  which  properly  comes  under  the  head  of 
"new  or  rare;"  but  a  bunch  weighing  within 
an  ounce  of  5  lbs.,  and  remarkably  well  ripened, 
such  as  is  now  before  us,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  and  which  his  excellent 
gardner,  Robert  Linney  sends  us,  is  rare,  and 
merits  a  place  in  this  column. 

The  Freeman  Peach.— My  attention  has 
lately  been  called  to  a  new  seedling  peach  pro- 
duced this  year  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known, 
on  the  farm  of  Captain  H.  C.  Freeman,  of  this 
place.  I  think  it  merits  attention  for  its  combi- 
nation of  very  excellent  qualities  at  a  very  late 
season  of  the  year.  It  ripens  after  all  other 
good  peaches  are  gone— the  last  of  the  crop 
having  been  just  now  gathered— showing  a  season 
four  or  five  weeks  later  than  the  Smock,  and 
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about  two  weeks  after  the  Heath  Chng.  Its 
appearance  is  much  like  the  Smock,  from  which 
it  is  probably  a  seedling  ;  but  it  surpasses  that  re- 
liable  kind  in  quality,  being  more  juicy  and  of 
better  flavor,  fully  equaling  the  Early  Crawford 
when  in  its  best  estate  in  these  respects,  as  it 
does  in  size. 

These  arc  the  facts  as  to  this  year's  crop,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  our  peach  men  who  have  seen 
it  that  it  will  prove  the  greatest  acquisition  to 
the  peach  list  which  has  been  made  for  years  ;  as 
it  can  prolong  the  season  of  choice  free-stone 
peaches  in  the  Middle  States  and  Southwardly 
for  a  month  or  more.  Like  most  of  the  late 
ripening  kinds  it  has  a  long  season  of  maturity, 
and  is  free  from  rot.  For  this  latitude,  and  for 
all  places  where  it  will  ripen,  it  promises  to  be 
an  invaluable  market  variety. 

The  tree  seems  to  be  a  strong  grower  and  free 
bearer-leaves  long  and  narrow  with  globose 
crlands.  Fruit  large,  round,  yellow  with  red 
cheeks,  flesh  red  next  the  stone,  perfectly  free, 
juicy,  and  of  Crawford  flavor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Parker  Earle. 

South  Pass,  His. 
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one  considerably  more  so  than  the  red.     Each 
yielded  a  few  berries  so  that  I  could  form  some 
opinion  of  their  quality.     Of  course  fruit  borne 
the  same  season  that  the  plants  were  set,  could 
not  be  expected  to  equal  that  yielded  by  well  es- 
tablished plants.     But  yet  the  fruit  of  both  was 
i-kcidedhj  good.    The  red  I  thought  nearly  as 
good  as  Belle  de  Fontenay,  though  not  as  large. 
The  white  I  cannot  pronounce  with  your  corres- 
pondent, "much  superior  to  Brinckle's  Orange," 
for  it  must  be  a  wondcrfid  raspberry  of  which  I 
could  say  that,  but  it  was  certainly  very  good. 

The  growth  of  the  plants  has  been  remarkable. 
They  have  thrown  up  enormous  canes,  (the 
white  one  very  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
ground),  which  stand  up  like  young  trees.  At 
about  four  feet  I  pinched  them  back,  which  has 
caused  them  to  throw  out  many  bramlu's,  and 
these,  on  the  white  variety,  are  now  loaded  with 
fruit. 

I  shall  leave  them  unprotected  this  winter  to 
test  their  hardiness.  If,  as  claimed,  they  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  improves  with  the  age  of  the  plants  as  much 
as  we  may  reascmably  expect,  they  will  certainly 
prove  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
Hardy  Raspberries. -W.  H.  W.,  Reading  Mass. 


[It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  those  who  know 
Mr.  Earle,  that  a  description  of  a  new  fruit  from 
his  pen  is  as  reliable  a  stamp  of  novelty  as  any 
test  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  might 
promulgate.  Mr.  Earle,  however,  did  not  add 
the  name  to  his  description,  we  have  ourselves 
placed  the  name  "  Freeman  "  at  the  head  of  the 
paper. — Ed.] 

Arnold's  Hybrid  Raspberries.— In  the 
Gar(Un€r's  Monthly  for  October,  is  an  article  on 
Hardy  Raspberries,  referring  esiMicially  to  some 
new  ilybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of 
Paris,  C.  W.  I  have  had  two  of  these,  Xos.  1 
and  2',  growing  in  my  garden  this  summer,  and 
as  I  deem  them,  (as  far  as  my  brief  acquaintance 
will  authorize  me  to  form  an  opinion),  very  prom- 
ising; I  will  with  your  permission  give  to  the 
Horticultural  world  what  information  I  can  con- 
cerning them. 

One  plant  of  each  number  was  sent  me  last 
spring  by  Mr.  A. ,  simply  for  trial.  My  soil  is  too 
dry  and  light  to  allow  any  Raspberry  to  reveal 
what  its  capabilities  really  are.  But  they  were 
set  out  and  left  to  show  what  they  could  do. 
They  both  grew  rapidly  and  strongly,  the  wliite 


Kramer  Seedling  Strawberry.-^.  M. 
Purdy,  in  Prairie  Farmer,  says  :  I  will  make  the 
following  propositi(m:  If  it  (the  -Kramer 
Seedling")  is  mjjerior  to  the  Wilson  111  those 
qualitiel  required  for  a  profitable  fruit,  I  will  pay 
for  the  1000  plants  sent  me,  tico  hundred  dollars. 
If  it  is  even  decided  equal  to  the  Wilson  in  bear- 
ing, I  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  thou- 
sand sent  me. 


The  Salem  GRAPE.-3fr.  E.  S.  B^^r^,  of 
Salem.,  Mass.,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  says  : 
"I  would  here  state  that  before  sending  out  the 
Salem,  there  was  a  spurious,  black  sort,  cultiva- 
ted by  some  and  sold  for  the  Salem  under  the 
name  of  No.  22,  as  I  was  informed  by  several 
parties  who  had  fruited  it." 


Main  Seedling.-TIic  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Horticulture  cautions  against  pur- 
chasing a  variety  now  trumpeted  about  the  coun- 
try as  the  "Main  Seedling,"  which  is  nothing  but 
the  Concord. 
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Apple,  Gipsy  King. — This  apple  is  a  very 
distinct  variety,  very  handsome  in  color  and 
shape,  skin  covered  over  with  nut-brown  russet, 
intermixed  with  red  and  carmine  on  th?  sunny 
side  ;  flesh  y(»ll()wish,  rich  and  sugary.  Ilii^hly 
recommended,  as  a  late  keeping  variety,  by  the 
English  PomolorjisU 


Round  WAY  maonum  bonum. — This  is  a  very 
large,  late  English  Apple,  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  of  excellent  habit.  "The  Gardeners'  Year 
Book  for  ISO;")"  thus  describes  it :  "This  is  a  first- 
rate  culinary  apple,  and  one  that  may  also  \w. 
used  in  the  dessert.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundish 
ovate,  and  angular  on  the  side.  The  skin  is  le- 
mon yellow,  with  a  few  broad  broken  streaks  of 
pale  crimson  on  one  side.  The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  tender,  crisp,  very  juicy,  and  with  fine 
aroma.  This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Joy,  gardener 
at  Roundway  Park,  Wilts. 


ware.     The  success  has  been  so  great  that  Dr. 
Wylie  is  hybridizing  enthusiastically. 


Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau  Cherry— 
A  new  Etuflish  Cherry.— The.  Florist  and  Pomol- 
rKjist  thus  descrilxjs  the  "Frogmore  Early  Bigar- 
reau Cherry  :— At  its  highest  excellence,  per- 
fectly ripe  and  waning  towards  its  end,  before 
any  of  the  other  Bigarreaus  have  yet  made  their 
npixNirance.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  at 
the  Royal  (hardens  at  Frogmore.     Unlike  the 


Arnold's  Clinton,  l^o.  5.— AVhen  we  first 
called  public  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  hybrids,  many  of  our  best  pomologists 
were  incredulous.  But  they  are  proving  still 
more  valuable  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  think 
will  mark  the  5th  era  in  American  grape  history 
— the  introduction  of  Isal)ella  and  Catawba,  Del- 
aware, Concord  and  Rogers'  Hybrids  being  the 
other  4.  We  find  a  figure  of  No.  5  in  a  late  Can- 
ada Farmer.  It  is  10  inches  long  from  the  first 
shoulder,  narrow,  berries  white,  and  about  the 
size  of  Clinton. 


Amelia  Peach.— Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott  describes 
this  in  the  Horticulturist  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Amelia  is  a  seedling  variety  originating 
with  Mr.  George  Ilusman,  of  Hermann,  Mo., 
well  known  as  a  skilful  viticulturist  and  an  en- 
thusiastic promoter  of  horticulture.  The  original 
tree  in  his  grounds  was  this  past  season  in  full 
bearing,  healthy*  and  exhibiting  appearance  of  a 
robust  habit,  much  like  the  Columbia,  from  whicli 
it  is  presumed  it  sprang. 

The  fruit  is  large,  one  quarter  larger  than 
Columbia,  round,  with  a  well-defined  suture,  one 
side  deepest  toward  the  apex,  which  has  a  round- 


class  to  which  it  projierly  belongs,  it  has  a  tender 

melting  flesh  ;  in  every  resi:>ect  it  is  a  Bigarreau  i  ed  point.  Color,  clear  rich  yellow,  marbled  with 
in  habit,  leaf  and  appearance  of  the  fruity  and  '  dull  red.  Flesh,  thick,  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  sweet 
must  l)e  classified  along  with  those  varieties ;  but    and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.     Season, 


as  if  to  set  at  nought  all  human  arrangements,  it 
persists  in  having  a  delicious  melting  flesh,  in- 
stead of  one  that  is  hard  and  cracking.  The  tree 
is  a  great  l)earer,  clusters  of  a  dozen  and  half  to 
two  dozen  large,  handsome  cherries  l)eing  pro- 
duced on  a  small  spray  ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
the  middle  of  June." 


Grapes— Hybrid  Clintons  from  Dr.  A.  P. 
Wylie,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Can- 
ada, and  Mr.  Moore,  of  Roihester,  have  found 
the  Clinton  an  excellent  stock  to  hybridize.  Dr. 
Wylie  finds  the  same  facts  in  the  South.     Some 


about  one  week  to  ten  days  later  than  Columbia. 
Leaf  with  indistinct  globose,  almost  reni-form. 
glands.  Pit  rather  large,  angular  pointed,  and 
deeply  corrugated." 


Rasche  Apple.— The  same  writer  says  of  it : 
"Originated  with  W^.  Rasche.  I^af  broad, 
rounded,  oval,  thick  and  coarse.  Young  wood, 
dark  brown  red,  with  buds  very  prominent.  Tree 
a  strong  grower,  productive  and  hardy.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  ends ;  surface 
with  slight  apiwarance  as  of  being  ribbed.  Skin 
glossy,  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  with  small,  ir- 
regularly scattered  gray  dots,  with  a  shade  of 


specimens  he  has  kindly  sent  us,  show  how  well 

he  is  succeeding.     The  berries  are  as  large  as  !  deeper  green  suff*used  underneath  around  ;  fiiint 

Black  Haml)urg,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     This  !  traces  of  russet  at  the  stem  end.     Stem  short. 


one,  called  Clinton  Xo.  1,  was  raised  from  pollen 
from  mixed  varieties,  from  the  Lyons'  hothouse, 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.  Some  of  the  berries  have 
measured  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the 
bunches  weighed  12  oz.,— coloring  before  Dela- 


Cavity,  regular,  open,  and  rather  deep.  Calyx, 
closed.  Basin  broad,  open,  deep,  abrupt.  Flesh 
yellowish,  crisp,  juicy,  mild,  sub-acid,  rich  and 
high-flavored.  Core  medium,  compact,  close. 
Seeds  abundant.    Season,  December  to  March.'* 
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KEW  AND  EAUE  PLANTS. 

evK.^r  A  JosiK^A  -A  Xea  Hardy  Fhwerhuj  \  Ml  flower  to  figure  for  our  readers.    An  account 
r^    itsf  yeat   we    gathered   a    beautiful    in  the  EnglUh  fan.^r    which  we  g.ve  below 
^Z^TaS^oM  tree,  fifteen  feet  high,  in!  remind  u.  of  it.    The  plant  .eem.  to  do  nmch 


5i! 


[Syringa    Josik.ea.] 

finer  than  .t  docs  in  Europe.    The  tru»se»  of  rich  1  tho«,  of  the  eomn>on  Hhaes.  ^'^  «^;;;,[;,^^^ 
maroon  flowers  were  not  much  smaller   than    more  narrow  and  slender  than  the  comn.on 
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being  more  like  the  common  white  * 'Fringe," 
and  indeed  the  leaves  and  growth  are  both  very 
much  like  the  Chionanthus. 

The  English  account  says  it  flowers  simulta- 
neously with  the  common  lilacs,  but  the  Phila- 
delphia plant  came  into  flower  just  as  the  others 
went  out,  which  we  thought  one  of  its  merits, 
as  thus  prolonging  the  lilac  season.  The  proi)a- 
gation  is  like  the  other  lilacs,  by  suckers  or  oft- 
sets.  It  grows  much  stronger  than  the  common 
8i)ecies,  making  a  small  tree  instead  of  a  mere 
strong  bush,  as  the  common  lilac  docs  : 

''It  was  discovered  in  the  Siel^enburgen  (we  pre- 
sume the  mountains  on  the  Rhine  so  named)  by 
a  lady — the  Fniu  Baronin  von  Josika,  after  whom 
it  was  named  Syriny  Josikcen  by  Baron  Jacquin, 
who  exhibited  it  and  descrilxjd  it  at  a  scientific 
meeting  in  Hamburg  in  18.-i0.  It  was  next  no- 
ticed in  the  Botanische  Zeitung  for  1881,  and 
living  six^cimens  of  the  plant  having  been  obtain- 
ed, it  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Booth  (the  euiinent 
nurserymen  of  Hamburg)  to  Dr.  Graham,  the 
then  Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh,  who 
figured  and  described  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
in  1833.  It  was  also  figured  in  the  Botanical 
ItegiMer  and  other  botanical  or  horticultural  pub- 
lications of  the  day. 

The  occurrence  of  a  distinct  species  of  Syringa 
in  the  mountains  of  the  lihine  has  a  wider  signi- 
ficanre  than  at  first  would  ajiix'ar  to  attach  to  it. 
It  has  a  bearing  upon  the  disputed  place  of  ori- 
gin of  the  common  lilac.  Persia  is  usually  taken 
for  granted  to  have  been  the  place  of  its  nativity, 
and  DeCandolle,  in  his  Geographic  Botanique, 
8|)ecifies  it  as  one  of  those  species  which  by  na- 
turaliziition,  and  spreading  from  gardens  and 
cultivation,  giving  rise  to  what  he  considers  the 
unfounded  supposition  that  it  was  a  native  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  its  occurrence  in  Europe  in  places  where 
it  can  hardly  be  supposedto  have  Ix'en  introduced 
either  by  man  or  any  of  the  other  usual  agents  o( 
dispersion. 

Dr.  Ileuffel  {Bot.  Zcitimg,  of  1831)  states  that 
it  adorns  with  its  copious  blossoms  the  inaccessi- 
ble, chalky  precipices  of  the  Coerna  Valley  and 
Mount  Domaglett,  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube,  at  the 
military  boundaries  of  Moldowa,Szaszk,  Csiklova 
and  Krassova.  But  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
wished  than  the  actual  occurrence  in  Euroj^e  of 
an  allied  sijecies,  which  is  not  present  in  Persia 
or  anywhere  else.  Such  is  the  Syringn  Josikcea. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers  in  the  open  bor- 


der simultaneously  with  the  common  species— 
that  is,  in  May  and  June.  If  gardeners  would 
bestow  the  same  attention  on  the  species  which 
they  have  upon  the  common  one,  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  obtain  varieties 
with  as  large  trusses  of  bloom  (if  that  be  desirable) 
as  they  have  done  with  the  Syringa  vulgaris.— M,, 
in  the  Fartner, 


EUONYMFS    RADTCANS     VARIEGATITS. — Tllis 

pretty  dwarf  and  compact  growing  plant  has 
stcxxl  the  past  four  winters  with  us  without  sus- 
taining the  least  injury,  although  in  the  protract- 
ed stonii  of  last  January  the  minimum  temper- 
ature was  one  night  as  low  as  11°  Fahr.,  and  on 
several  wcasions  under  15^.  The  constancy  and 
beauty  of  its  silvery  white  variegation,  which  is 
occasionally  tinged  with  pink,  makes  it  highly 
suitable  for  ribbon  lines  and  edgings  ;  and  the 
free  rooting  projierty  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  renders  it  of  the  easiest  propagation,  as  its 
branches  even  put  fortli  an  abundance  of  roots 
above  ground,  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  a 
close,  warm,  moist  atmosi)here.  Our  four-year 
out  plant  is  not  yet  more  than  nine  inches  high, 
although  house  grown  specimens  of  the  same  age 
are  about  twice  that  height ;  and  for  foliage  effect 
stands  in  favorable  comparison  with  the  silver- 
edged  geraniums,  hence  it  will  be  found  esi)ecially 
useful  for  amateurs  and  others  who  may  have  no 
means  for  wintering  these  universal  favorites. 
We  observe  that  the  successors  of  the  late  Dr. 
Von  Siebold  are  sending  out  from  their  celebrated 
Leyden  nursery  the  original  or  green  fonn  of  this 
plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  still  more  hardy, 
and  if  of  the  same  compact  habit  of  growth  it  will 
also  be  excellent  for  edgings. — Gard.   Weekly, 


Aralia  Sieboldii. — Has  stood  out  the  last 
three  winters  alongside  of  the  lays,  and  although 
its  leaves,  or  rather  leaf-stems,  were  bent  down 
and  slightly  injured  by  the  snow  and  frost  of  last 
January,  the  plant  is  now  putting  forth  a  full 
complement  of  new  shoots  and  enlarged  foliage. 
Mr.  Fortune  states  that  in  northern  Japan  this 
species  is  a  handsome  evergreen  bushy  shrub, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  its  fine 
glossy  foliage,  which  when  viewed  at  a  short 
distance,  may  be  compared  in  size  and  the  ai> 
pea  ranee  to  that  of  the  horse-chestnut,  will  form 
quite  a  novel  feature  among  that  of  other  hardy 


glossy,  broad-leaved  evergreen,  which  grows  in  | 
New  Zealand  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  was  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  11^  of  minimum  tem- 
perature last  January,  which  cut  down  the  com- 
mon Laurustinus  and  injured  the  shoots  of  the 
common  bay  laurel,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sweet 
bay,  that  were  growing  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  showiest  of  hardy 
evergreens.— R.  M.  S.,  in  the  Farmer. 

[Griselinia  littoralis  always  suffers  severely 
near  London  in  hard  winters,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently destroyed  at  Stoke  Newington,  notably 
so  in  the  winter  of  18(50-61.  In  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Druuunond,  Bath,  it  is  not  hurt  in  winter, 
and  it  flowers  freely,  and  bears  abundance  of 
berries,  but  no  doubt  they  will  prove  of  great 
value  for  our  Southern  States. — Ed.  G.  M.] 


PoA  Trivialis  Arqextea   eleoans  (Sil- 
ver-leaved Meadow  Grass).    This  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  England  :  "This  plant  is  commended  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  varieties  of  hardy 
grasses  with  silvery  white-margined  leaves  yet 
introduced  to  gardens.     It  is  strictly  a  perennial 
in  habit,  forming  a  remarkably  dense  and  com- 
pact many-branched  growth  from  the  base,  and 
by  its  natural  and  free  tendency  to  emit  roots 
upon  the  under  shoots,  makes  a  close,  yet  grace- 
fully free  growth  from  4  to  9  inches  in  height,  and 
with  a  luxuriance  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
grass  plots  or  terraces,covering  the  ground-surface 
with  a  herbage  as  close  as  an  ordinary  meadow, 
whilst  its  elegantly-variegated  leaf-blades  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  can 
be  had  from  any  other  silver-leaved  grass. 

By  forming  ornamental  portable  specimens  and 


suspended  basket  groups  of  this  variety  in  the 
early  winter  and  spring  months,  for  conservatory 
and  greenhouse  decoration,  it  will  at  those  sea- 
sons be  found  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque plant  in  its  tribe. 

From  its  ready  increase,  it  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  small  flower-stands  and  vases,  and  by  its 
freeness  in  growth  when  placed  in  a  genial  warm 
greenhouse,  it  is  equally  adapted  for  larger 
groups  and  designs,  aftbrding  a  fine  relief  or  con- 
trast with  green-leaved  plants  of  uniform  growth 
and  size.  For  a  vase  of  finer  ramose  Lycopods 
or  Ferns,  the  silver-leaved  meadow  grass  will 
form  an  exquisite  silver  chain  or  outer  belt,  or  a 
group  of  the  latter,  margined  with  the  former, 
or  the  still  more  graceful  Isolepsis  gracilis,  would 
be  very  effective. 

No  other  yet  introduced  is  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed as  the  present  one  for  marginal  ellect,  or  as  a 
belt  for  conservatory  decorati»)n  on  a  large  scale. 
The  facility  of  its  growth,  ready  increase,  and 
uniformily  picturesque  effect  in  the  embellishment 
of  illuminated  drawing  and  ball-rooms,   when 
cultivated  in  large  groups,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  plants  in  its  secticm  ;  and  the 
first  example  of  a  long-wished-for-desideratum  of 
a  plant  perfectly  adapted,  l>y  greenhouse  culture, 
for  floral  decoration  by  day  and  night  through- 
out the  winter  months. 

The  Silver  Meadow  grass  differs  from  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  Dactylis  by  the  much  more  dense 
and  luxuriant  growth,  the  former  having  numer- 
ous small  rootlets  upon  the  under  stems  ;  the  lat- 
ter species  are  generally  restricted  to  solitary  tufts 
of  Trowth,  without  such  roots,  and  thereby  admit 
of  but  slow  increase. 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


evergreens. 


Griselinia    littoralis.— This   beautiful, 


OBITUARY. 
Dr.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  is  amongst  the 
losses  of  the  month.  In  many  brandies  of 
science  he  was  distinguished,  but  known  to  our 
readers,  chiefly,  as  one  of  the  leading  American 
Botanists.  In  some  branches  of  botany  he  had 
few  equals,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  authority 
by  his  contemporaries. 

Jersey  Port  AVine.— In  every  grocer's  store 
may  be  seen  pictures  of  a  beautiful  girl  gatli^ring 
grapes ;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the 


public  to  believe  that  the  wine  to  which  this  card 
alludes  is  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape. 

United  States  officers  are  made  to  certify  m 
advertisements  to  the  "genuine  grape  wine  made 
'  from  the  real  Port  grape  in  so  and  so^s  vineyard 
^  in  New  Jersey  ;"  and  clergymen  are  found  to  re- 
commend it,  for  -  sacramental  purposes,"  as  the 
I  pure  juice  of  the  grai>e. 

'      Now  there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  that 
'  Passaic  (New  Jersey)  grows  the  genuine  Port 
grape  ;  but  it  does,  and  so  do  all  other  parts  of 
New  Jersey. 
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The  following?  is  Mr.  Robert  Buhver's  state- 
ment from  the  English  consulate,  at  Oporto,  to 
the  British  Government,  as  to  how  our  "Port 
Wine  "  is  made  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  our 
*'  Samburc:  Port  "  New  Jersey  friends  may  not 
be  'considered  national  benefactors,  for  their 
efforts  to  drive  the  foreign  stuff  from  the  market : 

"  The  way  in  which,  what  in  England  is  called 
Port  Wine,  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  for 
the  London  market,  is  this  :  The  Paiz  de  Yen- 
haterio  abounds  in  the  elderberries  ;  the  berries 
of  these  trees  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  kilns. 
The  wine  is  then  thrown  on  them,  and  the  ber- 
ries are  trodden  (as  previously  the  grapes)  till  it 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  coloring  matter 
ol  the  berries.  Brandy  is  then  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  three  to  sixteen  gallons  to  every 
p  pe  of  115  gallons.  This  ?.s  the  composition  of  all 
i\  e  Port  Wine  hitherto  drank  in  England.  No 
pure  wine,  no  wine  not  thus  specially  adulterated 
for  the  English  taste,  was  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Committee  of  Tasters  to  pass  the  bar 
of  Douro  before  the  year  18G5."— i^or7i(?*/'s  Press. 


was  almost  an  entire  failure,  his  orchard,  con- 
taining perhaps  170  trees,  gave  him  a  thousand 
bushels  of  apples,  and  that  is  about  his  average 
crop.  But  how  did  he  do  it  ?  The  secret  is 
worth  knowing.  Well  said  he,  "there  is  no  great 
secret  in  the  matter.  You  see  I  get  large  yields 
of  grass  from  this  meadow  by  liquid  manuring, 
but  the  trees  are  benefited  by  the  manures  quite 
as  much  as  the  grass,  and  perhaps  more.  I  feed 
my  grasses  and  I  feed  my  trees,  and  they  do  not 
fail  me." 

One  great  feature  in  the  use  of  sawdust  for  ab- 
sorbing liquid  manures,  is  that  it  can  ])e  spread 
evenly  and  is  easily  broken  up  in  minute  parti- 
cles, and  thus  becomes  more  available  to  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees.— A.  Willard  in  C.  Oen- 
tleman. 


Yarieties  of  the  Scuppernono. — On  the 
Cape  Fear  they  have  another  variety  of  Scupper- 
nong  ;  the  common  variety  being  white,  furnishes 
a  light  and  clear  wine.     The  second  ripens  as  the 
first  is  being  exhausted,  is  darker  in  color,  and 
produces  a  stronger  wine  ;  a  third  ripening  still 
later,  being  matured  in  the  house,  frequently 
lasting  until  Christmas, furnishing  an  exceedingly 
strong  wine,  readily  causing  intoxication.     The 
vine  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  but  prospers 
well  now  on  every  variety  of  soil  that  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  yield  any  of  the  ordinary  hoed  crops  of  the 
county.     I  think  it  will  endure  the  climate  any 
where  south  of  the  James.     It  is  not  practical  to 
prune  it,  except  with  great  care  and  at  certain 
l)criods— never  in  the  spring — nor  without  dres- 
ing  the  wound  with  great  care,  the  bleeding  be- 
ing so  profuse  as  to  soften  and  force  away  any 
other  than  a  very  tenacious  dressing. — Cor  res- 
poiidence  of  Southern  Planter. 


GooDRTcn  Potatoes.— Mr.  Goodrich  raised 
over  16,000  seedling  potatoes  of  which  number 
less  than  10  sorts  have  proved  of  value  to  the 
general  cultivator.  They  are  the  Cuzco,  raised 
from  the  seed  of  the  wild  Peruvian,  and  its  pro- 
geny the  Early  Goodrich  and  Ilarison  ;  the  Gar- 
net Chili,  from  seed  of  the  Rough  Purple  Chili, 
and  its  progeny  Calico  ;  lastly  the  Pinkeye  Rusty- 
coat,  from  seed  of  the  Western  Red,  and  its  pro- 
geny the  Gleason. 

In  addition  to  these'  is  the  Earhj  lioae,  not 
raised  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  but  obtained  from  seed 
of  the  Garnet  Chili  inlROl,  by  Mr.  Albert  Bresee, 
of  Yermont. — Practical  Farmer. 


How  TO  make  an  old  Orchard  rear 
Fruit. — While  admiring  the  dark  green  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  the  orchard,  I  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Lewis  that  nearly  all  the  old  or- 
chard s  of  Herkimer  seemed  to  be  dying  out,  but 
that  his  trees  were  looking  unusually  well— but 
did  they  bear  fruit  ?  lie  said  he  found  no  ditti- 
culty  as  3'et  in  getting  good  crops.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  when  the  apple  crop  in  Herkimer 


Southwestern  Yirginia  is  an  Arcadia  of 
pastoral  lands,  live  stock,  grain  and  fruits ;  of 
salt   copper,   lead,   lime,   gypsum,   sulphur  and 
other  minerals  ;  and  its  soil  and  climate  are  un- 
surpassed in  fertility  and  salubrity.     Its  waters 
flow  southwest  into  Tennessee,  and  northwest 
and  north  into  the  Big  Sandy  and  New  River. 
In  its  centre  nearly  is  a  garden,  called  Burke's 
Garden,  inclosed  by  nature  with  mountains  for 
palisades  ;  a  parallelogram  lying  north  and  south, 
in  which  rises  the   Blue  Stone  spring,  flowing 
through  the  only  outlet  on  the  western  barrier 
into  Wolf  creek,  a  branch  of  New  River.     It  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  spots  in  a  whole 
region  of  fertility,  beauty,   mineral  wealth,  and 
curious  and  wonderful  topography.    This  region, 
I  independent  of  its  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
I  contains  about  5,000  square  miles,  and  is  capable 
I  of  containing  a  population  of  050,000  inhaljitants. 
'  —J.  R.  RuFFiN,  in  Southern  Plajiter. 


*  ■ 


Sour  and  Sweet  Apples  on  the  same 

Tree. The  Maine  Farmer  gives  an  account  of 

this  phenomenon  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Benjamin 
Allen.  We  have  seen  accounts  of  this  freak  fre- 
quently in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  no  doubt  characteristic  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  to  vary  in  this  way. 


150  pounds  of  fibre,  bringing  now  in  London  60 
cents  in  gold,  can  be  gathered  annually  from 
every  acre  of  well-rooted  plants. — Correspon- 
dent in  Southern  Cult. 


The  Ramte.— It  is  planted  by  root  cuttings, 
and  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  increases 
very  rapidly— 2000  plants  having  this  year  been 
started  from  20— and  springs  up  perennially  from 
the  roots,  wherever  the  ground  does  not  freeze  a 
foot  deep.     From  2  to  4  cuttings,  yielding  each 


The  Beech  as  a  Hedge  Plant.— It  may 
be  used  with  much  success,  making  a  beautiful 
hedge,  if  care  is  used  in  shortening  in.  I  saw 
many  hedges  of  this  kind  in  Switzerland,  Eastern 
France  and  Prussia,  and  was  struck  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  beech  for  a  thin  but  effective 
hedge.  It  branches  little,  is  stift'  and  keeps  its 
place.  I  saw  but  little  that  was  killed  or  injured 
by  dry  seasons.— T.  S.  L.,  in  Maine  Farmer. 


POREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Wines  of  England  and  France.— In  the 
comparison  of  French  and  English  wines,  made 
from  fruit  other  than  the  Grape,  the  preference, 
as  to  superiority,  must  be  given  to  the  French 
manufiicture.  With  really  sui^erior  fruits  we 
make  worse  wines.  It  may  be  that,  hereafter, 
this  department  of  English  industry  will  receive 
more  attention,  and  that  with  this  attention,  the 
quality  will  advance. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  preparing 
wine  from  fruits,— the  one  by  fermentation,  pure 
and  simple  ;  the  other  by  the  addition  of  eau-<le- 
vie  and  of  sugar.  The  first  procedure  gives  the 
veritable  wine.  As  to  the  latter,  the  simple  fer- 
mentation is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  the  fruit,  the  remainder  only  l)eing 
mixed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  eau-de-vie  and 
sugar,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
mixed  with  the  residue  of  the  liquor  to  give  it 
flavor  and  body.  All  parts  of  the  fruit  are  ordi- 
narily submitted  to  fermentation.  The  white 
and  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  in  high  request 
for  coloring  and  giving  flavor  to  Gooseberry, 
Apple,  Cherry,  Peach  and  other  wines.— ^l(/r tew ?- 
taral  Gazette 


tis,  Myosotis  and  Heliotrope  mixed  in  the  centre; 
a  band  of  Bougainvillea,  and  outside  of  this  again 
were  Roses  and  mixed  flowers,  and  a  fringe  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum.     The  2d  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  whose  bouquet  was  spoil- 
ed by  a  huge  Eucharis  bloom  in  the  centre,  which 
was  out  of  character  with  the  other  materials. 
A  prettier  effect  was  produced  by  the  M  prize 
bouquet,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Robins,  Oakley  Park, 
who  had  Rose  buds,sprigs  of  Kalosanthes,  Heaths 
and  Myosotis  in  the  centre  ;  the  margin  fringed 
with  Ilordeum  jubatum,  and  the  surface  feather- 
ed over  with  Airopsis.     It  was  spoiled  by  a  stalk 
of  the  variegated  CyiK?rus  alternifolius  at  the 
crown,  and  by  having  too  nuich  Airopsis,  but 
was  otherwise  very  pretty.     Several  of  the  others 
showed  considerable  talent  in  the  art  of  armng- 
ing  flowers,  esiiecially  one  from  Miss  S.  Goodrick, 
Ilengrave  Mills,  Bury,  which  was  the  most  taste- 
ful of  the  whole  lot.— Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Bouquets  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmond's 
Exhibition.— Of  Ladies'  Hand  Bouquets  some 
40  were  shown,  which  it  is  impossible  to  criticise, 
except  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  by  no  means  fall 
in  with  the  views  of  the  judges  as  to  the  most 
meritorious  among  them.  The  1st  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  Delamere,  Holm  Lane,  Oxton. 
This  bouquet  consisted  of  pale  Roses,  Stephano- 


Horticultural  Sharpers.— England  has 
her  share  of  Horticultural  shariwrs.  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle 
gives  the  following  as  a  sketch  of  "one  of  their 
ways"  of  working : 

"One  sunnner  afternoon  a  gentleman  alights 
from  his  dog-cart  at  Mr.  Royston's  extensive 
grounds,  and  gives  in  his  card,  'Mr.  AValter  Long, 
Longsight,  Manchester.'  He  has  come  to  look 
out  some  shrubs,  trees  and  floricultural  mrities, 
for  his  'place.'  He  evinces  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  specimens  shown  him,  but  defers  to 
Mr.  Royston's  judgment  in  the  selection.     About 
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fifty  pounds'-worth  are  ch()S(;ii,  and  promised  to 
be  sent  oir.  Mr.  Lonjj:  explained  that  he  never 
ran  bills,  always  preferred  to  pay  cash  ;  but 
having  been  at  great  exi)ense  about  his  'place,' 
and  having  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
exceed  the  amount  he  intended  expending  in 
shrubs,  he  supposed  his  acceptance  at  two  months 
would  be  satisfactory  V  The  candor  of  his  man- 
ner disarming  suspicion,  Mr.  Royston  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  part  with  his  goods  on  those  terms. 
In  two  months'  time  he  discovered  himself  to  be 
a  victim  of  the  "Long"  firm,  without  hope  of  re- 
dress. It  is  worse  than  useless  to  sue  a  man  on  a 
bill  who  has  got  nothing  ;  while  as  no  'false  pre- 
tences' had  been  made,  he  was  not  amenal^le  to 
criminal  law,for  Walter  Long  really  lived  at  Long- 
sight,  Manchester,  and  had  a  'place'  there  com- 
prising two  rooms,  and  about  half-a-crown's 
worth  of  furniture. 

A  month  after  this  bill  had  been  dishonored, 
the  same  gentleman,  in  the  same  dog-cart  (hired 
from  the  neighboring  town),  presented  himself 
once  more  at  Mr.  Koyston's  place  of  business. 
Mr.  Royston  could  liardly  believe  his  eyes  ;  called 
him  a  thief,  and  a  swindler,  and  ordered  him  oft' 
his  grounds. 

'All  you  say  may  be  correct. '  Mr.  Long  own- 
ed very  calmly.  'I  am  a  swindler,  and  1  don't 
deny  it.'  I  am  a  memlx'r  of  the  'Long'  firm, 
but  our  rule  is  never  to  swindle  the  same  man 
twice.  I  am  come  to  make  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  reparation  for  the  loss  I  caused  you.  You 
remember  those  shrubs  you  sent  me  ?  I  sold 
them  pretty  well,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you.  (D<m't 
get  angry,  but  listen.)  They  gave  such  satis- 
faction, that  I  now  have  an  order  to  supply  an- 
other lot  at  a  much  better  figure,  and  I  thought 
1  couldn't  do  better  than  come  and  make  an  hon- 
est deal  with  you  for  them.' 

'And  you  think  tne  fool  enough  to  be  gulled  a 
second  time  !'  said  Mr,  Royston. 

'Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  sir  ;  I  bring  the 
money  with  me'  (he  produced  a  bundle  of  notes), 
'and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  part  with  your  goods 
till  they  are  paid  for.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  good 
a  man  of  business  to  allow  any  sore  feeling  at 
being  'done'  before,  to  interfere  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  turning  money  now.  liesides,  we  do 
business  honestly  at  times.  I  have  a  hona-fde 
commission  to  buy  these  trees,  and  out  of  my 
profit  I  will  certainly  pay  you  something  off*  the 
acceptance. ' 

Mr.  Royston  not  seeing  how  he  could  lose 
money  on  such  terms,  was  finally  persuaded  to 


deal.  Shrubs  were  selected  to  the  same  amount 
as  before— fifty  pounds— packed  in  his  wagon, 
and  started  into  town  ;  the  arrangement  being, 
Mr.  Long  should  drive  Mr.  Royston  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  would  pay  the  account. 

Having  directed  his  man  not  to  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  railway  station,  but  to  wait  with 
them  outside  the  hotel  for  orders  (a  precaution 
which  Mr.  Long  assented  to  as  quite  justified), 
Mr.    Royston  mounted  the   dog-cart,  and  was 
driven  into  town  to  the  hotel  by  his  cust(mier. 
Arrived  there,  Mr.   Long  called  for  brandy-and- 
water,   cigars  and  writing  materials ;  paid  his 
hotel  bill,  somewhat  ostentatiously  displaying  his 
gold  and  notes  ;  and  asked  :Mr.  Royston  to  write 
him  out  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  his  account. 
This   done,  Mr.  Long  began  to  count  out  the 
money  in  payment ;  but  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
his  occupation,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
'This  won't  do,'  he  said  thoughtfully.    'I  have 
not  been  a  swindler  for  nothing.     If  I  pay  you 
this  mcmey  now,  you  will  pocket  it  for  your  ac- 
cei)tancc,  and  then  go  and  tell  your  man  to  drive 
back  to  your  place  again  with  the  shrubs,  so  that 
I  shall  be  swindled  this  time.' 
Mr.  Royston  disclaimed  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
'Xo  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  no  doubt ;    but  a  man 
in  my  position  can't  aftbrd  to  place  himself  in  any 
one's  hands.     Now  you  see,   that   I  have  the 
money  to  pay,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the 
receipt  in  your  pocket.     Tell  your  man  to  deliver 
the  goods  at  the  railway  station  (goods  dei)art- 
ment),  when  I  will  give  you  the  notes,  and  you 
can  hand  me  the  receipt.     That's  fair  to  you,  and 
secures  me.' 

Not  seeing  any  hitch,  and  knowing  that  Long 
had  the  money,  Mr.  Royston  acceded  to  this  prop- 
osition, though  not  without  considerable  hesita- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  goods  were  consigned  at 
the  railway  station,  to  a  Manchester  firm  by 
Long's  directions.  Mr.  Royston  asked  for  his 
money. 

'Shake  hands  with    me,   my  dear  sir,'  said 
Long  :  'you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  met.' 
'AVhat  do  you  mean  i" 

'This.  My  train  starts  in  ten  minutes  ;  you 
can  send  in  your  account  when  you  please,  or  you 
can  draw  on  nic  at  two  months,  if  you  prefer — 
or  book  it,  you  know. ' 

Royston  fetched  a  policeman  ;  but  when  Mr. 
Long  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  debt 
to  be  recovered  by  the  usual  process,  the  con- 
stable regretted  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 


case. 
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AMERICAN    POMOLOGICAL     SOCIETY. 

We  continue  some  of  our  notes,  giving 
the  discussion  on  Pears,  and  a  few  other  matters 
of  interest.  The  whole  of  the  pear  talk  was  in 
the  most  rapid  maimer,— several  members  speak- 
ing nearly  at  once,— our  report,  however,  we 
believe  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  we  fear, 
we  have  omitted  some  opinions  which  would 
have  been  valuable,  had  we  been  able  to  catch 
them  in  time. 

Clapp's  Favorite,  a  pear  recently  originating 
at  Bost<m,  was  highly  commended  on  all  hands. 
Barry  said  not  very  vinous,  but  good  and  pro- 
mising. 

The  President  pronounced  it  the  largest,  hand- 
somest and  best,  of  early  pears,  productive, 
lacking  nothing  for  a  first  class  iDcar.  It  ripens 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Bartlett. 

Ed  munds.  Barry  said  not  handsome,  but  good 
at  Rochester. 

Julienne  is  old,  but  a  good  variety  and  of  first 
quality. 

Howell.  Barry  said  handsome  fruit.  Hus- 
man,  fine  and  productive.  A  voice  from  Ohio 
said,  "fine,"  and  others  from  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
and  Boston,  said  "good." 

Beurre  Superfin.  AVilliams  of Montclair,  N.  Jer- 
sey, "Fine,  but  rather  acid." 

Sterling,  lx>autiful  and  desirable  market  fruit, 
although  of  si'cond  quality.     Wilder  said  early. 

Wedgewood,  somebody  said  was  a  good  early 
I^ear,  ripening  about  25th  of  August. 

Beurre  Diel  cracks  in,  with  Wilder  ;  with  War- 
der 3  years  out  of  4.  Fine  with  Dr.  I^ng. 
"Well"  with  somebody  at  St.  Louis,  cracks  in 
lUinois,  no  disease  with  Heaver,  (Cincinnatti) 
in  25  years. 

Beurre  d'Anjou  was  universally  commended 
as  one  of  the  best  pears  of  its  season,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  profitable  for  market  at  Alton,  Ills. 
Good  with  Brown. 

Sheldon,  Mr.  Lyon  in  a  report  says,  was  highly 
commended  without  dissent ;  but  our  notes  say, 
Hooker  of  Rochester,  "one  of  the  best,"  Bronson 
of  Geneva,  "very  good,"  Mc  Cullough  of  Cincin- 
natti, "leaf  blighted  badly,"  Trowbridge  of  Con 
ncjcticut,  "cracks,"  Manning  of  Massachi  setts, 
"first-rate. 


Beurre  Clairgeau  was  extolled  for  beauty,  size, 
flavor,  but  not  1st  rate  by  Barry. 

Dorr  and  Richardson  were  also  inquired  for, 
but  nobody  answered. 

Tyson  was  highly  praised,  although  a  tardy 
bearer,  by  Clagget,  Mo.,  also  Colman's,  Mo.,  ex- 
perience. Wilder,  "a  first  class  amateurs  fruit." 
Williams,  hangs  well  on  the  tree — bears  later  on 
standards. 

Onondaga  is  generally  successful — excellent  for 
market  with  Wilder. 

Easter  Beurre,  not  approved  ;  needs  a  long 
season  at  Alton,  Ills.  Parker  Earle,  South  Pass, 
Ills.,  poor  quality.  In  Ohio,  fine.  In  St.  Louis, 
fine. 

Winter  Nelis,  small,  but  excellent.  Wilder, 
poor.  Barry  at  Rochester,  one  of  the  best  when 
well  grown,  wants  good  culture,  and  the  fruit 
thinned,  when  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  pears  ; 
others  spoke  of  it  as  "generally  good."  A  'mass' 
voice  said  it  was  "poor."  Hooker  (Rochester) 
thought  it  tro  uncertain.  Flagg  at  Alton,  found 
it  "good  in  a  long  season." 

Lawrence,  McCuUough  (Cin.),  "best  winter 
pear,"  also  said  Colman  and  Brown  Smitl^;  at 
Rochester  some  said  very  good.  Good  with  Wil- 
liams at  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.  A  late  autumn  pear 
with  Dr.  Hull,  .at  Alton,  Ills.  Some  one  at  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  said  keeps  well  till  April  there.  T. 
T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  said  keeps  long  and 
very  good. 

Flemish  Beauty, "bad"  with  Wilder  ;  at  Alton. 
Ills.,  "fine."  Cincinnatti,  some  one  said  "best 
they  have,"  but  Heaver  of  the  same  place,  said 
"variable."  Parker  Earle,  South  Pass,  "leaf 
blights."  Brown  Smith,  "very  good,  if  gathered 
early."  Bryant,  Princeton,  Ills.,  "leaf  blights.'' 
Nelson,  Fort  AVayne,  "one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable." 

Beurre  Hardy.  Barry,  "fine,  first  quality, 
fine  foliage."  Williams,  'cracks  very  badly  at 
Mont  Clair.' 

Beurre  Bosc,  several  spoke  in  its  favor.  Clag- 
get did  not  like  it,  and  Colman,  both  of  St.  Louis, 
thought  it  poor. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Sylvester,  found  it  valu- 
able at  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Wilder  found  it  good, 
when  managed  like  Easter  Beurre. 

Dix.  Wilder,  slow  in  bearing,  sometimes 
cracks,  but  fine  when  it  comes  right. 

The  President  presented  the  following  list  of 
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pears  unaiuinoiisly  recommended  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  as  the  best  for 
general  cultivation  in  that  State  : 

Bartlett,  Seckel,  Urbaniste,  Merriam,  Sheldon, 
Beurre  d'Anjou. 

Next  to  the  above,  if  the  list  is  to  be  extended  : 

Brandywine,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Onondaga,  Howell,  Lawrence. 

And  for  a  farther  extension  : 

Belle  Lucrative,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield. 

Cherries  were  next  considered,  but  received 
little  attention. 

Dr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  in  behalf  of  the 
ladies  of  St.  Louis,  presented  the  President  with 
a  beautiful  wreath  of  evergreens,  interwoven  with 
flowers,  which  was  accepted  by  him  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratification. 

On  account  of  the  want  of  time,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  reports  of  standing  committees  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretiiry,  unread,  and  published 
with  the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Indiana,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  : 

Tr/t€reu.s,  The  time  left  to  this  Convention  for 
the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  apple,  is  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  do  Justice  to  this  great  staple 
and*most  important  of  all  fruits  ;  therefore, 

Jiemdved,  That  growers  of  that  fruit  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  with  the  General  Fruit  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  value  and  adaptation  of 
dillerent  varieties  to  the  difterent  soils  and  cli- 
mates, as  well  as  the  diseases  of  the  fruit  and  the 
tree  ;  and  that  said  committee  may  conununicate 
the  same  to  the  Society,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 


«•■■» 


OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
at  Sandusky,  on  7th  of  December.  The  snow- 
storm prevented  many  from  attending ;  as  it  was, 
there  was  an  avemge  of  about  fifty  members  pre- 
sent each  day — not  as  many  as  usual,  we  were 
informed.  The  show  of  fruits  was  not  as  large 
as  on  former  occasions,  but  were — Apples  and 
Grapes— of  high  character.  Amongst  the  former 
were  not  many  new— but  the  Grimes'  Golden 
Pippin,  now  several  years  before  the  public,  but 
little  known,  was  prominent.  Moore's  Extra, 
from  Sciota  County,  was  favorably  received  ;  and 
the  Lady's  Favorite,  from  Tuscola,  Flory's  Seed- 
ling BeUflower  and  Carpenter's  No.  1,  received 


fiworable  notice  from  the  committee.  Of  grapes, 
there  was  nothing  better  than  the  far  famed  Ca- 
tawba. Of  whites,  however,  a  new  one,— Lor- 
raine—seemed  to  us  to  promise  favonibly  to  com- 
ix^te  for  the  honor  of  being  the  best  white  grape 
out. 

We  arrived  there  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and 
found  Mr.  Bateham  urging  the  Society  to  change 
its  name  from  Pomological  to  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, a  suggestion  which  Avas  afterwards  adopted. 
Col.  llichmond,  a  very  successful  fruit  grower, 
then  gave  a  very  interesting  history  of  fruit  grow- 
ing at  Sandusky.  Dr.  Warder  followed  by  an  ex- 
cellent address,  which,  as  it  was  in  manuscript, 
will  no  doubt  be  published  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Society. 

Being  in  a  favorable  grape  i-egion,  this  subject 
had  an  excellent  chance  for  ventilation.  A  long 
list  of  varieties  was  taken  up — many  of  them  pro- 
duced no  response,  but  on  the  following  a  discus- 
sion took  place : 

Adirondac  had  not  done  well  with  some  San- 
dusky growers.     Pretty  fair  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Aiken,  Some  speakers  thought  a  distinct  seed- 
ling ;  others  that  it  was  no  more  than  an  Isabella, 
which  had  got  modified  by  soil  or  circumstances, 
—a  sort  of  ccxjuetry  Miss  Isabelki  is  known  to  bo 
guilty  of. 

AlkiVs  Hybrid.  Bateham  had  found  liable  to 
mildew.  Meehan  (not  a  member,  but  invited  to 
participate)  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  hybridize,  but  thought  the  ix>llen 
of  the  native  had  been  inoperative,  and  that  it 
was  a  foi-eigner  of  about  the  same  rank,  in  gene- 
ral for  cultivation,  as  Golden  Chasselsis,  which 
otu^n  did  well  in  the  oix»n  air.  ;Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Delaware,  said  he  had  a  seedling  which  he  knows 
is  a  hybrid,  and  yet  as  much  like  Allen's  Hybrid 
as  possible. 

Alvcy.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  a  first-class 
grajie,  but  unproductive.  Barnes,  of  Sandusky, 
— if  not  too  severely  pruned  bore  well. 

Bhick  Hawk.  Warder  said  foliage  and  habit 
like  Concord  ;  a  little  earlier,  rather  sweeter. 

Black  King.  Campbell  said  was  a  little  earlier 
than  Concord  but  inferior  in  flavor. 
Brinckh.  A  member  said  not  hardy. 
Casfiidai/j  Barney  had  found  to  have  many  good 
qualities,  but  the  bunches  were  too  small,  and  the 
other  qualities  were  not  sufficiently  superior  to 
outweigh  this  defect. 

Catawba.  Elliot  said  "  nothing  equal  to  it  to- 
day," and  other  speakers  agreed  with  him  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 
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CJiarhttc  was  said  to  be,  by  several  gentlemen, 
not  Diana,  but  like  it.  Elliott  and  Campbell  un- 
able to  detect  any  diflference,  and  Barney  re- 
marked that  he  had  found  Diana  variable  enough 
to  make  a  Charlotte. 

Christine,  Meehan  said  ranked  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  valuable  early  grape,  though  not  of  first- 
class  excellence.     It  was  the  same  as  Telegraph. 

Clinton.  Praised  highly  by  Bateham  for  pro- 
ductiveness after  it  was  3  years  old  ;  his  experi- 
ence was  in  heavy  clay  soil. 

Concord  generally  praised— and  the  announce- 
ment made  that  it  formed  an  excellent  sparkling 

wme. 

Cuyahoga  had  been  found  valuable  in  wine- 
making,  for  mixing  with  other  varieties. 

Cynthiana.  Like,  and  Warder  thought  might 
prove  a  rival  to,  Norton's  Virginia. 

Delaware.  Had  not  done  well  with  Warder 
till  this  year— was  very  good  this  year.  Bateham 
said  it  was  better  than  anything  else  this  year. 
Too  much  moisture  in  the  subsoil  would  prevent 
a  Catawba  from  ripening,  but  would  not  thus  af- 
fect a  Delaware.  General  Mills  found  Delaware 
to  prefer  limestone  clay.  Buttles  thought  the 
prevalent  idea  that  an  extra  rich  soil  is  necessary 
for  Delaware  an  error. 

Diana  Hamburg^  one  gentleman  had  found  a 
rather  late  variety. 

Golden  Clinton,  Campbell  had  found  wanting 
in  flavor. 
Detroit,  like  Catawba,  but  earlier. 
Hartford  Prolific.  It  was  noted  by  several,  as 
a  good  point  in  its  favor,  that  it  would  hang  long 
on  the  vine,  and  one  need  not  hurry  it  on  to  a 
falling  market.  Some  had  known  them  remain 
on  the  vine  till  Catawbas  were  ripe.  AVarder 
had  seen  them,  at  Knox's,  on  the  vines  so  late  as 
October  10th. 

'  Hattie.    It  was  said  there  were  two  of  the  same 
name. 

lona,  Col.  llichmond  said,  last  year,  it  dropped 
its  leaves  ;  this  year  it  promised  very  well.  It 
did  not  bear  as  much  as  he  would  like, — but  he 
<»hinks  much  better  of  it  than  he  did.  It  ripened 
xith  him  one  week  earlier  than  Catawba.  Col. 
Buttles,  of  Columbus,  gave  an  excruciating  ac- 
count of  his  experience  with  it.  He  commenced 
in  'G5  with  53  vines,  from  Dr.  Grant,  planted  in 
a  soil  and  situation  esiKJcially  praised  by  him  who 
said  "  he  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  few  inches 
of  such  soil  on  lona  Island."  In  the  fall,  all  the 
vines  were  dead  except  one,  which  grew  remark- 
ably strong,  and  proved  to  be  a  Rogers'  No.  9. 


Determined  to  succeed,  he  set  out  500  more,  of 
Jirst  quality  vines.  1(')5  were  all  that  wore  alive 
in  spring.  Undismayed,  he  set  out  500  more,  of 
which  many  died ;  but,  determined  to  survive 
the  Excoriating  process,  he  put  in  again  another 
400.  His  whole  bill  for  lona  vines  with  the  Dr., 
was  $1800. 

He  begins  to  have  some  hopes  at  length, 
as  he  has  now  50  little  vines  alive,  and  from  one 
he  got  a  tiny  little  bunch  last  fall.  In  view  of  a 
five  dollar  book  having  been  recently  got  out, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  pulVthi.s  grajxi,  he 
wanted  information,  and  to  know  whether  it  was 
worthy  of  culture,  or  whether  he  was  a  victim  of 
misplaced  confidence. 

Mr.  Stephens  said  the  demand  for  lonas  had 
been  enormous,  and  the  vitality  of  the  vine  had 
been  impaired  by  steam  propagation  to  supply  it. 
Another  gentleman  denied  that  the  lona  had 
been  so  extensively  planted  as  to  create  any 
more  demand  for  it  than  for  many  other  popular 
vines.  Dr.  Warder  said,  other  kinds  of  vines 
had  been  steam  propagated  as  badly  as  lona. 
Mr.  Campbell  said  he  could  and  would  engage  to 
produce,  by  ''steam  propagation,"  as  good  vines 
which  should  be  iwmmnently  as  healthy  as  vines 
raised  any  other  way. 

Bateham  said  the  fact  that  it  did  well  with  Col. 
Richmond,  and  in  other  places  he  had  seen, 
showed  there  was  nothing  diseased  in  the  consti- 
tuti(m  of  the  vine.  It  might  be  found  that  it  was 
a  graiHi  not  so  well  adapted  to  general  culture,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  some  others.  This 
year  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  final  test  of  its  value.  He  feels  sure  it 
will  do  better  another  year.  He  has  no  interest 
in  lona,  any  more  than  any  other  grape,— but  it 
is  so  good  a  gmpe,  when  it  does  well,  that  he 
would  not  have  cultivators  too  easily  discour- 
aged. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  had  50  vines,  2  years  old, 
which,  although  they  had  not  fruited,  grew  en- 
couranindy.  Dr.  Newton  said  they  had  done 
pretty  well  on  Catawba  Island,  and  he  had  heard 
they  were  pretty  fair  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Meehan  was  asked  if  a  statement  circu- 
lated by  Dr.  Grant,  in  every  hamlet  in  the  Union, 
that  he  would  as  soon  have  an  lona  as  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  was  still  his  opinion— as  the  ques- 
tioner believed  that  opinion  had  been  the  cause 
of  numbers  being  planted  ?  Mr.  M.  was  also 
asked  for  his  exi^erience  of  the  grape  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  M.  said  it  was  a  matter  of  taste.  He 
would  prefer  a  well-ripened  lona  to  a  Muscat  of 
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Alexandria.  ^Many  others  might  not.  The  no- 
tice referred  to  was  not  authorized  by  him  ;  and 
if  the  parts  o^  the  Ijitter  given  in  asterisks  had 
been  fully  supplied,  it  would  have  borne  another 
construction. 

lie  had  seen  some  instances  of  great  success 
in  his  State  with  lona,— and  far  many  more 
failures  :  not  more  so,  perhaps,  thiin  with  some 
other  new  grai)es.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  new  grapes  in  his  vicinity  within 
ten  years,  but  no  one  had  any  fruit  of  any  conse- 
quence to  show,  but  Concord  and  Clinton.  He 
knew  of  a  case  of  lonas  which  were  tolerable  last 
year,  but  of  no  account  this.  Elliott  moved  to 
drop  the  discussion  of  lona,  until  we  "  see  the 
fruit  on  the  vines."     Carried. 

lardclla  was  not  esteemed  of  any  consequence. 
Buttles  had  a  similar  experience  with  it  as  with 
lona. 

Isabella  found  many  advocates.  It  and  Cataw- 
ba were  still  the  favorites  in  New  York  market. 
Storrs  knew  .S5(K)  to  net  .from  one  acre.  Rich- 
mond deemed  it  more  reliable  than  Catawba. 

Moiihd^  Mr.  Kelley  said,  had  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  Catawba,  but  two  weeks  earlier. 
Bateham  had  seen  it  at  Carix'nter's.  It  behaved 
admirably,  was  heavily  loaded  ;  when  Catawba 
along  side  rotU'd  considerably.  Must  marked  94 
and  Leike  says  best  of  any  for  wine.  Campbell 
agreed  to  its  wine  virtues,  but  not  as  good  to  eat 
as  Catawba. 

Norton's  Viryinia  necessary  to  be  strongly 
rooted  or  it  d(K*s  not  transplant  well.  Col.  Rich- 
mond said  it  made  a  good  dark  wine,  but  did  not 
recommend  it  very  highly. 

Rebecca^  liuttles  would  recommend  as  a  good 
amateur's  grajxi.  Campbell  had  only  found  it  re- 
liable in  sheltered  places. 

lientz,  Mcehan  said,  good  for  wine,  but  unfit 
for  table.     Warder  seconded  this  estimate. 

The  Society  then  took  up  Roger's  Seedlings,  but 
there  was  such  a  manifest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  grape  the  members  had  reference  to  un- 
der each  numlK'r,  that  we  fear  the  numbers  have 
got  inextricably  mixed,  and  we  shut  our  note- 
book in  despair  of  making  up  any  report  of  a  re- 
liable nature. 

Dr.  Warder  then  gave  one  of  his  characteristi- 
cally beautiful  extempore  addresses  on  the  value 
of  practical  entomology,  of  which  we  made  full 
notes,  and  will  publish  some  day  if  space  i^ermits. 


KANSAS    STATE    HORT.     SOCIETY. 

Under  this  name  a  society  has  been  established 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  vigorous  usefulness. 
The  lirst  meeting  was  held  at  Lawrence  on  Dec. 
l"2th.      Most  of  the  prominent  horticulturist  of 
the  State  att(mded. 

From  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  speakers  we 
gather  that  in  Kansas  the  apple  does  best  on 
the  elevated  lands.  Subsoiling  is  found  very  bene- 
ficial. The  hot  suns  of  August  often  causes  the 
bark  to  crack.  The  "sap  blight"  causes  some 
annoyance.  Cultivation  destroys  roots.  Mr. 
Ross  had  found  the  roots  extended  but  three  in- 
ches beneath  the  surfiice.  Low  branched  trees 
preferable. 

Of  the  Pear  the  "leaf  blight"  had  killed  the 
half  of  Kelsey 's  trees.  They  do  not  bear  as  young 
as  in  the  east.  Do  well  on  the  quince.  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  weighes  1  pound  at  times.  Stan- 
dards promise  to  be  most  profitable.  Tanner 
had  200  trees  in  bearing.  Fruit  brings  $1.50  per 
dozen  in  I^avenworth.  Should  plant  1000  trees 
in  spring.  Brackett  had  found  it  bad  to  stir  the 
soil  for  dwarf.  Ceased  the  practice  and  his  i)ear» 
now  did  well. 

Of  Peaches  Dr.  Ilousely  had  them  bearing  beau- 
tifully. With  many  the  buds  had  iK'cn  killed, 
and  he  proposed  to  plant  for  screens.  The  cur- 
culio  prevented  very  bright  prospects  for  j^Zur/t 
culture  in  Kansas. 

Cherries  of  the  Morella  class  were  spoken  of  as 
a  successful  crop. 

Of  Grapes  the  Concord  seemed  to  generally  do 
well.     Members  were  divided  about  all  others. 

The  Strawberry  doan  as  well  in  Kansas  as  in 
any  State  east.  Most  of  the  speakers  had  found 
the  Jucunda  every  way  bt^tter  than  any  other. 
Wilson's  Albany  the  next  best  for  profit ;  Max- 
well, however,  giving  the  latter  his  first  choice. 

In  Raspberries  the  Purple  Cane  had  many 
favorites.  Philadelphia  was  attacked  and  defen- 
ded by  others. 

In  regard  to  Bhtckberries  several  had  found  the 
wild  kinds  of  Kansas  preferable  to  Lawton,  but 
not  so  thought  Maxwell.  He  also  had  Ix'en  suc- 
cessful with  the  Currant,  but  Ilousely,  Brown, 
Ross,  Tanner,  Stayman  and  Lines  had  not.  The 
currant  borer  and  summer  heat  seems  to  be  the 
stumbling  block. 

The  Gooseberry  did  well  with  all. 

The  subject  of  pruning  at  transplanting  was 
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HINTS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  (early  in  Jan.)  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  the  hard  Winter  weather  of 
the  whole  of  December  seems  broken  up.  No 
doubt  we  shall  soon  again  have  another  visit  from 
the  grim  Ice  King,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  let 
olf  so  easily.  Now,  although  our  December  tem- 
l)erature  ruled  almost  continually  below  20^,  and 
often  near  Zero,  vegetation  is  apparently  no  more 
injured  than  if  we  had  had  but  half-a-dozen 
degrees  of  frost.  This  is  from  the  equable  night 
and  day  temperature,  and  the  absence  of  dry 
winds.  Soon  however  the  tissues  will  be  gorged 
with  sap,  and  the  hot  day  suns  and  dry  winds 


will  cause  rapid  evaporations,  when  many  losses 
will  follow  even  lower  temperatures  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past  month.  So  those  who  have  half- 
hardy  plants  unprotected  will  find  much  value 
yet  in  covering  them.  For  hardy  plants,  or  any 
small  things  that  will  bend  down,  common  earth 
is  as  good  as  anything.  It  acts  just  the  same  jus 
snow,  which  we  know  is  one  of  the  best  plant 
protectors.  For  most  larger  things  a  simple 
shade  from  the  sun  will  be  effective. 

All  pruning  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
for  the  later  it  is  left,  the  weaker  the  shoots  push, 
— the  roots  store  up  sap  all  W^inter  for  a  grand 
push  in  Sprmg,  and  the  end  buds  get  most  of  the 
supply,  by  cutting  back  early  the  lower  buds  get 


We  are  under  great  obligations  to  many  friends  I  discussed,  but  the  speakers  seemed  divided  in 
at  Sandusky,  who  all  united  to  make  our  visit  a  their  opinions  as  to  the  advantage  or  injury  of 
pleasant  and  instmctive  one.  |  the  practice. 


Fig.  1. 
tune  to  fill  up  strong  as  the  cut  away  ones  were.  |  Rustic  adornments  very  often  highly  embellish 
Hedges  that  have  been  neglected,  and  are  to  be  grounds.  These  can  be  made  of  split  wood 
renovated  should  be  cut  down  to  six  inches  from  nailed  to  board  frames.  The  worst  feature  is  that 
the  ground  if  not  already  done.  Miserable  things,  they  rot  away  so  soon  in  our  climate  as  scarcely 
mere  trees  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  standing,  to  serve  long  enough  for  tlie  labor.  To  guard 
may  be  reconstructed  most  beautifully  by  this  against  this  every  part  of  the  frame  work  should 
cutting  down  process.  Hedges  generally  should  be  tarred  or  painted,  and  the  pieces  used  for  the 
not  be  cut  at  this  season  for  any  other  purpose  fancy  work  should  be  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
than  to  bring  them  into  shape.  !  painted  of  various  shades  of  color  to  represent 
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natural  shades  of  bark.  The  effect  is  not  so  stri- 
king as  when  the  bark  is  left  on,  but  we  have  to 
sacrifice  a  little  to  permanence. 

Fig.  1,  is  an  illustration  of  a  rustic  flight  of 
steps  taken  from  Noel  Humphrey's  work,  which 
will  serve  to  show  what  we  mean  by  splitting 
sticks. 

I 


Fig.  2. 

Fiiz.  2,  is  an  old  tree  turned  into  a  rustic  seat. 
In  this  case  also  we  would  strip  the  bark  ofl",  as 
well  as  open  the  soil  about  the  collar  of  the  tree, 
and  Uir  well  to  preserve  it  from  rotting  there. 


to  have  the  soil  well  pressed  about  the  roots,  but 
it  injures  soil  to  press  it  when  wet. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  the 
lawn  should  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  while 
it  is  yet  soft ;  this  will  make  it  have  a  smooth  sur- 
face, take  out  many  small  inequalities,  and  press 
again  into  the  soil  the  roots  of  the  finer  grasses 
which  the  frost  may  have  drawn  out.  Where 
new  lawns  have  to  be  made  next  Spring,  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  in  March  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  ground  should  be  prepared  for  that 
now,  if  opportunity  offers.  For  a  good  lawn  the 
soil  should  be  loosened  at  least  twenty  inches 
deep,  and  be  well  enriched  with  stable-manure, 
where  practicable,  in  preference  to  any  concen- 
trated preparations.  Guano,  super-phosphates, 
&c.,  are  well  enough ;  but  they  do  not  give  the 
soil  th&t  fhre,  or  lend  it  that  porosity  by  which  it 
retains  moisture  and  air,  so  essential  to  perfect 
vegetation. 
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Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  design  for  a  rustic  flower  stand,— 
])ut  these  can  be  made  of  so  many  designs  and 
shaiies  by  a  handy  laborer  that  models  are  scarce- 
ly necessary. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  frost  is  over, 
February  is  the  great  planting  month,  but  do  not 
plant  immediately  after  the  frost  leaves  the  soil ; 
wait  till  it  dries  a  Uttle,  when  you  can  tread  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots  without  risk  of  render- 
ing it  hard  as  it  dries  more.  If  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  plant  in  wet  soil,  do  not  press 
the  soil  much  until  it  gets  drier.    It  is  important 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Discussion  is  still  progressing,  as  to  whether  it 
is  right  or  not  to  prune  fruit  trees  at  transplant- 
ing." Our  advice  is  to  do  so,  more  or  less,  in  all 

cases. 

Wherever  grafting  is  to  be  done,  many  proceed 
at  once  when  they  think  frost  is  over.     Our  ex- 
perience is  that  the  l)est  time  is  just  as  the  leaf 
buds  are  bursting.     The  grafts  must  be  cut  long 
before,  and  buried  in  the  earth  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling.     When  the  scions  are  thus  preserved 
grafting  may  be  done  to  near  midsummer.    Very 
strong  and  long  grafts  may  be  used  on  all  trees, 
if  not  d(me  too  early.     Marshall  P.  Wilder  gets 
strong  trees  very  soon  by  this  plan.     If  too  early 
done  these  long  shoots  would  dry  up.     These  re- 
marks are  for  amateurs  who  have  but  a  few  trees 
to  do ;  and  it  is  now  almost  necessity  for  every 
one  to  have  some  varieties  which  are  not  found 
to  do  well  in  a  locality  re-grafted  with  those  that 
will.     Nurserymen  who  have  much  to  do,  must 
begin  early  ;  but  they  use  short  grafts,  with  little 
evaporating  surface  exposed.     For  wax  to  keep 
out  the  air  from  the  wound,  farmers  use  common 
earth,  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  around  to  keep  it 
from  washing  away.     Others  who  have  more  to 
do,  use  lx?eswax,  rosin,  and  lard  in  about  equal 
proportions,  melted,  and  applied  a  little  warm. 
Some  years  ago  we  published  a  plan  for  making 
a  liquid  wax,  simply  melted  rosin  poured  into  a 
bottle  of  alcohol.     In  the  next  number  we  shall 
have  a  paper  by  Ilorticola  on  an  improved  French 
method. 
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Grape  Vines  are  of  course  all  pruned  and  tied 
up.  Just  as  the  buds  are  bursting  the  steel  blue 
beetle  attacks  them.  Hand  killing  is  the  remedy. 
Where  Grape  Vines  are  to  grow  fast,  use  twiggy 
stakes  or  wire  trellis  for  them  to  cling  to.  It  is 
as  good  as  manure.  Also  in  planting  Grapes  be 
sure  to  have  a  dry  bottom.  The  best  security 
against  wet  roots  is  to  raise  the  soil  above  the 
level  of  the  surface.  Also  the  drier  the  soil  the 
richer  it  may  be  without  risk  of  injury.  Organic 
manures  sour  rapidly  in  wet  places,  and  injure 
fibres. 

Peaches  that  have  the  yellows  may  be  recov- 
ered by  pruning  in  to  the  old  stump.  Dead  heart 
wood  makes  yellows, — the  sap  thus  becomes  ob- 
structed, and  there  is  no  remedy,  but  to  let  the 
tree  thus  renew  itself.  The  curl  is  caused  by  a 
rapidly  changing  temix»rature.  Plant  them  where 
they  will  not  push  out  by  a  few  warm  Spring 
suns. 

Curl  is  as  bad  as  curculio.  If  the  young  leaves 
get  injured  the  fruit  near  them  falls.  Peaches 
should  only  be  pruned  when  they  lose  vigor,  or 
when  necessary  to  correct  form. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  have  their 
weaker  shoots  thinned  out,  and  a  little  of  those 
left,  shortened.  It  makes  the  fruit  much  lariier. 
The  foreign  varieties  mildew  badly  unless  grown 
where  the  roots  will  be  moist  and  cool  in  Sunnner, 
but  not  wet.  All  these  mountain  or  high  north- 
ern races,  want  a  cool  Summer  soil.  AVith  the 
excei)tion  of  the  Cluster  there  has  not  been  nmcli 
improvement  on  the  Houghton's  Seedling  which 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  more  hardy  American 
class.  Ot  Currants  the  Red  and  White  Dutch 
and  Versaillaise  are  we  think  still  the  best. 

Of  Strawberries,  Wilscm's  Albanv  remains  the 
rno.st  [icncrally  i)opular ;  deficient  in  flavor,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is.  Of  course  they  "may  be  set  out 
now,"  but  such  hints  are  almost  too  stereotyped 
to  be  of  service  to  our  readers. 

Of  the  Fruit  Garden  for  February  we  may  say 
in  a  general  way — 

Never  plant  on  a  cold,  windy  day,  and  do  not 
plant  fruit  trees  on  a  poor,  thin  soil.  Suhaoil, 
drain.,  and  enrich.,  cannot  be  kept  too  prominent- 
ly before  the  planter.  If  the  trees  grow^  too  lux- 
uriantly to  bear  well  after  this,  it  is  easily  reme- 
died. We  can  plant  dwarf  trees,  or  root  prune, 
or  practise  Summer  pinching  and  training.  The 
last  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  experts. 
Where  skill  cannot  be  employed,  dwarfing  and 
root-pruning  will  be  extensively  used. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
In  those  favored  localities  where  the  frost  has 
melted  before  the  suns  of  Spring,  the  gardener 
will  lose  no  time  in  getting  in  his  Potatoes,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Spinage,  Radishes,  Let- 
tuce, Onions,  and  Salsafy.     These  should  be  the 
first  crops  put  in  after  the  season  breaks  up  for 
good.     The  earlier  they  are  in,  the  better.     As- 
paragus, Rhubarb,  and  Horse  Radish  beds  may 
now  be  made.     Asi)aragus  roots  are  generally 
planted  too  thickly  to  produce  fine  shoots,— they 
starve  one  another.     A  bed  five  feet  wide  should 
have  three  rows,  and  the  plants  set  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.     A  deep  soil  is  very  important,  as 
the  succulent  stems  require  every  chance  they  can 
get  for  obtaining  moisture.     About  four  inches 
beneath  the  soil  is  sutticient  to  plant  them,     Hhu- 
barb  also  requires  a  deep,  rich,  and  moist  soil. 
Horse  Radish  beds  are  best  made  by  taking  pieces 
of  strong  roots,  about  one  inch  long,  and  making 
a  holci  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  implies  dec'j),  with  a 
dibble,  and  dropping  the  piece. to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  ;  a  clean,  straight  root  will  then  risi;  up 
through  the  soil.— Crowns  or  eyes  are  better  than 
pieces  of  nwts,  where  they  can  be  had,  and  a 
rich  clayey  soil  bi'tter  than  a  light  sandy  one. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  or  still 
later  in  the  North,— say  the  middle  of  March,— 
Celery  and  late  Cabbage  may  Ix?  sown.  Here  we 
usually  sow  the  second  week  in  March. 

Those  who  have  hot-lx^ls  will  now  sow  Toma- 
toes, Egg  Plants,  IVppers,  and  other  vegetables 
that  can  be  forwanled  by  this  means;  and  those 
who  have  not,  will  sow  them  in  boxes  or  pans 
and  forward  them  in  windows.  Every  garden 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  few  hot-bed  sash  to  for- 
ward early  vegetables  ;  for  if  they  have  no  means 
of  applying  artificial  heat  to  them,  the  sash  will 
of  itself  forward  some  things  considerably. 

All  gardens  should  have  beds  of  herbs.     They 
are  always  looked  for  in  the  Fall,  and  nearly  al- 
ways forgotten  in  Spring.     Now  is  tlie  time  to 
plant  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Balm,  and  other  per- 
ennial herbs,  and   Parsley  and    other  seeds   of 
hardy  kinds  may  l)e  sown.     When  we  say  «o?/-, 
it  is,  of  course,  understood  to  nuan  wiicre  the 
I  ft-ost  has  evidently  broken   up  for  the   season. 
i  Our  readers  in  less  favored  climes  will  not  fon^ot 
i  it  when  it  does. 

I  Many  parties  like  to  have  Turnips  sown  in 
Spring.  The  only  way  to  succee^I  with  them  is 
to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  and  on  a  very  rich 
piece  of  ground,  where  they  may  grow  speedily. 
If  they  do  not  swell  before  the  hot  weather  comes 
they  will  certainly  run  to  seed.  ' 
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COMMUTsnCATIONS. 


PEAR  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

BY  J.  C.  THOMPSON,  TOMPKINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Bead  before  the  Penna.  llorU  Socieiij,  Jan.,  7,  0^^. 
I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  essay  on 
"Pear  and  its  Culture,"  by  P.  T.  Quhm,  read 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
and  published  in  the  Garthner's  Monthly,  for 
November,  1807. 

As  I  have  frequently  visited  the  grounds  in 
cliarge  of  Mr.  Quinn,  and  carefully  observed 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  treats  Pear  Trees,  and 
his  mode  of  planting,  training,  manuring  and 
keeping  the  ground  in  good  condition,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Quinn  fully  understands  the 
subject  he  is  writing  on. 

My  experience  in  Pear  culture  runs  back  some 
seventeen  years,  increasing  my  stock,  little  by 
little,  until  they  now  numlxir  near  a  thousand 
bearing  trees.  Having  given  the  subject  my 
|)ersonal  care  and  attention,  and  gaining  from 
tlie  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  from  long 
and  close  observation  of  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Pear,  leads  me  to  think  I  am  somewhat  com- 
jHitent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Pear 
Trees  and  Pear  culture. 

It  is  t/ue  that  Mr.  Quinn  has  gleaned  the 
field  so  thoroughly  that  scarce  a  head,  or  even  a 
gniin,   is  left  for  those  that  follow;  in  fact,  1 
might  say  he  has  given  "■  Pear  Culture  "  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  then  leaves  the  subject— a  hint  to 
the  wise  being  suthcient.     Yet,  in  connnending 
his  essay  to  the  careful  consideration  of  others, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  its  merits  entitle 
it  to,  I,  at  the  same  time,  propose  to  say  a  few 
''last    words"    on  the   subject,    and    thereby, 
possibly,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  knowledge  and 
exi)erience  to  the  stock  of  practical  information 
furnished  the  public  by  the  excellent  article  re- 
ferred to. 

It  is  near  twenty  years  since  I  heard  that 
worthy  nurseryman  and  pioneer  in  Pear  cul- 
ture—William Reed,  of  Elizabeth,  X.  J.— say, 
'•  It  would  be  impossible'  to  overstock  the  market 
with  good  Pears  for  twenty  years  to  come." 
His  prophecy  of  imposflibility  is  literally  true. 
So  far  from  the  market  binng  overstocked  with 
good  fruit,  Iruit-growers  are  only  just  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  Pear  crop, 
or  the  great  profit  in  growing  good  fruit,  such  as 
will  produce  well,  sell  well,  and  pay  the  grower 


well.  And,  hence,  the  inquiry  is  not  only  for 
more  trees,  but  better  trees,  and  for  the  very 
best  varieties  of  fruit. 

It  was  a  saying  of  that  worthy  old  pioneer  in 
gardening— Thomas  Bridgeman,  the  author  of 
"The  Young  Gardener's  Assistant "—"  It  is 
all  folly  to  grow  so  great  a  variety  of  vegetables; 
select  only  the  best  of  every  kind,  and  grow 
that."  This  is  equally  true  of  Pears.  Why 
cultivate  such  endless  varieties? 

My  experience,  like  that  of  Mr.  Quinn's,  has 
fully  satisfied  me  that  we  must  come  down,  and 
keep  down,  to  a  few  sorts,  and  those  only  of  the 
very  best  kind  for  family  use— for  whatever  is 
best  for  family  use  is  surely  best  for  market,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind,  too,  good-keeping  sorts 
and  such  as  will  bear  shipping  to  market,  and 
will  keep  well  in  the  hands  of  consumers. 

Fully  half  of  the  trees  planted  for  the  past 
twenty  years  have  proved  utterly  worthless; 
money,  labor,  time  and  trees  all  lost,  and, 
hence,  fruit-growers  hav<^  not  been  able  to  keej) 
up  with  the  demand,  as  the  great  prices  obtained 
for  good  fruit  clearly  show :  and,  therefore, 
William  Reed's  prophecy  is  good  for  the  next 
twenty  years. 

I  endorse    the  mode   recommended    by  Mr. 
Quinn,  of  preparing  the  ground,  as  far  as  he 
goes,  as  to  depth,  say  twenty  inches,  but  will 
add,  I  prefer  the  ground  not  only  under-drained, 
if  not  naturally  well  drained,  but  also  prefer  the 
ground  trenched  by  hand,  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
inches.     To  do  so  by  hand-labor,  at  this  time, 
would  cost  over  ^100  per  acre.     But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  main  fact,  viz.:  the  whole 
secret  of  success  in  Pear  and  Apple  (rulture,  to 
secure  a  good  growth,  is  to  thoroughly  prepare 
the  ground  before  planting  the  trees.     It  is  this 
great  oversight  which    has    cost    the    country 
millions,   by    loss  of    labor,  time,   money  and 
trees.      It  is   true,   the    expense    of  trenching 
crround  is  enormous,  even  when  only  one  or  two 
acres  are  alloted  to  fruit  growing.     To  spread 
i  out  this  outlay  of  labor,  I  reconmiend  the  ]ilan 
I  of  trenching  the  ground  in  strips  three  feet  wide, 
where   the  trees  are  to  be  planted,   lifting   the 
earth  two  spades  deep,  and  then  forking  up  tlie 
earth  under,  so  that  the  ground  is  moved  fully 
thirty  inches  at  least  in  depth.     Or  dig  large 
holes,  two  or  three,  or  more,   feet  square,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  trees,   throwing  all  the 
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dirt  out,  and  then  forking  up  the  bottom  full 
twelve  inches  deep.  In  filling  up,  put  the  best 
earth  in  first,  mixing  the  poor  with  the  proper 
compost  i)rcpared  for  the  purpose,  top-dressing 
bountifully  around  the  trees.  When  trees  are  so 
set,  it  must  be  with  a  full  determinati(m  that  a 
strip  at  least  two  feet  wide  will  in  each  following 
spring  or  autumn  be  trenched  on  each  side  of 
the  trees  so  set,  the  process  being  continued  till 
the  whole  plot  is  thoroughly  trenched.  This 
method  allows  the  roots,  as  they  push  out,  to 
find  new,  moist  and  soft  ground  to  ramble  in. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  kinds  that  do  well  in  the  sec- 
tions  where   they   are   to  be   planted.     To  the 
valuable  list  furnished  by  Mr.   Quinn  I  would 
add  only  two  more,  Beurre  Bosc  and  Colum])ia. 
Nurserymen    have    grown  Beurre   Bosc   rather 
sparingly,  owing,  as  they  say,  "  to  its  making  a 
poor  appearance  in  the  nursery,   and  its    not 
taking  the  eye  of  customers;"  but  it  is  the  gem 
of  Pears.     Charles  Downing  said   to  me,   not 
long  since,  "  If  I  could  grow  but  one  kind,  it 
would  be   B<nirre   Bosc."      The  value  of  this 
Pear  for  market  purposes  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  commission  merchant,  who 
said  they  brought   more   money  for  their  bulk 
than  any  Pears  sent  to  him.     In   this  I  con- 
curred, when  he  rendered  an  account  of  sales  at 
SIO  per  hundred,  the  same  price  obtained  for  the 
best  Duchesse.     At  first  I  was  quite  unsuccess- 
ful with  Columbia,  owing  to  its  great  weight  for 
so  delicate  a  stem,  being  liable  to  be  blown  ofi". 
As  the  trees  Iwcame  shelU^red,  the  fruit  hung  on 
and  matured  well,  and  when  rijiened  up,  about 
tlie  end  of  December,  those  who  have  seen  and 
tasted  the  fruit  will  not  fail  to  add  it  to  the  list 
of  good   Pears.      It  should  be  planted  in  well- 
sheltered  places,  or  grown  as  espaliers;  the  latter 
plan  is  the  best.     Its  great  beauty  and  good 
quality  renders  it  a  valuable  market  Pear. 

What  is  yet  required  in  addition  to  the  list 
referred  to,  is  some  good  Winter  Pilars,  ripening 
up  very  late.  I  have  seen  CJlout  Morceau  kept  ] 
well  till  spring  but  rarely.  The  fruit  is  irregular, 
and  so  liable  to  crack  in  this  section,  that  its 
culture  is  being  abandoned.  I  had  to  graft  near 
a  hundred  trees  of  this  sort  last  autumn.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  our  tables  should  not  be 
supplied  with  Pears  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  as  well  as  those  of  France.  Dwarf 
trees  have  been  growing  in  disfavor  for  some 
time  among  the  most  experienced  Pear-growers. 
Some  years  since  W.  S.  Cari)enter  of  Rye,N.  Y., 


advised  me  to  abandon  Dwarfs  and  turn  my 
attention  to  Standards.  I  was  reluctant  to  yield 
my  good  opinion  of  Dwarfs— but  experience  has 
taught  me  the  folly  of  holding  out  to  the  bitter  end 
—so  that  1  now  stand  committed  for  onhjonc  more 
Dwarf  besides  Dachcssf,  and  that  is  SeckeJ,  with 
good  planting  and  proper  care  it  soon  runs  into 
a  standard,  bearing  early  and  forming  a  beauti- 
ful pyramid.  Beginners  nmst  bear  in  mind  that 
Biiviie.^He  can  only  be.  grown  well  and  profitably 
0)1  Quiru-e,  as  it  is  an  age  in  coming  into  bearmg 
on  pear  stock. 

What  Mr.  Q.  says  in  regard  to  "planting 
young  trees,"  I  endorse,  and  like  him,  prefer 
'yearnings,"  that  is  one  seasons  growth  from 
the  bud-for  with  older  trees,  say  two  and  three 
years,  we  get  more  tops  than  b»)ttom— that  is 
we  don't  get  our  share  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  tree-the  rwt/ef.s.  While  with  year- 
lings carefully  lifted  we  get  the  entire  tree.  Then 
to  the  cost  of  trees  and  transportation  is  largely 
in  favor  of  yearlings,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
greater  certainty  of  living,  and  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  proportion. 

It  is  true  there  are  strong  prejudices  to  over- 
come on  the  score  of  planting  yearlings,  "  green- 
horns "  exiKict  to  buy  full  grown  trees  with  the 
crops  already  riiK'.  on  them— while  experts  only 

laugh  at  their  folly. 

The  public  mind  has  yet  to  l)c  educated  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  great  advantage  of  procu- 
ring not  only  the  choicest  kinds,  but  well  grown 
yeadiug  tree« -certainly  not  over  two  years 
growtirf.om  the  bud.  Nurserymen  have  Ix-en 
coini)elled  to  pander  to  the  demand  fi)r  bin  trees, 
but  the  sooner  the  big  tree  ])rejudiee  can  l)e 
broken  down  the  better  for  both  the  grower  and 
the  purchaser. 

Such  is  the  importance  to  nurserymen  of  keep- 
in«'  up  a  supply  of  hiy  trees  that  they  actually 
refuse  to  sell  yearlings  lest  it  break  up  their  as- 
sortment and  derange  their  rising  stock  for  com- 
ing years.  This  Ikviovv,  desiring  a  few  hundnd 
yearlings  to  trim  and  train  as  theij  ahouhl  he;  the 
nurseryman  refused  to  fill  the  order  for  the  above 

reason. 

If  purchasers  understood  the  importance  of 
having  young  trees,  and  demand  them,  nursery- 
men will  soon  gladly  turn  their  attention  to  that 
class  of  customers,  because  owing  io  the  less  cost 
of  trees  and  transportation  the  demand  for  num- 

I  bers  will  be  greater,  and  nurserymen  can  turn 

I  their  capital  oftener. 

i      Dwarf  Trees.    It  is  the  interest  of  nurserymen 
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to  encourage  customers  to  take  Dwarfs,  because 
they  are  easier  produced  thau  Standards,  a  good 
stock  can  be  kept  up  better,  and  therefore  the 
profits  are  larger.  Yearling  Dwarfs  are  now 
sold  to  the  trade  at  $\2  to  $15  imh-  100,  and  it 
pays  better  to  grow  them  at  that  than  one  pear 
cutting  at  twice  the  price. 


When  the  remarks  alluded  to  were  penned, 
I  drew  only  from  my  own  experience,and  was  not 
aware  that  the  same  views  were  entertained  and 
persistently  advocated  by  the  most  scientific 
Geranium  growers  in  Europe.  The  prevalence 
of  heavy  rains  in  England  is  just  as  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  these  choice  Geraniums  as 


With  regard  to  trimming  trees,  gathering  and  |  our  blazing  sunshine,  with  the  exception  of  an 


packing  fruit  for  market,  Mr.  Q.  has  said  all  that 
is  necessary  to  say.  In  conclusion,  you  will 
l)ermit  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Quinn  in  giving  his 
long  practical  experience  to  the  public  has  ren- 
dered himself  truly  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  and 


abundant  foliage.  ]5ut  lately  I  have  been  read- 
ing up  that  admirable  London  ix^riodical.  The 
Gardener'' s  Magazine,  edited  by  Shirley  Ilibberd, 
F.  R.  II.  S.  whose  numerous  contributions  on 
Geranium  crrowinjr  are  full  of  interest  and  noy- 


set  all  cultivators  an  example  well  worthy  of  im-    city.     In  these  I  find  the  amplest  confirmation  of 
itatiiiir.     Tlie  experience    of  half  an  ordinary  •  my  former  opinions.     In  catering  for  the  ever  in- 


lifetime,  which  it  took  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
he  so  freely  communicates  through  the  medium 
of  your  honorable  society,  will  no  doubt  save 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  who  follow 
the  advice, instead  of  plodding  on  in  the  old  hap- 
hazard way. 

The  example  I  said  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  therefore  all  should  throw  their  experience  on 
the  altar  of  "  Public  Good,"  so  that  we  may 
learn  each  other,  thus  doing  all  the  good  we  can. 


creasing  pleasure  of  demand  for  Bedding  Gera- 
niums— the  consumption  of  which  in  England  is 
almost  fabulous— the  best  talent  has  been  called 
into  requisition  to  originate  new  and  improved 
kinds,  and  with  marked  success.  But  with  the 
advent  of  so  many  choice  novelties,  came  the  una- 
voidable conclusion,  that  the  best  of  the  occulates 
and  painted  Geraniums  could  only  receive  justice 
under  glass. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  racy  in  the  style 
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carrying  out  the  benevolent  plans  of  Dr.  Frank- 1  of  these  articles  on  the  Geranium  by  Ilibberd. 
lin,  who,  when  he  helped  a  needy  jxirson  who  I  Their  originality  and  frequency  is  absolutely  re- 
asked  how  he  should  return  the  favor ;  why,  of  freshing,  whilst  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
course  help  the  first  man  that  you  are  able  to  most  intelligent  observation  and  experience  is 
help,  and  so  let  good  offices  go  round.  j  communicated  without  a  shadow  of  reserve.     He 

is  at  home  in  every  haunt  of  noted  propagators, 

professional  florists,  and  amateurs  of  all  classes, 

conunons  and  nobles,  from  John  O'Groats  to  the 

Land's  End  in  Cornwall.     He  tells  you  what  they 

have  done,  are  doing,  and  exix^ct  to  do — where 

In  former  articles  I  have  explained  why  cer-    «'i»'l  l^'^^^' n^J^i^y  «f  ^^^e  best  Geraniums  were  raised, 

tain  members  of  the   Zonale    family  barely   if !  and  confidently  predicts  still  further  shades  in  the 

ever  bloom  well  out  of  doors,  but  arc  prc-emi-  !  niarch  of  improvement. 

nmtly  adapted  for  pot  culture  under  glass.  These!  'Little  do  we  know  here  of  the  time,  the  pa- 
are  the  self  whites,  the  Occulates,  the  Painted  tience,  and  the  cost  expended  in  theeflbrt  to  orig- 
Z(males :  to  which  must  l)e  added  (in  our  cli-  ;  inate  new  Geraniums,  better  than  any  which 
maU')  most  of  the  Pink  Zonales,  esi)ecially  those  \  have  gone  before.  Out  of  many  thousand  seed- 
of  late  introduction,  in  which  white  is  more  or  \  lings  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  pass  muster 
less  conspicuous.  And  whether  the  Nosegay  under  the  severe  criticism  to  which  they  are  sub- 
Siction  do  better  as  Ix'dding  plants  or  not,  it  is  ,  jected.  And  shortly  afterwards  two  shades  of 
equally  certain  that  the  result,  under  glass,  is  i  these  subside  into  the  second  rank,  or  are  drum- 
highly  satisfactory.  1  nied  out  of  the  regiment  altogether.  Think  of  a 
Our  conditions  of  temperature  and  culture  i  Geranium  held  in  strict  reserve  5  years,  so  that 
the  robust  Scarlet  Zonales  accept  with  a  good  i  a  sutficient  stock  might  be  propagated  to  remu- 
grace,  —  although  our  hot  months  try  their  nerate  the  owner,  and  who  modestly  demands 
more  delicate  kindred  to  the  utmost  limit  of  long  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixi^ence  sterling  for  one 
suffering  forbearance,  so  that  we  have  only  an  |  small  plant,  (or  about  $10.)  This  price  we  are 
apology  in  the  fiower-beds  for  the  splendid  blooms  '  assured  is  by  no  means  exorbitant.  When  this 
these  yield  in  the  greenhouse.  i  Sleeping  Beauty  raises  up  and  bursts  forth  upon 


the  all-expectant  outside  world,  it  is  intnnated 
there  will  be  something  of  a  sensation.  Will 
some  liberal  caterer  for  the  public  assume  the 
risk  of  importing  this  coy  beauty-Lucy  Greive 
by  name  V  Risk  did  I  say,  yes,  the  chances 
being  even  that  she  gives  up  the  ghost  on  the 

way. 

Reader,  it  would  grieve  thy  heart  to  stand  by 
and  see  a  case  of  Geraniums  opened  immediately 
after  delivery  from  the  Custom  House.     Four, 
five,   and     sometimes     six     weeks     smothering 
amongst  moss  in  a  closely  packed  box  stowed 
fathoms  deep  in  the  hold  of  a  steamship,  is  a 
fearful  ordeal  for  young  succulent  and  lately  struck 
plants  with  main  stems  no  thicker  than  the  tube 
of  a  clay  pipe.     What  a  miserable  exhibition  of 
sick  and  wounded  patients  for  the  infirmary  I 
Leaves  yellow,  and  mostly  dropped  off*,  the  tender 
shoots  rotten  at  their  extremities,  the  bulbs  dry 
as  the  mummy  of  Pharaoh   Necho.     Recovery 
under  such  circumstances  is  next  thing  to  a  re- 
surrection.   Of  course  a  large  per  centage  is  not 
resurrected  at  all.     Pelargoniums  are  still  worse, 
one-half  usually  suggest  the   utter  folly  of  all 
effiirts  at  resuscitation.     The  Geraniums  which 
do  survive  are  tedious  convalescents.     When  the 
long  vale  of  months   has   passed  they  yield  a 
scanty  supply  of  shoots  from  which  many  plants 
are  struck,  and  thus  try  our  patience  greatly  be- 
fore showing  bloom.     All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  if  somebody  ventures  on  the  alliance,  and 
Lucy  (treive  dot^s  not  come  to  grief,  purchasers 
have  much  expense  to  pay  roundly  for  her  lady- 
ship. 

But  I  shall  be  falling  into  disgrace  with  the 
beauties  in  my  own  harem  in  thus  oi^enly  flirt- 
ing with  far  oft'  belles  beyond  the  seas ;  let  us 
hasten,  therefore,  to  pay  court  to  them  as  gal- 
lantly as  may  be. 

Madame  Werle,  (Painted  Zonale.) 
Pure  white,  with  an  extremely  delicate  shade 
of  salmon,  pink  at  the  base  of  the  Petals,  slightly 
advanced  on  their  sides  or  lower  edges.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  unreasonable  to  desire 
a  more  charming  production  thau  this.     Its  dis- 
tinctive   suggestion     is— modesty    based     upon 
merit.     The  blooms  are  as  near  circular  as  may 
be,  and  above  the  average  size,  petals  smoothe  a^ 
ivory  and  most  symmetrically  arranged.     Small 
plants  throw  up  several  line  trusses— the  blooms 
exhibit  a  tenacity  unequaled,  so  far  as  my  exixiri- 
ence  goes,  by  any  other  Geranium.     Ilibberd  be- 
stows the  highest  encomiums  on  the  first  class 
production  pot  plant.    To  grow  it  out  of  doors, 


fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  be  a  kind  of 
profanation. 

Souvenir  De  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  (Zonale). 
[^Qoudon  Sydenham.] 
This  Geranium  must  not  he  confused  with  an- 
other Paxton  named  the  "Souvenir,"  sent  out 
(if  I  mistake  not)  by  Paul,  color  scarlet.     The 
subject  now  discussed  has  just  expanded  the  first 
couple  of  trusses,  which,  as  the   eye  first  rests 
upon  them,  fairly  startles  the  appreciative  be- 
holder.    Directly  you  pass  sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  all  the  Pink  flowered  Geraniums 
of  former  seasons,  for  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  this.    Poor  C^hristine,  covered  with 
gay  blossoms  seemed  anxious  for  help  to  run 
away  and  hide  herself  in  a  thicket  of  Rhododen- 
drons just  over  the  way.     To  particularize  is  not 
so  easy,  as  I  shall  leave  the  best  unsaid. 

1st,  as  to  color.  Pink  of  the  freshest  and 
brightest  tyiX3,  not  to  be  excelled,  as  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  room  for  improvement— the  centre 
piece  white  and  most  conspicuous.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms,  which  I  am  almost  tempted  t<. 
call  perfect,  are  within  an  ace  of  defying  criti- 
cism, expanding  in  sufficient  numl)ers  simulta- 
neously to  display  a  large  and  finely  balanced 
truss  on  a  strong  stock,  well  up  among  the  foliage, 
but  not  in  the  least  leggy  as  in  most  of  the 
Pinks.  One  can't  help  feeling  a  kind  of  smoth- 
ered regret  that  the  departed  genius  of  a  Syden- 
ham Palace,  after  whom  this  flower  is  named, 
had  not  lived  a  little  longer  to  behold  the  fair 
harvest  now  being  reaped  by  the  toilers  m  the 
Geranium  field. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  good  word  for  Beauty 
de  Suresne,  which  is  good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  ;  but  the  Souvenir  monopolizes 
all  my  admiration.  As  the  latter  can  scarcely  1k' 
in  the  market  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  add,  that  the  former  is  quite  a 
.rem  under  glass,  and  is  beaten  only  by  the  Souv- 

enir. 

Rival  Nosegay,  (Beaton.) 

Not  entirely  new,  but  after  comparison  with 
all  the  other  high  classed  nosegays,  Ilibberd  caUs 
attention  to  this  ftvct,  that  in  gorgeousness  of 
color  and  wealth  of  bloom  it  has  no  rival.  Only 
listen  to  what  he  says  :--  It  grows  compact  and 
dwarf,  strong  but  branchy,  and  produces  trusses 
in  such  numbers  that  one  may  fairly  suppose* 
its  mission  is  to  overwork  itself-the  flowers  have 
either  broad  petals  (for  a  nosegay)  and  the  color 
is_oh  !  there  is  the  rub,  what  is  the  color  f  1 
I  think  if  I  called  it  rosy  crimson,  or  crimson  red, 
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all  our  (joranium  friends  will  understand  mo.  It 
is  a  spU^ndid  variety,  distinct  from  the  thousand 
and  one  of  our  searlets,  distinct  from  all  the 
oranjife  shades  and  all  the  connnon  shades, 
unitiue,  hrilliant,  pure,  powerful,  glorious."— 
Pretty  strong  i)raise  this,  hut  it  is  true  as  gospel. 
I  have  it  now  in  magnificent  hloom,  and  no  green- 
house, however  small,  should  he  without  it  all 
through  the  winter  months.  It  does  well  also 
out  of  doors  in  a  tenacious  but  not  over  rich  soil, 
•'.specially  if  partially  shaded  from  the  mid-day 
glare. 

KitUATA.— In  the  October  number,  page  294, 
there  is  an  error  of  the  compositor,  that  I  request 
correctiim.  ''Mad.  Marie  Mezard  "  is  set  down 
as  quoted  in  the  Foreign  Catalogue  at  .t'o  sterling. 
It  should  bo,  (and  was  in  my  manuscript),  five 
shillings  sterling. 


«•»»» 


FOREIGN   IlEMINISCEXCES. 

BY   H.    W.    SARGENT,    WODENETIIE,   N.   Y. 

So  many  of  our  countrymen,  on  going  abroad, 
stop  at  Queenstown,  making  the  journey  through 
Ireland  before  they  visit  England,  that  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  what  to  do  after  landing. 

Supposing  that  one  has  seen  Queenstown— 
which  can  be  readily  done  in  a  few  hours.  There 
are  two  ways  of  getting  to  Cork,— by  rail  or  up 
the  river  Lee,  l.-J  miles.  All  subscrilxu-s  to  the 
Gar<lcner\H  Monthh/  should  go  by  boat,— a  most 
(injoyable  sail  up  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
rivers.  The  scencu-y  on  the  Lee  and  Black  water 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  extpiisite  verdure 
of  the;  grass,  grand  umbrageous  character  of  the 
trees,  and  charming  pastoral  effects  (esi>ecially 
to  one  just  coming  from  sea)  of  the  lovely  roll- 
ing country  on  these  two  rivers,  dotted  with  fine 
mansions,  picturesciue  cottages,  and  old  ivied 
ruins  ;  mossy  and  grey  castles,  and  towers  bat- 
tered down  in  the  parlianumtary  wars. 

As  I  propose  to  menti')n  simply  those  objects 
connected  with  rural  matters,  which  nny  be 
interesting  to  your  readers,  I  shall  omit  allsufh 
things  as  can  readily  be  learnt  an  I  saen  thrmgh 
the  medium  of  Guides  and  (iiiide  Ho  »ks. 

Xear  Cork,  and  a  very  pleasant  drive  from  it, 
are  the  far-famed  ruins  of  Blarney  Castle,  with 
the  renowned  "  Blarney  stone,"  where,  the  por- 
teress  will  assure  you,  "  that  she  never  knew  a 
match  to  fail  where  lovers,  kneeling  together, 
kissed  the  stone  at  the  same  time."  The  groves 
of  Blarney  are  very  interesting.    Here  is  a  Yew, 


700  years  old,  and  an  Araucaria  14  or  15  feet 
high,— very  striking  to  an  American  seeing  this 
extraordinary  tree  for  the  first  time. 

The  environs  of  Cork  abound  in  beautiful 
places.  Among  them  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
with  fine  Araucarias,  Pinus  insignis,  Thujopsis 
Borealis,  and  a  most  exquisite  fiower  garden  ;  the 
lawn,  however  here,  as  elsewhere  in  England,  so 
filled  with  Daisy  as  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  grass  at  all. 

Near  here  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pike,  with  a 
small  but  most  eft'ec^tive  Park  of  only  oni;  hundred 
acres;  but  so  artistically  managed,  by  letting  in 
l)eeps  of  the  distant  country,  planting  out  objec- 
tionable objects,  and  by  the  judicious  groui)ing 
and  massing  of  fine  trees,  as  to  lead  one  to  suj)- 
pose  tlie  estate  consisted  of  many  thousand  acres. 
This  Park  was  kept  short  by  deer  and  sheep. 

Near  the  house  a  lovely  tlower  garden,  princi- 
pally ribbons,— one  consisted  of  Variegated 
Alyssum,Eschcholtzia,  Coleus,dark  blue  Lobelia, 
Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  and  Cloth  of  Gold  Ge- 
ranium. 

A  long,  straight  walk  had  a  background  of 
Hollyhocks,  having  in  front,  Yellow  Calceolaria, 
Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  Cerastium  tomentosum. 
Also,  long  and  circular  beds  of  Purple  V^erbena, 
Gazania,  Coleus,  Yellow  Calceolaria,  and  Varie- 
gated Geranium,  (Mrs.  Pollock.)  A  very  pretty 
bed  was  a  circle  of  dark  blue  Lobelias  with  a  cross 
of  White  Alyssum. 

The  Araucarias  and  Deodars  do  finely  in  this 
portion  of  Ireland,  though  the  Cryptomerias, 
Douglas  Fir  and  Nobilis  do  not  succeed. 

Bather  over  an  hour  from  Cork,  by  rail,  is 
Youghal,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  water,  and  where  you  take 
the  little  steamer  to  go  up  this  lovely  river. 
Near  Youghal  is  an  ancient  house  covered  wii  h 
Ivy,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  AValter  Raleigh, 
and  where,  in  1588  and  1589,  he  received  and  en- 
tertained Edmund  Spencer,  the  Poet,  and  they 
embarked  together  from  this  place  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  superintend  the  publicatifm  of  the  3  first 
books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  The  house  is  in 
the  old  English  style.  Three  high  pointed  gables 
crown  the  East  front,  and  beneath  the  central 
one  are  the  hall  and  entrance  door. 

The  windows  have  been  modernized,— the  old 
diamond  panes  set  in  lead  having  ])een  removed. 
In  one  of  the  kitchens  the  huge,  ancient  fireplace 
yet  remains.  The  walls  of  the  entire  house  are 
in  a  great  part  wainscoted  in  Irish  Oak,  black 
with  age.    The  drawing  room  still  retains  much 
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of  its  ancient  beauty  in  the  preservation  of  its 
find  dark,  ri(di  wainscot  and  its  grand  old  carved' 
oak  mantelpiece  rising,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  j 
to  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  ' 

The  grounds  are  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Myrtles,  Bays,  Arbutus,  or  other  exotics 
in  the  o})en  jiir.  In  the  garden  were  grown  the  first 
Potatoes  originally  brought  from  Amorica.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  arc  four  aged  Yew  trees, 
under  which,  as  tradition  says,  Sir  Walter 
smoked  his  piixi  to  the  horror  and  consternation 
of  his  servants,  who,  thinking  him  on  fire,  poured 
water  over  him. 

The  sail  up  the  Blackwater  abounds  in  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  views,  having  all 
the  Jidvantages  wood,  water  and  mountain  can 
attbrd.  Cnoc-maal-down  soars  up  2700  feet 
above  the  river.  On  a  bold  projecting  bluft'  is 
situated  Dromona  House,  where  the  old  Countess 
of  Desmond  fell  out  of  a  Cherry  tree,  at  140  years 
of  age,  and  was  killed.  This  Cherry  was  first 
brought  here  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  the 
Canary  Isles. 

After  passing  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  an  old  family  famous  in  the  Border  Wars, 
and  various  other  fine  country  places,  we  reach 
Cappo(iuin,  near  which  is  a  celebrated  Monastery  | 
of  Trappists.      Four  miles  lieyond  which  is  Lis-  j 

more  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  De-  ! 

I 

vonshire,  completely  restored  by  the  late  Duke,  j 
In  1082  it  received,  as  its  guest,  the  unfortunate  ; 
James  II,  and  an  anecdote  is  told,  that  this  mon-  ' 
arch,  when  brou<;ht  to  the  bay  window  of  the 
great  room  in  order  to  see  the  view,  was  so  struck 
by  perceiving  the  vast  height  at  which  he  stood 
above  the  river  running  beneath  him,  as  to  start 
back  with  dismay.     Hence  the  window  is  called 
King  James'  window  to  this  day.     All  the  state 
apartments  at  Lismore  have,  as  I  said  above, 
l)een  recently  restored  by  the  Duke.     The  dining 
room,  drawing  room  and  hall  being  all  hung  in 
tapestry  bearing  the  emblazonry  of  the  Cavendish 
family. 

Beyond  Lismore  is  Ballyduff,  an  interestinir 
ruin  of  an  old  castellated  mansion,  and  a  good 
siK»cimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  periods 
of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
are  some  fine  residences,  conspicuous  among 
them  are  those  of  Lord  Kenmore  and  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Herbert.  In  the  grounds  of  the  latter  are 
the  admirably  preserved  ruins  of  Mucross  Abbey, 
800  years  old,  and  near  which,  in  the  centre  of 


the.cloi^^te.rs,  is  a  Yew  10  feet  (the  stem)  in  cir- 
oitiiiferei^w— »,said  Lg  bcthe  high''Kt  in  Europe. 

The  Laki^s  «f  KiUaruey 'gnritas?  4jath  the  Eng- 
lish aud  St^otvh  Lakes  in  picturesque  beauty  as 
wOll A§  f;;r;indeui> .  ^Jn  o;, fine  projecting  point  of 
an  island  in  LoiM  Keumare's  grounds,  stands 
Ross  Castle,  built  in  the  12th  century,  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  War  by  Cromwell ;  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  O'Donahue,  whose  spirit  still  appears 
on  a  white  horse  every  seven  years. 

Tnnisfallen,  perhjii)s  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
the  world,  is  another  island  of  21  acres,  with  a 
grand  old  abbey  covered  with  Ivy,  built  in  the 
Seventh  century,  magnificent  park  trees— a  thorn 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
a  Holly  with  a  stem  fourteen  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  drive  and 
rides  round  Killarney.  The  country  is  always 
verdant  trom  excessive  mists  and  rains  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Lake  and  Islands,  and  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  are  beyond  description. 
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FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  VIRGINIA. 

BY   OLIVER  TAYLOR. 

I  wish  to  drop  thee  a  few  items  from  our  sec- 
tion. We  have  had  a  remarkable  season  for  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  grow,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  later  cherries,  and  the  yellow  ]x^ache9, 
all  have  ripened  well,  and  generally  l)een  harves- 
ted in  good  order.     Corn  promises  to  be  a  very 
fine  crop.     So  taking  it  altogether  I  have  seldom 
seen  such  an  abundant  season.     We  have  had 
but  little  drought  and  but  little  cause  to  fear  too 
much  wet.     AVe  seiMii  to  be  between  the  eastern 
rain  and  the  western  drought.     Our  Strawberries 
did  better  than  in  other  parts,  from  accounts,  as 
the  frosts  injured  the  early  and  the  wet  the  later ; 
but  here  both  did  well.     We  find  the  Agricultu- 
rist quite  worthless,  as  it  blasts  in  the  Spring  or 
fires  the  foliage  worse  than  any  other  in  the  Fall. 
The  French  does  well,  also  the  Albany  and  Rus- 
sell.    Our   Apple  trees  are  breaking  to  pieces 
often  with  the  fruit;  and  there  were  so  few  curcu- 
lio  here  this  Summer  that  a  Nectarine  tree  with 
us  broke  to  pieces  with  the  fruit;  but  the  wet  was 
too  much  for  them  and  they  all  rotted  just  as  they 
were  ripening.     I  never  knew  it  to  occur  before 
but  that  the  circulio  would  have  from  four  to  six 
marks  in  each  specimen  of  Nectarine,  but  this 
year  I  could  not  see  one  in  six  or  eight  specimens. 
What  has  become  of  him  ? 

All  kinds  of  insects  seem  fewer  this  year,  and 
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the  fruit  is  fairer  than  usual.  Our  earhe^t  Peajcjjes 
were  small  and  not  .quite  as- higlf  .fluJ^'i^red-jia 
usual;  but  the  Old  Newini^tou.-Gciihd 'Admirable* 
and  Sweet  Melocoton,  now  just  ripe,  are  yery  JfTHe, 
if  not  as  good  as  ever.  The.L^uis  jPhUHPf^  ^W^ 
last  week,  a  large  clim^,  wits  splendid ;  also  the 
Shanghai,  No.  2  and  No.  5,  both  fine  and  nearly 
alike.  Our  Pear  trees  have  blighted  badly  the 
past  three  years,  and  of  over  one  hundred  trees,  I 
find  the  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Ott,  and  Virgalieu,  are 
less  injured  and  produce  more  fruit  than  any 
others.  I  believe  the  cause  of  blight  in  the  Pear 
is  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  pores  of  the  Pear 
wood,  not  allowing  the  sap  to  raise  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  tree  at  all  times,  amid  our  brilliant 
changeable  climate.  lias  the  Pinus  excelsa, 
fruited  in  America,  to  your  knowledge  ?  [We 
know  of  several. — Ed.]  I  have  one  with  some 
seventy-five  cones  on. 

I  would  like  to  hear  of  the  size  of  the  largest 
8j)ecimen  of  Golden  Arborvitaj  and  Pinus  excel- 
sa in  America. 

The  Grape  foliage  fired  badly  this  fall,  and 
the  leaves  nearly  all  off  the  Delaware  and  most 
other  varieties,  and  even  the  Clinton  leaves  were 
quite  spotted,  but  they,  most  of  them,  ripened 
their  fruit.  The  past  three  years  the  Gra]x>s 
here  have  been  losing  their  leaves  prematurely, 
and  the  fruit  failing  to  ripen,  excepting  in  some 
sheltered  places. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  TOMATO. 

BY   L,  B.,  PHILAD'A. 

Every  one  who  plants  a  garden  must  have  ex- 
l>erience  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  witii  Tomatoes 
as  usually  grown  :  they  spread  over  space  where 
they  are  not  wanted  :  they  hug  the  ground  with 
such  persistence  that  nothing  can  keep  them  from 
it :  they  rot  both  when  it  rains  and  when  it  does 
not  rain  ;  and  at  about  the  end  of  September  they 
come  to  an  absolute  end  of  all  production.  The 
consequence  is  that  most  people  choose  to  purchase 
such  as  tlie  market  aflbrds,  and  to  pay  for  defec- 
tive and  unsatisfactory  Tomatoes  at  a  high  price 
l)ecause  an  ordinary  garden  does  not  afford  room 
for  them.  Having  gone  through  an  ample  expe- 
rience of  this  sort,  I  by  accident  attempted  a 
mode  of  cultivation  two  years  ago  which  has  far 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  obviating  the  diffi- 
culties referred  to  ;  and  in  giving  an  ample  supply 
of  Tomatoes  so  far  superior  to  those  usually  sold 
as  to  be.ar  no  comparison  with  them. 

This  mode  is  a  rigid  training  of  the  vines  on  a 
high  wall — a  wall  facing  south  in  my  case,  but 


j.oliB*  facing  east  I  think  will  do;  while  one  facing 
•|:noHh  certainly  will  not  do.  Strips  of  lath  nailed 
on  posts  or  stakes  say  eight  inches  from  the  face 
]  of  the  wall  suffice  to  keep  the  vines  within  the  en- 
closed space,  but  they  must  also  be  frequently 
tied  to  the  lath,  or  to  nails  driven  in  the  face  of 
the  wall.  Some  trouble  is  requisite  while  they 
are  growing  most  rapidly,  but  it  will  repay  all 
the  trouble  well;  being  sure  to  keep  the  vines 
from  falling  or  blowing  down  by  whatever  driving 
— tying  or  lath — may  be  necessary.  I  have  had 
no  serious  difficulty  in  this  res^iect,  nor  will  any 
one  who  ties  the  vines  frequently  in  July  and 
August:  using  some  soft  flax  twine,  or  strong 
cotton  strings. 

The  result  is  that  the  vines  grow  and  bear  from 
the  earliest  time  that  any  can  be  produced,  until 
absolute  freezing  weather  comes  in  November. 
I  have  had  them  in  profusion  and  in  perfection 
on  the  vines  in  two  years  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  November,— the  fall  of  both  1805  and  1866 
being  favorable  as  regards  late  frosts,  or  the  de- 
lay of  absolute  freezing  weather.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Tomato  Plant  under  such  cir- 
cumstances continues  to  produce  as  abundantly 
to  the  last  as  could  be  desired,  without  check  by 
any  frost  or  chill  that  does  not  absolutely  freeze  the 
vines. 

The  fruit  of  the  Tomato  is  peculiarly  an  air 
fruit,  requiring  the  fullest  sun,  and  the  most  free 
circulation  of  air  to  perfect  it.     In  the  shade  or 
near  the  earth  the  fruit  does  not  set,  and  if  set, 
does  not  ripen.     Under  the  best  conditions  for 
the  vines  in  this  resiKict  the  production  is  so  much 
greater  as  to  pay  for  all  the  trouble  of  attaining 
them,  even  if  a  wall  or  trellis  were  to  be  erected 
exclusively  to  produce  Tomatoes.      And  those 
growing  them  for  market  purposes  would  be  as 
I  well  repaid  as  private  cultivators.     I  can  count 
.  up  already  about  eight  bushels  as  tl»e  produce  of 
I  sixty  feet  of  wall,  and  but  twelve  inches  of  earth 
I  surface  at  the  foot  in  which  they  are  planted,  a 
;  brick  walk  three  feet  in  width  coming  next ;  the 
I  vines  have  in  three  cases  ripened  fruit  largely  at 
a  heigth  of  six  to  seven  feet ;  and  the  bearing 
1  season  has  begun,  or  the  production  of  ripe  To- 
matoes, about  the  10th  of  August. 

1  As  every  practical  economy  in  producing  this 
indispensable  vegetable  is  really  demanded  to  se- 
cure good  fruit  and  enough  of  it,  I  trust 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  been  annoyed 
as  I  have  been  by  the  old  mode,  will  try  the  wall; 
and  by  a  little  expenditure  of  labor  secure  a  result 
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practically  ten  times  as  great  in  this  item  of  pri- 
vate gardening. 
Postscript. 

The  above  manuscript,  mislaid  at  the  date  of 
its  writing,  may  now  be  sui)plemented  by  a  final 
paragraph  stating  what  the  experience  of  this 
year  was.  It  was  that  the  vines  continued  green 
and  productive  to  November  i:ith,  yielding  a  full 
supply  for  daily  use  to  that  time  :  that  on  Novem- 
ber 13th  over  two  bushels  of  well  grown  Toma- 
toes, green  and  rii>e,  were  picked  from  perhaps 
sixty  feet  of  wall,  and  that  of  these  two  bushels 
fully  half-a-bushel  remain  all  sound  and  mostly 
well  ripened,  to  day,  December  17th.  All  of  the 
quantity  picked  November  13th  ripening  well, 
and  being  used  as  raw  Tomatoes. 
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IS  AMERICA  THE  WORST  FRUIT  GROW- 
ING COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  ? 

BY   P.  B. 

H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of  Wodcnethe,  Fishkill, 
on  the  Hudson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  j 
amateur  horticulturists  in  America,  in  the  last 
numl)er  of  the  Gardener's  Monihhj,  declares  em-  ; 
phatically  that  it  is,  and  that  he  has  arrived  at  : 
this  conclusicm  after  two  years  of  travel  all  over 
the  Christian  world. 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Sargent  is  astonishing, 
and  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  was  written  in 
earnest,  or  was  intended  to  be  literally  under- 
stood. 

I  have  several  times  passed  through  the  most 
favored  fruit-growing  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  (Germany  ;  and  my  conclu- 
sion is,  that  we  had  fruit-growing  districts, 
extensive  ones,  and  many  of  them,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  quite  eciual,  on  the  whole,  to  any 
others  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  are  fruits  in  general  produced  in 
such  immense  quantities  and  so  cheaply  as  in 
the  United  States. 

I  think  I  have  seen  as  many  apples  in  one  or- 
chard in  Western  New  York  as  I  have  seen  in 
all  England  put  together  in  a  journey  of  a  week. 
Only  think  of  a  single  county  in  which  perhaps 
about  half  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  produ- 
cing annually,  for  apples  .soW,  luOf  a  million 
dollars. 

I  think  a  single  steamboat  will  carry  to  the 
markets  of  New  York  at  one  trip  as  many  peaches 
as  are  grown  in  both  England  and  France.  As 
to  i)ears,  on  my  return  from  Euroj^e  in  September 
last,  after  visiting  some  orchards  and  gardens  at 
Boston  and  Rochester,  I  said  that  I  had  found 


no  such  crops  of  pears,  and  seldom  such  vigorous 
and  healthy  trees,  even  in  the  most  celebrated 
pear  districts  of  Europe.  Other  gentlemen  who 
traveled  with  me  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Then  as  to  Grapes.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
grapes  grown  in  any  othei*  country  with  so  little 
labor  and  producing  such  immense  crops  as  in 
the  United  States— four,  five,  six,  and  even  eight 
tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have 
some  two  million  acres  now  under  grapes,  and 
one  state  alone,  Missouri,  claims  to  have  five 
million  acres  suitable  for  the  vineyard. 

Then  see  what  Mr.  Berckmans  says  in  the  last 
'  numlwr  of  this  journal  about  Georgia,  and  the 
Southern  States  generally,  where  not  only  the 
apple,  the  pear  and  the  peach  attain  the  greatest 
perfection,  but  the  grape,  fig,  orange,  olive  and 
pomegranate  are  grown  successfully.  Then  if  we 
pass  over  to  California  we  will  find,  as  a  friend 
writes  me,  the  jjaradise  of  fruit  growers,  where 
fruits  attain  fiibulous  dimensions,  are  exempt 
from  diseases,  and  grow  almost  spontaneously. 

"America  the  worst  fruit-growing  country  in 
the  world"!    What  a   mistake!    We  have  our 
difficulties,  diseases,  insects,  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, &c.,  but  did  Mr.  Sargent  find  any  place  in 
Europe  exempt  from  these  ?    When  1  hinded  in 
England  last  May  the  whole  country  was  bronzed 
with  a  severe  frost  which  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  that  UKmth,  killing  outright  most  ten- 
der garden  crops  and  all  fruit  prospects.     It  had 
a  similar  effect  over  a  considerable  part  of  France. 
When  traveling  on  the  Rhine  in  .luly  the  weather 
was  cold  as  in  October,  and  the  vine-growers  were 
despairing  of  a  crop.     I  think  that  one  very  fine 
vintage  in  five,is  as  much  as  growers,  even  in  fa- 
'  vorable  districts,  exixjct— so  I  was  informed. 
i      We  saw  wall  trees  devoured  with  armies  of 
'  slugs.    Red  spider,  mealy  bug,  more  prevalent 
than  in  this  country,  but  more  vigorously  re- 
I  pelled.     In  even  favored  districts  of  France  we 
saw  the  pear  trees  with  yellow  sickly  foliage  and 
little  fruit,  and  whole  vineyards  with  scarce  a 
'  bun(  h  of  fruit. 

The  iruit  markets  of  Paris  and  London  are 
well  supplied  it  IS  true,  but  the  fruits  we  see  there 
are  contributed  by  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
produced  in  small  gardens,  and  in  glass  houses, 
with  great  care,  and  the  prices  generally  are  be- 
yond Uie  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  only  fruit  I  saw  that  approached  our  prices 
was  the  strawlx^rry ;  of  it  the  supply  in  Paris 
was  immense  and  the  quality  good,  and  prices 
not  much  higher  than  in  Boston  or  New  York. 
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ox  FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS. 

IIY   S.  B.,  X.  J. 

How  to  j^row  <;oo(l  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas  in 
large  quantities  in  tiowi-r  for  the  market.  Fuclusia 
cuttings  i)ut  in  now  of  new  growth  in  a  tempera- 
ture between  fifty  and  sixty,  will  root  freely. 
Pot  them  in  tliuinb  pots  grown  in  about  the  same 
temperature,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  light, 
will  grow  very  rai)idly.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  shift  into  three-ineh  pots.  Put  about 
three  inches  of  old  tan  bark,  hops,  or  rotten  ma- 
nure, and  plunge  them  in  it  up  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  When  ready  to  shift  again  put  them  into 
pint  pots,  half  plunging  them.  Shade  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  on  bright  days  in  Sprmg. 
In  Ai)ril  you  will  have  plants  about  two  feet 
high  of  a  jiyramid  form  beginning  to  bloom.  My 
mode  of  growing  Verbenas  is  to  get  a  lot  estab- 
lished in  two-inch  pots  in  Octolx'r,  keeping  them 
in  a  temperature  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty,  pro- 
pagating from  those  and  potting  them  three  in  a 
pot  to  save  house  room.  About  the  first  of 
March  i)ut  them  •  ue  in  a  pot  and  plunge  in  a 
cold  frame,  covering  with  shutters  or  mats  frosty 
nights.  I  have  found  rusty  Verbenas  to  grow 
out  of  it  after  i)utting  in  the  frame. 


PEAK  TREE  ]5LIGHT. 

IJY   J.  II.  C,    IKOXTOX,  O. 

When  a  young  Pear  tree  blights  badly  most 
persons  remove  it  root  and  branch,  but  is  this 
right  ?  I  have  known  some  such  cases  where 
the  tree  would  recover  and  grow  as  well  as  any. 
1  am  not  a  believer  in  blight  lu'ing  contagious,and 
exix^rienite  gcK's  t  sliow  that  a  tree  may  recover 
and  show  no  more  disease  for  months. 

If  however  others  have  a  difl'erent  experience 
let  them  six*ak.         , 

[Exactly  our  opinion. — Ed.] 

«•■■> 


MY  GRAPES,  DURING  THE  PAST  SUM- 1 
MER  AND  FALL. 

BY    IIORTICOLA,  NORTH   IIOBOKEN,    N.    J. 

Dr.  Warder  calls,  in  his  American  Pomology, 
America  a  glorious  country  for  raising  fruit 
trees.  That  is  literally  true,  for  I  believe  graft- 
ing fruit  trees  may  be  done  successfully  with  a 
wood-axe.  If,  however,  by  raising  is  meant 
managing  in  order  to  have  fruit,  keeping  them 
in  health,  and  protecting  them  against  the  host  i 


of  innumerable  enemies  lurking  around  them  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the  soil,  Dr. 
Warder's  assertion  nuist  be  limited,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  many  parts  of 
Uiis  great  country. 

ir.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of  Fishkill  on  the  Hud- 
son, calls  America,  in  the  December  number  of 
this  niagazin(N  p.  •{(>'*>,  "The  worst  fruit-growing 
country  in  the  world,  except  the  north  of 
Europe."  He  does  so  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  tour  through  Europe,  comparing 
only  England  with  the  United  States,  not  even 
France  or  (Jermany,  to  which  countries  England 
is,  in  respect  to  fruit  growing,  so  much  inferior. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  know  that  I 
have  i)atience  enough  to  wait,  and  to  try  again, 
if  I  meet  Avith  a  failure.  No  enemy  is  so 
formidable  as  to  frighten  me  into  a  disgraceful 
abandonment  of  the  field  before  I  have  given 
fair  battle  to  him.  If  I,  therefore,  do  not  eon- 
cede  that  a  certain  degree  of  despondency  be- 
gins to  dishearten  me,  attributable  to  increasing 
failures  and  diminishing  success,  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  that  I  have  resolved  to  give  up,  but 
that  I  cannot  hel[)  changing  my  plan  of  opera- 
tion in  rejecting  what  is  refractory,  and  in  re- 
taining what  appears  to  be  suitable  to  my 
grounds  and  locality.  I  shall  also  continue  ex- 
perimenting and  testing  such  novelties  as  I  may 
be  able  to  procure. 

The  Delaware  is  an  entire  failure  Avith  me. 
The  plants  I  received  as  a  present  from  Dr. 
(irant  were  the  strongest  and  finest  that  could 
be  foimd.  They  grew  for  several  years  most 
vigorously,  but  never  bore  a  full  crop.  About 
four  or  five  years  ago,  they  made  canes  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were 
much  admired  by  those  who  saw  them,  among 
whom  there  was  a  number  of  professional  vine- 
growers.  Alas  I  the  year  in  which  they  seemed 
to  have  reached  an  unusual  degree  of  perfection 
was.  the  turning-point.  Although  the  wood 
ripened  thoroughly,  yet  they  were  much  feebler 
in  the  following  year;  they  were  worse  in  the 
next,  until  I  am  compelled  to  dig  up  those  that 
are  left  and  throw  them  away.  The  canes  of 
them  are  now  not  thicker  than  a  small  goose- 
quill.  Neither  can  I  do  anything  with  the 
numerous  seedlings  from  the  Delaware  ;  they 
grow  for  a  few  years,  then  they  dwindle  away. 
Three  years  ago,  I  had  one  that  was  very 
vigorous  and  strong,  so  that  I  was  in  hopes  it 
would  bear  the  next  season.  Instead  of  that, 
its  growth  was  very  feeble,  just  like  that  of  an 


i        Anna  of  the  same  age;  both  died  during  the 

I        sumn^er. 

What  I  say  of  the  Delaware,  in  my  grounds. 


Kalon  showed  the  same  condition.     I  shall  de- 
stroy it. 

The  lona  is,  with  me,  a  feeble  grower;  mil- 
holds  «'ood  in  respect  to  those  grown  around  ,  dews,  and  did  not  ripen  its  fruit  last  fall, 
here.  ^The  Delaware  is  not  fit  for  this  locality;  Grafted  on  the  North  America;  it  made  a  tine 
it  stands  our  winters,   but  not  our  summers.  I  growth. 

Whether  it  will  do  better  on  the  root  of  the  \      The  Israella,  after  having  grown  prodigiously 
Clinton  remains  to  be  seen.  i  in  IHOo,  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  life  in 

The  Diana  is  very  vigorous,   but  gave  only  |  18(K),  but  recovered  in  ISliT,  in  the  same,  to  me, 
once,   in  nine  years,   a  good  crop.     It  ripens  ,  inexplicable  way  as  the  Concord, 
every  year  three  or  four  very  small  clusters,  so  '      Miles  grew  and  bore  finely,  but  the  berries, 
that  it  is  not  worth  growing.  when  nearly  ripe,  mildewed,  so  that  they  looked 

The  Rebecca  is  healthy,  but  a  feeble  grower  as  if  they  had  been  dashed  with  flour.  This 
on  its  own  roots,  bearing  and  ripening  every  i  made  them  intensely  bitter  to  the  taste.  The 
vear  a  few  very  diminutive  clusters  of  most  ex-  |  same  mildew  spoiled  also  the  fruit  of  a  Hartford 
cellent  quality.  A  Rebecca,  inarched  in  a  shoot  !  Prolific  and  of  a  Concord,  shading  the  piazza  of 
of  the  Taylor,  made  a  shoot,  during  the  past  ,  my  house.  These  two  vines  did  not  ripen  their 
summer,  nineteen  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  |  wood. 

middle  finger.     It  was  inarched  in  the  sunnner  j      Maxatawnoy  bore  several  fine   clusters,   and 
of  IHGC).     The  Anna  I  gave  up  last  year.  ripened  them  perfec^tly.     Very  little  mildew  was 

Hartford    Prolific  is  perfectly    healthy,    and    visible  on  the  leaves. 

Taylor  and  Cuyahoga  are  not  worth  growing. 
York  ^ladeira  bore  finely,  but  the  fruit  is  only 
swec.'t,  not  aromatic. 

The  Ilerbemont  died,  three  years  ago,  after 
having  borne  a  few  clusters  of  fine  fruit.     I  had 

set  out 


bears  full  crops.  I  applied  the  ring  to  several 
shoots  of  it  without  the  least  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  the  clusters.  They  ripened  neither 
earlier  nor  were  they  of  larger  size. 

The  Concord  has,  in  my  grounds,  most  curi- 
ously behaved.  Three  very  vigorous  vines  gave  no  success  with  two  young  plants  I 
me  full  crops  but  once.  For  18l>5  they  grew  i  afterwards, 
very  well,  and  ripened  their  wood  perfectly,  i  Lincoln  is  a  most  rampant  grower,  but  a 
For  18(M>  they  did  not  grow  at  all,  so  that  I  ;  very  shy  bearer.  Of  the  Lydia,  Charlotte,  and 
thought  they  were  dead.  This  Avas  really  the  i  a  number  of  others,  I  cannot  say  any  thing  yet, 
fa(;t  Avith  one  of  them;  the  tAvo  others  Avere  as  the  plants  an?  not  old  enough  to  bear.  Raid- 
alive,  although  they  did  not  make  any  wood,  i  win,  Lenoir  and  Deveivux  are  very  healthy 
For  1S07  they  grcAv  again,  not  from  the  ror»ts,  j  groAvers,  but  have  not  borne  yet. 
but  from  the  old  Avood,  about  a  foot  above  the  The  Clinton  bone  abundantly,  althou^i  its 
roots.  The  canes  they  have  made  bid  fair  to  leaves  were  a  little  affected  by  mildcAV.  It  had 
produce  an  abundance  of  fruit.  j  never  before  any  mildcAv  on  it. 

An  Allen's  Hybrid,  Avhich  had  borne  every  j  The  Alvey  is  my  favorite.  It  groAvs  ram- 
year,  Avas  loaded  Avitli  most  beautiful  clust;n-s,  pantly,  and  Ix^ars,  when  not  cut  too  short,  an 
in  IS()«).  When  the  berries  had  just  commenced  abundance  of  vinous,  very  refreshing  fruit, 
being  translucent  the  plant  died  outright.  Six  Avithout  pulp,  and  Avith  a  very  thin  skin.  It 
other  plants,  in  another  exposure,  are  groAving  must  be  overrii)e  to  develop  its  fine  qualities, 
luxuriantly,  but  mildcAV  so  badly  that  I  do  not  \  My  black  seedling,  which  I  called  the  Jersey 
expect  much  of  them.  \  Black,  did  not  mildcAv,  and  riixMied  a  full  crop 

Adirondac     and      Rogers'      Hybrids,     with    of  fruit  to  perfection, 
hardly  any  exceptions,  sIioav  very  little  mildeAV,  ;      Of  the  AVeehawken  I   dare  hardly  say  what 
but  have  not  borne  yet,  save  No.  4:?.  truth  obliges  me  to  say,  though  every-  word  Avill 

T 'iiion  Villagi;  is  d.>ing  exceedingly  Avell,  and    be  corrobonited  by  a  large  number  of  Avitnesses. 
rijn'ns  its  fruit  every  year.  Tl^^  original  vine,  as  Avell  as  several  others,  noAv 

On  the  Cn-vcling  IsaAV,  last  summer  (.Inly  5),  three  years  old,  and  planted  in  ditterent  parts  of 
for  the  first  time,  the  true  Oidiuni  Tuckeri.  Not  my  grounds,  did  e(iually  well.  They  were  not 
the  leaves  had  been  attacked,  but  small,  im-  affected  by  mildew,  and  retained  their  foliage  till 
perfectly  developed  berries.  It  did,  hoAvever,  the  frost  killed  them.  The  Avood  rijiened  up  to 
not  spread,  and  a  feAv  berries  ripened.     The  To-    the  extreme  ends,  even  of  the  latenils.     The 
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bearing  cane  of  the  mother  vine  was  three  feet 
long,  and  ripened  twenty-three  most  beautiful 
clusters.  I  cut  this  bearing  cane  off,  with  all 
the  bunches  on  it,  on  the  l(;th  of  October,  to  ex- 
hibit it  on  the  17th,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
grape-show.  Unfortunately,  the  show  was  post- 
poned for  a  week.  1  received  the  information 
on  the  IGth,  an  hour  after  I  had  cut  and  packed 
the  cane.  I  sent  it  to  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
October,  but  did  not  look  at  it,  nor  did  I  visit 
the  exhibition;  for,  as  it  is  an  early  grape,  and 
was  overripe  when  I  cut  the  cane  off,  it  was  not 
difticult  to  imagine  in  what  condition  it  was 
when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  box,  in  which  it 
had  remained  from  the  iGth  to  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

( To  he  continued. ) 


PEAR  BLIGHT  AGAIN. 

BY  S.  S.  COOKE,  CIIILLICOTIIE,  OHIO. 

Another  year's  experience,  Mr.  Editor,  enables 
me  to  come  before  your  readers  with  some  addi- 
tional fticts   resiH'cting   this   disease.      In  your 
March  number,  18(i7,  I  gave  my  observations  on 
a  pear  orchard  of  .WO  trees  during  18(Jo  and  ISOO  ; 
and  endeavored  to  call  more  general  attention  to 
the  subject  of  bliglit.     I  am  glad  that  the  article 
met  with  notice  from  several  gentlemen  who  have 
been  observers  of  the  disease,  and  drew  from 
others  views  and  theories  worthy  of  notice  also. 
Blight  in  the  pear  usually  ap[)ears  during  the 
growing  season,  and  just  after  a  fall  of  rain  (or 
in   damp   weather),  preceded   by  a   drought  of 
several  weeks.     A  sporadic   case  occurs,'' how- 
ever, in  warm  moist  weather,  when  no  drought 
has  existed.     The   theory,  therefor,  concernhig 
the  cause   of  the  disease,  as  suggested  in  my 
article,  was  that  during  the  period  of  the  droui;ht, 
the  functions  of  the  tree  are  all  unusually  acUve 
in  inhaling  and  absorbing  moisture  and  nutriment 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  tree,  and  that,  while 
in  this  State,  a  rain-fiill  takes  place,  suddenly  im- 
mersing the  tree  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and 
the  roots  in  wet  ground,  whereby  the  active  ves- 
sels at  once  fill  the  tree  with  an  excess  of  crude 
8«iP,  gorging  themselves  until  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  give  way,  and  extravasation  ensues.     In- 
cipient decomposition  follows  this  functional  de- 
rangement,  and   the    sporules  of  fungi,   every 
where  present,  seize  upon  the  decompo.^ing  cam- 
bium, and  settle  the  case  with  the  patient  in  a 
day  or  two.    Two  agencies  unite  in  producin^^ 


the  death,  physical  derangement  and  fungus;  one 
an  internal,  and  the  other  an  external  cause. 
This  was  the  theory  suggested  in  the  article 
alluded  to  ;  being,  in  substance,  that  of  Prof. 
Salisbury,  of  Cleveland. 

Other  theories  have  also  been  recently  sug- 
gested ;  and  among  them  the  following :— Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Pittsburg,  advocates  the   doctrine 
that  electricity  produces  blight,  and  also  mildew 
and   rot   in  grapes.     He  thinks   that   lightning 
either  explodes  the  sap  vessels,  or  so  heats  the 
sap  as  to  kill  the  tissues  of  the  tree.     Dr.  Stay- 
man,  of  Kansas,  I  think  advanced  the  same  idea 
in    the    Horticulturist    some   years     ago.      Mr. 
Feast,  of  Maryland,  seems  to  endorse  the  same 
theory.     Mr.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  while  he 
thinks   that  blight  follows  rains,   preceded  by 
drought,  which  ruptures  the  utrxcules  and  vessels 
of   the   tree,  inducing  derangement,    which,   in 
turn,  is  followed  by  fungoid  attacks,  also  ad- 
vances the  hypothesis  that  blight  ordinarily  only 
attacks  trees  or  branches  thui  htq  hark  Ixmnd ; 
\  and  that  a  longitudinal  incision  with  the  knife 
I  through  the  bark  of  the  part,  or  tree,  so  bound, 
I  will  prevent  an  attack  of  blight.     This  remedy 
I  is  laid  down  as  entirely  successful  with  him. 
I      Thus  much  for  theories  ;  and  next,  as  to  facts. 
I  I  regret  to  record  that  my  experience  in  pear 
culture  during  the  past  season  of  1H07,  has  been 
a  sad  one.     During  \H\:>  and  1S(>()  my  neighbors 
in  the  Sciota  valley,  a  mile  east  of  me,  suffered 
severely  from  blight,  while  I  feel  it  but  little.     In 
the   i)ast  year,   however,    my  neighbors  of  the 
valley  escaped,  and  the  scourge  fell  lieavily  on  my 
orchard.     AVhether  the  one  theory  or  the  other 
was  correct  as  to  the  cause,  made  but  little  diff- 
erence, as  remedies  all  failed. 

My  note  book  must  tell  the  story.  About  the 
20th  of  April— following  the  advice  of  Professor 
Salisbury— I  sprinkled  over  the  roots  of  each 
standard  tree  in  the  orchard  about  one  gallon  of  re- 
fuse gas-lime,and  forked  it  under.  This  was  done 
to  counteract  fungus  through  the  summer.  No 
dwarf  trees  were  limed.  April  and  May  were 
cold  and  wet  months.  Some  lightning  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  May,  but  no  blight. 

June.  First  half  of  this  month  rather  wet  and 
warm  ;  hard  thunder  shower  on  the  12th,  follow- 
ed by  no  blight ;  rains  ceased  on  Uth.tind  drought 
began  ;  Ijetween  20th  and  30th,  one  light  shower 
and  warm  days  and  nights— in  which  time  lost 
12  dwarfs  and  1  standard  tree  by  blight.  No 
lightning  last  half  of  month. 
July.    Read  Mr.  Berckmans'  theory  and  rem- 


edy, and  on  5th  made  longitudinal  incision  from 
branches  to  roots  on  every  standard  tree  in 
orchard.  First  12  days  of  month  dry,  with  cool 
nights  and  no  blight ;  rain  on  12th,  followed  by 
warm,  moist  weather  for  4  or  5  days— in  which 
lost  4  standard  trees  by  blight.  Last  half  of 
month  cool  nights,  two  small  showers— dry— no 
blight,  but  mildew  on  grape  leaves.  No  light- 
ning this  rfionth.     Drought  most  of  month. 

August.    Heavy  rain  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning on  1st ;  same  on  10th ;  on  13th  showery, 
and  some  thunder ;  days  and  nights  warm  and 
moist  for  first  17  days  of  month,  in  which  time 
lost  25  standard  and  G  dwarf  trees,  by  blight ; 
from  21st  to  2Gth  one  rain,  warm  and  damp 
nights,  in  which  lost  4  standards  and  2  dwarfs 
by  blight ;  on  27th  cool  nights  and  drought  set 
in,  blight  ceased  entirely  and  mildew  on  grape 
leaves  commenced  again.     Total  loss— 34  stand- 
ards and  20  dwarfs  ;  being  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  orchard. 

Of  the  standards  destroyed,  4  were  feeble,  4 
of  medium  vigor,  and  2G  of  vigorous  growth.  Ol 
the  dwarfs,  8  were  feeble,  5  medium,  and  7  of  I 
strong  growth.    Of  varieties,  the  Flemish  Beauty 
suffered  most ;  loosing  8  out  of  10  very  vigorous 
standard   trees.     Next,  Beurre  Easter.     Next, 
Howell,    Beurre    d'Anjou,    Beurre    Diel,    and 
d' Alencon.    Such  as  suffered  least  were  :  Bartlett 
(12  standards,  none  affected),  Beurre  Clairgeau 
(none   affected),  jBeurre   Golden  (none  affected), 
Seckel  (one  affected  out  of  10),  Howell  (2  out  of 
5),  and  Bergamotte  Codette.     Only  one  dwarf 
Louise  Bonne,  out  of  40  was  lost ;  and  one  dwarf 
Doyenne,  out  of  20. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  slight  ele- 
vation or  ridge,  runs  across  the  orchard  a  few  rods 
from  the  south  end.     On  this  the  Bartletts  and  L. 
Bonnes  are  situated.     As  this  position  is  natu- 
rally a  little  better  drained  than  further  north, 
the  slower  and  more  healthy  growth  of  the  Bart- 
letts may  thus  be  accounted  for.     The  northerly 
half  of  the  orchard  lies  in  a  very  slight  depres- 
sion, or  basin,  scarcely  observable  ;  and  has  a 
rather  better  soil.     Rains,  if  heavy,  incline  slight- 
ly to  flow  toward  this  ])asin  from  all  directions, 
and  carry  with  them  the  richer  elements  of  soil, 
or  vegetable  mould.     Through  the  centre  of  the 
basin  a  good  3  foot  secret  drain  is  constructed, 
carrying  off  all  surplus  moisture.     By  far  the 
greatest  invasion  of  blight  occurred  in  this  north- 
erly part ;  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  lost 
trees  being  situated  there.     Hence  I  infer  the 
soil  there  to  be  too  rich  in  vegetable  matter.     I 


now  incline  to  the  idea  of  removing  all  trees,  in 
the  coming  spring,  from  this  locality  to  a  higher, 
poorer,  and  better  drained  piece  of  land.  Trees 
growing  within  4  feet  of  the  drain  referred  to, 
blightly  as  badly  as  those  4  rods  distant. 

Now,  what  do  the  results  aforesaid  indicate  ? 
I  think  they  tend  to  show  that  blight  is  :  First, 
an  atmospheric  disease ;  and  Secondly,  that  its 
foundation  is  functional  derangement  of  some 
kind  in  the  tree,  produced  by  sudden  changes 
from  dry,  to  moist  warm  weather.  Regular  at- 
mospheric states,  whether  wet,  dry,  warm,  or 
cold,  do  not  favor  the  disease.  As  to  the  theories 
before  noticed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  re- 
sults reported,  do  not  apiKjar  to  sustain  the  one 
referrint:  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  electricity.  On 


some  occasions  we  had  blight  following  lightning ; 
on  others,  we  had  lightning  without  blight ;  and 
on  otliers,  blight  without  lightning.  A  great  fault 
with  the  electrical  theory  is,  that  sufficient  facts 
and  exiieriments  are  not  adduced  in  its  sui)port. 
When  these  come  to  be  presented,  it  may  api)ear 
in  a  better  light  than  at  present.     I  think  the 
facts  reported  also  tend  pretty  strongly  to  nega- 
tive the  theory  that  hark-hound  trees,  or  branches, 
are  ordinarily  the  only  subjects  of  blight,  and 
that  the  disease   is  prevented   by   incising  the 
bark.     The  fact  that  I  lost  34  trees  thus  treated, 
removes  all  faith  in  the  remedy,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.     None  of  the  trees,  so  far  as  1  could 
discern,  were  bark-bound. 

As  to  the  remedy  tried  in  April  last— the  ap- 
plication of  gas-lime  upon  the  roots— something 
is  also  to  be  said.  This,  too,  certainly  failed  as 
a  remedy.  Possibly  the  bleaching  received  by 
the  lime,  through  several  months  exposure  in  the 
open  atmosjihere,  before  I  got  it,  may  have  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  its  remedial  qualities.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  fertilizing  qualities  very  prob- 
ably induced  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
in  the  trees  ;  and  thus  tended  to  bring  on,  rather 
than  prevent,  an  attack  of  blight.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  loss  of  standard  trees,  compared  with 
dwarfs,  was  out  of  all  natural  proportions. 
Hence,  I  incline  to  attribute  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  trees  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  gas- 
lime.  Retarding,  rather  than  invigorating, 
would  seem  a  better  course  with  pears  in  our 

soil. 

Another  fact  is  noticeable.  When  blight  ap- 
peared in  the  pear  trees,  no  mildew,  or  oidium, 
showed  itself  on  the  grajie  leaves  in  my  vineyard. 
I  And  when  the  leaves  of  the  grapes  were  most 
[  aflected  by  oidium,  no  blight  appeared  among 
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the  pears.  AVarni  and  moist  nights,  while  they 
favored  the  blight,  seemed  to  produce  no  mildew. 
On  the  other  hand,  cool  and  dry  nights  seemed 
to  favor  the  spread  of  oidium  and  check  that  of 
blight.  This  would  indicate  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  fungi  in  the  two  cases,  which 
accords  with  the  generally  received  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  true  cause,  or  causes,  of  pear  blight — further 
than,  that  at  present  nothing  has  appeared  to 
overturn  what  is  known  as  the  fiimjus  theory. 
Whether  fungus  is  an  active  cajf.se,  or  only  a 
consequence  of  the  real   disease,  I  can  give  no 


opinion  of  any  moment.  There  are  strong  cir- 
cumstances going  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  a 
consequence  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
tree,  and  tha  the  real  disease  is  some  hours  in 
advance  of  th  parasite.  Recently  it  has  been 
intimated  through  the  press,  that  this  question, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  oidium  and  grape  rot,  is 
receiving  the  consideration  of  several  skillful 
pomologists  and  microscopists,  whose  results  are 
to  be  given  to  the  public.  Such  examination  will 
necessarily  go  far,  also,  to  settle  the  "vexed 
question  "  as  to  the  origin  of  blight  in  the  j^ear. 


EDITORIAL. 


now  BARK  18  F0RMP:D. 

We  arc  reminded  of  some  very  curious  obser- 
vations by  a  note  from  a  Philadelphia  friend.pub- 
lished  in  the  Jamiary  number  : 

Ten  years  ago  some  young  candidates  for 
the  jienitentiary  stripped  a  cherry  tree  of  ours  of 
its  bark.  This  was  about  midsunnner;  next  day 
we  noticed  that  the  edge  of  the  medullary  rays 
(exuded  a  sappy  substance,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  exposed  wood  was  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  "pinhead"  points  of  a  gelatinous 
texture,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart. 
These  processes  continued  to  expand  till  in  a 
few  days  they  met  each  other,  united  in  one  ho- 
m«)genou8  mass,  and  very  soon  after,  we  forget 
exactly  how  many  days,  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  uniformly  with  a  very  thin  brown  cuti- 
cle. There  Mere,  however,  a  few  small  spots 
exposed  to  the  full  sun  on  the  south  of  the  tree, 
where  the  exudation  burned  off  by  the  suns  heat 
as  fast  as  formed.  No  new  bark  covered  them; 
and  it  was  not  until  two  years  afterwards  that 
the  new  bark  closed  in  all  around  and  covered 
tiiese  places. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  we  saw  in  the  Au- 
tumn a  very  large  apple  tree,  ix'rhaps  four  feet 
round,  that  had  the  whole  stem  stripjK^d  some- 
time in  the  sununer — wh}'  or  for  what, or  the  pro- 
prietor, or  any  circ^umstances  connected  with  it,  ' 
we  do  not  know — only  that  a  new  bark  had 
formed  since — that  season,  completely  coveriu" 
the  stem,  and  the  tree  growing  with  amazin«'  \ 
vigor  and  health. 

Two  years  ago,  a  ten  year  old  tree  of  our  own 
planting,  of  QHe/CM.scZtscotor,  (swamp  white  oak), 


got  its  bai-k  shattered;  half  way  round  the  tree 
the  bark  was  completely  carried  away;  on  the 
the  other  half  it  was  loosened  and  hunir  down — 
that  is,it  hung  longitudinally,  not  separated  near 
the  ground.      Determined  to  save   the   tree   if 
practicable,  not  having  any  trees  of  the  kind, 
we  resolved  to  sacrifice  a  nice  tree  of  English 
oak.     The  bark  was  taken  off,  carefully  cut  and 
fitted  so  as  to  cover  the  exposed  parts   of  the 
swamp  white  oak,  the  idea  being  to  graft  as  it 
were  the  bark  of  the  English  oak  so  as  to  take 
the  place   of  the   natural  bark.     Its  own  loose 
piece  of  bark  was  set  up  in  place,  and  the  wound 
tied  and  bandaged  securely  by  muslin.    This  was 
also  about  midsunnner.     The  English  oak  bark 
died;  and  no  new  bark  appeared  under  it.     The 
trees  own  bark  placed  up  against  the  place  where 
it  had  been  torn  ofi;  did  not  unite,  but  under  it, 
between  it  and  the  wood,  a  nexc  hark  grew,  just 
as  we  had  seen  in  the  case  of  the  apple  and 
cherry,  and  the  tree  is  in  perfect  health  now, 
although  the  part  where  no  bark  grew  is  not  yet 
covered  by  the  approaching  sides  of  living  bark. 
Why  no  bark  formed  as  well  under  the  English 
bark  as  well  as  under  the  trees  own  loose  bark, 
we  cannot  tell;  unless  it  be  that  the  connection 
of  the  latter  at  the  bottom  preserved  life  through 
the  whole  range  of  living  bark,  and  in  the  former 
having  nothing  to  preserve  life,  decay  commenced 
and   conununicated    its  decomposing  influcnce« 
to  the  exuding  matter,  destroying  it  also. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  here.  The  in- 
terest is  in  showing  how  hark  in  made.  The 
outer  cuticles  of  snakes  and  other  skin  shedding 
things  we  know  is   done    as  a  comparatively 
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seasons,  as  we  say  of  birds.  Trees,  we  see,  are 
in  the  same  category  ;  they  have  their  new  bark 
seasons,  when  it  soon  commences,  pours  through 
the  fissures  bt;tween  the  woody  fiber,  and  is  soon 
over. 

Another  singular  fact  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter is  wortiiy  of  note.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
after  growth  had  ceased,  we  cut  out  a  block  of 
the  new  cherry  bark  about  an  inch  square,  and 
we  found  the  season's  growth  of  wood  and  bark 
both  e(iual,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  So  that  we  may  judge  from  this  that 
the  cherry,  and  perhaps  other  trees,  exjiends  as 
much  of  its  energies  annually  on  the  bark  as  on 
the  wood. 

Tliis  (question  of  bark  starts  many  interesting 
thouglits.  The  "  heart  "  wood  of  a  tree  is  gen- 
erally  supposed  to  be  dead  wood;  the  sap  wood 
living,  and  able  to  carry  out  operations  of  value 
to  the  tree.  The  bark  is  of  the  same  character. 
Two  or  three  year's  growth  is  generally  alive; 
others  outside  of  this  are  dead  and  of  no  use, 
and  in  time  the  outermost  fall  off  by  the  action  of 
wind  and  weather.  If  there  were  no  chance  of 
falling  ofi;  the  bark  of  a  tree  would  be  quite  about 
as  tliick  as  the  wood,  the  old  rings  of  equal  num- 
ber on  the  extreme  points  of  a  central  line. 

I  Tow  long  bark  remains  alive  is  different  in 
difl'erent  trees.  ,  In  many  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the 
living  from  the  'dead  structure.  In  some  it  is 
very  plain.  In  the  common  trumpet  vine  (2'e- 
cmua  radican,^)^  the  dividing  line  is  beautifully 
distinct ;  the  living  bark  embracing  three  years 
(we  believe,  for  we  are  writing  without  notes  of 
our  observations). 

Another  singular  thing  about  bark  is  what  we 
call  '-rough  bark."  It  begins  at  different  ages  in 
different  trees,  and  is  evidently  of  another  nature 
to  the  mere  cuticle,  which  forms  the  first  stage 
of  bark  in  the  young  shoots  existence.  In  the 
Cherry,  Birch,  &c.,  the  early  bark  peels  off  in 
vertical  pai)er-like  fiakes  around  the  circumfer 
ence  of  the  tree;  but  after  a  few  years  another 
substance  bursts  through  longitudinally  and 
forms  irregular  excrescences.  In  some  trees  like 
the  Sweet  Gum,  and  English  Maple,  {Acer  Cam- 
pestre),  these  longitudinal  excrescences  appear 
the  first  year,  and  thus  are  formed  what  we  call 
"cork  barked"  trees,  as  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  ;  but  the  time  when  these  appear  is 


different  in  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Some 
maples  do  not  Ix^'ome  corkey  for  scleral  years  • 
while  others  are  densely  winge<l  almost  regularly 
as  the  young  growth  pushes.  We  also  see  Sweet 
(rums,  some  of  them  with  a  weird  unearthly  look, 
others  polished  as  the  most  cultivated  human 
could  desire. 

But,  says  Mr.  Jack  Matter-o-fact  at  our  (^bow, 
this  is  all  very  pretty  and  makes  an  interesting 
tale  ;  but  a  practical  journal  like  the  Gardener°s 
MmUhly  should  tell  us  how  to  make  money,  or 
give  us  some  useful  idea  to  turn  to  practical  ac- 
count in  our  every  day  operations.  What  is 
there  in  all  this  ?  But  we  must  first  gain  know- 
ledge before  we  can  possibly  know  whether  it  is 
worth  anything  or  not.  We  can  make  no  use  of 
anything  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;  and  in 
this  matter  of  bark,  no  doubt  if  we  knew  all 

about  it,  we  could  turn  it  to  practical  account  in 
various  ways.         • 

For  instance,  we  know  already  that  trees  some- 
times suffer  from  indurated  bark— get  A/tZe  fcound 
as  it  is  technically  termed— the  cherry  esixjcially, 
and  it  has  been  the  custom  with  Gardeners  to 
cut  through  with  a  knife,  all  down  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  which  has  often  proved  to  be  a  par- 
tial remedy.  But  if  we  can  find  out  the  exact 
time  of  forming  new  bark,  and  how  we  can  ex- 
corticate always  and  with  safety,  it  would  be 
much  better  still. 

We  hoixj  some  one  will  follow  up  these  ideas. 
Our  exixirimental  farms  and  gardens, national  and 
otherwise,  ought  to  help  us  with  these  things. 


«>■>« 


[Shoot  of  Cork-Barked  Maple.] 


DETERIORATION  OF  FRUIT  ORCHARDS 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  that  the  doctrines 
advanced  by  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  that  the 
cracking  of  the  Pear  is  owing  to  a  parasitic 
fungus,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
disease  in  the  tree,  must  receive  the  assent  of 
every  intelligent  fruit-grower.  We  are  much 
pleased  to  note  that  already  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  country  have  given  their  assent  to 
this  view;  and  the  true  theory  once  acknow- 
ledged, some  remedy  may  be  discovered,  without 
which,  all  attempts  to  combat  the  enemy  is  like 
fighting  in  the  dark. 

Our  English  friends  have  not  got  so  far  in 
their  general  knowledge  of  fungoid  diseases  as 
American  cultivators.  In  some  respects  they  are 
farther  advanced,  particularly  in  the  descriptive 
science  of  these  minute  plants.  There  is  not 
any  one  in  the  world  who  stands  so  deservedly 
high  in  this  as  Rev.  M.  A.  Berkeley.  Yet  we 
speedy  operation.    They  have  their  "moulting  " 
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really     think    the      practical     value     of     Mr.  !  radical  remedy  must  be  tried.     1  fancy  the  tree 
Berkeley's  labor  \.  more  apparent  in  the  United  i  has  been  suckin.  up  f «"!^  "";'^^^^;";;;";;^;;;;n  ^ 
States  than  in  Europe.     As  our  readers  know,    which  have  disagreecl  with  it   ;^";^^^«^^^^ 
the  Pear    cracks  as  badly   in    some    parts    of   complexion.  /^  "^f  *  ^;/;7^;    '^ "  "^^^^^^^ 
Europe  as  here;  yet,  in  all  the  discussions  we    the  ground  about  the  21st  of  this  month    have 
^ri"u4-u  per  odicals,  no  practical  culti-    its  roots  examined  and    somewhat    shortenc^ 
Ttor  ha    any  thing  better  to  offer  than  argu-  |  and  much  of  the  old  soil  removed;  and  it  will  be 
men  s  which  have  long  lost  their  force  here-    planted    again    in    a    mixture  of  fresh    ea    h, 
"hot  w'vther;"  ''hot  smisafter  showers,  &c."  A  I  roasted  and  unroasted,   and   some  old    hotbed 
leadin<^  contributor  of  one  of  the  best  English  !  manure.     I  shall  be  much  disappointed    f  this 
IM^riodkals    thinks    it    is    a    want    of    regular    treatment  does  not  effect  a  complete  cure 
moisture  at  the  root  which  causes  it.     He  says  :        It  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  there  tha 
'  llurreDiel,on  the  Quince,  trained  upright    this   "  bUster  or  fungus"   is  the  same  fungn. 
a-ainst  a   south  brick   wall,   has  never  had  a  \  which  attacks  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  k^af  and 
Bhfr  emcked  fruit.     The  tree  is  about  seven-    that  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  cutic  e  of  the 
"en  ye    s  old,  and  bears  freely  and  regularly.    Pear  in  these  "  blistered  spots  "  which  causes 
Easter  Beurre  on  the  Quince,  trained  upright    the  crack.     The  remedy  is  also  readily  reached. 
f;:lst  a  1th  stone  wall,  is  ;ow  carrying  its  |  The  spores  of  these  deleterious  f-^^;  -ith  very 
fourth  crop  and  it  never  has  had  a  single  fruit  |  little  doubt,  are  drawn  into  the  sap,  through  the    , 
thnth-is  cracked      The  trees*  against  the  south    roots,   and  germinate  when   they  come  to  the 
wl  Lelt  a  s^^^^^^  cracked^Vuit  this  year,  I  surflvce  of  the  leaf  or  fruit.      Disturbing  their 
and  never  have  had  their  fruit  injured  in  this  i  opin-ations,  therefore,  by  movmg  away  impreg- 
way  simply,  I  believe,  because,  in  hot  and  dry  j  nated  soil,  and  replacing  by  fresh   nius    be  an 
weather,  they  are  always  freely   watered,   and    advantage.     The  exi)eriments  of  Dr.   Hull     at 
have  their  roots  protected  with  straw."  i  Alton,  111.,  conclusively  show  a  beneht  of  this 

One  man,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  is  the  ;  kind    in    stopping    various    forms  ot     tungoid 
water  which  causes  it.     Another  replies  :  \  disease,  the  greater  part  of  winch,    no    doubt, 

"No  A  dry  soil  and  a  hot  sun  combined,  i  originates  in  the  same  way. 
scorch  dry  harden  the  tender  skin  of  the  fruit;  i  Our  main  object  in  this  article  is  to  impress  on 
as  soon  as  rain  falls  the  fruit  swells,  and  the  dry  our  readers  the  almost  certainty  that  this  is  the 
skin  splits  in  every  direction.  The  rain  only  de-  \  way  the  fruit  trouble  works:  and  that,  in  all 
velops  the  mischief  which  the  dry  soil  and  sun  their  remedies,  they  have,  first,  to  guard  against 
have  effected  "  |  the  communication  of  fungoid  spores  with  the 

'to  an  American,  accustomed  to  see  the  Pear  roots;  and,  second,  the  destruction  of  leaves  in- 
crrowin-  over  a  tract  of  land  thousands  of  miles  \  fested  with  fungi,  l3efore  the  spores  for  another 
broad  ;"in  wet  soils  and  in  dry  ones  ;  under  '  crop  have  had  time  to  mature,  are  the  points  to 
places' quite  as  protected  as   brick  walls;  and    be  kept  in  view. 

others  exposed  to  arctic  breezes,  and  bearing  th(;  |      It  always  takes  time  for  the  parasitic  tungi  to 

same  cracking  disease  in  all-thi'se  little  reason-  ;  establish  themselves.   Hence,  when  a  man  starts 

inc's  have  lorn'  since  had  their  day.     But  some-  1  fruit-growing  in  a  new  district,  it  is  alimxj^  mc- 

times  a  writer  will  nearly  stumble  on  the  real  ;  cesHful      Eungi,  however,    gradually    increase, 

cause  of  trouble,   as  the  following  shows.     A  \  and,  in  time,  the  new  place  becomes  no  better 

writer  in  the  London  Journal  of  HortkuHure,  says :  '  than  the  old.     A  man  starts  on  a  hill,  ignorant 

"This    spring,   one    of   my  Pear  Trees,   ap- ;  or  forgetting  that  other  hills  have  fruit  troubles; 

parently  in  vigol-ous  health,  had  a  considerable    and,  because  he  succeeds  for  a  few  years,  the  hill 

number  of   its  leaves    aftected  with  a  sort  of   has  all  the  credit.     Or  he  starts  near  a  lake,  and 

blister  or  fungus.     The  Journal  of  Horticulture,    "  large  bodies  of  water  "  are  glorified.     But,  in 

like  a  skilful  physician,  recommended  the  appli-    time,   the  fungi  get  a  foothold,   and  then  the 

cation   of  repeated   doses    of    sulphur.      This    failure  is  pronounced   *' unaccountable."     The 

remedy  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful.    I  i  following,  from   a    correspondent  of  the  New 

have  seen  large  Pear  Trees  with  every  leaf  and    York  Farmers'  Club,  presents  the  case  exactly. 

fruit  horribly^disfigured,  year  after  year,  by  this    The  Tribune  says: 

disease.    This  leads  me  to  suppose  that  doses  of ;      "  Where  I  was  raised  in  Southwestern  Ohio,  I 
sulphur  act  only  as  a  palliative,  and  that  a  more    have  known  my  father    to  frequently  gather, 
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eighteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  high  as  forty 
bushels  of  api)les  from  a  single  tree,  and  those  of 
'the  most  excellent  varieties.  In  the  same 
region  now  it  would  take  nearly  forty  trees  to 
produce  one  bushel.  Apples  had  begun  to  de- 
cline there  previous  to  1850.  In  our  own 
orchard  the  progress  of  disease  was  quite 
marked.  It  began  in  the  centre  of  the  orchard, 
on  Ji  Bellrtower  that  had  always  given  fine  fruit. 
The  Apples  began  to  speck  with  a  bitter  rot,  and 
fall  off  prematurely.  Other  trees  were  soon 
similarly  affected,  and  finally  the  whole 
orchard."— C.  H.  Murrey,  Clay  City,  Clay 
County,  Southern  Illinois. 

There  is  no  theory  here,  but  a  clear  statement 
of  fjicts.  Change  parasitic  fungi  for  disease,  and 
our  readers  will  see  the  whole  case  clearly.  We 
trust  that,  with  the  recognition  of  this  principle, 
our  friends  will  not  let  the  next  season  go  over 
without  experimenting  in  this  direction — the 
true  one,  we  are  sure,  by  which  to  unlock  the 
talismanic  gates  which  keep  us  out  of  successful 
fruit  culture. 
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NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL. 

Cincinnati  with  Horticulture  has  lonj;  been  iden- 
tified.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  live  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  energetic,  practical,  com- 
mon sense  Horticulturists.  Swann,  Fla*'*', 
Longworth,  Buchanan,  Ernst,  Warder,  Graham, 
Neff,  and  other  names  that  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  all  but  very  young  Horticulturists, 
have  given  Gardening  the  eminence  it  has  here 
to-day.  ^Ve  are  proud  of  the  Art  as  it  is  devel- 
oped about  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore;  but  w^^  know  of  no  American 
city  which  in  true  taste,  and  a  general  diffusion 
of  true  taste,  will  compare  with  Cincinnati.  This 
is  perhaps  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  think  more 
than  in  the  cities  named,  a  greater  portion  of  the 
wealthy  residents  of  this  place  have  sprung  from 
the  masses  of  the  people,  in  whom  one  would 
suppose  the  effort  to  accumulate  wealth  would 
have  left  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  feelings,  so  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oft- 
spring  of  early  education  and  abundant  leisure. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Society  then  in  session, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Stomms,  whom  we  found 
an  intelligent  and  courteous  gentleman,  and  very 
po  ular  with  the  members  generally,  many  of 
whom  expressed  themselves  as  in  great  hopes  of 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  Society  by  the  people  at 
large,  under  his  management.     The  principal 


topic  discussed  on  this  occasion  was,  "  Grape  and 
Wine" — but  if  matters  of  tastt;,  and  more  purely 
horticultural,  are  at  times  crowded  out  by  these 
more  commercial  subjects,  which  jiartake  as  much 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  as  the  horti- 
cultural, it  may  be  pardoned  to  a  Society  like  this, 
which  has  done  such  good  service  in  a  genuine 
way. 

The  founding  of  the  Cemetery — Sjiring  Grove 
—by  the  early  members  of  the  Society,  has  had, 
it  is  evident,  a  strong  infiueiice  on  the  fine  taste 
we  see  everywhere  about  the  town.  It  is  admi- 
rably designed,  and  elegantly  maintained.  It  is 
the  very  reverse  of  (rreenwood,  where  art  has 
done  and  does  nothing,  while  nature  lavished  the 
materials.  Here  nature  was  simply  pretty,  but 
art  has  made  her  beautiful.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
president  of  the  Cemetery;  a  gentleman,  we  need 
scarcely  tell  our  readers,  of  taste  with  a  thor- 
oughly jmictical  Judgment. 

The  landscape  gardener,  who  is  employed  reg- 
ularly on  the  grounds  is  Mr.  Strauche,  a  master 
as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  art;  for 
the  sake  of  the  art,  as  well  as  for  the  money 
which  it  brings. 

The  land  embmced  in  the  original  plan  was 
1()7  acres  in  184;").  It  now  comprises  418.  16 
acres  are  reserved  expressly  for  a  park,  and  is  of 
course  laid  out  on  a  more  joyous  scheme  than 
would  be  appropriate  were  it  part  of  the  Ceme- 
tery ]iroper.  With  rare  public  spirit,  the  origina- 
tors had  only  the  improvement  of  taste  about 
them  in  view.  It  is  not  a  business  speculation. 
All  the  money  made  is  devoted  to  further  im- 
provement plans,  and  maintaining  what  has  been 
done  in  the  bess  of  order.  In  the  Cemetery 
the  remains  of  Longworth,  Ernst,  and  other 
f .  ends  rest. 

The  mention  of  Longworth 's  name  sujrjrests 
the  wine  interest  of  this  city.  Though  other  la- 
borers were  not  few,  yet  in  many  resjwcts  he  was 
its  founder  and  patron.  This  child  of  hi« 
foresight  and  energy,  still  receives  fostering  pro- 
tection from  his  nephew,  Cai)tain  Anderson,  on 
whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  his  uncle  in  unti- 
ring enterprise  in  affairs  which  may  benefit  his 
city.  A  visit  to  the  wine  house  under  his  pilot- 
age makes  an  interesting  item  in  our  Cincinnati 
recollections.  He  explained  the  difficulties  Mr. 
Longworth  encountered  in  the  formation  of  the 
wine  culture,  and  made  it  clear  to  us  that  no 
matter  how  goo<l  an  idea  may  be,  or  how  certain 
to  succeed,  it  takes  efforts  of  the  most  persistent 
kind  to  get  the  public  to  see  and  sustain  it.   Thou- 
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sands  of  good  ideas  are  no  doubt  lost  to  the  pub-  j 
lie  in  every  age,  for  want  of  Longworthian  cour- 
acre  to  press  and  pursue  tliem.     Dirtieulties  still 
existed.       Among    the    worst  ones  was  couu- 
terfeitin-,  now  that  the  ''  Long  worth  "  brand  had 
beeonie  fiimous.  Lonmw'tk,  Lminmrth,  and  many 
other  mean  things  were  very  abundant,  doing  a 
d«)u])le  injury  by  the  attempt  to  steal  a  name,  and 
distrusting  the  public  with  pure  American  wnie,  ot 
which  they  naturally  suppose  they  hav(^  a  genu- 
ine sample.     It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  much 
of  this  stuff  was  actually  shipped  from  New  York 
to  Cmcinnati,  and  used  in  some  of  the  hotels  as 
the  genuine,  on  account  of  the  greater  profit  re- 
suUing  therefrom. 

Another  point  we  learned  from  Mr.  Anderson 
was,  that  if  American  glass  manufacturers  would 
pursue  improvement  in  the  same  spirit  that  Mr. 
Lon^-worth  did  wine  culture,  their  business  nught 
be  immensely  increased.  Now  champagne  bottles 
have  to  be  imported  from  Europe  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  American  made  glass.     During 
the  process  about  :i3  i^er  cent.  break,-while  of 
English  the  per  centage  is  never  more  than  ten. 
In  addition  to  its  weakness  the  roughness  of  the 
mouth,  interfering  with  proper  corking,  is  aganist 
the  American  bottle.     One  would  suppose  there 
would  be  much  loss  of  wine  from  this  breakage, 
but  it  is  collected  and  used  for  making  brandy, 
althoucrh  again  it  was  diflicult  to  comix'te  with 
the  cheap  adulterated  stuft"  common  in  the  mar- 
Icets     If  one  wants  to  understand  the  full  force 
of  the  scripture  text  about  the  folly  of  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  a  visit  to  an  establish- 
ment like  this  will  be  of  service.    In  order  to 
lessen  the  loss  of  wine  before  referred  to,  there  is  a 
machine  for  testing  bottles  in  advance.   A  nozzle 
is  attached  to  the  mouth,  and  a  pressure  equal  to 
twenty  atmospheres  forced  in.     The  weak  ones 
of  course  give  way.    Now  it  is  found  that  a  bot- 1 
tie  that  will  resist  twenty-one  atmospheres  will 
break  at  eighteen  next,  and  so   in   proportion 
every  trial  afterwards. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  us  was  the  fact  of 
wines  of  varying  qualities  being  drawn  from  the 
same  cask.     If  a  500  gallon  cask  were  drawn  off 
at  the  same  hour,  and  five  one  hundred  gallon  ! 
casks  filled  with  the  same  contents,  in  time  an  j 
experienced  taster  will  find  all  five  casks  differing 
in  flavor.    To  an  uneducated  taste  no  difference  i 
would  be  perceptible,  but  for  connoiseurs  these  | 
differences  had  to  be  noted,  and  marked  accor- 
dingly, r.        -,       1. 

The  capacity  of  this  wine  cellar  was  for  about 


300,000  gallons,  but  only  about  200,000  were  there 

at  that  time.  , 

AVe  mi<-ht  fill  a  w  ole  number  with  matters- 
which  interested  us  here;  but,  restricted  for  space 
we   have  endeavored  to  give  only  those  which 
we  think  may  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Cincinnati  was  rejoicing  in  a  good  wme  crop 
this  season.     There  were  plenty  of  failures,  very 
evidently  from  exhausted  vitality  during  past 
years,  and  from  a  great  variety  ot  causes ;  but 
healthy  vines  were  numerous,  and  bore  corres- 
pondingly tine  crops.  At  Mr.  Buchanan's  we  saw 
a  very  tine  Catawba  vineyard,  about  twenty  years 
old,  in  which  there  had  been  but  three  total  fiul- 
ures,  and  during  the  seventeen  years  of  bearing 
there  had  borne  an  average  production  of  2)0  gal- 
lons of  wine  per  acre  per  annum.     We  could  not 
see  that  the  Catawba  had  fiiiled  much  more  than 
it  ever  did,  and  left  Cincinnati  in  no  strong  faith 
in  the  degeneracy  of  Graixi  varieties. 

We  found  much  interest  manifested  here  in  the 
Ives'  Seedling.     Everywhere  it  was  popular  with 
wine  men,  and  all  we  saw  were  bearing  abundant 
crops,  with  fruit  quite  equal  in  eating  (luahties  to 
Concord.     The  vines  were  of  the  same  vigorous 
character  as  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  class.     It  makes  a  dark  wine  similar  to 
Norton's  Virginia.     It  was  worth  $4  per  gallon, 
while  Catawba  and  others  were  not  bringing  i)er- 
haps  one-fourth,-but  this,  as  Mr.  Anderson  well 
remarked,  was  as  much  owing  to  the  demand 
arising  from  curiosity  to  try  a  wine  so  widely 
spoken  of  as  from  its  real  merits,  great  as  these 
1  certainly  are.     At  Mr.  Mottier's  we  noticed  the 
Delaware  doing  very  well.     They  had  given  it 
extra  rich  soil  to  what  other  varieties  had ;  but 
some  of  our  party  did  not  think  it  necessary. 
Single  vines  of  lona,  Maxatawney,  and  others 
trained  against  a  south  wall,  had  also  borne  this 
year  a  few  bunches  with  good  promise.     In  Mr. 
Mottier's  cellar  our  party  found  much  to  praise 
in  the  excellence  of  the  Delaware  wines,  and 
other  brands,-and  the  purity  of  article  was  well 
attested  by  the  fact  that  after  again  adjourning 
to  the  vineyards  none  of  the  party,  no  matter  how 
enthusiastically  they  may  have  felt  called  on  to 
i  praise  the  wines,  but  were  sufficiently  awake  to 
■  see  the  immense  damage  done  to  the  crop  by  the 
'  grasshoppers— leafless  plants,  with  the  bunches 
cut  off  as  if  by  the  best  grape  scissors,  laid  around 
loose  in  every  direction. 

We  visited  Col.  Waring's  and  many  other 
vineyards,  under  the  pilotage  of  Messrs.  McCul- 
lough,  Heaver,  and  Pentland,  who  are  amongst 
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others  conspicuous  in  the  good  work  of  main 
taining  for  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  the  Grape 
reputation  of  their  town. 


PEAR  BLIGHT. 

We  have  so  often  shown  good  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us,  that  the  fire  blight  is  the  result 
of  a  microscopic  fungus,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  tree  should  be  previously  diseased 
in  order  that  the  fungus  should  grow  as  it  does, 
that  we  have  given  up  arguing  the  matter,  and 
have  contented  with  letting  our  correspondents 
report  their  various  exi)eriences,  in  the  belief  the 
contradictory  results  of  various  theories  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  In  our  pres- 
ent numlK'r  a  correspondent  contributes  a  very 
valuable  pajKir  of  this  kind,  showing  that  what 
we  have  pointed  out  as  consequences  of  certain 
lines  ot  argument,  are  practically  correct. 

The  "electrical"  theory  for  instance,  which, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  thunder  and  lightning  is 
not  electrkitij^  is  evidently  at  fault  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  that  little  understood  agent  has 
thundered  in  districts  years  before  any  pear 
blight  api^ears,  is  set  at  rest  conclusively  by  Mr. 
Cooke's  showing  that  his  trees  went  through  the 
ordeal  unscathed. 

All  arguments  deduced  from  "rain-fall," 
"drought,"  "wet  soil,"  "dry  soil,"  "miasma,"  j 
&c.,  falls  to  the  ground  for  lyrerhchj  the  same 
reason.  "Varieties,"  "standards  or  dwarfs,"  I 
"modes  of  pr()pagati(»n,"  and  all  that  class  of 
arguments,  the  contradictory  evidence  kills  of 
itself. 

We  repeat,  that  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to 
disi)ute  our  theory  that  the  fire  blight  is  the  re- 
..;lt  of  the  growth  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  seeds 
of  which  rtoat  in  the  atmosphere,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  bark,  without  inquiry  whether  the 
bark  is  diseased  or  not,  germinate,  and  by  push- 
ing their  thready,  roots  through  the  tissue,  des- 
troy it,  going  round  the  circumference  of  the 
place  for  a  few  inches  wide— girdling  the  branch 
in  fact,  and  thus  killing  it. 

This  theory  one  can  carry  through  all  the  ex- 
periences of  all  our  corivspiuidents  given  since 
the  Gar<leMr\^  Monthhj  started,  without  any  cir- 
cumstances narrated  by  them  to  contradict  it. 
All  other  tluiories  upset  one  another. 

This  being  admitted  as  the  true  explanation, 
what  is  the  remedy  ?    Simply  attack  the  little 
fellow  directly  in  front.     Stop  him  from  going  , 
ahead  just  where  he  likes.     Watch  for  his  first  i 


approach,  and  cut  away  and  burn  the  parts  in- 
fected  before  it  has  time  to  re-produce  spores  to 
propagate  the  species,  which  is  the  last  thing 
it  does.  After  it  gets  into  a  district  it  may  be 
years  before  we  get  it  out,  and  probably  luner 
entirely,  unless  all  the  neighbors  zealously  co- 
operate,—therefore  in  districts  where  it  is  not 
known,  carefully  watch  for  its  first  appearance 
and  nip  it  in  the  hud. 

In  reference  to  the  oidimn  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent,  he  is  laboring  under  a  misappre- 
hension common  to  many  intelligent  men  who 
have  accepted  an  idea  without  examination.  No 
specimen,  we  bi'lieve,  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  until  the  single  instance  reported 
by  "llorticola  "  in  our  pages  of  this  month. 
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TOMATOES  ON  AVALLS  AND  FENCES. 

A  paper  in  our  issue  this  month,  by  L.  B., 
under  whose  initials  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  will  discover  one 
of  their  most  intelligent  amateur  associates,  de- 
mands more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  great 
error  of  many  amateur  gardeners  is  that  they 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  mere  market  man 
whose  whole  object  is  the  "maximum  of  mm^eif 
from  the  minimum  of  expense."  The  amateur 
gardener  consults  the  pleasure  of  gardening,  as 
well  as  its  i)rofits,  and  in  many  cases  finds,  as  L. 
B.  has  done,  that  pleasure  is  often  i)rofit  also. 

The  Tomatoes,  well  ripened  by  this  plan,  keep 
longer  than  they  possibly  can  by  the  usual  sinotli- 
ering  process  of  growing  them.  We  have  to-day 
(Jan.  14th)  enjoyed  a  delightful  dish  of  these  To- 
matoes, being  one-half  of  our  friend's  "last  pick- 
ings" from  the  vines  first  hung  uj)  in  his  ci'llar, 
and  no  one  would  want  to  taste  th(;  best  canni  d 
fruit,  if  he  c^uild  only  always  get  fresh  ones  like 
unto  these.  Any  citizen,  whose  garden  consists 
of  only  a  irall,  may  have  Tomatoes  as  L.  B.  has 
had. 


— •» 


THE  SPADE  OK  THE  DIGGING  FOBK. 

We  are  very  much  surprised,  notwithstanding 
all  we  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  find  so  many 
people  sweating  away  at  digging  with  a  spade 
when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  digging  fork 
will  do  four  times  the  work  in  the  same  time,  with 
inexpressibly  less  labor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  people  we  see  so  barbarous  are 
not  our  readers,  but  even  "  our  own  "  people  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  a  four  tilled  fork  is  much 
better  than  a  \i\a  fined  one. 


' 


I 
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IlIIOUODENDKONS. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  these  beautiful  plants,  so  easily  grown, 
when  we  know  how,  and  this  knowledijje  so  easily 
a<-(piired.  As  this  is  the  season  to  prepare  beds, 
we  copy  a  paragraph  from  page  14(3,  of  our  Dth 
volume: 

A  few  words  on  their  cultivation  may  encour- 
age their  culture,  which  is  much  more  easy  than 
jK'ople  generally  have  the  least  idea.  An  im- 
pression prevails  that  they  must  have  i^hadc. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  they  do  better  in  the  sun 
than  anywhere,  all  inferences  drawn  from  "na- 
ture" notwithstanding.  Ihit  it  is  essential  that 
the  soil  should  be  vool;  that  is,  one  that  will  not 
hake.  In  this  they  cannot  be  grown  at  all.  To 
have  this  cool  Rhododendron  soil,  the  materials 


are  in  every  garden,  in  the  shape  of  trimmings 
and  i)runings  of  trees.  Let  these  be  collected  to- 
gether in  the  AV inter  and  Spring;  and,  to  make 
the  l)ed,  throw  out  the  natural  soil  two  feet  deep, 
and  throw  in  the  branches,  mixing  the  natural 
soil  with  the  material  as  the  branches  are  thrown 
in,  and  the  whole  rannned  in  well  as  the  tilling 
proceeds,  raise  the  bed  above  the  surrounding 
soil  enough  to  allow  for  sinking  as  the  branches 
rot,  and  then  plant  the  llhododendrons. 

We  may  add  that  our  plan  of  "mixing  "  is  to 
put  in  about  two  inches  of  clippings,  then  two 
inches  of  soil,  then  more  clippings,  more  soil  and 

so  on  till  the  bed  is  full. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  since  Parsons  «& 

Co.  have  succeeded  in  raising  them  as  cheap  as 

imi)4)rtations  can  ho  made,  many  other  American 

nurserymen  are  giving  the  tribe  their  attention. 


SCRAPS    A^'D    QUERIES. 


Tex  Grapks  for  Market— f?.  F.  li.^  Toms  I 
River^  AT.  J. — Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
the  colunms  of  your  able  magazine  what  ten 
varieties  of  grajx's  in  the  order  of  ])reference  you 
would  advise  me  to  ])lant  for  market.  Lat.  4()\ 
The  soil  an  open  rolling  clay  loam,  with  sand- 
stone del)ris  int<'rmixed.  And  also  what  mode 
of  pruning  you  jirefer  V 

I  wish  you  would  give  a  good  article  on  grape 
culture,  as  there  are  so  many  (iontlicting  state- 
ments in  the  books  and  pa^x^'S  that  it  is  hard  to 
decide  what  is  best. 

[It  is  not  ])ossible  to  answer  this  questi<m  as 
we  think  our  correspondent  would  desire.  If 
one  who  wouM  marktt  fruit  is  a  pnshiu<j  man,  he 
can  soon  make  the  newer  varieties  tak(s — but  the 
mass  of  the  public  are  slow  to  learn  the  names 
of  fruits,  and  when  once  they  get  them  by  heart 
will  ask  for  them  long  after  the  progressive  have 
found  out  tlie  best  sorts.  Hence  there  is  yet  a 
good  demand  for  lsal)ellas  and  half  ripe  Ca- 
tawbas,  and  one  who  expects  to  sell  only  what  is 
asked  tor,  should  have  some  of  these  if  his  loca- 
tion is  favoral)le  to  their  growth.  Then  you  may 
hive  Hartford  Prolitic;.  Concord.  Delaware,  Clin- 
ton, Creveling,  Diana,  Rogers'  1">,  and  Northern 
Muscadine,  which  in  spite  of  its  inferior  quality, 
you  will  find  a  ])rotitable  grape  to  grow.  Ives, 
all  we  have  seen  of  it,  may  also  be  profitable.] 


Caxada  Thistle  in  the  West.— Since  Prof. 
Thurber's  connection  with  the  American  Ayri- 
ndtnrist,  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  it  asleep  on  its 
botany.  Recently,  however,  it  sounded  the  tocsin, 
searing  the  western  farmers  into  a  belief  that  the 
Canada  thistle  was  every  wiiere  West,  all  along 
ihe  lines  of  railroad.  The  Editor  had  been  along 
and  he  had  seen  it.  This  must  have  been  an  as- 
sociate, and  some  delightful  music  nmst  have 
shut  up  the  Professor's  argusian  eyes,  that  he 
did'nt  see  the  error.  The  Curium  alhsHhnum,  or 
!  tall  thistle,  a  harmless  and  beautiful  i)lant,  was 
no  doubt  the  species  seen.  AVe  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  such  things,  and  did'nt  see  one  in  a  ride  of 
twenty-five  hundred  miles.  However  the  article 
will  do  good  in  setting  the  Westerners  to  look 
after  the  real  vile  thing,  should  he  ever  come 
amongst  them. 


!     An  Improved  Kalmta  latifolia.— r.  /. 
'  P.,    South  Framivffham,   Mass.^  sends  a  dried 

tlower  of  a  seedling  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  asks  : 
!  "  Have  you  ever  seen  one  like  it— no  one  in  this 

section  has  ?" 
I      It  is  White  with  a  distinctly  marked  crimson 

edge  and  beautiful. 
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wants  to  propagate  evergreens  this  winter,  and  , 
what  is  the  best  varieties  to  experiment  with,  ' 
and  the  temperature V»'  About  55'  to  G5°  or  70  will 
do,  kinds  in  the  order  named  strike  the  easiest : 
Heath-leaved  Arborvit*,  Heath-leaved  Cypress, 
Junipers,  (Jolden  Arl)()rvita?,  American  Arbor- 
vita\  Yews,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis 
borealis— then  Spruces  and  Pines  are  very  bad. 
Larches  we  have  never  known  root. 


surliest  specimen  will  snule  with  blossoms  be- 
fore it  is  four  years  old. 


Grafting  Conifers.— *S.  S.J.,  Clncinnutl.O. 
—Can  you  tell  me  the  French  or  any  other  mode 
of  grafting  Evergreens? 

[The  French  have  a  way  of  grafting  in  the 
open  air  by  drawing  away  the  earth  from  a  seed- 
ling stock,  planting  a  cutting  of  the  desired  kind 
closely  against  it,  tken  hiavchiwj,  waxing  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  filling  up  the  earth  again.] 


The  Nursery  of  the  Late  Isaac  Pullen. 

—We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  this  tine  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  c(mtinued  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Pul- 
len, son  of  the  late  proprietor.  As  Junior  partner 
in  the  late  firm  he  is  well  known  as  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  that  intelligence  and  honor  which 
made  his  father  so  much  respected.  He  has  our 
best  wishes. 


Propagating  Salisburia.— J.  1?.,  Battle 
Creek  Jf/c/<.— Herewith  I  send  you  a  leaf  of  a 
shrubby  tree  which  you  will  please  to  name,  and 
also  tell  us  how  to  propagate  it. 

[Salisburia  adiantifolia,  the  Ginko  or  Maiden 
Hair  tree.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  taken  olf  in  the  fall  and  kept  in  pro- 
l)agating  houses,  but  only  by  exiua-ienced 
propagators, or  by  seeds  which  are  now  to  be  pro- 
cured from  France.] 


Summer  PruningGrape  Vines.— Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, in  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Grape  in 
the  Country  Gentleman^  says  tradition  ascribes 
the  first  adoption  of  severe  summer  i)runing  of 
the  vine  to  Noah.  Our  friend  is  in  error.  The 
true  history  of  this  barbarous  system  has  been 
traced  to  an  ass. 


Names  of  Plants.— 3/rs.  E.  F.,  WaUham^ 
Mass.^  sent  us  some  ferns  with  which  we  were 
not  familiar,  and  do  not  find  in  our  collections  to 
hand.  The  pieces  are  too  small  to  hunt  uj)  from 
botanical  treatises,  but  if  the  lady  will  send  us 
entire  fronds,  we  will  try  to  name  them  for  her. 
They  are  both  2  and  3  evidently  Athyriuuis  of 
different  species.  No.'  1,  is  Tradesvantia  yenlcu- 
lata. 


Propagating    Evergreens    from   Cut- 
Tisos.—'^  Subscriber,^''  Zanesville,  O,  says:  He 


Pomegranate  Won't  Bloom— says  "Zet- 
ta  "  *'  why  won't  ii  V"  Perhaps  she  has  it  in  too 
much  shade.  It  does'nt  like  that.  Give  it  rich 
soil,  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  plenty 
of  sunlight  in  the  open  air  all  suunuer,  and  the 


Pruning  Trees  at  Transplanting.— Our 
intelligent  correspondent,  Dr.  Stainvan.  of  Kan- 
sas, says  :  "  Last  spring  I  had  4(K)  Apple  trees 
transplanted,  five  years  old,  many  of  them  were 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  more  than  I'J  feet  in 
height,  (40  trees  making  a  two  horse  load),  not 
a  liinb  or  twig  was  cut  oft'  or  shortened  except 
on  a  few  done  in  the  nursery  for  another  party. 
They  were  set  on  a  new  piece  of  land  on  the 
highest  elevation,  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun  and  prevailing  winds,  and  only  four  died, 
which  were  defective  trees.  They  were  taken  up 
and  set  out  by  inexperienced  hands  by  my  direc- 
tions ;  no  finer  looking  trees  can  be  f«)und  any 
where.  Another  party  got  100  trees  and  set 
them  out  according  to  my  directions,  and  did  not 
lose  any.  He  came  back  this  fall  and  said  he 
wanted  more  of  those  trees  "not  pruned  at  all." 
My  nearest  neighbor  planted  out  about  -JOO  not 
"cutting  back  to  balance  the  roots,"  but  thining 
out  a  little  to  suit  his  fancy  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, now  thinks  trees  ought  not  to  be  pruned  or 
cut  in  when  transplanted,  but  thinned  out  a  little 

if  too  thick. 

[As  an  nbstrart  prinr)2}le,  there  is  no  doubt 
pruning  wi-akcns  vitality.  Another  ahstrwt  prin- 
ciple, equally  true,  is,  that  the  hranrhes  evaporate 
moisture,  and  that  the  root>  must  su)>ph/  the  waste. 

Very  rarely  is  a  tree  taken  up  and  transi)lanted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  roots  a  very  fair 
chance  to  do  its  duty  to  the  branches  ;  and  as  to 
"dry  up"  is  a  more  innnediate  evil  than  a 
"weakened  vitality,"  we  keep  our  eye  on  it  in 
transplanting,  and  recommend  pruning  as  a  sure 
check  to  evaporation.  The  formula  is  thus  :— 
"  He  who  can  transplant  successfully  with  prun- 
ing, doeth  well ;  but  he  who  can  do  without 
it  like  Dr.  Stay  man,  doeth  better."] 

Hardy  Ornamental  Dwarf  Shrubs— 
''Greenwood  Cemetery,''  New  York,asks:  "Would 
you  kindly  let  me  know  (among  yours  n^plies  to 
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correspondents),  the  names  of  some  ^  Ifardi/ 
Ornamental  Dwarf  Shrubs,''  that  will  fmverfrom 
May  to  October,  and  that  will  not  require  replant- 
ing^ every  y^ar. ' ' 

fSpira'a  prunifolia,  Flowering  almond,  Spiniea 
Reevesii,  Forsyth  la  Viridissima,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Weigelia  rosea,  Pyrus  japonica,  Calycjinthus 
Floridus,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Persian  Lilac, 
Itea  Virginica,  Azaleas  the  hardy  varieties  of 
course.  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  Deutzia  crenata, 
Ri])es  Missouriensis,  Si)ira?a  tomentosa,  S.  Bil- 
lardii,  S.  Douglassii,  Hypericum  proliticum,  Co- 
lutea  arborescens,  Vitex  agnus  castis,  Clethra 
alnifolia— these  flower  somewhere  near  in  the 
order  named,  and  grow  from  two  to  five  feet 
when  full  grown.] 


Discovery  of  a  Japan  Plant  in  tiik 
South. — The  bringing  of  the  Leayedeza  striata 
before  the  public  by  Mr.  Ra venal  of  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  has  caused  some  speculation  as  to  how 
it  got  in  the  Sr)uth.  When  there  is  frequent  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  one  country  and  an- 
other, it  is  easy  to  understand  how  seeds  may 
come  in  ballast  and  other  ways.  But  we  have 
but  little  chance  of  this  ])etween  the  South  and 
China.  Professor  Porter  having  told  us  he 
thought  he  had  gathered  specimens  in  the  South 
20  years  ago,  we  made  some  suggestions  to  Mr. 
llavenal  that  it  might  liave  migratiul  eastward 
from  little  explored  localities.  His  replies  to  our 
points  are  interesting,  he  says  : 

'•  1  think  tliere  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  Lesixi- 
deza  striata  being  an  introduced  plant. 

1st.  H  has  all  the  habits  of  one, — confined  to 
wood-sides,  farms  and  settlements.  It  is  onlv 
found  where  man  and  animals  have  been,  and  is 
not  seen  in  the  deep  uncleared  forests. 

2d.  It  was  certainlv  unknown  to  the  earlier 
botanists  of  this  country — Walter,  Elliott  Mc- 
13ride,  Pursli,  Michtiux,  Nuttall,  never  knew 
it — even  Darby  and  Chapman  have  not  inserted 
it  in  their  Floras. 

I  found  it  ab')ut  15  or  10  years  ago  in  two  or 
three  localities  in  the  lower  country  sparingly 
disseminated.  Now  (as  I  saw  in  my  late  visit  in 
Octolx'r),  it  is  all  over  the  country,  where  form- 
erly I  saw  but  little. 

8d.  It  is  exactly  the  s^^ecies  which  Thunburg 
descrilMid  in  his  Flora  .Japonica,  (1784)  as  Ilcdyy- 
sanum  ^triatvin,  and  afterwards  Hooker  ai  d 
Arnott  described  as  Lesi^deza  striata,  among  tli^ 

collections  ^^  Beechey's  voyage.     I  have   speci- 


mens from  Hong  Kong  sent  to  me  by  Professor 
Gray,  which  is  just  our  plant. 


Propagating  Calycantiius.  —  '•  Zetta '» 
says  :  What  is  the  matter,  my  Calycanthus  Flo- 
ridus won't  root  its  layers  right  ofi'when  pegged 
down  ? 

[They  never  would  layer.  To  propagate  it, 
cut  up  the  strong  roots,  and  plant  like  currant 
cuttings,  only  pushing  the  tops  down  to  the  level 
of  the  earth.] 


Prospect  in  Wilmington,  III. — Jt.  W.  W. 
says :  Winter  so  far  splendid,  Thermometer 
touched  zero  but  once.  But  little  fiiU  plowing 
done  on  account  of  drought.  Water  a  scarce 
article  in  some  places.  Corn,  oats  and  wheat 
plump  and  No.  1 — but  yield  rather  light.  Pork 
and  beef  plenty  and  low,  considering  the  price  of 
corn.  Oats,  50cts.;  corn,  Tocts.;  wheat,  SI  50 
to  SI  80.;  dressed  hogs,  SO  r>0  to  S7  00,;  beef,  7^ 
to  8  cts.  dressed.  Codlin  moth  ruined  our  apple 
crop.  Grape  crop  heavy,  splendid  ;  Concord  and 
Delaware  take  the  lead.  Many  anticipate  ])lant- 
ing  largely  of  grapes  and  other  small  fruits  in 
spring. 


The  Tomato  Question. — There  appears  to 
l)e  a  determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  decry  the  Tilden  Tomato  as 
unworthy  of  cultivation.  Now,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  some  of  our  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity  go,  there 
is  no  Tomato  now  before  the  public  that  (\an  be 
grown  for  a  general  crop  with  more  profit 
than  the  Tilden.  I  consider  it  to  be  all  that  Mr. 
Tilden  claims  for  it :  viz,  early,  (not  extra  early), 
good  size,  smooth,  solid,  and  remarkably  produc- 
tive. The  experience  of  such  growers  as  A.  W. 
Harrison,  A.  L.  Felton,  and  others  whom  I 
could  name,  who  iiave  grown  and  intend  to  grow 
it  largely  this  season,  I  consider  of  more  value 
than  that  of  dozens  of  amateurs  and  profession- 
als, who  may  have  exiieriment;^'d  with  a  single 
paper  of  seed,  procured  probably  from  sonit^ 
doubtful  source,  (as  I  l)elieve  large  quantities  of 
spurious  seed  were  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
Tilden).  I  will  give  one  instance  :  In  the  autumn 
of  18()0,  Mr.  Robbins,  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  .lohnson,  Robbins  &  Co.,  extensive  seed-grow- 
ers of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  when  in  this  city, 
saw  the  specimens  of  Tilden  Tomato  on  exhibi 
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tion  at  my  store,  he  remarked,  how  beautiful ! 
AVby  they  are  an  entirely  different  Toinato  from 
what  I  have  been  growing  from  the  Tilden.  He 
then  obtained  some  seed  from  me,  and  in  a  con 
versation  with  him  recently,  stated  it  was  the 
finest  Tomato  they  had  ever  grown.  A  corres- 
pondent in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  writes,  "the  Tilden 
which  I  have  grown  from  seed,  obtained  from 
you,  is  the  finest  Tomato  in  our  market,  and 
sells  at  10  cents  per  half-peck  more  than  my 
neighbors." 

And  now  a  few  words  about  "The  Cook's  favor- 
ite."    Your  correspondent,  J.  R.  S.,  says  it  is 
"  worthless  hollow  sort."    Now  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse,  being  one  of  the    most   solid    varieties 
grown,  it  was  never  offered  as  an  Extra  early 
sort,   but  I  believe  very  few  of  the  so-called 
early  varieties  can  excel  it  even  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  for  planting  out  late  (here  about  1st 
July),  there  is  no  Tomato  to  equal  it,  for  quality  or 
productiveness ;  there  is  no  variety  that  ripens 
80  well  in  the  autumn,  nor  of  which  the  green 
fruit  can  be  picked   (before  frost)    and  riiiened 
under  glass  as  well.     For  this  purpose  it  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  New  Jersey.    As  to  Keyes' 
Early  Prolific  I  find  it  no  earlier  than  our  old 
Early  sort,  and   not  so  desirable,  as  the  fruit  is 
smaller.      I    shall,   however,   give    it  another 
trial.— II.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


would  suggest  to  our  correspondents  to  use  Pa. 
instead  of  Penn.  for  this  State,  as  less  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  Tenn. 


Ten  Acres  Enough.— The  Vinelayul  Week- 
ly says:  "When  Mr.  Morris  pubUshed  his  work, 
it  seemed  to  set  the  country  on  fire  ;  mechanics, 
merchants,   clerks,  were  seized  with  a  furor  for 
the  purchase  of  "  Ten  Acres."    Something  like 
150  of  the  ''Ten  Acre"   Boulevard    lots    were 
sold  at  once  under  the  stimulant  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  book."     It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  have  reali- 
zed the  profit  they  had  a  right  to  expect  after 
reading  this  work.     We  make    this  suggestion 
not  out  of  any  desire  to  depreciate  Mr.  Morris' 
book;  but  solely  with  the  view  of  learning  how 
near  practical  results  will  come  to  theoretical 
writings. 


Almonds.— 3f/-.  E.  Manninfj,  Ilarrishurg,  O., 
sends  us  a  few  of  the  Hardshell  variety,  grown 
by  himself.  It  is  strange  this  fruit  is  not  more 
<rrown,  as  it  is  an  useful  aid  to  sociability  in  an 
old-fashioued  winter  evening  party. 

Kentucky  Nurserymen.— A  few  months 
ago  we  hastily  penned  a  list  of  Kentucky  Nurse- 
rymen in  reply  to  a  correspondent.  J.  Dunlop, 
of  Pulaski,  and  Manson  &  Willey,  Murfrees- 
boro,  should  have  been  Tennessee  instead  of 
Kentucky. 


A  California  Esculent.— 12.  D.  says:— 
"  While  in  California  on  several  occasions,  I  had 
to  eat  some  boiled  roots  which  I  thought  good 
eating,  and  on  inquiry  had  a  plant  pointed  out 
to  me  of  a  trailing  character,  with  pinky 
flowers,  sweet-scented,  something  in  habit  like  a 
Verbena.  Can  you  from  this  description  givo 
me  its  name  ?    I  should  Uke  to  try  and  introduce 

it  East."  * 

[We    do    not    know    unless  it  be    Ahronia 

fragrans.    The  roots  of  some  of  the  species  are 

fleshy,   and  may  be  "good  eating."    Callirhoe 

also  has  edible  roots,  but  it  does  not  suit  our 

correspondent's  description. ] 


Publishing  and  Editing  the  Monthly. 
—Correspondents  frequently  address  Mr. 
Meehan  on  matters  connected  with  advertising, 
or  other  business  of  the  paper.  He  is  happy  to 
accommodate  by  handing  all  such  to  the  pub- 
lisher ;  but  as  he  resides  in  Germantown,  and 
not  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  office  of  Th£ 
Monthly  is,  it  frequently  occasions  delay  when 
time  is  imi)ortant.  Several  advertisements  are 
too  late  this  month  in  consequence. 


Penn.  or  Tenn.— We  have  just  received  a 
package  of  letters,  some  of  them  two  months 
old,  which,  directed  to  us,  have  been  lying  in 
Tennessee,  many  postmasters  not  noting  the  dif- 
ference between  T  and  P.  This  is  esixicially  bad 
for  us,  as,  there  being  a  Germantown  in  that 

tate,  the  error  is  not  immediately  detected.  We 


Double  Glazing.— 2>.  N.  TT.,  Sewickky, 
Pa.,  says:  "  Finding  great  trouble  with  shutters, 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  using  double  glass  on  one 
of  my  houses,  and  find  that  it  answers  every 
purpose.  The  inside  glass  is  about  six  inches 
from  the  outside,  and  is  carried  half-way  up  the 
roof  of  a  lean-to  house,  which  is  high  enough. 
The  ends  are  filled  throughout  with  double  glass. 
It  is  cheaper  than  shutters,  and  gives  no  trouble, 
and  protects  plants  better." 
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TuATLiNG     Michigan     Junipeii.— J2.    -D., 

Waukaijan,  llh.,  says  :— "  I  send  you  samples 
of  a  Trailing,'  Juniper  or  Savin,  that  grows  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Micliigan,  in  our  city.  It 
grows  in  the  blowing  sand,  and  it  seems  to  have 
to  fight  hard  to  hve  even  there,  for  the  sand 
drifts  over  it,  })ut  it  shoots  up  and  layers  itself 
after  the  lower  branches  are  covered,  till  it  even- 
tually forms  a  large  mound,  nearly  or  quite 
round,  and  of  as  beautiful  a  green  as  can  w(!ll  be 
imagined.  1,000  rooted  layers  could  readily  be 
taken  from  a  single  mound.  I  have  never  culti- 
vated it  excepting  a  few  plants  the  last  two  years, 
and  think  it  would  make  a  very  nice  edging  for 
garden  walks  here  where  the  Box  will  not  stand 
tlie  winter. 

[This  is  Juniperus  Virginiana  i)rostrata,  a 
curious  variety  of  the  lied  cedar,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  introducing  to  cultivation.] 


Pear  ox  the  Mountain  Ash.— An  Illinois 
correspondent  says  :— "  I  send  you  two  or  three 
Pear  trees  of  two  or  three  varieties,  that  were  root- 
grafted  last  winter  on  one  year  European  Moun- 
tain Ash  stocks.  They  were  dug  at  random  and  not 
selected  out,  jyid  were  sent  you  to  show  that  they 
form  an  almost  perfect  union  with  the  Mountain 


Ash  Stock  ;  indeed,  the  union  seems  as  good  as 
with  Pear  on  Pear.  You  will  recollect  I  wrote 
you  and  got  a  favorable  opinion  from  you  about 
a  year  ago,  "on  the  Mountain  Ash  as  a  Stock 
for  Dwarfs  where  the  Angers  Quince  Stock  will 
not  stand  the  winter."  I  have  a  Pear  tree  that 
has  stood  fifteen  years  on  European  Mountam 
Ash  roots  and  seems  to  do  well,  and  bore  a 
fine  crop  of  IJartletts  this  season.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  a  tree,  planted  about  the  same 
time,  that  fruited  well  this  season,  and  it  has 
thrown  up  one  or  two  suckers  of  Mountain  Ash 
almost  every  year  since  planted.  We  grafted 
only  a  few  trees  for  exjieriment. " 

[They  are  equal  to  the  best  Quince  Stock 
Pears.] 

Shepherdia  and  Silver  Thorn.— An  Ill- 
inois correspondent  says  :— '^Oue  of  our  Illinois 
Nurseryman  told  me  last  week  that  my  Shep- 
herdia or  Butfalo  Berry  is  the  Silver  Thorn.  Is 
this  soV" 

[The  Silver  Thorn  is  EleagimsjtaiTlfollus,  or, 
in  some  catalogues,  E,  rejlexus  The  Buftalo 
Berry  is  Shepherdia  argentea.  Both  belong  to 
the  same  natural  order,  and  both  with  the  same 
general  aspect.] 


OBITUARY. 


ISAAC  PULLEN,  IIIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
The  death  of  Isaac  Pullen,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  December  last,  ought  not 
to  be  jiermitted  to  pass  without  some  word  of 
comment  in  the  Horticultural  journals.  Mr. 
Pullen  was  an  earnest  friend  of  our  cause,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  representative  American. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  is  unacquainted  with 
his  early  history,  and  has  only  known  him  in 
his  maturity,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  His  age,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was 
sixty-two. 

The  chief  point  in  the  achievements  of  his  life 
lijfe.  was  his  success  in  orchard-house  culture. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  America  who 
has  ever  fully  conquered  the  difficulties  of  grow- 
ing Peaches  mit^pr  glass,  at  a  profit,  on  the 
Rivers'  plan,  as  a  specialty,  in  a  large  house 
solely  devoted  to  that  purpose.    Mr.  PuUcn  was, 


for  many  years,  a  Peach-grower  and  a  propa- 
gator of  Peach  Trees,  and  was,  naturally,  at- 
tracted to  the  project  of  growing  this  fruit  in 
the  orchard-house.  He  was  not,  however,  a 
strict  disciple  of  Mr.  Rivers,  but  rather  origi- 
nated a  system  of  culture  for  himself,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful.  The  fine  fruit  pro- 
duced in  his  house,  and  furnished  to  the  public 
by  the  leading  fruit-dealers  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  in  the  month  of  May,  for  several 
years  past,  will  be  long  remembered.  The 
writer  calls  to  mind  a  delicious  dessert  of 
Peaches  and  cream  at  the  Pullen  mansion,  in 
early  June,  at  which  time  three  or  four  dozen  of 
Hale's  Early  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
friendship. 

We  have  styled  Mr.  Pullen  "a  representative 
American."  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
irrepressible  man  of  this  nation  and  this  age. 


He  was    tall,  broadly  built,    angular,    gaunt, 
sallow  (for  many  years  an  invalid,  full  of  chronic 
ills),  of  an'  active,  nervous  temperament,  ambi- 
tious, hopeful,  enterprising,  even  in  the  midst  of 
disaster.     He  was    exceedingly    ingenious    and 
practical,  and  yet  was  broad  and  comprehensive 
in  his  plans,   and  had  an  .overmastering  will, 
which  conquered  men  and  obstacles  alike  by  its 
imperious  force.     His  early  education  had  evi- 
dently been  neglected,  so  far  as  the  teachings  of 
the  schools  are  concerned;  but  he  had  learned 
by    intuition,    from  the    Book  of  Nature,   and 
from  often  reading  and  observation,  so  that  his 
philosophy  of  men  and  things  was  most  shrewd 
and  instructive.     His  business  adventures  were 
widely  extended,  and  almost  always  successful. 
Hence,  although  he  spent  much  in  what  might 
be  called  experiments,  he  came  out  at  last  com- 
paratively rich  in  lands  and  other  substantial 
means,  besides  giving  his  children  the  benefit  of 
a  first-class  education. 

The    homestead    which    he  occupied    was  a 
representative   American    home— a    fine,    large 
mansion,    built,    painted    and   decorated    with 
taste.      The  front  yard  ornamented  with  choice 
Evergreens  and  rare  deciduous  trees;   on  one 
side  a  fruit-garden,   filled  with    choice    Pears, 
Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  beds,  &c.;  in  the  rear 
a    hothouse     for    exotic    Grapes;    beyond    an 
orchard-house,     the    most    successful    one    in 
America;   long     ranges  of  offices,   sheds   and 
workshops  are  seen;   a  large  barn,  with  a  fine 
stock  of  Durham  cattle;  further  back,   poultry 
and  other  stock;  and,  bt^yond  all,  an  orchard 
and  a  park,   containing  a  herd  of  deer,  which 
fed  from  the  hand  that  is  now  at  rest.     Far 
away  in  the  distance  are  other  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  acres  of  small  fruits  and  vines;  and 
yet  other  farms  and  orchards,  twenty  miles  off, 
were  owned  by  the  same  master  who  has  pre- 
sided here. 


Yet  this  man  was  evidently  an  uneducated 
American,   who   started  in  life  with  only  native 
force  of  character,  energy  and  ambition  for  his 
patrimony.     We  need  no  one  to  tell  his  early 
history.     It  was  written  in  the  deep,   nervous 
lines  of  his  face,  in  his  restless  eye,  in  his  worn- 
out  body,  prematurely  ruined  by  brain-fag  and 
hard    work.     Geologists    pretend    to    read    the 
history  of  former  ages  by  the  fossil  marks  on 
the  rocks;  the  story  is  not  half  so  plain  as  the 
history  which  man  impresses  upon  himself  in  his 
passage  through  this  world. 

But    Mr.    Pullen    was  not  an  austere  man. 
Far  from  it;  his  voice  was  cheerful  and  cordial; 
his  manner  earnest  but  bland ;  and  he  was  a 
good  listener  as  well  as  a  good  talker.     At  his 
house,  and  at  his  table,  the  most  generous  hospi- 
tality prevailed,  and  the  social  element  was  pre- 
dominant.     In    sentiment    he    was    a    liberal 
Christian,  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  inestimable  value  of  the  American 
Union.     As  a  Horticulturist  he  attained  much 
eminence,    and    was    widely    known,    having 
raised  many  seedling  fruits  and  contributed  no 
little  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.    He  was, 
essentially,  a  good  man;  and  while,  according  to 
modern  philosophy,  his  soul  is  now  "but  a  httle 
way  above  our  heads,"  we,  who  have  so  much 
enjoyed  his  society  in  this  earthly  sphere,  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  good  word  to  his  memory, 
and  wishing  him  a  happy  future  in  his  progres- 
sive state  above. — J.  S.  H. 


«•■»» 


Death  of  B.  A.  Alexander.— We  see  by 

our  exchanges  that  this  distinguished  Agricultu- 
rist and  Horticulturist  died  recently  at  his  beau- 
tiful farm,  at  AVoodburn,  in  Kentucky. 


BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,   &C. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul-  , 
ture  for  186G.— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
fine  volume  C(jmes  out  so  long  after  date.  The 
able  report  of  the  statician,  Mr.  Dodge,  is  thus 
rendered  of  little  value,  except  as  matter  for  re- 
ference. The  articles  exhibit  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  and  do  credit  to  the  intellect  of 
American  agriculture. 


Admirable  as  they  are  we  must  repeat  what 
we  have  said  before,  that  the  publication  of '  good 
papers  on  agriculture  "  should  not  be  the  chief 
object  of  a  government  work  of  this  character. 
Our  energetic  agricultural  journals  can  and  do 
successfully  comi>ete  with  the  government  m  this 
line.  The  aim  should  be  to  do  what  these  can- 
not, and  besides  to  give  us  the  results  of  the  de- 
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partmental  operations.  Of  this  last  we  are  given 
very  little,  "  34,0()0  plants  of  grapes,  currants, 
strawberries  and  raspberries,"  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  packages  have  been  distribu- 
ted of  seeds,  but  nothing  is  reported  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  free  sowing  and  planting. 

The  present  Commissioner,  Capron,  is  making 
some  good  reforms.  The  common  seeds  will,  we 
understand,  be  no  longer  distributed  ;  but  any- 
thing rare,  and  not  likely  to  be  in  the  trade, 
should  be  collected,  and  as  widely  distributed  as 
possible ;  yet  only  on  condition  that  those  who 
receive  them  report  back  to  the  department  the 
i-esults  of  their  experiments  with  the  articles  they 
have  received  ;  or  that  they  return  to  the  depart- 
ment some  equivalent    in  the    shape  of  other 


plants  or  seeds  for  distribution,  to  entitle  them 
to  the  favors  of  the  public  garden. 

The  publication  of  such  reports  would  have 
a  national  value— now  they  are  simply  on  a  par 
with  the  transactions  of  a  respectable  agri- 
cultural society— useful  in  their  way,  but  not 
what  we  should  expect  from  a  powerful  govern- 
ment. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  are  getting  to  be 
a  distinguished  feature  with  our  enterprising 
seedsmen.  Europe  cannot  produce  anything  to 
match  the  beautiful  catalogues  of  Vick,  Ilovey 
and  Dreer,  now  before  us.  They  must  enjoy 
largely  the  confidence  of  the  community  to  afford 
such  expensive  catalogues  for  their  customers. 
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creased  in  brilliancy  by  the  fullest  exposure  to 

the  sun. 
Prunus  Mahaleb  Foliis  Aroenteis  Mar- 

aiNATis.— A  beautiful  silver  variegated  form  of| 
Prunus  Mahaleb,  rivalling  in  effect  the  elegant ' 
Cornus  mascula  variegata. 

Magnolia  Lenne.— The  flowers  of  this  fine 
Magnolia  are  very  large,  and  of  great  substance  ;  j 
color,  rich  bright  purple.  Habit  vigorous.  Forms  I 
a  fine  mass  on  lawns.     The  best  of  all  the  hydrids. 

Lilac,  Ville  de  Troyes,  (Baltet  freres 
Troyes,  1867).— A  splendid  new  Lilac,  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  The  trusses  are  very  large, 
and  of  ♦the  deepest  purple,  and  produce  a  fine 
effect.     Vigorous  and  very  flowering. 

pRAXiNUs  Excelsior  Citcullatus  (Baltet 
freres  Troyes,  18C,7.)-Thi8  very  curious  and 
very  ornamental  Ash  is  now  offered  for  the  first 


time.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  the  peculiar 
hooding  of  the  leaves  presents  a  singular  and 
striking  asiKict. 

Viola    Lute  a    {Yellow-pM^cred    Violets.)— 
Habit  dwarf  yet  vigorous,   foliage  dark  glossy 
green,  flowers  bright  yellow,  which  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  all  through  the  early  Spring, 
I  Summer  and  Autunm  months.     The  plant  does 
not  grow  more  than  5  inches  high  ;  it  is  jxTfectly 
hardy,  therefore  well  adapted   for  small   beds, 
edgings,  or  marginal  lines.     It  is  without  doubt 
the  best  yellow-flowered  bedding  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion.    It  was  spoken  very  highly  of  in  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  Oardener's  Clironide,  Novem- 
ber 2.     It  is  bright  yellow,  of  the  most  compact 
habit,  and  seems  to  flower  more  freely  than  V. 
cornuta. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


I 


Myrtus  Ciieken.— J?ot.  Mag. —  Myrtacea;. 
A  pretty  evergreen  greenhouse  or  half-hardy 
shrub,  much  branched  and  densely  leafy,  the 
leaves  small,  closely  set,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse, 
and  the  flowers  numerous,  white,  seated  in  the 
leaf  axils.    Native  of  Chili.    Flowered  at  Kew. 


Magnolia  Lennei. — Florre  des  Scrres.—A 
cross-bred  between  Yulan  and  Purpurea,  and 
named  after  the  Director-general  of  the  royal 
gardens  of  Prussia.  Flowers  pale  rose,  edged 
with  white. 


Begonia  garanioides.— J?of.  3f(e,7.— This 
pretty  species  has  been  obtained  from  Natal  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture  ;  the  large 
orbicular  leaves  form  a  tuft  at  the  base,  from 
amidst  which  several  scapes  arise,  bearing  many 
nodding  white  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter. 


fers.  It  is  of  dense  habit,  and  rendered  most 
peculiarly  striking  and  ornamental  by  its  ex- 
quisitely fine  feathery  foliage,  and  the  bright 
golden  hue  of  its  young  shoots. 

It  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Parkman,  at 
Boston. 


New  Piiiladelphuses.— The  French  gar- 
dens put  within  our  reach  two  new  kinds  of 
Philadelphus — P.  Keteleerii  and  P.  tomentosus, 
both  said  to  be  acquisitions;  the  first  described  as 
having  semi-double  or  nearly  double  flowers,  the 
last  having  flowers  two-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  both  moreover  beinsj  white-flowered 
and  sweet-scented. — Oardemr''s  WeeMy. 


RlIYNCOSPERMUM  JaSMINOIDES  VARIEGATA. 

—This  iKjing  a  variety  of  the  well-known  green- 
house climber,  Bhyncoiiittrmum  Jaaminoldes^  little 
or  no  description  is  necessary. 

Added  to  the  lovely  sweet  flowers  of  the  orig- 
inal si)ecies,  this  plant  possesses  the  advantage 
of  having  distinct  and  striking  variegated  foliage, 
each  leaf  being  marbled  and  blotched  with  pure 
white. 


TiiU.TOPSis  Standisiil— This  fine  hardy  Coni- 
ferous tree  is  apparently  midway  between  a  Thu- 
jopsis  and  an  Arborvitne.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  the  singular  l)eauty  of  its  pendulous 
habit,  which  when  seen  on  a  plant  only  a  few 
feet  high,  renders  it  exceedingly  hjindsome.  It 
was  from  Japan  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch. 


Retinospora  Pisifera  Aurea.— a  golden 
variety,  and  one  of  the  liandsomest  Japanese  Coni- 


English  works  describe  the  following  : 

Ulmus  Aurea  Rosseelsi.— This  elegant  and 

gorgeous  tree  is  one  of  the  richest  lawn  gems 

that  this  age  of  novelties  has  produced.     The 

foliage  is  of  the^  richest  hmizcd  yold^  which  is  iu- 


Making  Turpentine.— The  long  leaf  pine  1 
is  the  only  one  of  the  species  valued  for  its  Tur-  j 
pentine,  Lunibi'r,  Timber,   Tar  or  Rails.     The  | 
short  leaf,    or  Spruce  Rosemary,   are    of  little 
value  for  anything,   except  for  firewood.     It  is 
used  extensively  for  fuel  on   railroads.     In  the 
first  place,  boxes  are  cut  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February,  from  one  to  three  inches  from 
the     ground.     These    boxes    will  average  one 
quart— some  more  or  some  less— owing  to  the  | 
size  of  the  pine.     I  have  seen  as  many  as  twelve 
boxes  in  one  tree.     A  good  hand  will  cut  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred    and  twenty-five 
per  day.    The  price  of  cutting  ranges  from  one 
to  two  cents  per    box.     After  the  boxes  have 
been  cut,  nothing  more  is  then  done  until  the 
sap  begins  to  ascend,  when  oblique  notches  are 
cut  at  the  comers  of  the  box  to  conduct  the  sap 
at  the  extremities  into  the  box.     They  are  then 
''cleaned  out."     This    is  done    with  a    steel 
dipper,  about  four  inches  wide,   six  inches  long 
and  one  inch  thick,  going  off  nearly  to  a  point  at 
the  lower  end— convex  on  each  side.    To  this  is 
fastened  a  wooden  handle,  three  feet  long.— With 
this  instrument  the  turpentine  is  conveyed  from 
the  boxes  to  wooden  buckets,  (with  handles  at- 
tached) which  usually  hold  from  25  to  30  boxes 
full,  and  then  emptied  into  barrels  placed  at  con- 
venient distances  among  the  trees.    The  barrels 
generally  hold  from  six  to  seven  buckets  full,  and 


they  are  sold  by  weight— 280  pounds  being  the 
weight  established  by  law  for  a  barrel.     A  good 
hand   can  dip  from  three  to  five  barrels  a  day. 
After  the  boxes  have  all  been   "cleaned  out," 
they  are  chipi^ed  regularly  once  a  iceek,  with  a 
curved  hatchet.     The  bark,  with  about  three  or 
four  grains  of  the  wood,  is  then  cut  oft'  above  the 
length  of  the  box.     Four  chippings  fill  young  or 
"  virgin  "  boxes,  and  from  five  to  eight  dippings 
may  bo  obtained  in  one  season.    The  turiK-ntine 
procured  the  first  year  is  called   "virgin,"  and 
formerly  brought  one-third  more  than  "yellow 
dip,"  on  account  of  its  resin.    One  hand  will 
tend  from  five  to  ten  thousand — owing  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  trees.     During  the  year,  the  * '  scrape ' ' 
or  "  hard  "  turpentine  adheres  to  the  face  of  the 
box,  and  it  is  shoved  down  into  the    box  and 
dipped  out  with  the  last  running.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  season,   the  hatchet  is 
laid  aside  for  the  "round  shave."    It  is  an  in- 
strument of  steel,  round  and  hollow,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  coffee- 
pot   spout,  with  a  stem  attached  to  one  side, 
which  is  made  fast  to  a  wooden   handle,    and 
with  this  cuts  are  made  from  right  and  left  sides 
to  the  centre,   coming  to  a  point  immediately 
above  the  centre  of  the  box.    About  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  is  thus  taken  off  at  each  chipping,  and 
6  or  7  chippings  will  make  one  dipping.     Only 
three  dippings  can  be  obtained  in  one  season, 
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and  thi.s  is  csilled  yelknv-dip,  and  ranges  from 
$2.50  to  .^5.00  per  barrel.  In  the  winter  the 
"  serape  "  is  pushed  or  i)ulled  oil' with  fiat  or 
curved  instruments,  caught  in  trays  and  i)ut 
into  barrel.s.  This  only  brings  one-half  as  nmch 
as  yellow-dip.  The  turpentine  is  then  sold — 
princij)ally  in  this  State,  where  it  is  distilled  or 
shipped  to  the  Northern  States  or  Europe. 
Trees  chipped  carefully  will  last  twenty  years. 
As  the  face  extcaids  upwards,  longer  handles 
supply  the  i)lace  of  shorter.  Trees  are  never  in- 
jured ]»y  chipping,  but  are  often  killed  by 
cutting  too  many  boxes  in  one  tree,  or  cutting 
them  too  deep.  Turi)entine  was  extensively 
made  in  this  county,  (New  Hanover).  But  the 
exports  of  Wilmington  show  a  large  falling  oft' in 
turpentine  since  the  war.  Tar  is  made  almost 
entirely  from  the  long  leaf  i)ine,  and  forms  an 
important  export  from  this  State. — Correspon- 
dent of  Soutkern  Cultivator. 


Americax  Pomological  Society. — Infor- 
mation relative  to  new  seedlings  ;  the  compara- 
tive values  of  ditterent  fruits ;  diseases  of  the 
same  ;  soils  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  ;  also 
samples  of  new  and  unnamed  fruits,  that  draw- 
ings, &c.,  may  be  made,  for  imblication  in  the 
biennial  report  of  this  Society,  should  be  for- 
warded at  once  to  F.  R.  Elliott,'  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Foreign  Demand  for  Breadstuffs. — The 

price  of  wheat  in  our  market  yesterd.ay  .  range'd 
from  ^2.55  to  S2.75  per  bushel.  This  is  a  high 
figure  for  wheat ;  but  as  it  is  worth  the  money 
it  is  well  that  farmers  held  their  crops  so  as  to 
get  the  advantage  of  the  advance.  The  grain 
crops,  although  deficient  in  quantit}',  will  yield 
handsomely  in  the  aggregate  and  give  the  coun- 
try what  is  much  needed — money. — Cincinnati 
Gazette. 


Horticulture  in  and  around  Balti- 
more.— Mr.  Edwin  Kurtz,  on  Lexington  street, 
in  this  city,  has  one  of  the  choicest  and  best  col- 
lections in  the  country — having  cultivated  them 
for  over  forty-five  years.  He  has  a  greenhouse 
and  stove  for  his  tender  plants,  and  when  in 
flower  they  make  a  fine  display. 

Augustus  A.  Hack,  Esq  ,  near  to  Mr.  Kurtz, 
has  a  good  collection.  He  has  built  a  green- 
house 77  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  very  lofty,  with 
double  glass,  wire  all  over  it,  and  heated  with 


hot  water— a  very  fine  house,     He  attends  to  his 
plants  himself  and  keeps  them  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Pepan,  living  on  \V.  Baltimore  street, 
has  a  small  house  for  plants.  lie  is  quite  an  en- 
thusiast in  novelties,  such  as  variegated  leaf 
plants,  which  he  displays  when  in  bloom.  His 
collection  is  small,  but  in  it  may  be  found  some 
rare  plants  ;  and  he  is  constantly  adding  to  his 
stock.  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters,  living  on  York-av- 
enue, near  Greenmount  Cemetery,  an  old  but 
well.known  cultivator  of  plants  around  Balti- 
more, has  a  fine  general  collection  thereof,  and 
devotes  much  attention  to  hybridizing.  His 
stock  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Weber.  Cut 
flowers  are  produced  in  quantities  in  winter. 

Hamilton  Easter.  Esq  ,  living  on  the  Liberty 
road,  near  the  city  limits,  has  a  snug  little 
place,  with  a  greenhouse  and  vinery  in  the  care 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Lazenby,  who  keeps  them  in  good 
order,  and  which,  having  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  through  the  Summer,  show  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Obediah  Kemp,  an  experienced  florist, 
whose  place  is  about  four  miles  on  the  Harford 
road,  has  a  nice  collection  of  plants  for  the  time 
since  the  erection  of  his  houses.  He  cultivates 
mostly  for  market,  at  which  he  gets  a  fair  share 
of  patronage. — Rural  Gentleman, 


Good  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois. — 
From  a  meeting  reported  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
the  Jeneting  is  reported  keeping  till  August  at 
Dangola.  The  early  Harvest,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Carolina  lied  June,  and 
Jonathan  wore  generally  satisfactory.  lied  As- 
trachan,  Williams'  Favorite,  Talman's  Sweet, 
Benoni,  and  Ben  Davis  had  much  said  for  and 
against  them.  The  latter  were  considered  "  good 
to  sell  but  not  to  buy." 


Plants  from  China.— The  Utica  Herald 
notices  a  fine  collection  of  dried  plants  intro- 
duced by  R.  S  Williams,  Esq.,  from  China. 
Amongst  them  are  rare  ferns,  A.splenium  Peki- 
nense,  Lygodium  japonicum,  Adiantum  Capillus 
Junonis,  Cheilanthus  Argentea,  etc. 


Strawberries  at  Boston.— Some  of  the 
finest  crops  of  strawberries  in  the  United  States 
are  raised  in  Belmont,  near  Boston,  Mass. — 
4,000  quarts  per  acre  not  being  unusual.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  taking  new  land,  that  is, 
land  which  has  not  recently  grown  a  strawberry 


crop;  plowing  it  deeply,  and  giving  plenty  of 
manure  ;  setting  out  plants  in  the  Spring  ;  keep-  ] 
ing  tlu;  ground  perfectly   clean   the  first  season,  \ 
and  the  next  year  gathering  the  fruit.     Then 
plowing  under  the   strawberry  beds,  and  begin-  | 
ning  again  on  new  land.     In  the  Boston  market 
theVuson  will  not  bring  more  than   two-thirds 
as  much  as  some  other  kinds.     Ilovey's  Seedling 
bears  the  highest  price,  and  is  the  most  popular 
among    growers.     ]5righton    Pine    and   Boston 
Pine  are   used   for  fertilizing  the  Ilovey.     Tri- 
oinphe  de  Gand  succeeds  best  in  hills,  and  is  an 
excellent  fruit  for  amateur  culturists. 


The  Fameuse,  Willow  Twig  and  Wag- 
ENEU  Apples.— Fameuse  has  but  five  equals  in 
hardiness,  and  is  an  early  and  annual  bearer  ;  our 
trees  bore  a  good  crop  last  year,  and  are  over- 
loaded this.     Willow,   while  young,   rather  ten- 
der ;  when  large,  second  class  as  to  hardiness  ; 
sutticiently  hardy  for  favorable  locations  ;  a  good 
bearer,   long  keeper.     Wagener,   second   as  to 
hardiness  ;    the   deficiency  being  in  the    trunk 
should  be  worked   in  the  top  of  some  variety 
whose  trunk  never  fails ;  an  early,  annual,  and 
one  of  our  best  bearers  of  good  fruit  that  is  in 
use  a  long  season.— E.  R.  IIeize,  in  Iwm  Home- 
stead. 


POREIGN    INTELLIGETs^CE. 

THE  Island  of  Ceylon  is,  indeed,  a  spicy  '  cultivation,     llonce  the   so-called  "cinnamon 
land.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  may  son.e-   gardens"  of  later  days,  a  tract  o   12,000  acr^s 
times  smell  the  "cinnamon  gardens  "  a  hundred   .vhose  soil  .s  pure  quartz,  ix-rfectly  wluU-,  ad 
miles  off.    How   true  it  is   I  cannot  say.    A  !  yields  from  50  to  .".OO  pounds  of  the  aromaUc 
short  sketch  of  the  isle  n>ay  not  be  out  of  place    bark  per  acre     Amsterdam  sod  oth.  article 
here.    It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Konmns;    exclusively,   to  the  an|o„nt_  ol  320  000  pounds 
and  the  native  records  dat*  back  twenty-four  ,  yearly,  fcr  a  century      Then  John  1  "«»»«'" 
centuries.     It  is  at  the  foot  of  Hindoosbm,  is  ,  for  a  share  (A.  I).  1-Jo)  and  has  held  it  ever 
2TO  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  averages  '  since.    Who  wil  have  .t  next. ^    Coflee  does  w-ell, 
100  nules  in  width.     The  southern  cape  is  in  .5  I  also,  and  now  the  Agricultural  Society  is  mtro- 
deg.  54  nun.  North  latitude.   Area,  nearly  25,000  !  ducing  European  Frmts,  &c. 
square  miles  ;  population,   about  1,700,000.     It  I      Its  mineml  wealth  .s  noteworthy.    The  Plum- 
hls  a  n..uuta;n'.lnge  and  some  high  peaks,  one    bago  is  of  exeeUent  <!-'■'>;'  ^hc-ron  of  tl.e  ye  y 
of  them  (Adani's  Peak)  over  8000  feet  in  height,  |  best ;  its  pearl  fisheries  are  well  known,  and 
and    so  \,amed    because,   in    the    Brahminical  i  gems  are  abundant.     The  chmate  is  healthy^ 
legends,  father  Adam  is  said  to  have  made  it  a  j  and  in  some  parts  very  agreeable.     Ice  may  be 
|x,1«t  .;v,,,«,-,  in  his  giant-strides  from  Paradise    seen   in   January  "f    *f  J^^y.  -«°  »'  '>»« 
to  the  continent  of  India,  leaving  behind  him  a    moderate  elevatum  of  6000  leet. 
foot-track  5J  feet  long  by  2J  feet  wide,  which  has       What  kinds  of  ammals  are  there  ?   you  wdl 
been  religiously  kept  from  the  elements  by  a    say.     Well,  elephants  for  one    and  plenty  of 
suitable  covering.     Artificial  lakes  are  found  in  '  them.    They  have  fine  foj.s  so  rc«nm^^^^^^^^^ 


some  places,  relics  of  native  work  of  former 
days,  necessitating  vast  embankments— one  of 
them  12  miles  long  and  100  feet  wide— all  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  of  course,  tropi- 
cal. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  sugar-cane 
does  not  thrive  there.  But  the  Cinnamon  Tree 
appears  to  be  its  boast.  It  deserves,  I  think, 
particular  notice.  Although  found  elsewhere, 
no  variety  equals  this.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
grows  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  Perhaps  the 
Arabian  merchants  were  the  first  to  deal  in  this 
article,  then  the  Portuguese;  but  it  took  the 
sturdy  Dutchmen  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by 


prising  410  varieties  of  valuable  wood,  including 
satin-wood  and  ebony.— Circular. 


W.  H.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Died  May 
15,  1866.— Of  botanists,  for^  the  most  part,  the 
world  knows  but  little,  till  a  dry  name  is  aU  that 

is  left. 

For  once  then  let  us  anticipate  these  slow  de- 
cisions of  posterity,  and  while  there  are  yet  living 
hearts  to  be  stirred  and  eyes  to  overflow  with 
pleasure  at  his  fame,  let  us  do  homage  to  one 
whose  name  is  certain,  in  the  generation  to  come 
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to  be  quoted  and  referred  to,  not  only  with  respect 

as    a    general    naturalist,  but    as    the    hi<;hest 

authority  in  that  lovely  branch  of  botanical  study 

to  which   he  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  more 

j)articularly  devoted  himself— Seaweeds. 

Dr.  Harvey's  native  place  was  Sunnnerville, 

near  Limerick,  in  Ireland.     TFis  parents   were 

Quakers,   and   of   eleven    children  he   was  the 

youngest-born  by  five  years. 

At  thirteen  he;  was  sent  to  the  school  at  l^nlli- 

tore,  where  Burke  had  begun  his  scholarly  career, 
and  here,  then,  and  over  the  downs  and  clitls  of 
the  wild  county  of  Clare,  on  the  coast  of  which 
the  Harvey  family  spent  a  ])ortion  of  most  sum-  | 
mers,  roamed  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  school- 
boy, who  was  to  ramble  half-rouml  the  world 
before  he  left  it.  And  like  other  children  he  col- 
lected shells,  and  caught  insects,  and  i)icked  up 
Seaweed,  and  gathered  flowers  and  loved  them  ; 
but,  unlike  most,  when  others  forget  them  or 
threw  them  away,  or  only  half  observed  them,  he 
bore  them  in  his  thoughts,  compared  one  with 
another,  kept  them  and  reconsidered  them,  asked 
questions  and  looked  at  books,  and  so  by  insen- 
sible degrees  acquired  both  information  and 
a  habit  of  observiition  which  few  susix'cted. 
He  did  nothing  probably,  at  that  time,  which 
hundreds  of  others  could  not  have  done  with 
equal  ease  had  they  cared.  But  the  feeling  which 
made  him  wish  to  do  it  and  crave  for  further 
light  was,  like  all  other  si)ecial  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  a  sjxjcial  gift.  **  Wert  thou  to  examine  a 
single  Moss— the  most  common — thou  wouldstbe 
in  raptures — at  least  I  was,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend  when  only  sixteen,  "  the  cxciuisite  Ix'auty 
and  regularity  of  the  fringe  which  surrounds  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule,  &c.,  &c."  At  last,  during 
one  of  the  wanderings  over  hill  and  dale,  he  spied 
a  tiny  plant  in  the  grass,  which  he  did  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before.  If  my  memory  of 
the  anecdote  be  correct,  there  was  some  accidental 
peculiarity  about  the  specimen  which  misled 
him,  and,  after  the  manner  of  young  naturahsts, 
he  hoped  he  had  found  something  new,  and 
ventured  the  daring  measure  of  sending  it  to  a 
well  known  botanists,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  seemed 
to  have  recognized  in  his  correspondent,  even 
through  a  mistake,  an  amount  of  accuracy  of 
eyesight  which  augured  great  things  to  come. 
Thi«  was  no  new  species,  he  wrote,  but  he  hoped 
the  young  sender  would  find  many  a  new  one  be- 
foie  he  died!  The  plant  was  the  Little  Field  Mad- 
der (Sherardia  arvensis),  and  young  Harvey  had 
taken  it  for  a  new  species  of  Bedstraw  (Galium). 


First  came  the  discovery  of  a  new  fresh-water 
shell  (Limna^a  involuta),  in  a  mountain  lake 
(Cromaglaun),near  Killarney  ;  and  then  another 
"find,"  which  determined  the  whole  course  of 
his  life— that  of  the  rare  Moss  Ilookeria  lj3etevi- 
rens  in  two  quite  new  habitats.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  habitat  or  place  of  growth  is  always  a 
delight  and  triumph  to  a  collector,  and  on  this 
occasion  young  Harvey  once  more  vaitured  to 
address  a  stranger.  But  the  ^Moss  he  had  found 
was  Sir  William  Hooker's.  Its  generic  name 
was  given  in  his  honor,  and  to  him  accordingly 
the  letter  was  sent.  And  from  this  small  occur- 
rence grew  not  only  a  correspondence,  but  an 
aftectionate  friendship  which  continued  unbroken 
in  its  intimacy  till  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  1H05,  less  than  a  year  before  that  of 
his  much  younger  friend. 

Enough  of  this,  however.  The  flora  of  the 
Cape  and  all  other  land  fl(jras  had,  even  at  that 
time,  a  formidable  rival  in  the  young  naturalist's 
heart— the  flora  of  the  sea.  He  himself  describes 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland— ^lilton,  Malbay,  &c. 
— "  the  shore  where,  as  a  boy,  I  made  acquain- 
tances with  the  sea  and  its  treasures,  and  became 
enamoured  of  them."  And  accordingly,  though 
his  first  pubhshed  volume  was  on  the  "Genera 
of  South  African  Plants,"  *  his  second  was  a 
"  Manual  of  British  Algaj,"  which  (re-edited  in 
1849),  remains  one  of  his  most  charming  and 
useful  books.  When  he  wrote  this  he  was  settled 
in  his  own  county,  having  been  appointed  first 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Botany — 
which  offices  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  never  think  of  him,  however,  as  a 
stationary  closet  naturalist.  The  flora  of  the 
sea  was  not  to  be  understood  without  constant 
excursions  to  the  coast  in  different  directions ; 
but  such  necessities  were  a  pleasure  ;  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  he  brought  out  the  first  part  of  one  of 
his  larger  works — the  "  Phycologia  Britannica,or 
History  of  British  Seaweeds  ;"  all  the  species  of 
which,  to  the  number  of  360,  he  figured  and 
drew  on  stone  himself.  Next  year  came  out  the 
"Neries  Australis,  or  Algae  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,"  with  fifty  plates  only,  but  showing  that 
even  while  at  the  Cape,  his  mind  had  not  been 
diverted  altogether  from  this  most  favorite  sub- 
ject. 

*  Singularly  enough  to  return  to  this  subject  in  the  la«t 
years  of  his  life.    He  worked  at  the  elaborate  "  Cape 
Flora,"  which  he  was  bringing  out  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Bonder,  of  Hamburg,  as  long  as  work  was  possible. 
[To  BK  Continued.] 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Ladies  have  a  passion  for  flower  seeds.  In 
this  they  have  our  sympathy.  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  seed  raising.  Many  fail 
through  lack  of  knowledge, — a  few  Jirst principles. 
Now  let  our  fair  friends  come  with  us  to  the  seed 
beds  and  we  will  give  them  a  practical  lesson  in 
the  art. 

The  day  is  warm,  and  the  surface  soil  just  dry 
enough  to  powder  when  struck  with  the  back  of 
the  trowel.    We  should  not  ask  their  company 
otherwise,  for  when  the  soil  is  sticky  it  wont  do 
to  sow  seed.     The  ground  has  been  dry  several 
days  before.     The  surface  is  now  powdered  and 
about  the  thickness  of  the  trowel  blade  scraped 
off.     The  seed  is  then  sown,  the  soil  drawn  back 
and  beat  firmly  down  on  the  seed.     You  see  how 
near  the  top  we  sowed  the  seed,and  how  firmly  we 
beat  the  soil  over  it,  and  we  spoke  about  a  *'  first 
principle."    This  principle  is  this. — Seeds  want 
moisture  to  make  them  grow,  but  they  must  also 
have  air,  one  is  an  evil  without  the  other.    If 
deep  they  get  only  water,  in  which  case  they  rot. 
If  entirely  on  the  surface  they  get  only  air,  and 
then  they  dry  up.     "  But,  Mr.  Hintsman,  why 
beat  the  soil  so  firm  ?"    Another  principle,  dear 
lady,  Jies  there.     Large  spaces  in  soil  enable  the 
earth  to  dry  out  rapidly  ;  small  spaces,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  water.    Crushing  earth,  when 
^^y-,  gives  It  these  small  spaces,  or  as  gardeners 
call  it,  makes  it  porous^  and  thus  you  see  we 
have  set  our  seeds  where  they  will  be  near  the 
air,  and  fixed  them  so  that  they  shall  be  regu- 
larly moist.     Thanking  the  ladies  for  their  de- 
lightful company,  we  will  now  go  back  to  the 
library  and  arrange  with  them  lists  of  seeds  to 
sow.    Some  are  very  hardy,  natives  mostly  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Rocky  Moi  ntains,  Califor- 
nia, China,  Japan,  Northern  Asia,  or  Central  Eu- 
rope.   There  are  many  beautiful  things  which 
will  do  well  in  most  places,  which  can  be  selected 
from  the  Seedsman's  Catalogue.    We  shall  only 


give  those  which  are  very  nearly  sure  to  do  well 
anywhere — plants  of  sweet  tempers,  good  dispo- 
sitions, accomodating,  lovely,  blooming  on  in- 
dustriously till  the  sere  leafing  time— just  the 
characters  any  young  man  matrimonially  dis- 
posed may  find  amongst  the  young  ladies  who 
love  the  flowers  we  are  selecting  for  them. 

Of  this  class  are  Sweet  Alyssum,  white — Asters 
of  many  various  colors, — Browallia,  blue  and 
white  —  Cacalia,  orange  —  Calceolaria  pinnata, 
yellow — Coreopsis,  yellow  and  brown — Callirrhoe 
pedata  and  involucrata,  mauve  and  solferino 
shade — Candytuft,  white  and  purple — Collinsia 
bicolor,  white  and  purple — Cosmos  bipinnata, 
r  sy  purple — Larkspurs,  various  colors — Erysi- 
mum Peroffskianum,  rosy — Gaillardia  picta, 
yellow  and  orange — Gilia  tricolor,  white  and 
purple— Godetia,  any  of  the  varieties,  purple 
shades — Linum  grandiflorum,  scarlet — Lobelia 
erinus,  blue — Tagetes  signata  patula,  orange — 
Mignonette,  greenish  brown — Nasturtiums  of 
various  varieties — Palefolia  texana,  lilac  —  Per- 
illa  Nankinensis  for  those  who  like  purplish  foli- 
age—  Petunias  in  sorts  —  Portulacca,  several 
colors — Viola  cornuta,  blue — Whitlavia  grand- 
iflora,  blue  and  white — Drummond  Phlox. 

The  more  tender  things  need  not  be  sown  in 
the  Middle  states  before  a  month  later,  say  mid- 
dle of  April.  The  best  characters  among  these 
we  should  award  to  Amaranthus  sanguineus  for 
its  leaves — Balsams  of  many  colors — Cockscombs 
— Morning  glories —  Double  Zinnias —  Cypress 
Vine  —  Acrocliniura,  rose  and  white  —  Indian 
Shot  for  their  tropical  foliage — Datura  Wrightii 

white  and  hlac — Globe  Amaranthus— gourds 

Sensitive  plant — Thunbergias — Variegated  Com 
for  its  striped  foliage. 

Many  are  fond  of  ornamental  grasses.  The 
following  half-a-dozen  are  distinct  in  appearance 
and  easy  to  raise  : 

Hordeum  jubatum  —  Lagurus  ovatus — Coix 
lachryma — Briza  maxima — Brizopyrum  siculum 
— Agrostis  nebulosa. 
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Walks  should  now  have  their  spring  dressing— 
the  verges  cut,  and  a  thin  coating  of  new  gravel 
laid  on.  Before  putting  on  the  new,  harrow  up 
the  face  of  the  old  gravel  with  a  strong  iron- 
toothed  rake.    Roll  well  after  the  new  is  laid  on. 

Planting  trees  will  require  particular  attention 
now  ;  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  the  moment  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Cold  winds  are  very 
hard  on  newly  set  out  trees.  Wait  till  they  are 
gone.  Always  shorten  in  a  little  the  shoots  of 
all  trees  planted.  They  will  grow  the  faster  for 
it,  and  are  more  certain  to  live.  Evergreens 
should  be  left  to  the  last. 

Shrubs  are  not  near  enough  employed  in  plant- 
ing small  places.  By  a  judicious  selection,  a 
place  may  be  had  in  blooming  state  all  the  year  ; 
and  they,  besides,  give  it  a  greater  interest  by 
their  variety,  than  is  obtained  by  the  too  fre- 
quent error  of  filling  it  up  with  but  two  or  three 
forest  trees  of  gigantic  growth.  Plant  thickly 
at  first,  to  give  the  place  a  finished  appearance, 
and  thin  out  as  they  grow  older.  Masses  of  shrubs 
have  a  fine  eflect  on  a  small  place.  The  centre 
of  such  masses  should  be  filled  with  evergreen 
shrubs,  to  prevent  a  too  naked  appearance  in  the 
winter  season. 

Ornamental  hedges,  judiciously  introduced  in- 
to a  small  place,  add  greatly  to  its  interest.  No 
easier  method  ofiers  whereby  to  make  two  acres 
of  garden  out  of  one  in  the  [surveyor's  draught. 
The  Arborvitse,  Chinese  and  American ;  Hem- 
lock ;  Holly,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Pyrus  japonica. 
Privet,  and  Buckthorn  may  be  applied  to  this 

purpose. 

Herbaceous  plants  do  badly  if  several  years  in 
one  place.  Every  second  year,  at  this  season, 
take  up  and  divide  them.  Sow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble some  hardy  annuals.  The  earlier  they  are 
in  the  ground  after  the  frost  leaves  it,  the  finer 
they  bloom. 
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FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Where  there  is  danger  of  choice  fruit  suffering 
injury  from  late  frosts,  protect  by  a  few  ever- 
green branches,  or  muslin.  Some  trees  can  be 
trained  so  as  to  be  suited  easily  to  different  modes 
of  protection. 

Take  borers  out  of  fruit  trees,  and  wrap  tarred 
paper  round  the  stem  at  the  collar,  to  keep  them 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Wash  the  bark  of  trees,  where  not  done,  to 
kill  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  soflen  the  old  skin  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  swell  freely. 


For  small  places,  a  plentiful  supply  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants  should  be  provided,  and  the  Grape- 
vine by  no  means  forgotten.  These  seldom  fail 
to  do  well.  Strawberries  do  well  on  a  rich,  dry, 
but  deep  soil.  On  banks  that  are  not  too  poor 
or  dry,  they  seldom  fail  to  do  well,  and  are  often 
three  weeks  earlier  than  when  on  level  soil.  The 
Blackberry  also  will  do  on  dry,  rich  bank.  We 
mention  this  as  there  are  often  such  spots  in  small 
gardens  which  it  is  desirable  to  render  useful. 
Strawberries  seldom  do  well  in  low,  wet  grouml. 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  do  better  there. 

In  planting  Raspberries,  they  should  be  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  ground  when  planted.  You 
lose  the  crop,  of  course,  but  you  get  good  strong 
canes  for  next  year.  If  you  leave  the  canes  long 
enough  to  bear,  it  will  probably  be  the  only  crop 
you  will  ever  get  from  them.  Never  expect  any- 
thing to  hear  the  year  after  transplanting.  It  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  the  future  health  of 
the  tree. 

Grapes  that  have  become  weak  from  age  may 
be  renewed  by  layering  down  a  branch  some  feet 
just  under  the  surface,  and  then  cut  back,  so  that 
one  good  eye  only  be  left  at  the  surface  of  the 

soil. 
Any  choice  fruit  may  be  grafted,  at  this  season, 

on  others  less  desirable.    The  scions  should  be 

cut  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  set  in 

the  ground  as  cuttings.     But  they  should  not  be 

grafted  till  the  stock  is  just  about  bursting  into 

leaf.    Those  who  have  much  of  this  work  to  do 

begin  earlier— we  speak  principally  to  amateurs 

with  but  a  few  things  to  graft. 

Pruning  of  most  kinds  of  fruits  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  winter.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  leave  the  peach  till  towards  spring, 
in  order  to  cut  out  any  wood  that  may  be  injured 
through  the  winter.  In  other  respects  the  peach 
should  have  little  pruning  at  this  season,  as  it 
tends  only  to  make  it  grow  more  luxuriously  ; 
and  a  too  free  vigor  of  growth  is  a  fault  of  the 
peach  in  this  climate.  The  only  pruning  admis- 
sible is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  produc- 
tion of  shoots  in  naked  or  desirable  places. 

The  Strawberry,  where  it  has  been  covered 
during  the  winter,  should  be  uncovered  as  early 
as  possible  in  spring,  that  the  warm  spring  suns 
may  exert  all  their  influence  on  producing  an 
early  crop.  As  soon  as  growth  commences,  a 
sowing  of  guano  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  crop  of  Iruit. 

In  vineries  where  they  1  ave  been  forced  early 
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the  fruit  will  be  setting,  when  it  is  usual  not  to 
syringe  so  freely  about  the  flowers  as  before. 
Cold  vineries  will  be  about  bursting  their  buds, 
and  should  have  every  encouragement  to  break 
regularly,  which  is  most  usually  accomplished  by 
bending  the  canes  down  as  horizontally  as  possi- 
ble. Most  vineries  are  now  built  much  flatter 
than  formerly,  and  less  anxiety  is  therefore  felt 
in  regard  to  this  bursting  trouble.  Where  vines 
are  grown  inside  altogether,  care  must  be  used 
to  guard  against  the  soil  becoming  too  dry. 
Usually  about  the  time  of  stoning,  a  thorough 
soaking  is  given  to  the  soil  about  them.  Where 
vines  grow  in  outside  borders,  the  objection  is 
that  melting  snows  cool  the  roots  too  much,  and 
make  too  great  an  extreme  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  root  and  branch.  The  best  English 
gardeners  now  place  hot  stable  manure  on  their 
borders,  and  cover  these  with  boards,  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 
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VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


The  preparation  of  hotbeds  for  getting  vege- 
table seeds  forward,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  March  matters.  Those  who  have  regular 
stone  permanent  pits  are  well  off.  Most  have 
to  extemporize  a  hotbed  frame.  Some  sink  a 
pit  in  the  earth  and  fill  in  the  manure  ;  but  heavy 
rains  are  apt  to  cool  off  the  heat  too  suddenly. 
They  are  best  made  above  ground,  and  a  course 
of  corn-stalks,  brush-wood,  or  some  other  mat- 
ters put  around  to  keep  the  bed  from  losing 
heat  by  winds  too  rapidly. 

Much  interest  will  be  felt  this  year  in  the  To- 
mato question.  A  good  early  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance. The  common  large  Early  Red  has  not 
been  much  excelled.  Keyes'  Early,  though  it  was 
a  mistake  to  introduce  it  as  30  days  earlier  than 
any  other,  is  yet  a  good  early  kind.  Tilden  has 
also  given  excellent  satisfaction  for  quality,  and 
the  Cook's  Favorite  is  yet  a  favorite  with  many 
growers.  These  four  kinds  seem  to  have  the 
field  of  combat  chiefly  to  themselves.  The 
Eureka  is  spoken  well  of  in  the  West,  but  we 
have  not  seen  it  growing.  Of  the  other  hotbed 
vegetables,  Pepper,  Egg-plant,  <&c.,  we  believe 
there  has  been  nothing  particularly  new  of  special 
value. 

Of  early  out-door  vegetables,  the  race  between 
Potatoes  is  with  Early  Goodrich  and  Early  Se- 
bec,  each  having  their  favorites.  They  are  both 
good  kinds. 

In  Celery,  the  Boston  Market,  a  thick  dwarf 


kind  is  of  excellent  quality.    Dwarf  kinds  are 
much  sought  after,  as  not  requiring  earthing  so 
high  as  others.    Turner's  White  is  said  to  be  a 
good  dwarf.     Of  Peas,  though  dwarfs  save  sticks, 
they  do  not  bear  much.     Of  the  taller  ones  we 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  earlier  than  Dan 
O'Rourke,  although  a  new  EngUsh  one  called 
Advancer  is  claimed  to  be  two  weeks  earlier. 
Amongst  Beets  the  Early  Six  Week  Turnip  root- 
ed, is  perhaps  the  earliest.     Carrot,  the  Early 
Horn  ;  Cucumber,   the  Early  White  Spine,   or 
Early  Cluster;  Lettuce,  the  Silesian,  or  Early 
Curled— to  cut  before  heading ;  and  the  Early 
Butter  left  to    head,   are  the  first   in   season. 
Amongst  the  Radishes,  the  old  Short  Top,  and 
Red  and  White  Turnip  are  still  ahead  ;  and  in 
Spinach,  the  Old  Hound-leaved.    So  that  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  but  little  advance  made  on 
early  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Asparagus  roots  are  generally  planted  too 
thickly  to  produce  fine  shoots  ;  they  starve  one 
another.  A  bed  five  feet  wide  should  have  three 
rows,  and  the  plants  set  about  eighteen  inches 
apart.  A  deep  soil  is  very  important,  as  the 
succulent  stems  require  every  chance  they  can 
get  for  obtaining  moisture.  About  four  inches 
beneath  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  plant  them. 
Rhubarb  also  requires  a  deep,  rich,  and  moist  soil. 
The  Linna?us  and  Victoria,  of  old  and  well 
tried  kinds,  are  considered  very  good  for  size  and 
quality  ;  the  Prince  Albert  and  Tobolsk  for  earli- 
ness  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Blood  Royal 
for  color  and  flavor.  Horseradish  beds  are  best 
made  by  taking  pieces  of  strong  roots,  about  one 
inch  long,  and  making  a  hole  about  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  deep,  with  a  dibble,  and  dropping 
the  piece  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A  clean, 
straight  root  will  then  rise  up  through  the  soil. 
Crowns  or  eyes  are  better  than  pieces  of  roots, 
where  they  can  be  had,  and  a  rich  clayey  soil 
better  than  a  light  sandy  one. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  Celery,  late 
Cabbage,  Brocoli,  «&c.,  is  usually  sown  in  this 
latitude. 

All  gardens  should  have  beds  of  herbs.  They 
are  always  looked  for  in  the  fall,  and  nearly 
always  forgotten  in  spring.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Balm,  and  other  per- 
ennial herbs  ;  and  Parsley  and  other  seeds  of 
hardy  kinds  may  be  sown.  When  we  say  noio, 
it  is-,  of  course,  understood  to  mean  where  the 
frost  has  evidently  broken  up  for  the  season. 
Our  readers  in  less-favored  climes  will  not  forget 
it  when  it  does. 
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FOREIGN   REMINISCENCES.     No.  2. 


BY  H.  W.  SARGENT,  WODENETHE,  N.  Y. 

Near  Dublin  are  many  fine  residences,  Lord 
Powerscourt's,  Lord  Monk's,  etc.;  the  finest 
by  far  being  "Carton,"  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  with  most  beautiful  grounds  and 
superb  trees,  especially  Cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
the  house  charmingly  situated  over  an  Italian 
garden,  and  in  view  of  a  splendid  Park.  A 
novel  effect  was  produced  on  the  Italian  garden 
by  the  vases  being  enclosed  in  wicker  work. 

Near  Bangor  is  the  famous  Slate  quarry  of 
Col.  Pennant,  with  his  superb  residence,  Penryn 
Castle  and  its  model  cottages,  and  fine  old  Yew 
avenue  to  the  church,  planted  150  years  ago. 
Near  Chester,  is  Eaton  Hall,  the  celebrated  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  so 
wealthy  twenty  years  ago  even,  that  our  postil- 
lion told  us  his  income  was  £1,000  a  day,  and 
JE2,000  of  a  Sunday. 

This  place  being  so  accessible  from  Liverpool 
is  generally  the  first  place  visited  by  Americans, 
and  therefore  well  known. 

The  effect  of  the  gardens  is  very  grand  and 
stately,  but  very  monotonous  and  flat,  the  grass 
being  full  of  weeds— especially  daisy. 

There  is  a  very  fine  Araucaria  here,  40  feet 
high,  but  the  variety  of  trees  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  is  very  small,  Irish  Yews  and  Arbor- 
vitse  being  represented  everywhere.  Only  one 
Golden  Yew,  which,  like  the  Cryptomeria  and 
Douglas  Fir,  does  not  flourish  well  here. 
Neither  does  the  Pinus  excelsa. 

Another  most  interesting  place  near  Chester 
is  Hoole  House,  Mrs.  Hamilton's,  formerly 
Lady  Boughton,  famous  for  its  rock  work  for 
the  past  30  years,  and  admirably  described  some 
25  years  since  in  Loudon's  Qardmera''  Magazine. 
A  little  Lawn,  of  less  than  3  acres,  surrounded 
by  a  rockery  over  40  feet  high,  planted  in  cUpped 
Yews,  Araucarias,  and  most  of  the  new  Ever- 
greens, especially  the  more  rigid  growing  ones, 
like  Picea,  Pinsapo,  Cephalonica,  pichta,  etc. 

A  weird-looking  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  only  8 
feet  high,  hanging  over  a  chasm  or  fissure  in 
this  artistically  arranged  rockery,  mossy  and 
twisted,  has  so  much  the  appearance,  among  the 
^harp  grey  points,  of  age,  that  you  almost  be- 
lieve you  are  looking  through  an  inverted  opera- 
glass  at  a  stupendous  range  of  savage  STWw-dad 
mountains,  the  snow  effect  being  produced  by 
white  Derbyshire  Spa. 


Near  Liverpool  (8  miles)  is  Knowlesley  Hall, 
Lord  Derby's,  more  celebrated  for  its  stables 
than  its  gardens.  The  stables  were  superb, 
being  a  quadrangle  200  feet  square,  enclosing  a 
paved  yard.  In  the  centre,  a  place  under  cover 
for  washing  carriages  ;  beyond,  a  circle  in  straw 
for  exercising  horses.  Each  pair  of  horses  is 
kept  in  boxes  in  separate  stables,  30  pair  in  all, 
besides  the  single  horses,  the  best  costing  800 
guineas,  »4,000 ;  35  grooms,  one  groom  to  two 
horses,  6  coachmen,  etc.  The  Gardens  contain 
9  acres,and  require,  with  the  ornamental  grounds, 
35  men  and  5  women. 

The  Park  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
Deer  Park  14  miles  round,  making  26  miles  of 
wall.  There  are  3,000  deer,  25  Lodges  and  gates, 
and  50  other  gardeners'  and  game-keepers'  cot- 
tages. 

Knowlesley,  or  the  largest  part  of  it,  was  built 
by  the  18th  Earl  of  Derby,  in  order  to  receive  his 
son-in-law,  Henry  VII,  after  placing  the  crown 
of  England  upon  his  head  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  field,  where  he  slew  Richard  III. 

Of  all  the  places  in  this  part  of  England,  I 
know  none,  to  Americans  at  least,  as  interesting 
as  Levens  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Howard,  near  Milnthrop,  in  Cumberland,  about 
12  miles  from  Boness,  a  fine  old  Elizabethan 
mansion,  a  portion  built  in  the  11th  century,  and 
the  furniture,  hangings,  etc.,  belonging  to  this 
period  ;  a  grand  old  servants'  hall,  in  oak,  with 
an  immense  fire-place,  6  to  8  feet  wide,  and  1582 
over  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  on  a 
raised  dais  or  platform  are  the  long  oak  tables, 
for  the  servants'  meals,battered  and  hacked,  and 
benches  for  them  to  sit  upon. 

Above  in  the  next  story  a  superb  Baronial 
Hall,  paneled  in  oak,  heavily  carved,  and  hung 
in  embossed  and  gilded  leather,  with  exquisitely 
emblazoned  windows,  square  bays,  in  small  dia- 
mond, and  hexagon  patterns,  set  in  lead.     With 
a  square  of  Turkey    carpet  on  the  centre  of 
the  well-polished  oak   floor,  and  armor,    boar 
spears,  saddles,  etc.  about  the  room.    This  Hall 
opened  by  three  ascending  steps  (one  corner 
being  arranged    for  a  chapel)    into   the    state 
drawing-room,   so  beautifully  carved  in  wood, 
that  at  present  prices,   low  even  as  these  are  in 
England,  it  is  estimated  the  same  work  would 
cost  £3,000. 

In  this  apartment  also  are  the  same  exquisite 
square  bay  windows,  and  stained  glass,  set  in 


delicate  lead  frames,  and  beautifully  tapestried 
chairs.  This  room  is  also  hung  in  embossed 
and  gilded  leather.  From  this  again,  by  three 
steps,  you  descend  into  a  Library,  equally  won- 
derful in  its  carvings  of  oak,  with  stained  glass 
windows  and  hangings  of  leather. 

One  of  the  upper  halls  is  hung  entirely  in 
arras,  a  sort  of  tapestry  resembling  Gobelin. 
From  this  several  concealed  doors  lead  to  various 
quaint  chambers  by  the  most  mysterious  passages. 
The  leather  hangings  of  the  state  chamber  were 
most  gorgeous,  being  stamped  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  the  curtains  to  the  bed  and  windows 
being  patch  work,  quilted.  The  small  library, 
morning  room,  dining  room,  etc.,  were  m  the 
same  style  of  carved  oak  and  leather  A  beautiful 
Gobelin  curtain  was  suspended  over  the  grand 
stair-case,  to  close,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  Grand  Hall  into  a  State  dining  room. 

The  gardens  were  equally  wonderful.  Seven 
acres  being  devoted  to  Topiary  work,  most  of  it 
planted  and  first  clipped,  by  Beaumont,  Gardener 
to  James  II.;  the  clipped  trees,  mostly  Yew, 
Holly  and   Box,  being  from  12  to  30  feet  high, 


(as  seen  by  enclosed  sketch.)  Figures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Ladies  being  cut  in  Box. 
There  were  also  the  celebrated  pleached  alleys 
of  Shakspeare's  time,  and  a  Bowling  green  divi- 
ded by  Beech  Hedges  12  feet  high,  and  th« 
arches  20.  The  sod  (turf  as  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
land), being  laid  on  date  slabs  250  years  ago, 
and  as  level  and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table. 
Most  of  the  trees  had  been  annually  clipped  for 
this  number  of  years  (250). 

One  of  the  old  gardeners  had  been  here  70  and 
two  over  50  years,  and  looked  coeval  with  the 

place. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  have  a  peculiar  custom 
at  Levens  Hall,  to  wit:  "The  Feast  of  the 
Radishes."  Radishes,  bread  and  butter  and 
ale,  called  "  Morocco,"  20  years  old,  are  served 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  of 
Kendal,  and  in  fact  to  the  entire  Parish  and  all 
strangers.  The  perion  who  drinks  "  Morocco  " 
for  the  first  time  is  obliged  to  drink  ''  prosperity 
to  Levens  Hall  as  long  as  the  river  Kent  runs.*' 
The  Park  is  fine,  filled  with  deer,  and  havmg  a 
grand  old  Beech  avenue. 


••■•» 


HOUSE  AND  HEDGE  SPARROWS. 

BY  OHIO 

Farmers  and  fruit-growers  should  without  de- 
lay engage,  either  individually  or  in  clubs,  in  im- 
porting and  diffusing  throughout  our  Country 
these  two  species  of  Exotic  Sparrows. 


It  is  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction, 

1st.  That  they  will  effectually  keep  in  check 
many  species  of  depredating  insects 

2d.  That  the  habits  of  these  birds  are  in  no  in- 
stance seriously  injurious  to  farmer's  crops,  and 
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that  imputations  of  that  kind  are  founded  in 
error. 

3d.  That  these  birds  will  increase  and  thrive 
when  set  at  liberty  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Both  they  and  the  European  Sky  Lark 
are  rapidly  increasing  on  Staten  Island  and  at 
Hoboken,  where  the  Sparrows  have  already  ex- 
terminated the  Canker  Worm. 


FRUIT  AT  HARRISBURG,  OHIO. 

BY  E.  MANNING. 

In  looking  over  the  December  number  of  the 
Monthly  I  see  your  notice  of  the  Clapp's  Favorite 
Pear  as  grown  on  my  grounds  during  your  Sep- 
tember call  at  my  place.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  Clapp's  Favorite  Pear  was  not  of  first  quality; 
it  was  the  first  time  it  fruited  at  my  place,  and 
it  may  yet  improve  as  the  trees  get  older.  Should 
it  never  improve,  it  would  still  be  a  valuable  va- 
riety for  market ;  it  ripens  here  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  Bartlett,  and  ripens  its  fruit  more  regu- 
larly, not  requiring  to  be  picked  over  so  often  as 
Bartlett ;  add  to  this  its  greater  thriftiness,  hav- 
ing every  appearance  of  a  strong  constitution 
resembling  the  Flemish  Beauty^  in  its  deep  luxu- 
riant green  leaf,  only  more  so.  Among  some 
thirty  trees  of  this  variety,  only  one  tree  was  the 
least  afl'ected  with  leaf-scab,  and  that  very  slight- 
ly, and  the  fruit  was  larger  than  Bartlett  grown 
side  by  side  ;  and  far  more  free  from  knots  and 
imperfections,  and  nearer  of  one  size,  and  bears 
as  early  as  any  other  variety  I  know  of.  I  pre- 
dict for  it  great  popularity,  as  it  was  less  affected 
with  leaf  disease  than  any  other  variety  grown 
on  my  grounds. 

Edmonds  fruited  here  this  season  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  nearly  first  quality ;  the  tree  is 
thrifty  and  appears  to  be  an  early  bearer,  but 
the  fruit  is  only  medium  size,  or  hardly  that,  of 
a  pale  dull  russet  color,  not  very  attractive.  The 
leaves  appear  to  be  very  sensitive  of  atmospheric 
changes,  were  badly  affected  by  leaf-scab.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  be  a  valuable  variety  for 
market  here. 

Hm-ey^s  Dana,  was  in  fruit  here  this  season  for 
the  first  time.  The  trees  are  thrifty  u  right 
growers,  and  appear  healthy,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  any  larger  than  Seckel,  of  much  the  same 
flavor,  only  a  little  more  buttery.  A  good  ama- 
teur fruit.  If  it  were  four  times  as  large  it  would 
be  valuable  for  market ;  but  like  the  Seckel,would 
hardly  sell  in  market,  when  others  four  times  as 


large,  not  half  so  good,  would  sell  readily  at  a 
good  price. 

AdmirQihle,  Dana,  fruited  here  the  present  sea- 
son. Tree  very  thrifty,  fruitless  than  Madeleine; 
of  no  value. 

Supreme  d^ Juniper,  a  fine,  small  early  Pear, 
very  sweet,  productive,  bears  early,  good  as  an 
amateur  fruit. 

Beurre  Bosc,  is  certainly  here  the  very  finest 
Pear  on  my  grounds.  Of  the  very  largest  size, 
tree  thrifty,  fruit  always  fair,  a  regular  bearer, 
and  will  sell  for  a  higher  price  in  market  than 
any  other  pear  of  its  season.  Its  very  large  size, 
peculiar  shape,  its  rich  bronze  gold  color,  and 
great  excellence  is  all  that  could  be  desired — the 
Ne  plus  ultra. 

Bartlett  well  know  of  best  quality,  profitable 
market  pear. 

Urhahiste,  second  quality,  good  bearer,  size 
1  to  2,  and  a  good  market  variety,  very  produc- 
tive. 

Beun-e  Clairgeau,  large  and  fine  here  on  thin 

soil,  worthless  on  strong  soil ;  trees  good  bearers 
and  profitable. 

Onondaga,  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  market, 
very  vigorous  ;  trees  here  the  present  season  all 
bore  well,  some  not  much  larger  than  a  walking 
cane  bore  six  or  eight  good  specimens ;  very 
profitable  market  variety,  second  quality. 
Duchesse  d^Angouleme,  good  second  quality. 
Flemish  Beauty,  large,  fine,  nearly  first  rate, 
profitable. 

Pius  IX,  large,  good  second  quality,  tree 
thrifty. 

Howell,  large,  fine,  very  handsome,  bears  young; 
fruit  nearly  first  rate,  tree  thrifty,  very  profita- 
able. 

White  Doyenne,  first  quality  when  favorable  ; 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  very  fine  medium  size. 
Beurre  d''Anjou,  medium  size,  second  quality. 
Beurre  Diel,  poor  here,  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Ananas  d'Ete,  Tyson, 
Rostiezer,  Lawrence,  Doyenne  d'Alencon,  Para- 
dise d'Automne,  Doyenne  Boussock,  and  several 
other  varieties,  good  amateur  sorts. 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  large  and  very  fine. 
On  the  rejected  list  I  would  place  Stevens' 
Genesee,   Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout  Morceau, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, besides  many 
others.    The  two  last  are  not  fit  to  eat  when 
grown  here. 
1     Among  the  early  varieties  of  Apples  that  does 


well  here  are  Early  Harvest,  Primate,  Lymans, 
Large  Summer,  Tetopsky  or  4th  of  July,  Garret- 
sons  Early,  Summer  Rose,   High  Top  Sweet, 
Genesee    Chief,  Carolina  June,   Sweet  Bough, 
Blinkbonny,  Benoni;  Chenango  Strawberry,  the 
very  best  of  its  season,  large,  very  productive 
and  of  excellent  quality— the  handsomest  of  all 
apples,  and  will  sell  higher  to  dealers  or  in  mar- 
ket than  any  other  variety  of  its  time  of  ripening. 
Homany  new  large  and  promising  large  red,  ot 
good  quality.     In  late  summer  and  early  fall 
American   Summer  Pearmain,    Pomrae  Royal, 
Partes,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferis  and  Alexander  are 

all  good. 

Fall  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Hawley,  Fall 
Wine,  Mt.  Pleasant  Sweet,  are  best ;  Maiden's 
Blush.  In  the  rejected  list,  I  would  place  Early 
George,  Summer  Superior,  Summer  Julian.  Ben 
Davis  I  regard  as  an  apple  of  great  promise  not 
yet  sufficiently  tested,  the  trees  are  very  vigorous, 
and  appear  healthy  ;  fruit  very  handsome  and 
good,  large  size. 

Jonathan,  also  of  great  promise,  fruit  of  medi- 
um size,  very  beautiful  and  excellent. 

Northern  Spy  has  begun  to  bear  here,  and 
promises  very  well ;  fruit  large  and  very  showy, 
handsome  and  good,  has  borne  more  here  than 
Belmont,  both  planted  at  the  same  time. 

Borne  Beauty  is  certainly  valuable  here,  a  great 
and  sure  bearer,  very  handsome,  of  good  quality 
and  profitable. 

Huhhardiion's  Nonsuch,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  promises  well,  large  and  fine. 

Sioaar  promises  well,  trees  thrifty,  spreading, 
fruit  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 

NewUnjon  Pippin  promises  well  here  on  thin 
soil,  trees  of  moderate  vigor,  on  strong  upland 
soil  very  vigorous,  have  raised  last  season  a 
specimen  .weighing  15  ounces,  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

White  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Rambo,  Norton^s 
Melon,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fallowater,  Wine 
Sap,  Bellflower,  Seek-no-further,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  all  promise  well  so  far.  On  the 
rejected  list  I  would  place  Canada  Reinette,  Put- 
man  Russet,  and  many  other  varieties  less  com- 
mon. 

Cherries  here  matured  before  the  drought  set 
in,  so  as  to  stunt  their  growth. 

Among  the  varieties  less  known  of  great  excel- 
lence, were  the  Great  Bigarreau  of  Downing.  It 
never  showed  its  true  character  till  this  season. 
I  see  the  trees  only  want  age  to  develope  their 
true  character.    My  trees  had  borne  a  few  for 


several  years  before ;  but  this  season  they  were 
laden  richly  with  very  beautiful  fruit  of  the  very 
choicest  kind  and  largest  size,  that  the  beholder 
was  struck  with  amazement,  and  all  that  ate  of 
them  were  surprised  at  their  excellence. 

Black  Hawk,  another  variety  like  the  preced- 
ing, takes  time  to  develope  its  true  character.  It 
was  certainly  very  superior,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  these  varieties  will  yet  attain  greater 
excellence.  They  did  the  present  season  eclipse 
the  far-famed  Black  Tartarian. 

Pantrick,   another    variety  less  known  than 

others,  has  steadily  increased  in  productiveness 

and  excellence.     These  three  varieties  were  the 

best  that  bore  here  this  season.    I  had 


on 


very 

several  other  varieties  of  the  black  cherry 

lower  ground  that  got  killed  by  spring  frost. 

Among  the  better  known  varieti.es  here.  Rock- 
port  Bigarreau  bore  very  heavily  as  it  always 
does ;  if  any  cherry  does  bear,  it  will.  It  is 
always  fine  and  of  the  most  productive  variety. 

Governor  Wood  is  a  fine  cherry,  very  good  and 
handsome,  not  as  hardy  as  Rockport  Bigarreau, 

but  very  fine. 

Kirtland's  Mary  is  also  very  fine,  and  a  good 

bearer,  large  and  fine. 

Red  Jacket  is  a  very  vigorous  tree,  and  a  great 
bearer,  not  quite  as  large  as  some  others,  but 
wonderfully  productive  and  healthy. 

Jaconei  is  also  a  very  fine  cherry  ;  but  not  quite 
equal  to  some  others. 

Monstreuse  de  Mezel  is  a  good  cherry,  and  still 
appears  to  increase  in  size  and  productiveness. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau  was  of  truly  monstrous 
size,  very  productive,  second  quality. 

Elkham  is  only  second  rate,  but  productive. 
Elton,  very  productive,  large  and  good. 
E.  P,  Guigne,  the  earliest  and  best  early. 
Cleveland  Bigarreau  is  also  large  and  fine. 
Ohio  BeauXy,  very  fine,  productive  and  good. 
Graffijon  promises  well,  not  sufficiently  tested. 
American  Heart,  very  productive,  rots  badly. 
Doionton,  third  rate  only. 
Hortense,  very  productive,  large  third  rate. 
Burr  and   Seedling    Late   Bigarreau,  tender, 
lost  by  bark  bursting,  strong  bearer. 

May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Arch 
Duke,  Belle  Magnifique,  Earl  Richmond^ 
Vails'  August  Duke,  Knight's  E.  Black,  En,, 
press  Eugenie,  are  all  pretty  good.  Kirtland's 
Mammoth  and    Black  Eagle  always   blossom 

never  bear.  ,  . 

We  have  no  later  sort,  or  late  as  good,  nor  a» 

large   as    a  variety  which    I    have  seen    only 
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in  this  settlement.  I  suppose  a  natural  seedling 
of  the  Morella  class.  When  ripe  almost  black, 
larger  than  the  May  Duke  here,  and  two  weeks 
later  than  any  other  variety. 


*••— 


THEORY  AKD  FACT. 

BY  W.  H.  W. 

Theory. — The  Horticulturist  for  January,  p.  24, 
copies  from  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
a  brief  article  ascribing  the  cracking  of  pears  to 
want  of  moisture. 

Fact. — The  last  summer  was  the  most  rainy 
that  has  been  experienced  in  New  England  for 
many  years,  and  pears  have  never  before  cracked 
so  generally  and  so  badly. 

[This  was  received  before  our  last  number  went 
to  press.  In  it  we  had  some  remarks  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  this 
fungoid  disease  is  not  as  well  understood  in  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  by  our  readers.  Fungi  that  germin- 
ate in  the  atmosphere,  as  so  many  kinds  do, 
may  be  helped  by  dampness  ;  but  such  as  breed  in 
the  sap,  as  this  one  does,  can  care  but  little  for 
atmospheric  moisture. — Ed.] 


*»m— 


RAWLE'S  JANET  APPLE. 

BY  J.  n.  CREIGIITON,  IRONTON,  O. 

This  old  apple  is  still  plenty  in  market  in  south- 
ern Ohio  ;  but  like  certain  men,  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood to  be  appreciated.  The  tree  is  a  slow 
or  medium  grower,  but  healthy  and  strong,  and 
bears  young — but  over-bears.  It  must  have  good 
soil,  and  such  is  the  slow  and  elaborate  process 
by  which  it  ripens  its  exquisite  fruit  that  it  must 
positively  be  left  on  the  tree  till  winter.  It  will 
improve  till  freezing  weather.  It  is  injured  less 
by  freezing  than  any  other  apple.  When  pulled 
too  soon  they  have  a  woody  taste,  and  many  bar- 
rels are  taken  to  market  in  this  state.  They  will 
keep  till  June  and  lose  no  flavor ;  perhaps  not 
one-fourth  of  those  sold  in  market  have  been 
fairly  treated.  When  this  apple  is  in  its  perfec- 
tion— having  good  soil,  and  allowed  to  hang  long 
on  the  tree — we  pronounce  it  the  most  delicious 
apple  we  ever  knew.  It  has  a  breaking,  snapping, 
cracking  texture,  and  when  it  splashes  and  scat- 
ters its  sparkling  delicate  juice  round  over  the 
organs  of  taste,  it  seems  in  an  instant  to  fill 
every  part  of  the  mouth  with  its  high  wine-like 
flavor. 


MY  GRAPES,  DURING  THE  PAST  SUM- 
MER AND  FALL. 

BY   HORTICOLA,   NORTH   IIOBOKEN,    N.    J. 

{Continued  from  page  46.) 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?    Is  it  the  weather  ? 

The  summer  of  1866  was  excessively  hot  and 
dry  ;  so  much  so  that  hardly  another  one  like  it 
is  on  record.      Mildew    was    prevalent    every- 
where, and  consequently  it  was  inferred  that  the 
heat  and  drought  had  caused  it.     In  ray  grounds 
however,  there  was  very    little  of  it ;  it  was 
easily  subdued  by  sulphuration.     Yet  the  Con- 
cord and  Israella  did  not  grow  at  all,  nor  did  the 
Delaware  ripen.    In  the  summer  of  1867  it  was 
excessively  wet  and  comparatively  cool,  though 
sultry.     Mildew   was    again    prevalent,    and  it 
was  inferred  that  it  was  caused  by  the  incessant 
rains.     (On  the  last  of  July  we  had  received  here 
already  34.50  inches  of  rain  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
'  uary  ;  how  many  inches  may  have  fallen  in  Au- 
I  gust  I  do  not  know,  as  I  did  not  measure  it,  but 
I  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  6  or  8  inches.)     It 
'  was  impossible   to  sulphurate  my  vines  on  ac- 
count of  the  rains  ;  a  single  vine  only  was  dus- 
ted, but  to  no  purpose. 

Is  it  stagnant  water  in  the  ground? 

My  little  garden  is  situated  on  a  declivity, 
with  a  fall  of  7  feet  11  inches  in  a  hundred,  from 
north  north-east,  to  south  south-west.  It  is 
carefully  under-drained  ;  a  deep  well  which  I  had 
dug  just  at  the  lowest  point  receives  all  the 
drains.  The  water  in  it  never  rises  higher  than 
to  within  6  feet  from  the  surface.  Aside  from 
this,  my  soil,  which  is  four  feet  deep,  is  raised 
two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  street. 
It  was  an  expensive  operation,  but  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  it. 

Is  It  want  of  shelter? 

The  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  which  my  garden 
lies,  is  only  a  tew  rods  distant  from  it,  and  about 
ten  feet  higher.  This  sunmiit  is,  besides,  covered 
with  houses  and  trees,  so  that  my  garden  is  ef- 
fectually protected  from  northwest,  north,  and 
northeast  winds.  About  500  paces  to  the  east  of 
it,  the  ground  rises  almost  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  crowned  with  a  belt  of  large  forest 
trees.  The  garden  is  only  open  toward,s  the 
southwest  and  east ;  towards  the  west  it  is  encir- 
cled by  rising  ground  covered  with  houses  and 
other  buildings  on  the  summit.  A  board  fence, 
9  feet  high,  would  alone  be  sufficient ;  I  had  it 
built  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Grant,  who  saw  the 
place  when  I  had  purchased  it. 


Is  it  the  soil? 

The  natural  soil  here  is  stiff  clay  ;  in  my 
garden  the  subsoil  is  gravel  and  fine  sand.  Be- 
fore I  commenced  planting  I  had  two  feet  of  the 
surface  soil  removed,  which  was  replaced  by  four 
feet  of  carefully  prepared  compost.  I  obtained 
permission  to  take  the  sods  from  an  old  pasture 
lot  which  never  had  been  tilled.  I  added  ashes, 
muck,  lime,  rubbish,  bones,  oyster  shells,  ma- 
nure, etc.,  and  did  not  use  it  before  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  Some 
vinegrowers  think  my  soil  is  too  light ;  others 
that  it  is  too  heavy,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  about  right. 


Is  it  close  pruning  and  pinching  ? 
Averse  to  close  pruning,  I  have  constantly  to 
defend  myself  against  my  German  friends,  who 
insist  that  it  is  much  better  to  prune  and  pinch 
too  short  than  too  long.  In  1866  I  omitted 
pinching  altogether,  also  in  1867  ;  only  the  bear- 
ing shoots  of  the  Weehawken  I  pinched  in.  I 
hoped  that  I  might,  in  this  way,  be  able  to  grow 
roots ;  for  I  knew  full  well  that  there  is  always 
something  the  matter  with  the  roots  when  a  vine 
begins  to  fail. 

Too  close  pruning  and  pinching  are  undoubt- 
edly injurious,   but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
sometimes  asserted.     Before  the  Oidum  Tuckeri 
made  its  appearance,  it  occurred  to  nobody,  es- 
pecially in  some  countries,  that  its  effect  was  so 
deleterious  and  rapid  as  many  now  believe.    I 
will  here  only  adduce  Hungary  as  an  illustration  : 
In  that  country  with  excessively  hot  summers, 
and  equally  as  cold  winters,  the  vines  are  cut 
down  as  a  general  rule  every  fall  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  because  it  is  then  much  easier  to 
cover  them.     A  vineyard  so  treated  looks  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring  like  a  field  planted  to 
cabbage.     Those  heads,  the  result  of  pruning, 
assume  sometimes  very  curious  forms.    At  the 
time  of  the  vintage  some  of  them  are  not  unfre- 
quently  cut  off,  carried  home,  and  nailed  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses  like  staghorns,  so  they  are 
hollowed  out,  and  used  for  pitchers  or  drinking 
vessels.    And,  notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
vines  and  vineyards  in  Hungary,  treated  in  this 
manner,  one  or  two  centuries  old.    When  the 
vineyards  of  Europe  were   devastated  by  the 
oidium,   Hungary  alone  enjoyed  a  perfect  immu- 
nity from  the  disease  for  a  series  of  years.    Hun- 
garian wines  were  imported  into  Spain,  and  ex- 
ported again  as  Spanish    wines.    Afterwards, 
it  is  true,  the  oidium  found  its  way  into  Hun- 


gary, but  not  until  it  had  lost  much  of  its  viru- 

lence. 

I  know  that  when  a  large  root  of  a  tree  is  cut 

off,  often  a  corresponding  side  of  the  tree  dies. 
In  planting  a  climbing  rose  on  my  house,  a  long 
and  thick  root  of  an  Isabella  vine  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  spade  that  I  had  to  remove  it. 
This  was  in  the  fall.  In  the  following  spring 
one  of  the  two  arms  of  the  vine  died.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  a  root  dies,  when  a  limb  of  the 
tree  is  removed.  How  often  are  old  trees  re- 
grafted  ? 

In  Germany  I  saw  shorn  Hawthorne  hedges 
a  century  old,  in  full  vigor.  I  saw  Yews  trim- 
med to  all  manner  of  fanciful  forms,  planted  in 
the  Seventeenth  century.  Not  a  leaf  was  per- 
mitted to  project  there.  In  this  place  is  a  beau- 
tiful hedge  of  Norway  Spruce,  trimmed  as 
smooth  as  a  planed  board.  I  have  known  it  for 
twelve  years ;  it  is  as  thrifty  and  vigorous  as  can 

be  desired. 

Are  not  young  grapevines  cut  down  every  year 
to  acquire  strength  for  making  bearing  wood  ? 
Are  not  young  trees  cut  down  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  France  and  in  Germany  ?  Has  any- 
body ever  observed  injurious  results  from  this 

practice  ? 

I  have  two  hundred  pear  trees,  trained  en  cor- 
don, vertical,  and  growing  on  an  area  of  exactly 
two  hundred  sqivare  feet.  They  have,  of  course, 
no  branches,  but  only  fruit  spurs,  except  a  single 
leader.  This  leader,  however,  grows  every  year 
amazingly  ;  frequently  six  feet  high. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  had  a  most  beautiful 
collection  of  Passion  flowers,  comprising  135  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Dr.  Begel,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  believed,  as  he  said  in  his  "Garden 
Flora,"  that  it  was  the  largest  in  existence.  I 
made,  then,  many  exi^eriments  in  dwarfing 
them,  and  succeeded  perfectly  with  P.  alata,  pu- 
nicea,  and  quadrangularis.  I  remember  especial- 
ly a  plant  of  the  quadrangularis  variety,  Decais- 
neana,  17  inches  high,  which  had  51  flowers  on 
it.  I  effected  this  dwarfing  by  very  close  pinch- 
ing ;  still  all  its  roots  remained  healthy,  so  that 
I  had  to  root-prune  the  plant  very  frequently.  I 
kept  it  for  five  years,  and  lost  it  by  frost. 

My  seedling,  the  Weeliawken,  has  contmued 
improving  every  year.  A  plant  of  the  Vitis  amu- 
rensis,  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Von  Siebold, 
which  is  known  to  ripen  its  fruit  even  as  far 
north  as  St.  Petersburg,  grew  very  vigorously 
until  1867.  It  bore  two  small  clusters  of  very 
sweet  but  not  high-flavored  fruit,  but  made  no 
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wood  ;  it  will  die  before  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it 
on  a  stronger  root.  I  should  not  wish  to  lose  it 
on  account  of  its  earliness  ;  it  ripened  its  clusters 
in  the  last  week  of  July,  however  un- 
favorable the  season  was.  A  blue  Malvasier, 
growing  by  the  side  of  it,  mildewed,  but  ripened 
its  fruit  like  the  large  blue  and  the  Louisa  Cib- 
ebe.  A  Riessling,  (the  aromatic  variety)  grew 
last  summer  beautifully,  but  the  peduncle  of 
every  cluster  dried  up,  before  any  of  them  was 
fully  ripe.    The  vine  made  a  good  growth. 

A  Bed  Traminer^  seven  years  old,  bore  for  the 
first  time  a  full  crop  and  ripened  it.  The  canes 
it  made  are  unusually  strong.  A  Lugiana  nera 
by  the  side  of  it,  made  in  1865  a  cane  42  feet 
long  and  bore  two  large  clusters.  In  1866  it  did 
not  grow  at  all  like  the  Concord  and  Israella  ; 
last  summer  the  longest  shoot  it  made  measured 
15  inches. 

I  could  continue  in  this  way  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  to  what  purpose  ?  It  is  evident  from  the 
above  observations  that  the  roots  of  some  varie- 
ties and  species  have  a  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance against  injurious  influences  than  those  of 
others  ;  and  that  even  the  hardest  kinds  tempo- 
rarily succumb  from  causes  unknown. 

The  readers  of  the  Monthly  know  that  I  have 
some  faith  in  growing  tender  kinds  on  hardy 
stocks,  but  so  that  the  place  of  union  is  above 
ground,  to  prevent  the  grai)es  from  making  roots 
of  their  own,  and  so  imparting  weakness  to 
them.  My  results  are  thus  far  very  satisfactory, 
but  not  sufficiently  well  tested  or  established. 
The  method  of  working,  by  which  I  seek  to  ac- 
complish my  end,  is  minutely  described  in  my 
Appendix  to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Mohr,  on  the 
Grapevine;  (New  York,  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,) 
p.  113-115.  I  call  the  attention  to  this  of  such 
readers  as  have  requested  m^  through  the  Monthly 
to  communicate  to  them  the  modus  operandi. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  again  with  the  words 
of  Pliny,  already  once  made  use  of  on  another 
occasion  : 

Quantum  est  quod  nescimus  I 

How  much  there  is  that  we  do  not  know  I 


now  very  ripe,  whilst  the  Couch  apple  from 
Tennessee  is  quite  firm,  and  is  a  fine  apple.  Ju- 
naluskee  is  very  good  ;  now  ripe. 

The  Nickajack  is  very  fine,  but  so  far  does  not 
keep  well.  The  Romanite  from  the  South  is  fine 
and  keeps  well ;  several  others  seem  to  be  fine 
and  doubtless  we  can  find  just  what  this  section 
now  needs  among  varieties  from  the  South,  viz., 
late  keeping  winter  apples. 

The  thermometer  has  been  lower  this  year  than 
usual  at  the  same  time  before  Christmas  ;  some 
report  it  at  zero  two  weeks  ago. 
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NOTE  ON  APPLES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BY  OLIVER  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  CO.,  VA. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  Southern  origin 
in  fruit  this  year,  and  find  they  promise  to  be 
good  keeping  here.  All  Northern  apples  this  year 
are  riper  than  usual  here,  and  do  not  keep  well. 
Our  Wine  Saps,  that  often  keep  till  spring,  are 


HENRY  A.  DREER'S  NEW  GREENHOUSE 
UPON  PETER  HENDERSON'S  PLAN. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER,  PHIL  A. 

The  discussion  in  last  year's  Monthly  about  the 
greenhouses  of  Peter  Henderson,  the  very  skilful 
florist  of  South  Bergen,  N.  J.,  gave  its  readers 
no  correct  idea  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  construc- 
tion.    Henry  A.  Dreer,  the  courteous  and  popu- 
lar nurseryman  and  seedsman  of  Philadelphia, 
has  lately  erected  two  houses  upon  the  same  plan. 
They  are  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  each  is  eleven 
feet  wide;  and  combined,  they  are  twenty-two 
feet  wide.    The  outside  walls  are  four  feet  high, 
and  equidistant  between  them  a  row  of  strong 
posts  is  set  in  the  ground  the  same  height  of  the 
walls,  and  capped  with  yellow  pine  plank,  which 
serves  as  a  sill  for  the  lower  end  of  the  sashes  to 
rest  upon,  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  gutter  to  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  sashes;  the  half  of  each 
roof  rests  upon  this,  and  the  other  halves  rest 
upon  the  walls.     The  sashes  are  nine  feet  long, 
and  meet  at  their  tops,  over  the  middle  of  each 
house,  in  the  form  of  Gothic  arches,  and  are  neat- 
ly capped;  the  ends  are  in  the  form  of  the  roofs, 
with  doors  in  them;   a  gangway,  nearly  three 
feet  wide,  runs  through  the  middle  of  each  house, 
with  a  shelf  on  each  side  four  feet  broad,  with  a 
three-inch  lath  nailed  upon  the  inner  edge  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  being  knocked  down  in  pas- 
sing along  the  gangway.    These  shelves  are  four 
feet   high,  and   by  the  rising  roofs,    plants  as 
dwarf  as  Cyclamen,  Mimulus,  Violet,  &c.,  may 
be  grown  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  shelves,  and 
taller  plants  gradually  to  the  inner  edges,  where 
plants  of  thirty  inches  tall  will  be  as  near  to  the 
glass  roofs  as  the  dwarfs  are  at  the  outer  edges. 
There  is  no  partition  under  the  shelves,  except 
the  row  of  bare  posts.    In  short,  the  two  houses 
are  one  under  the  roofs,  or  one  house  with  two 
roofs.    Under  one  of  the  inner  shelves  is  a  can 


flue,  through  which  the  smoke  of  the  fire  passes, 
and  goes  up  a  chimney  stack  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  house.     Four  feet  from  the  flue,  and  un- 
der the  inner  shelf,  is  a  hot  water  pipe,  which 
connects  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  with  other 
hot  water  pipes,  that  run  around  the  house  un- 
der the  outer  shelves  against  the  walls.     The 
heat  is  as  genial  as  that  of  a  mild  spring  day. 
The  only  thing  new  is  tha'  the  houses  are  built 
against  each  other,  and  have  no  dividing  parti- 
tion between  them  under  their  roofs.    The  mode 
is  a  very  witty  contrivance.    There  is  a  great 
saving  of  material  in  the  construction,  and  a 
great  saving  of  expense  in  heating;  and  a  great 
gain  in  space  and  sunlight.     A  general  collection 
of  plants  of  from  three  inches  to  three  feet  tall 
can  be  grown,  either  as  a  private  collection,  or 
for  cut  flowers  in  winter,  or  for  summer  bedding; 
in  the  two   last    Mr.  Dreer  deals  extensively. 
Within  the  past  eight  years  he  has  erected  three 
large  span-roofed  houses  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  his  customers,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  serve  them  all.     But  these  two  new  houses 
will  grow  an  immense  stock  for  the  coming  year. 
His  cold  frames  for  hardening  the  bedding  plants 
before  they  are  sold  to  plant  out;  and  for  raising 
young  plants  of  Cabbages,  Egg  Plants,  Peppers, 
Tomatoes,  &c.— will  measure  six  feet  wide,  and 
two  hundred  feet  long.     In  this  flower  garden 
there  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  choicest 
collection  of  hardy  JUrrist  flowers  (and  especially 
Bulbs  and  Tuberous  rooted  flowers)  in  our  whole 
nation.     The  nursery  of  trees,  vines,  shrubbery, 
&c.,  is  about  forty  acres;  but  not  so  extensive, 
nor  is  the  collection  so  varied  as  in  some  others 
about  the  city.     The  seed  farm  is  over  one  hun- 
dred acres.      All  these  compartments  feed  the 
s^ed  sUyre,  which  is  one  of  the  popular  institutions 
of  Philadelphia. 


and  a  fit  companion  of  the  Academy  of  Music  by 
its  side,  which  are  ornaments  to  any  city. 

The  exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  the  sce- 
nery was  fine  and  tastefully  arranged.  Here  we 
found  a  living  horticultural  society,  and  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Gardener's  Mcmthly,  Thomas  Meehan, 
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NOTES  ON  EASTERN  TOUR. 


BY  DR.  J.  STAYMAN,   LEAVENWORTH,   KANSAS. 

No.  1. 

According  to  promise,  we  shall  now  endeavor 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  a  few  notes  on 
our  Eastern  tour. 

We  had  various  horticultural  objects  in  view, 
and  spent  five  months,  from  May  until  October, 
making  obse  rvation  s.  We  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  attended  the  ''Grand 
Bazaar, '^  which  opened  on  that  day  in  the  new 
Horticultural  Hall,  which  is  a  splendid  building 


No  journal  can  become  popular  that  is  purely 
practical  unless  man  should  cease  to  think  and 
become  a  monkey. 

Horticulture  is  not  a  machine,  but  an  art  found- 
ed upon  theory  and  experience.  We  connect  and 
arrange  facts  according  to  their  bearing  on  some 
law,  and  practice  and  experiment  on  the  same. 
We  methodically  digest  and  arrange  the  facts 
and  call  it  science.  This  is  necessary  if  we  wish 
to  become  masters  of  our  profession  and  teach 

others. 
This  the  Gardener's  Monthly  has  endeavored  to 

do  from  its  commencement,  to  give  thought  to  the 
thinking,  and  practice  to  the  inexperienced.  It 
has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  editor's  keen  eye  and  quick  mind  throws  soul 
and  animation  into  all  his  writings,— he  handles 
his  opponents  without  gloves,— yet  he  is  willing  to 
give  them  credit  for  what  they  do  or  discover, 
and  is  not  jealous  of  them  becoming  his  equal. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  Gardener's  Monthly  such 
great  popularity. 

We  visited  many  of  the  nurseries  and  green 
houses  in  and  around  the  city,  and  found  they  had 
disposed   of  their  large  stock  at   remunerative 
prices.    Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  has  everything   ar- 
ranged in  good  order,  with  the  most  varied  green 
and  hot  house  we  saw.   He  has  a  beautiful  place, 
which  has  been  frequently  described.    Mr.  Dick 
has  a  fine  lot  of  Camellias  and  other  stock.    Mr. 
Bisset,  Mr.  Scott  and  Allgier  have  large  collec- 
tions of  roses  and  geraniums.    Mr.  Bauman  of 
Germantown  has  a  large  collection  of  the  old  and 
new  roses  growing  in  the  open  air,  which  were 
healthy  and  fine  for  their  age.    Mr.  T.  Meehan 
of  the  same  place  has  a  fine  lot  of  evergreens,  or- 
namental shrubbery,  with  a  general  assortment 
of  green  house  and  nursery  stock.    Here  we  saw 
much  worthy  of  note,  and  had  a  long  chat  with 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  upon  various  subjects, 
which  we  cannot  now  mention.    The  '' Carpenter 
Placed'  is  the  most  beautiful  and  neatly  kept  and 
arranged  of  any  we  saw,  and  is  worth  a  visit  to 
Grermantown. 

Seed  stores  are  well  represented  by  Landreths, 
Dreer,  Buist,  Maupay,  Collins,  and  Morris,  &c., 
all  clever,  social  and  dignified  except  one,  and  if 
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he  would  lay  oflf  his  aristocracy,  and  believe  he 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  there  were  outside 
the  nobility  persons  equal  to  himself,  it  would  add 
much  to  his  social  qualities  and  pecuniary  gain. 
The  fruit  farms  are  not  so  well  represented. 
There  is  ample  room,  with  land  at  reasonable 
prices,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  the 
market  is  good.  The  most  worthy  farm  of  note 
is  Dr.  Houghton's,  5  miles  from  the  city,  which 
is  perhaps  the  largest  pear  orchard  in  the  east. 
This  orchard  requires  more  than  a  slight  notice 
from  the  fact  not  only  that  it  is  large  but  it  is  an 
experiment.  The  Doctor  has  adopted  "  high  cul- 
tivation and  thorough  and  systematic  pruning." 
We  cannot  but  admire  his  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  His  success  must  be  attri- 
buted to  his  indomitable  energy  ;  no  other  man 
has  made  such  an  attempt  before  on  such  a  large 
scale,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  made 
such  a  happy  selection  on  the  Quince  as  the  Du- 
chess d'Angouleme.  Think  of  18,000  of  this  va- 
riety, 5,000  in  bearuig,  and  about  15,000  of  other 
varieties  coming  on,  and  you  will  have  some  con- 
ception of  this  fruit  farm.  It  is  well  protected 
by  evergreen  hedges  of  Norway  spruce,  running 
through  the  orchard  at  short  intervals  and  kept 
in  the  best  manner.  Here  we  can  see  a  model 
place  pruned  according  to  the  popular  theory  of 
dwarf  tree  pruning,  so  systematic  and  exact  is 
the  work  done  that  no  limb  extends  beyond 
another  in  the  row,  and  each  variety  is  alike  in 
size,  symmetry  and  form.  These  trees  looked 
healthy  and  were  then  set  with  fruit  for  the  first 
time.  No  pear  was  allowed  to  remain  that 
'  showed  any  defect  or  touched  another.  Although 
these  trees  looked  healthy  under  high  cultivation 
they  were  not  large  for  their  age,  neither  have 
they  come  into  bearing  as  soon  as  we  should  have 
expected  of  dwarf  trees,  and  have  not  given  the 
satisfaction  they  should  have  done. 

We  believe  from  our  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  he  pursues  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  antagonistic  either  to  the  production  of 
the  fruit  or  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  the 
tree.  He  adopts  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
"has  a  good  soil  highly  fertilized." 

He  stimulates  by  this  process  his  trees  to  rapid 
growth — then  because  they  have  made  so  much 
growth,  he  prunes  vigorously  to  restore  them,  that 
they  may  set  fruit-buds  and  kept  in  form.  This 
is  a  system  of  philosophy  we  must  admit  we  can- 
not comprehend. 

If  trees  are  thrown  into  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation their  vital  energy  is  exhausted  in  the  pro- 


duction of  wood,  and  sometimes  immature;  then 
if  we  prune  to  overcome  this  wood  producing 
tendency,  we  do  not  remedy  the  evil  but  throw 
this  defective  vitality  into  immature  fruit-buds, 
and  the  result  is  unfruitful  blossoms. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  state  of  the  Doctor's 
trees  at  the  present  time,  although  they  bore  some 
this  season,  but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  en- 
couragement for  his  system  of  cultivation.  Al 
though  we  differ  very  much  in  opinion  on  pear 
culture  we  very  much  respect  him  as  a  gentle 
man  of  the  highest  order,  and  deserves  success 
for  his  enterprise,  which  we  sincerely  wish  he  may 

have. 
We  spent  several  weeks  in  the  city,  found  all 

kinds  of  fruit   high  except  strawberries,  which 

were  in  abundance  at  10  cents  per  quart,  but  thi? 

was  owing  to  the  varieties  and  the  condition  they 

were  sent  to  market;  good  berries  were  scarce  at 

50  cents,  and  even  saw  Jucunda  sell  at  75  cents 

The  Austin  and  Russel,  in  good  condition  were 

worth  from  40  to  50  cents,  and  the  market  was 

not  well  supplied. 

There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  send ' 
ing  strawberries  to  market,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  ever  be  supplied  with  a  good  article. 

There  is  but  little  excitement  on  the  Grai)e , 
ithe  Concord  we  believe  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  general  cultivation. 

The  Apple  is  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  degen- 
eracy, and  is  not  a  paying  crop,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trees  warrant  the  conclusion. 

We  made  several  visits  to  Vinelaiul^  N.  J.  This 
we  had  an  unusual  anxiety  to  see  from  the  nu- 
merous reports  respecting  the  place,  and  we  paid 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  soil,  fruit, 
society,  &c.  We  traveled  over  the  tract  and  sur- 
rounding country,  dug  up  the  soil  with  a  spade, 
examined  the  sub-soil  a<^  some  places  10  feet  deep. 
We  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  will  be  but 
one  Vhieland  in  K.  J.,  not  that  its  soil  or  location 
is  the  best  in  the  state,  but  because  there  is  but 
one  Charles  K.  Landls.  He  is  to  Vineland  what 
a  mainspring  is  to  a  watch.  His  mind  grasped 
the  whole  movement  of  its  complex  organization 
at  the  commencement,  and  made  ample  provision 
for  a  self-sustaining  society  of  the  highest  refine- 
ment. The  very  nature  of  the  combination 
called  forth  the  elements  to  fill  every  department 
with  congenial  spirits  of  the  best  order,  yet  each 
person's  individuality  is  fully  recognized,  free- 
dom of  thought  is  tolerated  and  industry  is  the 
motto  of  all. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  place  not  only  from 


its  rapid  increase  but  from  the  society  it  has 
called  together  in  its  social  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions.    It  is  the  making  of  one  grand  horticultu- 
ral society,  laboring  for  each  others'  good  and 
stimulated  by  their  ambition  to  excess.     It  is  one 
expansive  fruit  farm  laid  out  in  the  best  order  and 
taste,  with  drives  and  walks  of  the  finest  grade, 
lined  with  shade  trees  and  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, shrubbery,  and  fruit  trees.     The  soil  is  not 
a   "barren  sandy  waste,"  but  a  sandy  loam  of 
great  depth  mixed  with  small  pebbles  and  con- 
taining a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron, 
and  requires  but  little  fertilization,  if  any,  for 
fruit,  yet  good  fertilization  will  make  it  the  very 
best  of  soil  for  all  kinds  of  products.    It  is  easily 
cultivated  and  naturally  well  under-drained,  and 
as  fine  a  landscape  as  we  can  find  east  of  the 
Prairies^  with  a  fine  summer  sea  breeze.    The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  Vegetables,  Pears,  Straw- 
berries, Grai>es,  and  all  the  small  fruits.   Peaches 
are  uncertain,  and  Apples  are  doubtful,  yet  we 
saw  some  fine  specimens  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  place. 
Pears  and  Grapes  looked  remarkably  well,  and 
had  made  fine  and  healthy  growth,  and  many 
were  then  in  full  bearing  which  promised  well. 
The  Concord  is  the  most  popular  grape.    Straw- 
berries were  mostly  Wilson's  Albany  and  they 
were  shipped  to  New  York  by  the  thousand  bush- 
els.   We  never  saw  plants  so  full,  and  they  were 
not  well  prepared  to  gather  and  ship  them  in 
good  order,  being  even  more  than  they  anticipa- 
ted.   Half  the  quantity,  well  selected  and  care- 
fully handled  and  shipped  would  have  brought 

more  money. 
To  families  with  children,  Vineland  offers  great 

inducements,  having  good  society,  fine  schools, 
plenty  of  industry,  and  few  temptations  to  vice, 
and  where  each  person  can  "live  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree."  But  it  requires  industry  and 
perseverance  there  as  elsewhere. 

There-  are  many  places  in  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  equal  in  soil  and  situation, 
and  many  much  better  for  Peaches,  and  at  lower 
prices,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
society,  health,  beauty  and  taste,  it  will  require 
a  lifetime  to  equal  Vineland. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  to  be  angry  with 
our  friend  for  divulging  the  "  secret  which  makes 
the  Monthly  so  successful,"  or  to  be  pleased  with 
his  well-meant  but  misplaced  compliment.  Like 
the  bashful  young  lady  who,  when  given  a  salute, 
indignantly  asked  the  gentleman  to  take  it  back 
again,  we  may  only  get  more  of  the  same  sort 
of  trouble  if  we  say  much  about  it,  and  have  con- 


cluded to  remain  silent  and  "pocket the  affront." 
The  paragraph  we  have  stricken  out,  however, 
relates  to  the  editor  so  personally  that  our  friend 
will,  we  hope,  pardon  us  for  taking  this  liberty 
with  his  communication.    Ed.] 


«•■#» 


GRAPE  NOTES. 

BY  MR.  A.  B.  BUTTLES,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  your  report  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  lona,  at  the  Pomological  meeting 
at  Sandusky,  which,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Grant,  I 
ought  probably  to  correct. 

The  first  and  last  lot  of  vines  planted  were  not 
procured  from  Dr.  Grant,  and  while  the  total 
cost  was  reported  correctly,  I  find  that  I  only 
paid  the  Doctor  $1,200  for  1200  vines.  While 
my  experience  with  the  lona  in  the  vineyard  has 
been  so  disastrous,  I  can  make  no  better  record 
for  it  in  protected  situations. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  I  planted  2  two-year  old 
three  dollar  vines  in  a  lot  in  this  city,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  buildings,  where  I  have  for  several 
years  ripened  the  Rebecca,  Diana,  Allen's  White, 
Lydia  and  other  grapes  which  are  not  generally 
considered  reliable.    Subsequently,  near  a  dozen 
extra  first  class  special,  "for  immediate  bearing. " 
Aged  and  high  priced  vines  have  been  set  out  in 
the  same  locality,  but  I  have  had  no  fruit  as  yet, 
and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  far  from  en- 
couraging.    Hundreds  of  vines  have  been  plant- 
ed here,  commencing  with  the  time  they  were 
first  sent  out,  and  I  have  got  to  hear  of  a  ripened 
bunch  of  fruit.     As  a  member  of  the"  Ad-inter- 
im" committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
it  has  been  my  duty  during  the  past  year  to  look 
into  all  matters  pei-taining  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
in  Central  Ohio,  and  from  my  observation  I  must 
pronounce  the  lona,  in  this  section,  an  utter- 
absolute  failure. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McCune  set  out  the  first  vines  ever 
planted  here,  and  subsequently,  on  his  farm  in 
Licking  County,  he  planted  a  large  number;  now 
he  says,  to  use  his  own  words,  "I  would  not 
take  1000  lona  vines  as  a  gift. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Clarke,  a  fruit  grower  and  nursery- 
man of  Lancaster,  in  an  interesting  report  to  me, 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  fruit  region,  where  Peaches 
are  seldom  killed,  and  the  Catawba  for  ten  years 
has  ripened  finely,  says,  that  the  "Seedless  grape 
and  lona  humbugs  do  not  take  "  in  that  region, 
and  that  the  latter  has  proved  a  total  failure. 
Where  the  vines  do  grow  and  set  fruit,  the  gen- 
eral complaint  is,  that  though  the  grapes  show 
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signs  of  ripening  early,  they  fail  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. This  was  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Delaware. 

In  allusion  to  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Grant's, 
where  an  enthusiastic  and  high-flown  gentleman 
is  made  to  say  that  "  the  lona  thrilled  him  with 
emotions  of  exquisite  delight,"  he  stated  that 
this  season  the  fruit  on  his  lona  vines  began  to 
turn  very  early,  and  he  "began  to  'thrill'  a  good 
deal,"  but  as  the  season  advanced  without  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  ripening  process, 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  "thrill"  became  beauti- 
fully less,  until  finally,  it  disappeared  altogether, 
on  the  fruit  failing  to  ripen. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  Dr.  Grant's  "Manual  of  the 
Grape,"  his  Catalogues,  his  Circulars,  his  Special 
Advertisements  in  the  Tribune,  and  the  reports 
of  his  reporters.  I  liave  his  beautiful  and  high- 
ly colored  lithograph  of  a  splendid  double-shoul- 
dered bunch  of  the  lona,  which  ought  to  weigh 
about  a  pound;  and  through  his  agency,  and 
from  a  commendable  and  philanthropic  desire  he 
expresses  to  disseminate  correct  information  on 
reliable  varieties.  I  have  "  Mead  on  the  Grai^e," 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  convinced  that  the 
lona  is  all  right,  and  about  the  only  vine  we 
ought  to  plant,  but  somehow  when  I  think  about 
the  fruit,  there  is  "an  aching  void."  I  look  away 
from  the  beautiful  picture,  and  the  pleasant  pros- 
pect, which  the  art  of  the  skillful  advertiser  has 
conjured  up,  out  upon  a  dreary  field  of  vineless 
stakes,  and  the  delusion  is  gone.  These  stakes 
are  extra  strong  and  high,  for  have  we  not  been 
assured,  that  the  wood  alone,  would  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  the  vines,  the  first  year;  but  now 
they  stand,  melancholy  monuments  of  departed 
friends,  whose  loving  tendrils  failed  to  wind 
around  and  cling  to  their  ready  support. 


••m— 


THE  SCUPPERNONG.— THE   GRAPE  OF 

AMERICA. 

BY  J.  M.  D.  MILLER,  ESQ.,  lUKA,  MISS. 

Its  origiUjdescription,  varieties,  productiveness, 
soil — a  wine  grape — the  poor  man's  friend,  etc. 

This  most  wonderful  grape  was  first  brought 
to  notice  by  Col.  James  Blout,  of  Scuppemong, 
North  Carolina,  who  found  it  growing  wild  along 
the  banks  of  the  Scuppemong  River.  The  name 
was  given  by  Calvin  Jones,  of  the  Southern 
Planter^  in  which  paper  Col.  Blout  presented  it 
to  the  public,  in  several  well-written  articles.  It 
is  also  said  that  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  grand- 
&,ther  to  Gen.  Pettigrew,  very  highly  recommen- 


ded it  to  the  Southern  people.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally known,  and  universally  esteemed,  by  all 
grape  growers  of  the  South,  and  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  grape  growing,  and  wine  making, 
throughout  America. 

Description. — Bunches  very  small,  with  four  to 
ten  berries  of  large  size,  juicy,  round,  sweet,  lus- 
cious, rich  flavor.  Skin  very  thick,  light  green, 
marked  sometimes  with  yellow  dots,  tough,  bears 
handling,  keeps  well,  excellent  for  wine,  splendid 

for  the  table,  choice  for  preserves. 

There  are  three  varieties,  white,  black  and  gol- 
den hued.  The  white  is  the  native,  and  is  the 
one  generally  known;  it  makes  an  amber-colored 
wine.  The  black  ripens  after  the  white  is  gath- 
ered, and  makes  a  darker  wine,  though  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  taste  of  the  fruit.  It  remains 
on  the  vine  until  after  frost,  and  will  sometimes 
keep  till  after  Christmas.  The  white  berries  are 
gathered  by  shaking  the  vine;  the  black  kind 
must  be  picked.  The  golden  hued  yields  a  wine 
of  the  same  color,  which  readily  induces  intoxi- 
cation. The  New  York  Watchman,  says,  "We 
have  delightful  memories  of  the  sweet  scents, 
borne  on  the  breeze,  as  we  approached  Southern 
homes,  where  the  Scuppemong  was  cultivated. 
We  have  never  eaten  any  grape  in  Europe 
America,  which  suits  our  taste  like  this,  so  sweet, 
so  refreshing,  so  innocent." 

Productiveness. — It  is  immensely  productive, 
surpassing  all  others  in  its  almost  fabulous  yield, 
a  single  vine  often  producing  annually  from  20 
to  50  bushels  of  grapes.  One  vine  in  this  county 
is  said  to  have  yielded  over  50  bushels  this  last 
year.  Dr.  Neisler  of  Greorgia  has  one  averaging 
35  bushels.  There  is  one  at  Mobile  that  produ- 
ces 40  bushels,  bringing  its  owner  over  $300. 

Col.  Ross  of  Georgia  writes,  that  he  has  a  vine 
thirty  years  old,  that  yields  annually  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy-five  gallons  of  wine. 
There  is  one  near  Somerville,  Tenn.,  producing 
fruit  enough  for  a  small  family,  and  making  a 
barrel  of  wine  besides.  Two  vines  are  generally 
considered  enough,  in  North  Carolina,  for  an  or- 
dinary sized  family.  Mr.  Van  Buren  estimates, 
that  one  hundred  vines,  planted  on  three  acres 
of  land,  will  yield,  every  year,  after  maturity, 
5,250  gallons,  or  1,750  gallons  per  acre.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Stevenson  says,  this  estimate  is  entirely  too 
low — that  100  vines  will  yield  twice  as  many  gal  • 
Ions,  at  10  years  of  age,  and  three  or  four  times 
ae  much  as  they  grow  older.  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
certainly  correct,  if  men  of  undoubted  ver- 
acity  are   to   be   believed.     For   they  are    as 


truthful  men  as  are  to  be  found  in  America,  I  three  gallons  to  the  bushel.  A  pint  of  whisky, 
ready  to  testify,  under  oath,  that  they  possess  '  or  brandy:  or  two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  or  a 
vines  that  will  yield  80  gallons  each,  or  more.  I  quart  of  brandy  and  sugar,  are  added  to  each 


One  bushel  of  grapes  will  make  three  gallons  of 

wine.  / 

Vines  will  live  for  a  hundred  years,  continu- 
ally increasing  in  size  and  quantity,  if  pro'jierly 
treated.    Other  grapes  live  but  a  few  years. 

The  Scuppemong  never  fails  to  bear,  never 
mildews,  never  rots,  is  seldom  troubled  by  frost. 
There  are  but  few  fruit  trees,  of  any  kind,  known 
to  live  half  as  long  as  the  Scuppemong. 

Soil._Its  native  region  is  a  level,  dry,  sandy, 
open  soil,  though  it  is  also  found  in  abundance 
in  pine  barrens,  along  hill  sides,  near  the  Tar, 
Neuse,  Roanoke  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  It  will 
florish  in  alluvial  bottoms,  as  well  as  sandy  plains. 
Thousands  of  acres  in  the  South  could  be  plant- 
ed. Indeed  it  will  grow  in  this  latitude,  any- 
where that  corn  or  cotton  will  grow,  and  is  ten 
times  as  profitable  as  either. 

An  acre  that  will  grow  30  bushels  of  corn  will 
yield  300  bushels  of  Scuppemong  grapes.  It  will 
not  flourish  in  low,  wet,  heavy  land,  indeed  no  other 


gallon  of  juice.  Put  into  a  clean  barrel,  or  other 
vessel,  suflfered  to  stand  for  a  month  or  more,  then 
drawn  off"  and  bottled  or  barreled.  The  crude 
wine  is  worth  $1.50  per  gallon,  at  ten  years  of 
age  from  S3  to  $5  per  bottle.  The  quantity  and 
quality  are  both  unequaled  by  any  other  known 
grape  in  America. 

The  Poor  Man's  Friend. — It  richly  deserves 
this  appellation,  because  it  needs  no  pruning  nor 
training,  nor  placing  of  vines  along  trellis  work; 
because  it  never  mildews,  nor  rots,  and  never 
fails  to  procure  an  abundant  crop.  All  other 
grapes  require  study  to  prune,  train,  trellis,  to 
prevent  mildew,  rot,  disease  or  failure.  Some 
wont  grow  on  hill  sides — others  on  level  land. 
Some  are  slow,  tender  growers,  needing  too  much 
care  and  attention  for  any  poor  man.  They  are 
all  short-lived. 

The  Scuppemong  outlives  man  himself.  It  is 
more  profitable  than  corn  or  cotton,  wheat  or 
grass,  or  any  other  product  of  the  earth.    It  is 


grape  will;  it  will  perhaps  come  nearer  to  it  than    also  an  excellent  preventive  of  disease,  having 


any  other.  It  has  never  been  tested  in  the  North 
or  West.  Should  it  prove  successful  is  will  be  a 
rich  legacy  in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  prop- 
agate and  introduce  it. 

Wine.— The  celebrated  chemist,  Dr.  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  analyzed  38  of  the  best  wine  grapes 
in  America,  and  says,    "Scuppemong  wine  may 
be  made  so  fine,  as  to  excel  all  others  made  on 
this  continent."    There  is  no  higher  authority 
known.     The  white  variety  makes  a  beautiful, 
pale,  amber-colored  wine— sweet,  rich,  luscious, 
fragrant,  and  everywhere  the  lady's  favorite;  so 
says  the  President  of  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  R.  R.,  who  has  been  familiar  with  it  for 
many  years.     Mr.  Barntner  of  North  Carolina, 
a  celebrated  vinist,  says,  its  effervescing  quaUty 
will  render  it  the  Champagne  grape  of  this  con- 
tinent.   The  Black  Scuppemong  makes  a  some- 
what darker  colored  wine,  stronger  and  heavier 
than  the  white  variety.     A  mixture  of  the  two 
makes  a  wine  superior  to  either.    Col.  Rose  took 
the  premium  in  Georgia  for  this  mixed  wine. 
The  third  variety,  ripening  much  later,  makes  an 
exceedingly  strong  wine,  which  readily  induces 
intoxication. 

The  process  of  wine  making  is  very  simple: 
the  grapes  of  the  white  variety  are  gathered  by 
shaking  the  vine  over  a  sheet;  put  into  a  tub,  or 
press,  and  the  juice  expressed  at  the  rate  of  about 


been  known  in  many  instances  to  prevent  bloody 
flux,  by  being  used  moderately  at  meals.  One 
vine  will  pay  better  than  ten  acres  in  cotton,  or 
corn,  wheat  or  grass.  Every  man  who  owns  a 
square  rod  of  land,  can,  if  he  will,  procure  one 
vine  and  have  plenty  of  grapes  to  eat  for  himself 
and  family,  and  add  annually  to  his  wealth  from 
$50  to  $100. 

Try  it,  reader,  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
Should  you  desire  to  know  more  in  regard  to  its 
propagation,  its  culture,  time  of  planting,  etc.,  I 
will  cheerfully  give  it. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  this, 
we  think  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Scup- 
pemong we  have  ever  read.  As  a  matter  of  fig- 
ures, we  should  like  to  know  from  some  one  who 
has  an  acre  of  Scuppemongs,  and  has  been  able  to 
get  1,700  gallons  of  wine  therefrom.  The  esti- 
mates are  valuable,  and  seem  very  reasonable. 
The  accomplished  results  of  course  would  be  still 
more  satisfactory.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
further  facts  in  propagation,  as  many  find  it  hard 
to  raise.  Ed.] 


»•■» 


TOMATOES. 

BY  W.  H.  W.,  READING,  MASS. 

Last  summer  I  tested  five  varieties  of  Tomato. 
They  were  Keyes^  Extra  Early,  Tilden,  Foard, 
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Maupay  and  Perfected.  They  were  first  grown 
in-doors  in  pots  (seed  sown  all  the  same  day),  and 
planted  out  side  by  side  at  the  same  time.  The 
soil  is  a  good  garden  loam  slightly  manured  with 
wood  ashes. 

The  Tild£n  soon  took  the  lead  of  all  the  rest, 
and  maintained  it,  giving  me  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  fruit  before  the  Extra  Early  Keyes  had 
colored  a  single  one.  It  is  a  very  superior  va- 
riety. 

The  Kcyes  came  on  next  about  a  week  after 
the  Tilden.  Fruit  small,  but  berry  handsome  and 
fine  flavored.  Some  of  the  vines  grew  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  furnished  fruit  in  abundance  till 
frost.    Seed  obtained  from  Mr.  Hovey. 

The  Foard  did  not  grow  nor  bear  well.    It  is 


a  very  handsome  fruit,  but  not  sufficiently  abun- 
dant with  me  to  pay  for  planting.  Seed  of  Mr. 
Buist. 

Maupay  is  a  fine  variety.  Kemarkably  smooth, 
solid,  heavy  and  uniform  in  size.  I  have  never 
fou5^  anything  better  in  the  Tomato  line,  unless 
I  except 

LesUr^s  PerfecUd.  This  deserves  its  name.  Its 
flavor,  like  its  color,  is  a  little  peculiar,  and  in  my 
judgment  better  than  any  other  Tomato  I  have 
ever  tasted.    It  bears  well,  but  is  rather  late. 

My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  with 
Tilden,  Maupay  and  the  Perfected,  one  would  be 
as  well  supplied  as  possible  with  this  delicious 
and  healthful  fruit  from  the  very  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  season. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  SUN'S  RAYS. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering  in  all  our  horti- 
cultural operations,  that  nothing  is  perfect.  Many 
of  us  contend  that  if  we  can  only  see  the  prirwi- 
2)l€S  on  which  all  our  operations  are  based,  the  ^ 
practice  is  easy.     But  to  borrow  an  illustration  , 
from  the  Book  of  Job,  whenever  the  Sons  of  God 
go  up  before  the  Lord,Satan  presents  himself  along 
with  them.    There  is  always  a  something  going 
together  with  every  good  idea  ready  to  mar  or 
destroy  it.      The  best   we  can  do  with  Horti- 1 
cultural  principles  is  to  study  well  the  good  points  ^ 
and  the  bad  ones ;  strike  an  average  between  , 
them,  and  let  the  extremes  go.    The  practice  i 
comes  down  to  the  homely  saying,  "of  two  evils 
choose  the  least," 

These  reflections  occur  to  us  in  passing  review 
of  what  has  been  said  in  English  journals  and  our 
own  on  double  glazing  of  glass  structures,  which,as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  means  putting  an 
extra  covering  of  glass  over  another  to  keep  in 
the  heat  during  cold  weather.  The  rabbets  are 
made  higher  than  in  ordinary  glazings,  and  the 
glass  laid  one  or  two  inches  above  the  other. 
The  good  principle  which  this  undoubtedly 
secures  is,  that  you  save  considerable  in  fuel. 
Mr.  Strong  thinks  enough  can  be  saved  in  one  year 
to  pay  for  the  extra  glass.    But  there  is  a  little 


Satan  in  this  good  calculation,  and  it  is  in  the 
light  question. 

Our  own  experiments  have  not  been  on  a  large 
scale,  limited  in  fact  to  a  single  hotbed  sash  at  the 
Bartram  Gardens,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at 
Springbrook,  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  ago ;  but 
clearly  plants  did  not  grow  as  fast  under  these  as 
with  the  same  temperature  and  all  other  things 
except  the  single  glass.  There  seems  to  be  a 
"  virtue  "  in  the  unobstructed  sunlight  which  the 
saving  of  heat,  or  any  other  grace  vouchsafed  to 
vegetation  fails  to  accomplish.  We  are  not  sure, 
but  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  where 
winter  growth  is  an  object,  double  glazing  will 
not  be  found  "  to  pay." 

In  discussing  economical  principles  of  glass- 
house buildings,  we  too  often  lose  sight  of  this 
sunlight  question.  The  dollar  near  our  eyes 
blinds  us  to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  distance.  Houses 
are  built  flat  roofed  because  it  takes  less  lumber 
and  less  glass  to  enclose  a  given  space  than  a 
steep  roof,  but  in  it  we  have  no  winter  flowers  of 
consequence,  while  our  neighbors  with  the  steep 
pitch  have  all  the  bloom  they  want.  And  why  ? 
The  sun's  rays  are  there  I  And  again,  to  save 
side  lights,  we  start  our  rafters  right  down  from 
the  wall  plate,  but  even  though  we  have  the 
steepest  kind  of  roof,  we  cannot  get  the  flowers 
that  old  fogy  has  over  the  way.     Thousands  build 


span  roofed  houses,  and  build  them  wide  in  order 
to  save  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to,  and  to  enclose 
the  "maximum  of  space  at  the  minimum  of 
cost,"  and  find  they  have  only  a  minimum  of 
flowers  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  expense,  while  the 
solid  old  boys  whom  young  America  styles  as 
having  more  money  than  brains,  have  more  flow- 
ers than  we  do. 

Our  forefathers  had  many  good  practices  for 
which  they  could  not  account,  and  they  relig- 
iously avoided  many  things  with  no  more  reason 
than  the  poor  boy  who  hated  his  schoolmaster. 

•'  I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 

But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell." 

But  we  have  become  an  age  of  reasoners,  and 
the  old  folks  must  tell  us  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  all  they  do.  So  Filius  asks  Pater  why  he  has 
staging  in  his  house  ?  "  Plants  grow  best  on 
them."  Filius  thinks  the  reason  must  be  that  the 
ancients  supposed  they  got  more  room,  but  he 
sees  there  is  really  less  available  room  than  on 
the  level  table.  The  Patrician  houses  are  hence- 
forth leveled  to  the  ground— the  modern  "  table  " 
introduced — but  notwithstanding  all  these  mod- 
ern improvements,  the  plants  don't  grow.  The 
old  folks  had  plenty  of  flowers,  but  the  "boys 
don't  seem  to  get  along."  The  sun's  rays  did 
the  handsome  thing  for  the  stage  plants, — losing 
this  they  pine  away. 

And  now  let  us  remember  that  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  other  things  to  be  thought 
of  besides  the  sun's  rays.  There  will  be  many 
cases  in  which  these  are  an  evil — good  in  them- 
selves, but  an  evil  for  some  particular  object 
which  we  wish  to  gain.  Yet  let  us  never  forget 
as  a  principle  to  be  taken  advantage  of  whenever 
desirable,  that  mere  light  and  heat  alone  can 
never  give  the  vitalizing  influence  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays  can. 


nearly  in  our  words,  with  some  additional  ob- 
servations, which  will  interest  our  readers  who 
read  our  original  remarks  : 

"The  failure  of  he  grape  crop  has  naturally  in- 
stituted inquiries  as  to  the  cause,  and  although  it 
is  admitted  that  it  has  been  from  the  late  spring 
and  cold  wet  summer,  the  question  arises  if  we 
may  not  secure  a  fair  crop  under  such  circum- 
stances, which  are  likely  to  recur  again.    Thus 
the  AVest — which  last  year  suffered  as  the  East 
has  this — have  a  plentiful  supply  this  year,  never 
better,  even  the  Catawba  being  quite  free  from 
rot.     This  fact  shows  conclusively  that  moisture 
in  excess  is  fatal  to  the  grape  crop,  and  knowing 
this,  it  will  be  the  main  object  of  the  cultivator 
to  guard  against  it.     We  cannot  combat  with  the 
season,  but  we  can  and  should  pursue  such  a 
course  of  culture,  as  will  not  aggravate  its  effects. 
The  lesson  taught  by  this  is,  that  we  should 
avoid  every  thing  in  grape  culture  which  has  a 
tendency  to  maintain  an    excess    of  moisture 
around  the  roots.     Deep  trenching  and  high  ma- 
nuring must  be  discarded,  except  in  thin  and 
elevated  localities,   and   an  abundant  drainage 
supplied,  which  will  carry  off"  as  quickly  as  pos- 
•sible  the  surplus  water.     Sites  should  be  selected 
which  have  a  gentle  slope  to  carry  away  the  sur- 
face water,  before  it  can  find  its  way  through  and 
saturate  the  earth ;  coarse  materials  and  sandy 
soil  should  be  used  when  the  ground  is  flat ;  and 
all  precautions  taken  to  keep  the  soil  warm  and 
dry.     The  roots  will  then  have  energy  and  vitality 
enough  to  throw  off*  the  mildew,  which  attacks 
only  weak  vegetation,  as  we  see  it  attacks  the 
Delaware  and  weaker  growing  sorts  first.     As  to 
vineyards,  to  be  sure  of  success,  they  should  be 
on  side  hills,  as  they  are  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
region,  where  the  grapes,  wherever  shown,  have 
carried  off*  the  prizes  this  year." 


— w 


HOW  TO  HAVE  HEALTHY  GRAPES. 

When  we  returned  from  our  extended  trip 
West,  last  year,  it  seemed  to  us  perfectly  clear 
that  "how  to  grow  healthy  grapes  "  could  be 
summed  up  in  a  nut  shell.  Under  the  above 
heading  we  explained  our  views  in  page  330  of 
our  last  volume. 

It  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to  find  our 
remarks  have  commanded  universal  attention 
and  general  approval. 

In  summing  up  the  new  discoveries  of  the  year, 
Ifovey's  Magazine  thus    records    the   fact  and 


— ■•» 


NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL. 
Among  the  country  seats  around  Cincinnati, 
few  interested  us  more  than  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Longworth,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Longworth,  who  received  us  with  cordial  kind- 
ness. The  house  is  in  tlie  middle  of  some  acres 
of  beautifully  arranged  grounds,  and  these  again 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  natural  park  which, 
it  would  be  diflftcult  in  Europe,  where  all  is  art, 
to  believe  had  not  been  originally  aided  by  the 
improving  hand  of  man.  Grand  avenues,  taste- 
ful clumps,  and  single  trees  developed  into  beau- 
tiful proportions  abounded— some  of  these  trees  of 
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the  most  astonisliin*?  size.  One  white  oak  was  \  ghows  what  the  Oardener's  Monthly  has  so  re- 
twenty-Jive  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  from  the  I  peatedly  contended  for  in  fruit  culture— and  yet 
ground,  and  was  was,  we  guessed,  about  seventy  |  what  some  few  cultivators  yet  effect  to  ridicule, 


feet  high,  with  a  clean  straight  trunk  jjerhaps 
half  that  height.  Other  very  large  trees  abound- 
ed, not  only  of  Oak,  but  of  Elm,  Linden,  Buck- 
eye, &c.  Nothing  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  cretaceous  soil  about  Cincinnati 
than  the  enormous  growth  of  its   vegetation. 


not  help  noticing  the  common  Purple  Vernonia^ 
sometimes  higher  than  our  heads,  and  this  too 
of  a"  plant  usually  in  the  East  confined  to  low 
wet  ground,  and  here  not  only  on  a  dry  hill,  but 
in  one  of  the  dryest  seasons  known.  The  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  soil  about  the  city  is,  however? 
fast  wearing  out  by  bad  farming.  We  hear 
from  Mr.  Keemelin  that  land  which  once  pro- 
duced eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  was 
thought  to  do  wonders  at  forty  now,  and  instead 
of  manuring,  the  old  stagers  concluded  farming 
"  would'nt  pay,"  they  therefore  took  to  "  running 
for  ortice  "  and  left  farming  to  "  the  Dutch,"  who 
were  fast  becoming  the  wealthy  land  owners  of 
parts  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Longworth  is  a  rare  lover  of  trees. 
The  oak  is  his  especial  favorite.  The  grounds 
are  full  of  beautiful  specimens  planted  by  his 
own  or  his  father's  hands.  The  Pin  Oaks  are 
esi^cially  fine ;  clothed  with  branches  to  the 
ground,  indeed  sitting  on  the  surface  like  a  richly 
furnished  Norway  Spruce,  then  tapering  up- 
wards twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  high  like  a  real 
coniferous  tree,  nothing  arboricultural  could 
possibly  afford  more  pleasure. 

Near  Mr.  Longworth's  is  the  residence  of  his 
worthy  nephew,  Captain  Anderson,  to  whose 
energetic  enterprise  in  the  wine  interest  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  family  love  for  horticulture 
is  also  happily  inherited  here.  Mr.  A.  is  very  fond 
of  horticultural  exiK'riment.  Here  we  saw  for  the 
for  the  first  time  the  "  Bolmar  Patent "  of  making 


that  the  system  which  best  encourages  the  roots 
of  a  tree  to  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  the 
best  system  for  the  cultivator. 

Mr.  llesor's  place  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and, 
if  any  fault  can  be  found  in  this  respect,  it  is 
only  that  the  style  of  beauty  is  the  same  as  in 


Crossing  dry  hills  with  Mr.  Longworth,  we  could    most  others.    This  is  usually  the  result  where 


there  is  one  master  mind  in  any  locality.  There 
is  a  mannerism  in  the  prevailing  taste,  which  it 
is  very  hard  to  break  away  from.  Mr.  II.  has  a 
very  successful  iron  grapery,  which  has  been  in 
existence  a  number  of  years.  The  objection  to 
these  have  been,  that  the  expansion  of  the  iron 
by  hot  weather  breaks  the  glass,  and  the  contrac- 
tion in  winter  loosens  the  putty.  Mr.  R.  has 
found  neither  of  these  results ;  nothing  could 
prove  more  satisfactory.  The  worst  cases  of 
Fire  Blight  in  the  Pear  tree  we  ever  saw  were 
here.  Not  merely  large  branches,  but  nearly 
whole  trees  of  great  age  are  carried  away. 

In  this  neighborhood  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
a  Fire  Blight  on  the  Quince.  We  have  not  seen 
,  or  heard  of  it  elsewhere.  The  fungus  attacks  in 
spots,  and  evidently  spreads  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  one  in  the  Pear  tree,  but  whether 
the  same  species  we  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  place  is  near  Mr. 
Resor's.  With  the  plain  and  unassuming  manner 
so  characteristic  of  most  of  the  intelligent  Cin- 
cinnatians  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  Mr. 
B.  adds  that  charming  and  gentlemanly  ease 
of  manner  which  the  consciousness  of  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  always  gives.  His  three- score  and 
ten  we  should  judge  has  passed  away  :  but,  look- 
ing down  from  the  high  land  he  has  chosen  for 
his  own  home,  on  the  magnificent  prospect  every 
where  about  him,  over  to  the  pretty  cemetery — 
the  child  of  his  own  creation,  and  in  whose  beau- 
tiful arms  he  expects  to  lie  down  to  his  final  rest ; 


Peach  trees  healthy.    They  are  planted  on  the  {  to  the  river  down  whose  unexplored  waters  he 

surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  loads  of  earth 

piled  up,  cone  like,  completely  enveloping  the 

stem.    The  branches  came  out  about  four  feet 

from  the  ground,  and  the  soil  was  piled  up  to 

these  branches.     Along  side  were  trees  planted 

in  the  usual  way.    The  trees  on  the  Bolmar 

Patent,  were  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  others^ 

and  in  every  way  superior.    The  patentee  claims 

15  cents  per  tree.    We  do  not  know  that  there  is 

anything  so  new  in  this  idea  to  entitle  the  paten 


thirty  years  ago  took  the  first  of  that  since 
mighty  fleet  of  steamboats  that  make  a  city  of 
the  stream,  and  Cincinnati  what  it  has  become 
on  all  about  him,  in  which  his  own  mind 
has  been  impressed  and  taken  a  living  shape 
and  form  ;  he  may  well  feel  satisfied  that  he  at 
least  has  "done  that  work  which  was  given  him 
to  do ;"  and  we  could  not  but  feel  a  desire,  selfish 
it  might  have  been,  but  no  less  sincere,  that 
when  we  approach  the  autumn  of  our  life,  it  may 


. 


SCRAPS    AND    aUERIES. 


The  Honey  Locust.— TT.  S.  X.,  Fostoria,  0. 
asks:  "(1. )  Have  you  seen  the  Honey  Locust  grow- 
ing in  hedge,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  its 
value  ?  (2.)  Does  it  sucker,  or  do  the  seeds  scat- 
ter and  grow  so  as  to  be  troublesome  ?  (3. )  What 
is  the  best  distance  to  plant  them  ?  (4.)  Would 
it  be  best  to  plant  the  seeds  in  the  hedge  row,  or 
in  seed  beds  and  transplant?  (5.)  How  many 
seeds  are  there  in  a  bushel  ?  (6.)  Are  they  diflS- 
cult  to  germinate  and  sure  to  grow?  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  what  to  grow.  Some  portion  of 
the  land  is  flat  and  rather  moist,  with  clay,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Osage  Orange  might 
not  thrive  on  it,  while  the  Honey  Locust  is  all 
about  me  doing  well,  and  making,  in  some  in- 
stances, large  trees. 

Dr.  Warder  says  to  me,  if  you  plant  them  do 
not  set  them  nearer  than  3  feet.  Osage  is  grow- 
ing near  me,  and  have  never  winter  killed,  but 
the  land  is  all  dry  and  gravelly  where  they  are 
growing." 

[(1.)  In  poor  or  cold  soils  it  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  Osage  Orange.  (2.)  No.  (3.)  6  inches. 
(4.)  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  garden  bed  and  transplant 
to  fence  row  the  next  spring.  (5.)  Some  seeds 
will  fail.  You  may  calculate  on  15,000  plants 
from  a  bushel.  (6.)  If  not  allowed  to  dry,  they 
grow  easy— if  once  dried,  they  need  soaking  be- 
fore sowing,  and  then  some  will  lie  over  a  year 
before  sprouting.  We  do  not  understand  Dr. 
Warder's  recommendation  of  3  feet,  if  for  o  live 
fence ;  possibly  he  means  them  to  grow  up  to  a 
wind  screen.] 


we  believe  would  bloom  early  enough  in  fall  to  be 
a  good  border  plant.] 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham,  we  see  is  announced  as 
a  regular  reporter  of  Horticultural  Society's  pro- 
ceedings for  Ohio  Farmer.  Col.  Harris  already 
gets  up  a  first  class  journal,  weekly,  but  this  ar- 
rangement will  add  to  its  interest. 


tee  to  exclusive    rights— but   this   experiment  j  come  to  us  as  pleasantly  in  this  way  as  to  him. 


) 


Cape  Bulbs  in  the  open  air.—F.  8.,  Tijh 
ton^  Iml.  asks:  "I  wish  to  be  informed  whether  or 
not  the  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Watsonias,  Anomathe- 
cas  and  Babianas,  (or  any  of  them  and  which) 
may  be  treated  as  summer  blooming  bulbs,  like 
the  tender  Gladiolus ;  i.  e.  whether  or  not  they 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  during  winter, 
and  set  out  in  the  open  border  in  spring  for  sum- 
mer blooming  ?" 

[Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  Watsonias,  may  be  kept 
dry  and  planted  out  in  spring;  but  as  they 
bloom  naturally  in  winter  or  towards  spring,  we 
do  not  know  whether  much  satisfaction  would 
result,  but  it  is  worth  trial.  Anomatheca,  Tri- 
tonia,  Babiana,  and  Schizostylos,  do  not  do  so 
well  out  of  the  earth  and  quite  dry.    The  taller 


Irish  and  Sweedisii  Junipers.—^.  M. 
Harrisburg,  O.  writes:  "I  send  you  two  si^ecimens 
of  the  Juniper,  the  dark  variety  is  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Buist  as  Sweedish.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  de- 
scribes the  Sweedish  Juniper  as  of  bluish  green 
foliage.  But  Hoopes  &  Bro.  sends  out  the  "light 
color  for  Sweedish.  Hanford  also  sends  out  the 
light  colored  as  Sweedish.  Buist  calls  it  the  En- 
glish, what  say  you?" 

[The  light  colored  is  the  Sweedish— the  bluish 
green  the  Irish.] 

Improvement  in  Native  Gooseberries.— 
A  correspondent  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  informs 
us  that  he  has  been  exi)erimenting  with  the  Na- 
tive Gooseberry  of  that  region,  and  finds  very 
much  to  encourage  him. 

We  are  glad  he  is  turning  his  attention  this 
way.  No  doubt  much  might  be  done  with  most 
of  our  native  fruits  if  people  would  only  try. 

Keyes'  Prolific  Tomato.—^.  P.,  Lynch- 
burg, Fa.— Is  the  Keyes'  Prolific  Tomato  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  as  a  market  variety  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  variety,  if  you  please  give 
me  your  opinion  as  to  its  merits  ? 

[The  Keyes'  is  a  very  good  early  kind.  In 
many  cases  it  has  not  proved  much  earlier  than 
the  large  Early  Red,  and  is  generally  smaller.— 
You  had  better  experiment  a  little  before  depend- 
ing on  it  exclusively.] 

Death  of  a  Gardener.— The  following  par. 
agraph  from  a  Philadelphia  city  daily  tells  the 
story  of  one  who  was  well  known  in  Pliiladelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical gardeners  in  the  United  States  : 

"Suicide.— Jerome  Graft*,  residing  in  Coates 
street,  below  Twenty-fourth,  shot  and  killed  him- 
self, last  evening,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity. 
He  was  45  years  old.  The  coroner  will  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body,  to-day.  »> 
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West  Indian  Papa w.— i^. /S\,  Tlpimi,  Ind., 
says:  "In  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly  un- 
der the  head  of  "Notes  of  Western  Travel,"  you 
notice  that  one  Dr.  Carter,  of  Columbus,  O.,  has 
a  very  fine  plant  of  the  West  Indian  Papaw,  &c. 
Allow  me  to  use  the  Monthly  as  a  means  to  in- 
form Dr.  Carter  that  Carica  Papaya  is  a  diuice- 
ous  plant,  i.  e.  that  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants 
of  which  the  one  individual  has  only  male,  and 
the  other  female  organs,  and  that  he  therefore 
has  to  have  a  male  and  a  female  ,  lant  if  he  wants 
to  raise  that  delicious  fruit. 

It  is  to  be  pitied  that  our  enterprising  impor- 
ters of  flowers  and  fruit-bearing  plants  have  not 
yet  found  out  the  importance  of  the  Carica  Pap- 
aya, both  as  an  ornamental  and  as  a  fruit-bear- 
ing plant,  the  culture  of  which  is  so  easy.  I 
would  long  ago  have  bought  me  a  pair  of  them, 
were  they  to  he  had  in  this  country,''^ 


Hungary,  while  the  mountains  on  the  Rhine  he 
refers  to  are  the   'Siebengabirgc. '  '• 


?? 


DuciiESSE  D' Angouleme  Pears.— 3fr.  Wm. 
Bamfonl,  one  of  our  subscribers  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  lias  a  Pear  tree  in  his  yard,  from  which  he 
has  gathered  two  barrels  of  fruit.  Recently,  he 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  237  Pears,  gathered  from 
the  tree,  and  received  the  handsome  sum  of  $50 
for  them. 


LoNiOERA  IIalliana.— TF.  B.  S.  <fc  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lonicera  Halliana  is  nothing 
but  Lonictra  Japonica,  a  very  old  species. 

It  has,  however,  never  got  beyond  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  into  the  regular  nursery  trade 
under  its  old  name;  and  as  it  is  really  a  desirable 
thing,  intermediate  in  appearance,  between  the 
one  known  as  the  shining  leaved  Japan  [L.  hra- 
chyhotrya  of  gardens)  and  the  Chinese  [L.  JUxu- 
osa),  the  introducers  liave  done  a  good  thing 
though  at  the  expense  of  an  addition  to  the  evils 
of  synonymy. 


Syringa  J0SIK.EA.— F.  /S.  says:  "If  it  is  of  | 

any  interest  to  any  of  your  readers  to  know  the 

native  country   of  so  valuable  an  ornamentaj 

plant  as   the  Syringa  Josiloet.    I  may  be  par. 

doned  for  correcting    'M,  in  the  Farmer,'  whom 

you   copy  under  the  caption     'New  and  Rare 

Plants,'   in  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly, 

with  respect  to  that  plant.     M.  says  the  plant 

had  been  discovered  in  'the  Siebenbergen,'  and 

adds   '  we  presume  the  mountains  on  the  Rhine 

80  named.'    Just  this  presumption  is  errronous  ; 

Siebenburgen  is  the  extreme  southeast  comer  o 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants.— 
Amongst  our  last  summer's  correspondence, 
came  the  following  very  interesting  note,  which 
we  laid  away,  until  towards  spring,  so  that  just 
after  another  winter  it  would  be  suggestive  to 
others  to  record  their  thoughts  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    It  is  in  season  now: 

"How  remarkably  plants  behaved  last  winter. 
Many  from  high  latitudes  perished;  many  were 
badly  hurt.     I  had  a  Taxus  Canadensis  in  a 
sheltered  corner  killed  outright,   while    Piceas 
Morinda  and  Pinsapo  were  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured.     And  Spirea  Lindleyana,  which 
in  but  moderately  hard  winters  is  killed  to  the 
ground,  had  only  the  tips  of  its  canes  blasted. 
How  curious  that  a  native  of  Afghanistan  should 
have  stood  last  winter's  storms  and  low  temi)er- 
ature  better  than  our  Abies  Canadensis— natural 
to  this  very  neighborhood  !    Does  this  quite  com- 
port with   the  idea  tliat  similar  organic  forms 
were  at  first  scattered  broadcast  upon  earth,  and 
that  onlv  such  survived  and  developed  in  the 
several  regions  of  the  earth  as  found  in  those  re- 
gions the  necessary  conditions  of  life  and  growth? 
Why  then  are  not  the  Piceas  Pinsapo,  Cephalon- 
ica,  and  other  plants  which  might  be  named, 
found  in  the  forests  of   Northern  Europe  and 
even  America?" 


Grapes  for  a  Cold  Vinery.— i^.  W.  O., 
Centrebrook,  Conn.— Will  you  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Gardener's  Montlily  what  va- 
rieties of  Graiies,  white  and  black,  say  two  or 
three  of  each,  would  be  most  profitable  for  a  cold 
grapery,  taking  into  consideration  certainty  of 
crop,  quality  and  productiveness. 

[3  Black— Black  Hamburg,  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling,  Black  Frontignac.  3  White— Early 
White  Chasselas,  Golden  Hamburg,  Buckland 
Sweet  Water. 

After  one  has  Black  Hamburg,  and  Whit« 
Chasselas,  for  'ease  of  culture,  certainly,  &c.,' are 
selected,  there  are  so  many  others  that  are  pretty 
good,  that  we  expect  Grape  growers  would  not 
be  unanimous  in  their  preference  for  our  list.] 

Planting  Pear  Trees  in  Grass.— The 
American  Journal  of  Horticulture  says:  "We 
have  known  some  to  have  a  fever  for  a  Pear  or- 
chard, and  thereupon  rush  to  some  nursery  and 
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buy  a  large  lot  of  dwarf  and  other  Pear  trees, 
and  set  them  in  holes  eighteen  inches  broad  by 
nine  inches  deep,  dug  out  of  tough  sward.  Their 
dreams  dissipate  after  a  year  or  two,  as  the  trees 
give  up  the  ghost,  thereupon  he  declaims  against 
the  unprofitableness  of  fruit  culture,"  which  is 
a  very  just  observation,  if  not  the  best  of  gram- 
mar. The  Pear  culturist  will,  however,  find 
that  after  the  trees  have  been  well  cared  for,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  Pears,  and  more  profitable 
to  him  or  her,  to  well  care  for  the  Pear  orchard 
in  grass,  than  in  any  other  way. 


Annual  Flowers  for  Bouquets.— P.  J.  T., 
Wilkitis,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  asks:  "Will  you 
oblige  a  young  Florist  by  giving  a  list  of  the  an- 
nual Flower  Seeds  best  adapted  for  cutting 
flowers,  for  bouquets,  for  sale  in  market.  Most  I 
tried  last  summer  were  too  soft  and  faded  soon 
after  cut." 

[Ten  week  stocks,  double  Zinnias,  Acroclini- 
um  roseum,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Asters,  Browallia 
Alata,  Cacalia  Coccinea,  Candy  tuft,  Centaureaa, 
Larkspurs,  Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  Gaillar- 
dias.  Globe  Amaranthus,  Helichrysum,  Senecio 
Jacobea,  Blue  Lobelia,  Tagetes  Patula,  Mignon- 
ette, Palafoxia  Texana,  are  amongst  the  best.] 


Geranium  Cardinal  Wiseman. — A  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.  correspondent  says:  " I  have  received 
from  England,  jier  Mr.  B,,  a  few  cuttings  of  a 
new  Geranium  named  "Cardinal  Wiseman."  It 
is  represented  as  being  one  of  the  most  effective 
bcdders  and  having  the  most  brilliant  colored 
flowers  of  any  geranium  grown  the  past  season. 
From  what  I  learn  it  must  have  been  pretty 
well  disseminated,  as  every  place  of  note  had  a 
bed  of  it  growing. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  ask  through  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly  is  whether  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents who  visited  Europe  last  year  know  anything 
about  it.  I  mean  of  course  practical  horticultu- 
rists who  understand  the  difference  between  a 
good  thing  and  a  worthless  one." 


Acknowledgements. — We  usually  acknowl- 
edge privately  many  kind  letters  received.  The 
past  months  love  letters  have  so  poured  in  on  us, 
that  we  have,  from  sheer  want  of  time,  had  to  seem- 
ingly slight  some  of  our  admirers.  Hope  they 
will  not  abandon  us  altogether.  We  hope  to  do 
better  for  them  one  of  these  days. 


Mountain  Ash  and  Lilac  Stocks. — G.  W. 
T.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  says:  "For  what  is  the 
Mountain  Ash  used  as  a  stock?  On  what  can 
we  work  the  Lilac  to  obviate  suckering?  And  how 
propagate  the  Calycanthus?  It  does  not  layer 
good  with  me." 

[The  Pear  is  dwarfed  on  the  Mountain  Ash. 
Syringa  Josiktea  makes  a  capital  stock  for  the  Li- 
lac, but  it  suckers  a  little.  Calycanthus  will  not 
layer — raise  it  from  roots.] 


Berberry  as  a  Hedge  Plant.— G.  W.  T., 

New  Brunswick,  N  J.  says:  "The  Berberry  is  at- 
tracting some  attention  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  hedge  plant  is  going  to  "kill"  all 
the  other  "Richmond's  in  the  field."  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?" 

[We  have  not  seen  a  specimen,  but  judge  it 
may  do  pretty  well.  It  is  hardy,  stiff',  thorny, 
and  grows  tolerably  fast.] 


POMOLOGICAL  FORMULA  OF  DESCRIPTION.— 

Josiah  Hoopes  of  West  Chester  issues,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers  Society,  a  cir- 
cular in  reference  to  Pennsylvania  fruits. 

We  hope  all  Pennsylvania  fruit  growers  will 
send  for  a  circular,  and  help  him  as  he  asks. 


False  Clarke  Raspberry.— A  correspon- 
dent sends  us  good  reasons  for  supposing  some 
parties  are  putting  out  something  else  for  this 
plant.  It  will  be  well  for  purchasers  to  look  after 
some  guarantee  from  the  seller,  that  he  is  getting 
the  real  thing  ;  and,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quency of  mistakes,  guarantees,  more  frequently 
than  they  are  sought,  might  be  useful  in  many 
other  things. 


American  Woods.— A  Paris  letter  says  :— 
"America  has  never  learned  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  value  of  her  forests.  In  this  we 
had  a  most  valuable  lesson  at  the  pavilion  of  the 
Empress.  The  furniture  and  the  panneling, 
window-casing,  etc.,  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  sycamore  (button wood)  and  certainly  for 
lightness  and  beauty  we  never  saw  it  excelled. 
So  far  as  we  kn«)w,  this  wood  has  been  inexora- 
bly condemned  to  the  fire  in  our  own  country, 
but  as  ornamental  in  our  railway  cars  and  elegant 
furniture,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  would  have  a 
most  valuable  purpose. 
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Journal  of  Horticulture.— Our  young 
friend  continues  to  chew  the  fustian  weed,  squirt- 
ing the  juice  over  "  all  the  Horticultural  Ma- 
gazines combined."  We  suppose  this  is  Bos- 
ton manners,  and  ''  to  be  endured  what  can't  be 
cured." 

The  February  number  is,  however,  a  good  one. 
M.  P.  Wilder  describes  the  Newlmll  Fear  : 

*'  Size  large,  above  medium  ;  form  obtuse  pyri- 
form,  inclining  to  oval  or  egg-8hai)e ;  surface  a 
little  irregular  and  uneven ;  stem  three-fourths 
to  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  without  much  cav- 
ity ;  calyx  small,  partly  closed,  set  in  a  corruga- 
ted basin,  scarcely  below  the  apex  of  the  fruit ; 
skin  smooth,  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  few  traces 
or  blotches  of  russet,  sometimes  with  crimson 
dots  and  a  cheek  of  blush  on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh 
melting,  very  juicy,  buttery,  and  tender  ;  flavor 
sweet,  tolerably  rich,  with  a  musky  aroma  re- 
sembling the  Bartlett.  Season,  last  of  October  ; 
quality,  ""  very  good  ;"  tree  hardy,  healthy,  and 
prolitic. 

The  Newhall  Pear  is  one  of  the  varieties  raised 
from  seed  sown  at  same  time  with  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite ;  the  original  tree  still  remaining  in  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Tlie  Best  Pears  in  Southern  Illinois.  — 
Mr.  Parker  Earle  says  Doyenne  d'  Ete  is  the 
best  early.  Beurre  Giffard  is  getting  i)opular. 
Bartlett  succeeds  well.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
is  profitable  when  rightly  grown.  Duchess  d' 
Angouleme  proves  the  iKjar  of  pears  when  thinned, 
but  with  Beurre  d'  Anjou  they  need  not  want  a 
better  thing  in  Egypt  in  its  season.  Lawrence 
and  Easter  Beurre  complete  his  list. 

Twelve  good  Phloxes. — Mr.  Parkman  gives  the 
following  as  his  ftivorites  : 

Dwjuesdin^  bright  rosy  crimson,  very  large 
flower.  i?M?>/-aM<per6a,  deep  blood-red.  D^argent 
white,  with  a  bright-purple  eye.  Madame  Mar- 
scau,  white,  with  a  carmine  eye,  beautifully 
shaded.  Madame  Flandres,  salmon.  President 
Morel,  deep  purplish-red.  La  Heine  Louise,  slaty 
purple,  shading  into  a  white  centre.  Triomph  de 
Twickel,  striped  red  and  white.  Wilhelm  Schule, 
rosy  purple,  white  eye.  3frs.  Standish,  pure 
white,  bright  crimson  eye.  Madame  Sueur,  crim- 
son centre,  shading  into  a  white  edge.  Evening 
Star,  purplish  rose,  white  and  crimson  eye. 


General  Grant  Tomato  is  thus  described  by 

C.  M.  Brackett : 
The  fruit  is  above  medium  size,  measuring  from 

three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  grows  in 
clusters  ;  form  round,  slightly  flattened,  very  reg- 
ular, symmetrical,  and  rarely  ribbed  or  wrinkled ; 
color  brilliant  glossy  crimson  ;  flesh  unusually 
firm,  solid,  and  free  from  water,— more  so  than 
any  variety  with  which  I  am  ftimiliar  ;  skin  re- 
markably fine,  smooth,  and  shining  ;  productive 
and  well  flavored  ;  bears  carriage  well,  and  keeps 
in  good  condition  a  long  time  after  being  gathered. 
^za?ea. -The  following  is  Mr.  Rand's  selection : 
Decora,  Lulica  alba,  latritia.  Beauty  of  Europe, 
crispijlora,  exquisita,  Gladstanesi,  optima  elegans, 
Fielder's  White,  Iveryana,  mirciss(Bfiora,  VesUh 
Murrayana,  magnificens,  Duke  of  Devomhire, 
Stanleyana,  Toilette  de  Flora. 

The  Horticulturist  for  February  comes  to 
hand  with  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  country 
seats.  The  magazine  has  now  passed  its  majori- 
ty, being  now  in  its  twenty-second  year. 

Propagating  Quinces.— llorticoXa  says,  in  Hor- 
ticulturist, by  tying  quince  cuttings  in  bundles, 
burying  them  upside  down,  four  inches  under 
ground,  as  described  in  the  Monthly  by  Mr.  Pat- 
rick, of  Terre  Haute,  for  grapes  and  their  plant- 
ing in  Spring,  succeeded  very  well. 

Pruning  to  promote  Earliness.—ln   a   recent 
number  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly  we  gave  a 
paper  to  show  that  ringing  the  bark,  root  prun- 
ing trees,  taking  the  leaves  ofl*  in  summer-time, 
or  anything  tending  to  impair  the  vitality  of  a 
tree  induced  early  bearing— that  a  tree  which 
would,  in  vigor,  be  say  ten  years  coming  into 
bearing,  would  come  into  bearing  in,  say,  five  by 
"  hard  treatment,"  and  we  concluded,  from  some 
facts  given  by  the  London  Gardener's  Chronick, 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  series  of  years, 
might  reasonably  be  true  of  one  year— that  treat- 
ment injurious  to  perfect  vitality  might  induce 
precocity  in  one  year,  as  well  as  in  a  series  of 
years.   This  was  indeed  proved  by  the  well  known 
effects  of  ringing,  which  made  the  bunch  of  grapes 
ripen  earlier.     In  the  February  Horticulturist, 
Mr.  John  Ellis,  whom  all  our  readers  know  as 
one  of  our  best  grape  growers,  has  an  article  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  recommends  the  reader 
to  think  twice  before  he  acts  once— advice  which 
we  cordially  endorse. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


Acer  sanguineum. — Aceracese.  A  very  or- 
namental slender  growing  deciduous  tree,  with 
somewhat  erect  branches,  the  leaves  digitately 
7-lobed,  with  short-toothed  suddenly  acuminated 
lobes,  and  of  a  purplish-red  color,  resembling 
that  of  A.  atropurpureum.  It  is  the  same  as  A. 
polymorphum  palmatum  saguineum.  Native  of 
Japan. — Rev.  Hort. 

New  Clematises  in  England. — The  best 
of  the  hybrids  are,  as  we  learn  from  The  Field, 
C.  Jackmanii  and  rubroviolacea.  These  two 
kinds  have  already  become  abundant  enough  to 
be  cheap.  But  several  newer  kinds  have  been 
produced,  which  command  fancy  prices,  e.g.,  ru- 
bella, Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Bovil,  Thomas  Moore 
and  Mrs.  Bateman. 


New  Golden-Leaved  Bedding  Plant. — 

Fuchsia  '•''Golden  Fleece."" — This  very  beautiful 
and  effective  plant  is  adapted  for  all  decorative 
purposes  in  beds,  or  ribbon  rows,  and  by  its  free, 
yet  densely  compact  growth,  equally  suited  for 
front  or  second  rows ;  its  slightly  decurved  branch- 
es retaining  a  dwarf  habit,  from  six  to  nine  inch- 
es, as  required,  throughout  the  season.  The 
early  summer  leaf-tint  is  an  uniquely  rich  bronze 
yellow,  changing  to  a  pure  gold  in  midsunmier 
and  autumn.  In  general  effect  it  is  less  formal 
and  more  equal  in  growth  than  the  "Golden 
Feather,"  (Pyrethrum),  and  sujierior  in  effect  to 
the  whole  self  G^ld-leaved  section  of  Geraniums. 
Out  of  forty  plants  in  one  row,  there  was  no  i)er- 
ceptible  difference  in  height  and  eff*ect  through 
the  summer,  and  increased  in  the  richness  of  its 
color  until  October. — Cottage  Gardener. 


New  Roses. — Among  the  newer  ones  offered 
this  year  in  American  catalogues,  we  note  the 
following : 

Adrien  Marx — bright  cherry  red  ;  Charles  Ver- 
dier — bright  rose,  petals,  bordered  white ;  Glorie 
de  Monthlaisir — brilliant  red  ;  Madame  Puliat — 
beautiful  deep  rose  ;  M'lle  Marie  de  Villeboisnet 
— tender  rose  ;  Jules  Cesar — deep  cherry  red  ; 
Madame  Chas.  Baltet — beautiful  clear  tender 
rose,  seedling  of  the  rose,  Louise  Odier ;  Fisher 
Holmes — brilliant  scarlet ;  Carl  Coers— large  deep 
purple  ;  Fanny  Petzold— clear  rose,  light  shade 
of  white  ;  Lacepede — brilliant  clear  red  ;  Pline — 


reddish  velvet  violet;  President  Mas— brilliant 
reddish  violet,  shaded  violet  purple  ;  Souvenir  of 
Dr.  Jamain— bluish  violet,  very  fine ;  Glory  of 
Waltham— large  purple  red  ;  Mme.  Emile  Boyau 
—large,  full,  flesh  color  ;  Triomphe  de  Rouen- 
brilliant  carmine  rose ;  reverse  of  Petals  Violet 
Rose. 


New  Chrysanthemums.— a  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  says  : 

**  Mr.  Salter  sent  several  si^ecimens  of  his  seed- 
ling Japanese  Chrysanthenmms,  which  seem  as 
much  to  astonish  as  please  those  who  saw  them. 
They  were,  however,  so  appreciated  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  that  four  of  them— namely,  Red  Dra- 
gon, Aurantium,  Comet,  and  Wizard,  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates.  The  flowers  arc 
most  curious,  and  the  plants,  when  under  good 
cultivation,  will  prove  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  conservatory.  The  singular  form 
and  outline  of  the  flowers  will  make  an  excellent 
contrast  with  those  flowers  with  broader  florets 
which  are  now  so  much  used.  They  are  later- 
flowering  than  the  garden  varieties,  which  will 
make  them  very  desirable.  Every  shade  of  color 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  assumes  seems  to  be  re- 
presented in  these  Japanese  seedlings,  which  were 
raised  fromChrysanthemum  roseum  punctatum. " 

Three  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering.— 
A  correspondent  of  the  Cottage  Gardemr  says  : 

"  I  often  see  questions  from  your  correspond- 
ents, asking  for  good  plants  to  flower  in  the  green- 
house in  winter.  Allow  me  to  recommend  two 
or  three,  which,  though  very  beautiful,  are  seldom 
seen. 

Saxifraga  ligulata.—A  hardy  plant,  but  flower- 
ing in  the  winter :  the  flowers  do  not  come  to 
much  out  of  doors.  In  the  greenhouse,  it  bears 
many  racemes  of  large  flowers,  pure  white  at  first, 
but  afterwards  turning  pink,  with  pink  stamens. 
It  is  very  useful  either  for  nosegays  or  to  wear  in 
the  hair. 

Sixirmannia  Africana.—A  beautiful  shrub,  now 
in  flower,  with  large  and  rather  coarse  leaves,  and 
bunches  of  pure  white  flowers  with  golden  and 
red  stamens. 

Fuchsia  Dominiana.— Flowers  in  the  way  of 
Fuchsia  fulgens,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  the  stems  and  undersides  of  the  leaves 
dark  red. 
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DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


Cedati  IItll  Early  Tomato  is  described  in 
the  HnrtirnUurwt,  as  raised  by  Mr.  John  Hill,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  It  "ripened  the  latter  part  of 
July,  in  advance  of  two  orthree  other  varieties," 
and  is  represented  as  superior. 


Perry  Russet  Apple.— The  Perry  Russet 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Perry,  AVyo- 
min,2j  County,  N.  Y.,  where  it  orijjinated,  as  we 
suppose.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  llodge,  nursery- 
man, at  Buffalo,  sent  it  out  as  Winter  Russet,  a 
wide  synonym  of  the  English  or  Poughkeepsie 
Russet. 

The  fruit  varies  in  size  from  medium  to  large, 
roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye.  Color,  quite  yel- 
low with  bright,  thin  russet.  Flavor,  brisk, 
lively,  tart,  and  very  good  for  eating  or  cooking; 
ordinarily,  keeping  till  January.  Tree,  very 
hardy;  a  good  tree  every  way,  forming  a  dense, 
round  head.  At  the  East  it  had  the  reputation 
ot  a  very  heavy  l>earer;  but  at  the  West  we 
think  it  has  proved  rather  a  shy  bearer.     Mr. 


as  the  Benoni,  Ren  Davis  and  some  others  ;  yet 
stronger  than  other  popular  varieties  we  might 
mention.  It  fruits  earlier  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Some  of  our  trees  in  the  nurserj^  row  only 
three  years  old  from  the  root  graft,  fruited  this 
season,  and  ripened  their  fruit. — Iowa  Home- 
stead, 


Gathering  Apples.— Spread  a  sled  load  of 
straw  under  the  tree  when  the  limbs  being 
jarred,  the  apples  fall  on  the  straw  and  are  not 
bruised  in  the  least,  and  will  keep  as  perfectly, 
or  nearly  so,  as  when  hand-picked. 

This  plan  has  several  advantages  : 

1st.  It  is  done  with  greater  rapidity. 

2d.  There  is  no  necessity  of  a  ladder,  which 
often  damages  the  tree. 

3d.  There  is  less  danger  to  the  person  engaged 
in  gathering. — AHherille  News^  K.  C. 


A  New  Conifer  from  Arctic  America  is  de- 
scribed by   Andrew  Murray   in  the   Journal  of 


F.  K.  Phamix,  when  in  the  nursery  business  at    Botany.     It  is  the   most  northerly  tree  on  the 

Xorth-West  coast,  being  found  in  a  latitude 
nearly  seven  degrees  further  north  than  the  tree 
limit  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent.    It  is  allied  to  Ahiea  alha. 


Delevan,  Wis.,  some  years  ago  (and  who  was 
formerly  from  Perry,  N.  Y.,  where  it  origi- 
nated), propagated  and  disseminated  it  to  some 
extent.  We  have  heard  nothing  concerning  it 
snice  we  left  AVisconsin,  twelve  years  ago.  Its 
merits  as  a  bearer  should,  by  this  time,  be 
thoroughly  known  there.  The  tree  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  hardiest  among  late  Fall  or 
Winter  Apples.  Will  some  of  our  old  Wisconsin 
fruit-growing  friends,  who  have  tried  it  in  the 
orchard  there,  report  as  to  Us  hardiness '^nd 
l)earing  ? — Iowa  Homeatead. 

The  Strawberry  Tomato.— This  tiny 
looking  tomato  is  becoming  a  favorite  among 
many  good  housewives  for  preserves.  Its  deli- 
cate flavor,  and  its  smooth  skin  renders  it  valua- 
ble for  this  purpose. — Maine  Farmer. 


Wagener  Apple.  —  We  have  had  the  Wag- 
ener  Apple  in  cultivation  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  the  orchard,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
in  the  nursery,  and  in  both  situations  on  the 
oi)en  prairie.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
with  us,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  orchard. 
As  to  growth,  we  find  it  medium — not  so  strong 


The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.— M.  Trecul,  in 
a  paper  on  Terehinthajcopa  in  Memoires  de 
VAcademie  Francaise,  says  there  is  a  pro- 
cess like  that  which  precedes  the  shedding 
of  horns  in  animals,  which  accompanies  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  Cells  multiply  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  obstructing  the  flow  of  sap,  and  thus  the 
leaf  dies  by  evaporation. 

To  Destroy  the  Strawberry  Grub. — A 
writer  in  the  Cirndnr  says  :— "  On  grounds  that 
are  infested  by  this  insect,  and  perhaps  by 
others,  make  numerous  piles  of  dry  brush,  and 
other  material,  and  then  watching  the  season 
when  the  beetles  begin  to  rise,  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  fire  several  of  the  brush- 
heaps,  and  the  beetles  and  all  other  insects  that 
jhance  to  be  on  the  wing,  being  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered by  the  light,  fly  into  the  fire  and  are 
consumed.  The  next  evening,  fire  other  heaps, 
and  so  on.     The  top  of  a  small  tree  should  be 


I 


stuck  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  pile, 
against  the  branches  of  which  the  beetles  will 
strike  and  fall  directly  into  the  fire.  If  farmers 
and  cultivators  could  be  persuaded  to  practice 
some  such  course  annually,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  very  effectual  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
these  d(^predating  insects,  and  largely  increasing 
all  kind  of  crops. 


Tree  Planting  in  Chicago. — The  Prairie 
Farmer  says: — *' It  is  our  conviction  that  Chi- 
cago will  compare  favorably  with  any  city  of  its 
age  for  shade  trees,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
almost  all  are  trees  from  the  forest,  from  3  inches 
in  diameter  up  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  it 
tells  its  own  tale  as  to  their  doing  well  from  the 
woods. 


A  Cheap  Fertilizer.— First  gathe/  any 
quantity  of  swamp  muck  into  a  pile  to  dry. 
Measure  off  six  barrels  of  this  (or  any  other  rich 
black  earth)  into  another  pile,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing salts,  previously  dissolved  in  a  barrel  or 
more  of  water,  viz  :  40  pounds  nitrate  soda,  60 
pounds  sulphate  ammonia,  and  ^  bushel  com- 
mon salt.  Then  add  one  barrel  of  ashes,  one 
barrel  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  one  barrel  ground 
bones.  Mix  all  well  together  and  use  in  the 
same  manner  as  Peruvian  Guano. — Southern 
Cultivator. 


An  Edible  Fungus  from  Tahita  is  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  grows 
on  trees,  and  called  by  the  natives  "  Rats-ears." 
The  Chinese  buy  it  for  soup  at  20  cts  per  It). 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Senecio. 
— This  genus  is  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other.  It  is  all  over  the  world,  and  em- 
brai^es  nearly  1,000  siKJcies. 


The  Valley  of  Kanawha  is  fairer  and  fat- 
ter than  any  Vale  of  Tempe.  It  lies  from  east 
to  west  about  100  miles  long,  by  an  average 
width  of  about  5  miles,  containing  only  about 
500  square  miles,  lying  between  two  ranges  of 
sugar-loaf  hills,  accessible  at  every  point  by  roads 
needing  no  grade  for  any  mountain  ridge.  There 
is  no  locality  of  the  globe  containing  the  same 
resources  of  wealth  in  the  same  compass.  Its 
cannel  and  other  bituminous  coal  is  incomparable; 
its  beds  of  iron  inexhaustible ;  and  its  salt  springs 
and  wells  can  supply  the  continent ;  with  all  its 


coal  and  heavy  forests,  it  needs  neither  for  fuel 
to  boil  its  salt — it  has  gas  enough  to  blaze  earth 
and  air ;  with  all  its  coal,  wood  and  gas,  it  needs 
neither  for  the  light  of  lamps — it  has  naptha  oil 
in  more  abundance  than  flows  from  the  blubber 
of  all  the  Leviathans  of  the  great  deep  ;  and  its 
kerosene  oil,  for  all  the  purposes  of  lucubration 
and  illumination,  is  driving  sperm  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  dry  lands  into  the  sea.  The  whales 
will  never  again  be  vexed  so  much  by  the  har- 
poons of  the  fisheries.  The  gush  of  its  water 
and  the  gust  of  its  gas  from  the  salt  wells  and 
springs  of  its  salines,  remind  us  that  it  is  not 
Tempe,  though  by  the  shudder  of  the  feeling  that 
some  of  its  spots  are  the  very  tops  of  the  funnels 
of  the  chimneys  of  Hecate  in  her  form  of  Pros- 
erpine. They  are  more  than  interesting ;  they 
are  exciting.  The  temperature  of  the  Valley  is 
warmer  than  Eastern  Virginia — South^n  Planter. 


The  Wax  Myrtle. — "We  find  the  following 
amongst  our  exchanges,  going  'the  rounds :' 

'  We  read  of  a  species  of  Wax  Myrtle,  growing 
on  certain  bayous  in  Louisiana,  from  which  ber- 
ries enough  may  be  gathered  in  a  day  to  make 
eight  pounds  of  tallow,  much  harder  and  purer 
than  common  tallow. ' 

This  plant  grows  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  it  is  known  as 
'  Bay  Berry, '  and  is  not  only  useful  for  its  wax, 
but  is  also  used  to  feed  cattle,  and  is  said  to  fat- 
ten them  easily.  The  outer  coat  of  the  berry  ex- 
udes a  large  quantity  of  cerous  matter,  which,  on 
boiling,  floats  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off  like 
cream.  Its  botanic  name  is  Myrica  eerifera^  or 
the  wax-bearing  Myrica.  It  is  probably  our  plant 
has  not  had  as  much  made  out  of  it  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  aftbrding.  A  form  exists  in  Europe,  the 
Myrica  gale.,  commonly  called  '  Candlel)erry  Myr- 
tle,' yet  the  French,  who  are  ever  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  economic  productions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  our  plant 
has  more  value  than  theirs.  We  know  of  a  seed 
firm  who  has  this  year  received  an  order  for  one 
hundred  pounds  of  our  wax  myrtle  seed  for  French 
experimentalists.  Our  sharp  Jersey  friends  should 
keep  an  eye  on  it. — Forney'' s  Weekly  Press, 


Making  Cider  Vinegar.— The  Country  Gen- 
tleman says :  at  the  farm  of  J.  Woods,  West 
Chester  County,  Kew  York,  good  Apples  are 
worth  three  dollars  per  barrel  for  this  purpose  ; 
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and  so  excellent  is  the  vinegar  manufactured  from 
them,  that  it  sells  for  sixty  cents  per  gallon  in 
New  York  City,  when  the  common  market  price 
is  only  thirty  cents.    The  following  is  the  process 
adopted :  The  cider,  after  being  made,  is  stored 
in  the  cellar  for  winter.     A  large  number  of  casks, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  gallons, 
have  been  kept  on  hand  many  years,  nearly  half 
filled  with  the  best  vinegar— some  of  which  were 
shown  me,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  having  been 
continually  used  for  this  manufacture  by  the  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  of  the  present  owner.    On 
the  approach  of  warm  weather,  from  two  to  four 
pails  of  cider  are  added  to  each  of  these  casks 
lier  week,  by  pumping  up  from  the  cellar  through 
a  hose  pipe— previous  to  which  addition  an  equal 
amount  of  vinegar  is  withdrawn  for  market. 
This  small  proportion  of  cider,  being  added  to 
the  larger  quantity  of  vinegar,  is  changed  to  \^r- 
fect  vinegar  in  less  than  a  week.     If  the  vinegar 
in  the  casks  were  in  small  quantity,  the  addition 
of  a  larger  portion  of  cider  would  destroy  it,  and 
the  whole  process  would  prove  a  failure.     By 
these  weekly  additions,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  are  made  from  each  cask  annually 
before  the  arrival  of  cold  weather.    All  the  cider 
made  on  the  place  is  thus  converted  into  vinegar, 
the  owner  being  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  drink. 

Grape  Growing,  Canada.— Mr.  11.  Stripp, 
of  the  township  of  Raleigh,  County  of  Kent,  has 
been  preparing  a  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  a  Vineyard.  He  is  fully  convinced  of 
the  great  opening  for  profit  in  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry that  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  Canada. 
He  intends  planting  27  acres  in  the  Spring.  Mr. 
Charles  Hunt  of  the  City  Mills  has  300  bearing 
vines,  he  is  also  convinced  that  we  can  raise 
grapes  here  with  profit.— Ca)i«da  Fanmr, 

Peaches  in  Florida.— In  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Florida,  peaches,  and  its  kindred  fruit, 
nectarines,  apricots  and  almonds,  are  more  at 
home  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Early  peaches,  which  comprise  nearly  all  their 
trees,  rii^en  in  June ;  in  August  and  September, 


all  gone.- 


-Country  Gentleman, 


these  varieties  the  greater  part  comes  to  this  city 
from  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
State,  although  considerable  quantities  are  gath- 
ered in  the  lower  counties  and  Kew  Jersey  con- 
tributes a  share.   None  come  from  Pennsylvama 
nor  from  the  Eastern  States.    Indeed  buyers  are 
now  here  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  for 
Massachusetts,  and  one  sale  on  Saturday  of  a 
thousand  barrels  is  reported.    Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  the  South  generally  depend  for  their 
supply,  not  only  of  early  but  also  of  Winter  Ap- 
ples, upon  the  Empire  State.    The  amount  of 
Fall  Apples  sold  and  to  be  sold  here  this  year  is 
estimated  by  well  informed  dealers  to  be  between 
60,000  and  80,000;  and  the  quotations  for  the 
choice  varieties  mentioned  range  from  .^4  to  §5 
per  barrel,  according  to  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  fruit.    Sales  of  large  quantities  have  been 
made  at  U  to  Eastern  huyers.— New  York  Daily. 

Root   Grafting  Apples.— Last   year,  the 
Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  made  the 
discovery  that  root-grafted  Apple  trees  were  of 
no  value,  as  they  began  to  give  out  at  an  early 
day,  while  the  old  seedlings  that  had  been  top- 
grafted  stood  vigorous  and  productive.     As  far 
back  as  1860,  the  TrihuM    had  explained  the 
cause  of  this  failure,  both  at  Cobden  and  Alton, 
and  at  that  time  attributed  it  to  the  ravages  of 
the  "  wooly  apple-root  plant  louse,"— i^r»<i>/iii/«s 
pyri  of  Fitch.    The  first  work  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed State  Entomologist,  B.  D.  Walsh,  was 
the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  premature 
failure  of  the  newly  planted  orchards  at  and  near 
Cobden ;  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause 
previously  stated.    This,  of  course,  upsets  the 
astute  theory  of  that  learned  society.      In  the 
meantime  they  have  done  practical  fruit-growing 
an  injury  for  the  time  being,  as  they  sent  forth  a 
theory  that  had  no  real  foundation  in  fact,  and  to- 
day the  orchardists  of  that  region  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  looking  up  seedling  trees,  shipping  them 
long  distances,  when  these  same  trees  will  fall  as 
easy  a  prey  to  the  root  plant  louse  as  did  the  root 
arafled  trees.    The  old  orchards  are  too  far  ad- 
I  vanced  to  be  seriously  injured  by  them,  and  it  is 
the  young  trees  that  suffer ;  hence  the  immunity 
of    the  old  top-grafled  trees  from  early  decay.— 
Chicago  Trihum. 


Apples  in  New  York  Markets.— The  fa- 
vorite varieties  of  Fall  Apples  are  the  York, 
Twenty-ounce,  and   Fall   Pippins    and    Pound 
Sweets,  the  York  Pippin  being,  if  any  one,  pre- 
ferred but  all  of  them  excellent  for  dessert.    Of 


Gilpin  Apple.— The  Alton  (III.)  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  balloting  on  the  question,  "what 
Apple  is  the  most  profitable  for  a  term  <  f  fifteen 
years,"  chose  the  "Gilpin"  first  and  the  "Wine 
Sap  "  next. 
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Double  Glazing. — Mr.  W.  C.  Strong  finds 
double  glazing  a  green-house  saves  coal  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  glass  in  one  year. 


Apples  in  North  Carolina.— The  Asheville 
News  has  received  Golden  Pippins  of  Mr.  Neill, 
each  weighed  one  pound  and  four  ounces;  circum- 
ference thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 


Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  are  raised  with  a  facility  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  This  season  there  is  a  plethora 
of  all  kinds.  North  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Cherries,  Damsons,  and  the  smaller 
summer  fruits,  are  exceedingly  abundant  and 
well  flavored.  In  Central  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  and 
Olives  grow  with  a  profusion  which  would  as- 
tound a  Yankee.  The  Grape  has  a  flavor  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
abundance  of  fruit  does  much  towards  makins: 
California  a  desirable  home. 


The  Yellow  Aberdeen  Turnip  has  been 
found  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  field 
cultivation,  being  more  solid  and  substantial,  and 
containing  more  nutriment  than  most  of  the  flat 
Turnip  family.  W.  A.  Underbill,  of  Croton 
Point,  N.  Y.,  who  has  had  much  experience  and 
success  with  root  crops  generally,  has  raised  his 
own  seed  of  the  Aberdeen  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  continually  selecting  the  best  and  most 
compact  specimens  for  this  purpose.  He  informs 
us  that  during  this  period  he  has  improved  the  va- 
riety so  much,  that  they  weigh  five  pounds  more 
to  the  bushel  than  at  the  commencement  of  his 
experiments. — Country  Gentleman, 


Berberry  Roots  as  a  Dye.— The  farmers 
of  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  and  other  places 
in  that  vicinity,  find  good  employment  just  now 
with  their  teams  in  drawing  out  the  roots  of  the 
common  Berberry.  They  are  washed  and  dried, 
and  used  as  a  coloring  material.  It  produces  a 
bright,  durable  yellow,  and  is  in  great  demand. 


Training  Trees  on  Rocks.— At  Broughty 
Ferry,  in  Forfarshire,  fruit  trees  trained  against 
the  rocks  give  earlier  fruit  than  trees  against 
walls ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forfar  a  nur- 
seryman, many  years  ago,  had  his  trees  trained 
down  upon  stones  laid  on  the  side  of  an  abrupt 
dell. 


Value  of  Walnut  Timber. — A  gentleman 
residing  near  Huntsville,  Ohio,  sold  from  his 
farm,  a  few  days  ago,  a  single-curled  Black  Wal- 
nut tree  to  a  Boston  dealer  for  $500.  The  tree 
was  not  a  very  large  one.  The  purchaser,  after 
the  tree  had  been  felled,  and  its  true  value  ascer- 
tained, remarked  that  he  would  not  take  S2,000 
for  it. 


Grapes  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. — At  the 
fair  last  October  there  were  95  entries  of  Grapes 
or  exhibition  and  competition — one  from  New 
Jersey,  three  from  Ohio,  the  others  from  this 
State.  There  were  12  entries  of  Apples,  8  of 
Pears,  7  of  Peaches.  The  entries  of  the  Catawba 
Grape  for  saccharometer  tests  were  12,  the  aver- 
age registry  was  82,  the  highest  88 ;  Isabella,  en- 
tries 5,  average  05,  highest  73 ;  Diana,  0  entries, 
average  81,  highest  84 ;  Delaware,  5  entries,  av- 
erage 93,  highest  103 ;  Concord,  2  entries,  aver- 
age 73,  highest  75 ;  Clinton,  2  entries,  average 
93,  highest  94 ;  Alvey,  2  entries,  average  88, 
highest  89 ;  Ives'  Seedling,  2  entries,  average  77, 
highest  80 ;  Adirondac,  1  entry,  70 ;  Israella,  1 
entry,  74;  Norton's  Virginia,  2  entries,  average 
89,  highest,  (from  Cincinnati,)  90;  lona,  4  en- 
tries, average  89,  highest  92;  Kenka,  1  entry,  78. 
— Country  Gent. 

Currants  in  the  New  York  Market. — 
The  prices  realized  by  the  sale  of  Currants  this 
year  have  surprised  even  the  dealers.  The  first 
arrivals  were  about  July  1st,  but  being  quite 
green,  did  not  sell  very  well,  yet  they  brought 
eight  cents  per  pound.  In  a  few  days  ripe  ones 
sold  for  ten  cents,  but  as  the  quantity  increased 
prices  fell  to  eight  cents,  and  at  that  price  they 
sold  rapidly. 

Cherry  Currants  have  sold  from  15  to  20  cents 
per  pound,  as  \^r  quality  and  style  of  packages. 
The  demand  for  this  fruit  is  increasing  every 
year. — Rural  N.  Y. 


Destroying  the  Grape  Vine  Hopper. — 
The  Canada  Farmer  says:  "To  destroy  the  Tree- 
hopper  we  should  recommend  fumig.ating  with 
tobacco  in  the  following  manner: — take  an  old 
wire  basket,  and  put  it  in  some  red-hot  coals,  on 
these  strew  some  common  tobacco,  cut  up  tolera- 
bly fine ;  then  blow  the  coals  with  a  bellows  till 
the  tobacco  is  well  lighted ;  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  plants  are  covered  with  dew,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  time  for  performing  the  op- 
eration. It  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  insect  is  exterminated." 
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Vegetables  in  Indianapolis.— We  notice 
the  following  compliment  to  a  "constant  reader" 
of  the  Monthly,  in  an  exchange: 

^^The    Premium    Vegetabhs.  —  Mr.    B.   M. 
Bacon  has  laid  before  us  samples  of  the  several 
vegetables  on  which  he  took  the  premium  at  the 
county  fair.    They  are  very  fine,  and  cannot  be 
beaten   in  the  State.     Mr.   Bacon  has    always 
the     best    of  everything,    and    his    enterprise 
will   be    a    substantial   benefit   to    Tippecanoe 
county.    We  noticed,  some  weeks  ago,  that  the 
Bacon  Seedling  Raspberry  bore  till  frost.     Mr.  B. 
showed  us  yesterday  some  branches  from  a  bush 
which  was  still  hearing.    Raspberries  in  October 
are  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  of  unusually  fine 
flavor,  the  full  importance  of  cultivating  this  va- 
riety is  manifest."— Courier,  Ind, 

Pea  Weevils.— a  still  more  certain  agent 
than  that  stated  in  the  Gar(kner'>8  Monthly  to  de- 
stroy the  Pea-bug  in  the  Pea,  before  it  has  at- 
tained such  a  state  of  development  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  much  mischief  to  the  seed,  is  to  use 
the  ordinary  coal  oil  instead  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. This  substance,  called  kerosene  in  the 
North,  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  insect 
life,  and  its  vapor  alone,  in  a  close  vessel  filled 
with  the  Peas,  would  be  enough  to  destroy  the 
animal  germs  without,  probably,  injuring  the  vi- 
tality of  the  Peas.— l^armers  Home  Journal. 

Premium  Winter  Pears  in  England.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, Dec.  3tl,  Glout,  Morceau,  Triomphe  de  Ma- 
lines,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Broom  Park,  For- 
elle,  and  Easter  Beurre,  were  the  premium 
Pears. 


Tassel  Chrysanthemums.  —  Our  readers 
recollect  the  Chrysanthemum  Japonicnm  with  tas- 
sel like  flowers,  introduced  from  England  by  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  Salter  of  England  has 
raised  a  number  of  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
same  style. 

Peas.— The  English  are  as  much  bothered 
with  contradictory  results  of  Pea  exi^eriments  as 
we  are  with  Tomatoes,  and  their  papers  are  full 
ot  accounts  and  trials.  Ne  plus  ultra,  a  late  Pea 
is  much  praised  generally,  but  experience  shows 
EngUsh  experience  with  a  Pea  is  often  reversed 
in  our  climate. 


Agriculture  and  Fruit  in  Brazil.— This 
lower  land  in  the  Province  of  Para,  Ikazil,  is 
about  like  the  best  hammock  land  in  Alabama. 
The  timber  is  tall  but  not  large.     The  palm  and 
shrubbery  undergrowth  is  quite  thick.^  Springs 
are  found  occasionally  at  the  head  of  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains  or  table  lands,  which  are  level 
on  top,  and  the  richest  land  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  plateau,  at  the  foot  ot  which  we  now  are,  is 
three  or  four  miles  wide,  running  south  ;  but 
east  and  west  it  is  extensive.      Mr.    Simpson 
planted  less  than  three  acres  in  corn  in  January 
last,  by  digging  a  little  hole  with  a  hoe,  worked 
it  once,  and  gathered  not  less  than  three  hundred 
bushels.     It  generally  grows  four  stalks  in  a  hill, 
all  in  a  clump,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart. 
Bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  some  other 
fruits  are  now  in  use,  growing  in  the  dry  (present) 
season.    The  natural  growth  on  the  table  lands 
varies  in  size  from  the  switch  to  the  largest  trees ; 
one  of  which  1  measured  was  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  in  circumference.     It  bears  the  butter- 
nut.     The  large  timber  is  scattering.  —  Daily 
Papers. 

Prairie  Dogs.— All  along  the  route  of  Pacific, 
Rail  Road— in  fact,   all  over  the    plains  — are 
found  the  holes  of  the  prairie  dogs,  or  Western 
woodchuck.     Small  animals  resembling  a  squir- 
rel, they  burrow  and  live  in  the  ground,  eating 
grass.    At  the  end  of  these  burrow,  which  are 
sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  length,  are  found 
immense  loads  of  buffalo  grass.     These  burrows 
are  sometimes  found  alone,  and  again  villages  of 
burrows  are  found,  each  hole  occupied  by  one  of 
these  little  animals,  who  as  one  approaches,  wag 
their  tails  violently,  and,  barking  a  sort  of  chirp- 
ing note,  they  dodge  out  of  sight. 

Nine  miles  from  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  Denver 
route,  is  a  village  of  these  burrows,  called  Dog 
Town.  The  burrows  here  are  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  vary  at  distances  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  apart.  Sometimes  in  the  same  hole  is 
found  a  little  owl,  which  builds  its  nest  near  the 
entrance,  or  else  selects  a  deserted  burrow,  and 
sitting  on  a  mound  or  hillock  of  dirt,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  drops  into  the  burrow,  leaving 
nothing  but  its  head  above  ground,  and  chirping 
violently.— I>ai7y  Paper. 


Fruit  in  New  Mexico.— The  Vermont  Far- 
mer  says  :  Peaches  pears,  apricots,  melons,  pom- 
egranates, ect.,  are  grown  in  profusion  in  the 
Rio  Grand  valley,  while  the  culture  ot  the  grape 
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in  the  same  localities  is  carried  on  by  hundreds. 
This  delicious  fruit  reaches  almost  perfection. 
The  soil  where  it  is  grown  is  rich,  light  and 
porous  ;  the  rain  seldom  falls  while  the  plant  is 
flowering  or  the  fruit  is  coming  to  maturity,  and 
in  winter  the  frost  is  just  severe  enough  to  kill 
the  insects  without  injuring  the  plant.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conditions,  the  ripe  fruit  is 
thm-skinned  and  without  tlie  musty  taste  so 
common  to  manj'  of  the  American  grapes.  The 
grape  crop  the  past  autumn  was  probably  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  the  fruit  of  a  most  excel- 
lent quality.  There  is  now,  also,  in  process  of 
manufacture,  more  wine  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  trade  in  grapes  and  wine  with 
the  eastern  States,  when  a  railway  is  completed, 
will  necessarily  be  very  large. 


Pears— Root  Propagation. — In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  of  Belgium,  says: 

*'I  now  propagate  for  myself  and  intimate 
friends  the  most  choice  varieties  of  Pears,  which 
I  obtain  by  means  of  the  roots.  Not  a  single 
one  fails  in  this  new  process.  Such  roots  should 
be  selected  as  have  one  or  more  terminal  fibres, 
and  those  that  are  often  cut  oflT  and  left  in  the 
earth  when  a  tree  is  transplanted,  succeed  well. 
They  cannot  be  too  small,  but  should  not  be  lar- 
ger than  the  finger.  The  wounds  at  the  large 
ends  should  be  covered  with  the  same  composi- 
tion to  protect,  as  in  grafting.  They  must  be 
set  obliquely." 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Horticulture  in  France.  —  Horticulture 
has  always  been  popular  in  France,  the  sale  of 
flowers  and  plants  being  the  subject  of  a  widely 
extended  trade.  The  flower  pavilion  of  the  Cen- 
tral Hall  or  market,  recently  erected  in  Paris, 
presents  a  most  imi)osing  appearance.  It  is  sin- 
gularly light  and  airy,  covered  by  an  immense 
zinc  roof,  supjwrted  by  iron  columns.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  arcades  and  small  skylights  ot  the 
roof  are  closed  by  rough  glass  shutters.  The 
stalls  arranged  on  either  side  of  its  central  ave- 
nue in  tiers,  are  four  yards  square.  In  the  other 
flo^\'er  markets,  five  in  number,  the  flower  sellers 
and  tlvnr  wares  are  only  protected  by  light  move- 
able structures.  Romance  has  done  much  with 
the  flower  girls  of  Paris,  making  them  the  heroes 
of  endless  adventures ;  they  haunt  every  place  of 
public  resort,  obtaining  their  supplies  from  these 
markets,  and  their  aggregate  daily  sales  must  be 
enormous. 

The  trade  in  fruit  is  very  active  at  the  present 
time,  not  merely  with  England  but  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia.  The  French  pride  them- 
selves in  producing  Apples  and  Pears  of  enor- 
mous size,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  generally  prove 
the  best.  The  external  trade  in  Pears,  Prunes, 
and  Cherries  has  changed  its  direction  ;  a  large 
and  active  commerce; is  carried  on  in  these  arti- 
cles with  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even 
Russia. 


Propagating  Pelargoniums.— Mr.  Stewart 
of  Muneham  Park,  takes  an  old  hot  bed,  covers 
the  surface  with  sand,  and  says  in  Cottage  Oar- 
dener:  "As  I  have  already  stated,  I  never  begin 
propagating  till  the  last  week  in  August.  I  com- 
mence first  with  the  most  tender  varieties,  such 
as  Golden  Chain,  Golden  Fleece,  Mountain  of 
Light,  Honeycomb,  and,  indeed,  all  the  slow- 
growing  sorts,  then  follow  with  the  more  robust. 
One  lad  in  inserting  them  (the  cuttings)  takes 
hold  of  the  cutting  about  two  inches  from  its 
base,  and  pushes  it  down  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  leaving  a  small  hole  where  the  finger  and 
thumb  have  been.  When  one  light  of  the  frame 
has  been  filled,  he  takes  a  watering  pot  with  a 
wide-holed  rose,  and  gives  the  bed  a  thorough 
soaking,  and  puts  the  sash  on  at  once.  Should 
the  weather  prove  dull  no  shading  will  be  re- 
quired ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  bright, 
a  slight  shading  will  be  very  beneficial.  On  no 
account,  however,  give  air  at  any  time,  until  the 
cuttings  begin  to  grow,  when  it  may  ))e  admitted 
very  gradually,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  or 
four  weeks  they  will  be  well  rooted." 


W.  H.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Died  May 
15,  lSm.—{Cmti7iu€d from  Page  64.)— Then  fol- 
lowed the  "  Seaside  Book,"  which  treated  of  "  the 
sea  and  its  treasures  "  generally,  and  is  acknow- 
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ledged  to  be  **a  model"  of  its  kind.  And  in 
1849,  having  received  an  invitation  from  two 
public  institutions  in  America,  he  visited  the 
United  States,  gave  lectures,  classified  botanical 
collections,  and  explored  the  coasts  from  Canada 
down  to  Florida  and  the  Keys.  And  thence, 
after  a  nine-months  absence,  he  returned  to 
DubUn,  laden  with  new  specimens  and  informa- 
tion ;  the  fruits  of  which  were  the  noble  three 
volumes  of  his  *' Nereis  Boreali- Americana  "— 
t.  c,  an  Account  of  the  Seaweeds  of  North 
America.  This  work  was  prefaced  by  an  Intro- 
duction, of  which  the  Americans  soon  discover- 
ed the  merit.  The  illustrated  book  was  a  quarto, 
and  not  very  portable  therefore,  so  they  reprinted 
the  Introduction  separately  as  a  pamphlet,  and 
of  it  20,000  copies  were  sold  !  It  contains,  in- 
deed, a  fine  philosophy,  beside  invaluable  general 
information  on  the  si^ecific  subject  of  Seaweeds  ; 
and,  like  all  his  original  compositions,  breathes 
throughout  the  reverent  and  religious  spirit, 
whiclT  was  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  his 

chiracter 

it  is  a  weary  work  telling,  and  we  fear  reading, 

of  books  ;  but  without  namins  them  no  just  idea 

could  be  given  of  Dr.  Harvey's  scientific  labors. 


little  room  as  possible  on  board  a  ship,  but  which 
unpacked  afterwards  into  separate  vessels,  for 
the  numberless  necessities  of  fetching  and  carry- 
ing. But  the  playful  wit  with  which  he  gave 
these  details  In  after  years  cannot  be  put  on 
paper.  He  had  a  droll  story,  however,  about 
his  appearance  when  in  full  work.  He  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  shore  one  day  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  (Tasmania),  laden  with  Seaweeds  as  usual, 
in  dust-colored  sea  clothes,  and  with  an  enormous 
broad  leaved  soft  white  hat  on  his  head,  when, 
as  he  was  passing  a  low  garden  fence,  within 
which  were  two  children  at  play,  one  of  them 
looked  up,  caught  sight  of  his  uncouth  figure,  and 
shouted  to  the  other  whose  back  was  turned, 
'*  Oh,  do  come  and  look,  at  a  very  ugly  old  man  I" 
He  described  himself  as  much  amused  on  the 
occasion,  for  at  that  time  he  considered  himself 

quite  young  (forty-four).  ..  ,      i.    • 

Does  the  reader  wonder  how  such  lumbering 
articles  as  were  necessary  in  such  an  expedition 
—a  microscope  and  scientific  apparatus  included 
—were  conveyed  along  those  wild  foreign  coasts 
for  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  ?  The  answer  is, 
by  sea  almost  always ;  he  availing  himself,  as 
occasion  served,  of  any  boat  or  vessel  passing 


could  be  triven  01    ur.  narvey  s  bcicuhiiv.iauvio.    »^vv"o.v,» ,  -        „  ,  .     .i  •         i    „„.i 

Before  the  issue  of  the  three  quarto  volumes  of  I  the  way  he  wanted  to  go  :  and  in  this  rude  and 
American  Seaweeds  was  completed,  he  was  actu- 1  personally  laborious  fashion-for  there  was  down- 
^ly  on  the  seas  once  more-this  time  to  Austra- 1  right  hard  work  to  be  done  in  the  coving-he 
lasia.  The  University  of  DubUn  appreciated  his  |  explored  the  shore  round  Australia  from  east  to 
ardent  wish  to  make  further  researches,  both  for  |  west,  as  well  as  that  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
Bupplying  the  museum  and  extending  the  know- 1  land    partially,  not    to  speak  of  the  off-lying 


ledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  18.53  he  started  for 
Ceylon  in  pursuit  of  more  ''Sea  Treasures"  of 

all  sorts.  ,       , .        , 

It  was  a  serious  undertaking  alone,  as  any  one 

who  has  laid  out  only  a  basketful  of  Seaweeds, 
picked  up  in  a  mornings  stroll,  will  know.  Think 
of  the  trouble  involved  even  in  that  trifling  busi- 
ness, although  jugs  of  sea  and  fresh  water, 
dishes,  papers,  muslins,  &c.,  come  to  order  when 
servants  are  in  attendance ;  and  then  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  to  lay  out  no  less  tlian 
20  000  specimens  without  an  assistant !— the 
manual  labor  often  including  tetching  water  in 
pails  from  a  distance,  and  that  after  walking  half 


islands,  and  on  one  of  which,  Rottnest,  south-west 
of  Australia,  a  very  good  algological  ground,  he 

spent  several  weeks. 
After    exploring    Australia   and    Tasmania 

(1853-4),  Dr.  Harvey  embarked  in  a  missionary 

vessel,  bound  via.  New  Zealand  for  the  Fiji  and 

other  South  Pacific  islands.     This  cruise  was 

one  of  his  pleasantest  recollections.    On  return- 

ing  from  it  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  where,  alas, 

more  illness  overtook  and  disabled  him ;  but  in 

1856  he  accomplished  the  home  voyage,  crossing 

the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  so  completing  his 

circuit  of  the  world,  after  a  three-years  absence. 

A    "Phycologia    AnstraUca"    in  five    large 


pails  from  a  distance,  ana  inat  aiiei  n^muij;  ...^.x        .^       ^  -v «-    -  ^^  Phvcolocna 

a  dav  perhaps  in  search  of  specimens,  and  hav-  volumes,  corresponding  with  the  i'l^ycolog^a 
^n^Io  finish  it  by  the  tedious  process  of  laying  |  Britannica,"  was  the  result  of  this  tour-the 
thL  out  He  often  worked  at  that  time  from  !  sixty  colored  plates  of  each  volume  drawn  by 
six^r  ^^en  i^^  morning  to  ten  or  eleven  at  ;  Dr.  Harvey's  own  hand.  But  constant  desk 
l^t  His  own  account  of  his  outfit  for  this  labor,  and  the  great  quantity  of  lecturing  which 
:£'lar  expedition  was  very  amusing;  one  of  ^ievolved  upon  him  after  his  elect^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hi.  contrivances  having  been  a  set  of  wooden  ical  chair,  were  undermining  a  constitution  nev^ 
pails%tting  into  each  other  so  as  to  take  up  as    robust,  though  his  tall  frame  and  great  activity 


^ 


might  have  led  people  to  think  otherwise.  Never- 
theless, the  last  great  work  he  had  undertaken 
(and  that  only  a  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  "Phycologia  Australica,"  so  that  the 
two  were  going  on  together),  the  ''  Cape  Flora," 
was  carried  on  with  as  devoted  a  zeal  as  any- 
thing he  had  ever  attempted,  and  to  as  good 
purpose.  *'Dr.  Harvey's  death  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  colony  as  well  as  to  the  science," 
writes  a  colonial  friend  afterwards ;  and  the 
learned  botanist  who  was  joined  with  Harvey  in 
the  work ;  (Dr.  Sonder,  of  Hamburg),  will  be  the 
first  to  endorse  the  opinion. 

But  there  is  yet  another  word  to  be  said.  In 
spite  of  all  this  pressure  on  his  time,  and  even 
health,  there  was  one  thing  Dr.  Harvey  always 
found  opportunity  for — courtesy  to  ignorant 
correspondents.  We  put  it  strongly,  but  the 
words  are  not  by  any  means  too  strong  for  facts. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  appeals  made  to  him 
for  the  names  of  Seaweeds,  and  the  explanation 
of  statements  in  his  books,  &c.  People  sent  him 
the  commonest  plants  for  scarce  ones,  and  even 
Zoophytes  for  Seaweeds,  and  then  complained 
that  he  had  not  figured  them  properly,  in  page 
so-and-so ;  or  else  grumbled  that  he  called  a 
plant  '"rare,"  when  they  had  found  it  by  scores 
— the  iU  on  investigation,  turning  out  to  be  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  may  be  even  (for  con- 
science awakens  to  a  sad  keenness  after  "  it  is  too 
late  to  mend,")  that  near  and  dear  friends 
worried  him  occasionally  by  too  frequent  appli- 
cations for  help,  which,  however  readily  given, 
added  one  more  weight  to  the  over-weight  of  his 
work.    But  whether  the  appeals  were  justified  or 


not  by  private  friendship  or  community  of  in- 
terest, or  were  in  themselves  wise  or  foolish,  the 
day  never  came  when  Dr.  Harvey  "  answered  a 
fool  after  his  folly." 

"Without  great  advantages  or  high  birth,  he 
stands  unrivaled  as  a  master  in  one  particular 
branch  of  study  :  and  this  is  much  to  say  of  any 
man,  yet  not  too  much  even  of  the  contemporary 
of  Agardh,  between  himself  and  whom  no  rivalry 
but  only  community  of  pursuits  existed.  Such 
of  our  young  readers  as  may  hereafter  wander  on 
English  or  foreign  shores,  and  toss  over  the 
"wrack"  at  their  feet,  will  do  well  to  think  of 
this,  and  remember  that  in  the  works  of  God 
there  is  nothing  "common  or  unclean  " — noth- 
ing unworthy  labor  and  attention— nothing  which 
when  studied  well,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
studied  to  no  purpose. 

The  day  of  his  death  he  was  read  to  for  the 
last  time— the  103  Paslm,  the  Lords  Prayer,  and 
the  Sixth  Collect  after  Trinity.  Not  that  it  was 
the  Collect  of  the  season,  but  he  wished  for  it. 
And  could  a  more  fitting  prayer  for  the  dying 
naturalist  have  been  found  ?  "He  died  to-day 
in  the  greatest  peace  both  of  mind  and  body," 
was  the  record  of  May  15.  May  it  be  equally 
true  of  us  all  at  the  appointed  time  I  By  his 
own  request  his  mortal  remains  were  buried  at 
Torqua.  He  himself  walks  "  besides  the  waters 
of  comfort " 

May  this  record,  slight  as  it  is,  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  have  some  interest  for  those  who 
shall  meet  hereafter,  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
the  name  of  Harvey  the  naturalist.— Mrs.  A, 
Gatty,  in  CoUatje  Gardener, 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


FRUIT  GROWERS'    SOCIETY  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

The  annual  meeting  on  the  17th,  though  not 
as  fully  attended  as  on  some  former  occasions, 
had  yet  more  than  an  average  present.  In  in- 
terest it  was  fully  up  to  the  standard.  The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Engle,  has  faithfully  served  the  Society 
the  past  year,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  full  re- 
port in  the  regular  proceedings  for  the  members. 
We  can  only  give  a  verj-  brief  abstract  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  discussions,  as  they  seem  to  strike  us, 


as  the  preponderance  of  ideas  prevailed,  altliough 
perhaps  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  some  members,  yet  as  impartially  as  we  can. 
!     Strawberries  had  been  already  discussed  on  our 
arrival.      Napoleon    III,   was  praised   by  Mr. 
:  Heiges,  of  York,  as  a  good  late  foreign  sort.     In 
I  discussing  other  sorts  it  became  clear  from  the 
I  conflicting  experiences  of  different  growers,  that 
I  foreign  sorts  like  Jucunda,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
;  TroUope's   Victoria,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  were 
'  excellently  adapted  to  heavy  soils  and  hill  cul- 
ture— while  on  Ught  soils  they  were  little  worth 
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—on  the  other  hand,  the  American  kinds  Uke 
Agriculturist,  Lady  Finger,  Albany  Seedling 
were  best  for  bed  culture  and  light  soils,  and  the 
foreign  kinds  no  good.  This  alone  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  which  could  not  have  been  arrived 
at  probably  in  any  other  way  than  through  such 
meet  ngs  as  these,  and  shows  how  useful  they 
are  to  the  cause  of  fruit  culture.  In  discussing 
new  varieties  of  strawberries  many  were  talked 
ol_but  though  many  were  spoken  of  as  "  prom- 
ising" none  were  very  unanimously  praised.  In 
this  line  we  thought  Pennsylvania  has  gained 
nothing  since  last  years  meeting. 

Kteping  oi'chards  in  yrasH  after  the  trees  have 
got  very  well  established,  was  discussed  by  many 
members.  Mr.  Marselis  ably  advocated  the 
clean  surface  system  ;  all  the  rest  on  the  other 

side. 

Wlitther  root  (jrafted  apple  trees  were  any  worse 
than  budded  ones  ?  was  discussed  by  several 
members.  The  only  objection  we  heard  was 
that  they  were  a  little  more  liable  to  blow  over 
when  young  than  budded  seedlings.  In  every 
respect  they  were  believed  to  be  quite  as  good  ; 
while  their  much  lower  cost  was  thought  to  be 
largely  in  their  favor. 

Dots  pruniiufy  eWier  in  winter  or  summer^ 
weaken  vitality  ?  was  warmly  discussed.  Mr. 
Meehan  contending  that  was  the  invariable  re- 
sult ;  but  that  it  was  good  practice  notwithstand- 
ing to  weaken  vitality  when  we  had  more  profit- 
able objects  to  gain.  Mr.  W.  Saunders  advocated 
the  same  views  within  some  Umitations— the 
other  gentlemen  argued  against  it. 

About  Blackberries^  Wilson's  Early  had  been 
found  remarkably  productive,  and  profitably 
early  in  the  light  soils  near  Philadelphia.  In 
dry  heavy  soils  no  one  reported  from.  A  few 
berries  of  Dorchester  had  been  gathered  as  early 
as  Wilson  ;  but  scores  could  be  gathered  early  on 
the  Wilson  to  one  of  the  Dorchester.  The  Dor- 
chester was  best  suited  to  low  rich  soils.  The 
Lawton  did  better  than  Dorchester  in  high  and 
dry  places.  Members  had  not  tried  Kitt^itinny 
much,  but  the  few  who  spoke  of  it  believed  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

In  Raspberries,  Doolittle's  Black  cap  was  yet 
the  earliest  of  the  well  known  kinds.  Philadel- 
phia came  a  week  after,  and  every  body  Ukes  it. 
The  Clarke  was  an  excellent  flavor,  not  remark- 
ably productive,  and  although  believed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  foreign  race,  had  so  far  proved 
free  from  Raspberry  mildew,  and  consequently 
entirely  hardy. 


Abmt  Currants,  Versailles  and  Cherry  were 
discussed,  their  great  diflcirence  pointed  out,  and 
the  former  praised  as  a  decided  acquisition.  No 
other  new  variety  was  better  than  the  Red  Dutch. 
Bertin'8  Early  Mr.  Andrews  thought  earlier  than 
Red  Dutch,and  quite  as  good.  Victoria  also  had 
some  praise. 

The  Qrape^  as  it  always  does,  started  an  ani- 
mated discussion.     The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  though  isolated  cases — few  and  far  be- 
tween—of new  kinds  doing  well  in  Pennsylvania 
were  named,   only  the  Concord,   Clinton,  and 
Hartford  Prolific  could  be  recommended  as  gen- 
erally reliable  for  cultivation  in  the  State.     The 
Telegraph  was  highly  commended,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved  would  take  rank   with  the  other  three. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  remarks  were  from 
Mr.  Heiges,  of  York.     This  place  was  once  cele- 
brated as  a  grape  locality.     They  could  even 
grow  the  foreign  varieties  as  well  as   the  na- 
tives.     Soil,    climate,    treatment,  nothing  had 
changed  ;   but   the  choicer   grapes  did  not  do 
well  now.     All  the  kinds  from  lona  upwards,  to 
the  number  of  33  varieties  he  had  known  exten- 
sively  planted  about  York;  but  the  only  fruit 
that  could  be  found  in  market  were  Clinton,  Con- 
cord and  Hartford  Prolific.     The  former,  though 
very  old,  has  only  recently  become  a  favorite,  as 
it  had  been  pruned  too  much. 
I      Mr,  Garber,  the  well  known  grape  amateur, 
,  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex^ieri- 
1  ence  with  many  new  ones.     He  had  experiment- 
ed with  nearly  all  the  new  ones  as  they  had  ap- 
peared.    The  Concord  was  still,  on  the  whole, 
the  best.     After  sixteen  years  it  was  now  as  good 
as  ever.     It  was  best  to  have  the  roots  very  dry  ; 
near  wat<?r  it  did  not  do  as  well.   Christine  or  Tele  • 
graph  was  the  best  early.    Martha  probably  the 
best  white  grape. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  meeting  was 
the  reading  of  the  correspondence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  fruit  committee,  which  occupied 
several  hours,  and  on  which  members  made  re- 
marks as  the  reading  proceeded.  This  was  very 
I  informal,  and  cannot  well  be  reported— but  was 
I  a  part  of  the  great  interest  which  those  who  at- 
tended derived  for  their  travelling  expenses. 

I  The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  Society  under  the  able  management  of  D.  W. 
\  Gross,  Esq.,  President,  and  Hiram  Engle,  Sec- 
I  retary.  For  the  next  session  Rev.  James  Colder, 
!  is  elected  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Heiges,  of  York, 
,  Secretary. 
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HINTS    FOR    APRIL. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Last  month  we  gave  our  good  friends,  the 
ladies,  some  few  hints  about  seed  planting.  Now 
some  care  Avill  be  necessary  in  the  rearing  of  the 
young  progeny  ;  and  they  must  take  care  not  to 
do  as  nature  does,  for  in  truth  they  will  find  that 
the  usual  advice  of  writers  to  follow  nature  in 
their  gardening  operations  is  nothing  but  a 
phantom,  which  vanishes  with  the  daybreak  of  a 
little  experience.  Nature  sows  millions  of  seeds 
for  every  one  she  is  able  to  raise.  Our  lady 
readers  ought  to  raise  every  seed,  and  if  our  help 
can  avail,  they  shall.  In  the  first  place,  thin- 
ning is  very  important.  In  a  patch  of  seeds 
perhaps  fifty  may  come  up  ;  as  soon  as  the  seed 
lejif  is  well  formed  thin  out  to  one-half;  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  several  leaves,  thin  out  one- 
half  of  these.  In  the  case  of  very  strong  grow- 
ing plants  like  Zinnias  or  Amaranthus,  half-a- 
dozen  plants  is  enough  to  leave.  A  thick  mass 
seems  to  give  much  bloom.  It  does  produce 
earlier  flowers  ;  but  the  plants  soon  die.  When 
they  have  room  to  grow  with  vigor,  most  annuals 
will  keep  in  bloom  many  months.  Sometimes  it 
helps  very  strong  annuals  to  pinch  out  their  tops. 
It  makes  them  bushy. 

O  course  planting  trees  and  shrubs  is  the 
great  April  work.  The  great  art  of  successful 
planting  is  not  to  let  the  roots  dry.  More  trees 
die  from  this  cause  than  most  iK'ople  think.  Some- 
times a  tree  is  dug  up  with  its  roots  badly  in- 
jured ;  but  if  the  few  it  has  left  are  carefully  kept 
from  drying,  it  should  not  die  from  that  ctiuse. 
It  may  make  but  a  feeble  growth,  but  it  should 
not  die  outright.  A  willow  branch  stuck  in  will 
grow  without  any  roots  at  all ;  but  if  it  once 
gets  a  little  dry,  there  is  no  skill  in  the  art  ta 
save  it." 

Next  to  keeping  roots  from  drying,  is  the  ne- 


cessity of  pressing  the  soil  firmly  in  transplanting. 
Before  much  soil  is  filled  in  the  hole  over  the 
roots,  it  should  be  pounded  firm  witli  a  rammer, 
'  and  thus  continued  as  the  hole  is  being  filled. 
Planting  should  be  early  done,  when  the  soil  will 
powder  by  a  light  blow.  When  it  sticks  instead 
of  powders,  it  is  not  good.  Thousands  of  trees 
are  lost  by  heeling  in,  as  it  is  called.  That  is, 
the  roots  are  covered  loosely  with  earth  until  a 
convenient  time  comes  to  plant.  The  soil  is 
seldom  pressed  in  closely  about  the  roots— unless 
they  touch  the  soil  closely  they  can  absorb  no 
moisture — and  as  evaporation  goes  on  from  the 
tops,  the  juices  dry  out,  and  the  roots  draw  none 
in.  There  is  an  immense  loss  annually  in  ever- 
greens, particularly  from  this  cause.  Very  small 
things  may  be  covered  entirely  by  the  earth.  If, 
however,  the  soil  be  warm  and  wet,  they  will 
soon  rot  if  they  stay  covered  too  long. . 

It  is  often  necessary  to  prune  off*  large  branches 
of  trees  at  this  season,  and  it  is  provoking  to 
see  how  unworkmanlike  this  is  too  often  done. 

The  following  represents  the  usual  appearance 
of  a  cut  off*  branch,  caused  by  cutting  on  one 
side,  and  the  weight  of  the  branch  drawing  over 


Fig.  1. 

and  splitting  down  the  bark.    A  good  workman 
cuts  a  Uttle  on  one  side  first.    When  it  falls  over  it 
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then   comes   off  with  a  clear  smooth   surface. 


Fig.  2. 
After  large  branches  arc  cut  off  the  wood 
^>ouia  be  painted  or  tarred  to  keep  the  wo^m.U 
from  decaying  until  the  bark  grows  over.  Verj 
small  branches  do  not  need  this,  as  they  cover 
themselves  long  before   decay    seriously    com- 

"a' general  way  we  can  only  say   prepare 
.round  f°.r  planting.    Soil  loosened  two  feet  dec.p 
dries  out  less  in  summer  than  soil  one  foo  deep 
Rich  soil  grows  a  tree  larger  in  one  year  than  a 
J^or  soil  will  in  three.     Under-drained  so.l  .s 
cooler  in  summer  than  soil  not  under-dra.ned. 
The  feeding  roots  of  trees  come  near  the  surface  . 
therefore,  plant  no  deeper   than    necessary  t« 
"rep  the  t\-ce  in  the  soil.    If  there  be  danger 
of  i?s  blowing   over,  stake  it,  but  don't  plant 
deep     One  slake  set  at  an  angle  is  as  good  as 
fwo'set  perpendicular.    Straw  or  mat  set  around  | 
the  tree  keeps  the  bark  from   rubbmg    .Large 
stones    placed     around    a    transplanted     tree 
are  often  better  than  a  stake.    They  keep  the 
.-1  moist,  admit  the  air,  and  encourage    sur- 
fece  roots.    Shorten  the  shoots  at  tran.plantmg. 
This  induces  growth,  and  growth  produces  roots , 
L;  w^h  new  roots  your  tree  is  safe  for  another 
season.     Unpruned  trees   produce  leaves,   but 
Uttle  growth,  and  less  new  roots. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
Few  things  mark  a  well-kept  garden  better 
than  an  abundance  of  aU  kinds  of  herbs.  Now 
s  the  time  to  make  the  beds.  Sage,  Thyme  and 
^vender  grow  from  slips,  which  may  be  set  m 
^;  preci^ly  as  if  an  edging  of  box  were  to  ^ 
made  of  them.  They  grow  very  easdj  Basil 
Tnd  SweetMarjoram  must  be  sown  m  a  rich  warm 

^S^"th  of  Philadelphia,  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables  may  now  be  ^owi-beans 
com,  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc-that  it  is  not 


prudent  to  plant  in  this  latitude  before  the  fir.t  of 
May;  and  tomato,  egg-plants,  etc.,  may  also  l«J 
serout  in  those  favored  places.     Cucumbers, 
fquashes,  and  sucV  vegetables  can  be  got  f<.- 
ward  as  well  as  tomatoes,   egg-plants,  etc.   by 
Ti  1"  sown  in  a  frame  or  hotbed,  aiul  potted  off 
ta    "three  inch  pots.    They  will  be  nice  pUin 
hy  the  lirst  week  in  May.     Rotten  wood  suits 
cucumbers  and  the  squash  tribe  oxceeihiigb  well 
as  a  mauure.    Tomatoes  and  egg-plants  tba  aic 
desired  very  early  are   best  potted,  soon  after 

^\urned  out  into  t..o,x.a.r..^^a^ 

dieck  to  their  roots.     Ot  coui&c,  ui^j  « 
.rahially  enured  to  the  open  air-not  suddenly 
i^ri'd  from  a  warm  and  moist  air  to  a  very 

'""Early  York  Cabbage  for  early  use  should  be 
set  out  early  in  this  month.  It  is  an  exce  lent 
plan  t",nake  the  holes  with  a  dibble  first  where 
r  ca bba.'e  is  to  be  set ;  then  fill  up  the  holes 
[wth  — water;andafterU.ewaterhas..akc^^ 

away  set  in  the  plants.     It  is  rather  more  labo- 
'  rious'than  the  old  way,  but  the  cabbage  grows 
,0  fast  afterwards  that  it  pays  pretty  well. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut  all  the  asparagu 
as  soon  as  they  appear.     A  few  sprou  s  shou  d 
always  te  left  to  grow  from  each,  to  strengthen 

"'cK'^with  most  families,  is  an  iniportant 
crop  and  should  be  sown  about  this  in'riod.     .V 
very  rich  moist  spot,  that  will  be  shaded  from  the 
S-day  April  sun,  should  be  chosen  ;  or  a  box 
in  a  frame  by  those  who  have  the  convenience 
Salsafv  and  Scorzonera  like  a  damp  rich  so.l. 
S,a  lies  .nay  be  planted  prepai-atory  to  sow- 
,^Z  Lima  Jan  in  May.    AV'l.ere  bean  pole 
Lre  scarce  two  or  three  hoop-poles,  set  into  the 
Ground  one  foot  from  each  other,  and  tied  to- 
^Zr  at  the  top,  make  as  good  a  pole,  and  per- 

'"Cftans  should  have  very  warm  and  d^ep 
soil-sow  them  only    two  inches  apar  .      The 
Valentine  is  yet  the  best  early,  take  it  all  in  all. 
"^r  a     should  be  sown  every  two  weeks  for  a 
succession-do  not  make  the  soil  very  rich  for 

Tuuce,for  a  ^-nd  crop  of  salad   should  be 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.    The  Drum 
head  cabbage  is  usually  sown  for  a  -nimer  e  op 
but  the  old  kinds  of  Cos  lettuce  would,  no  doubt, 
6e  found  very  valuable  in  rich  soils. 
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FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberry  beds  are  very  frequently  made  at 
this  season,  and  though  they  will  not  bear  fruit 
the  same  year,  are  much  more  certain  to  grow, 
and  will  produce  a  much  better  crop  next  year 
than  when  left  till  next  August.  Though  it  is  a 
very  coinmon  reconnnendntion,  we  do  not  value 
a  highly  manured  soil.  It  should  be  well  trench- 
ed or  subsoiled  ;  this  we  consider  of  great  value. 
In  rich  soils  there  is  too  much  danger  of  having 
more  leaves  than  fruit. 

Grafting  can  be  continued  till  the  buds  of  the 
trees  are  nearly  pushed  into  leaf.  Sometimes, 
from  a  pressure  of  other  work,  some  valuable 
scions  have  been  left  on  hand  too  late  to  work.  It 
m  ly  be  interesting  to  know,  that  if  such  scions 
are  put  into  the  ground  much  the  same  as  if  they 
were  cuttings,  they  will  keep  good  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  by  which  time  the  bark  will  run 
Ireely,  when  the  scions  may  be  treated  as  buds, 
and  will  succeed  just  as  well  as  buds  taken  from 
young  summer  shoots. 

Buds  that  were  inoculated  last  fall  should  not 
be  forgotten,  but  as  soon  as  vegetation  has  pushed 
forth,  the  buds  should  be  examined,  and  all  other 
issues  from  the  old  stock  taken  away.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  make  a  tie,  in  order  to 
get  the  young  shoot  of  the  bud  to  go  in  the  way 
from  which  you  would  not  hereafter  have  it  de- 
part. 

Above  all,  do  not  allow  the  month  to  pass  with- 
out posting  yourself  afresh  on  the  various 
methods  recommended  for  destroying  insects,  or 
preventing  their  attacks.  The  advantage  of  a 
stitch  in  time  is  never  more  decided  than  in  the 
great  struggle  with  fruit  destroying  insects.  A 
mass  of  infornuition  on  these  points  lies  scattered 
through  our  past  volumes,  that  will  repay  a  care- 
ful reixjrusal  for  the  purpose  alone  of  refurnishing 
ones  ideas  in  tliat  line. 


<f  » 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

To  turn  all  the  plants  out  in  "  the  first  week 
in  May,"  without  reference  to  any  contingency, 
should  not  be  done.  All  plants  should  be  early 
inured  to  the  open  air— the  ventilators  and 
sashes  should  be  kept  open  as  much  as  possible, 
yet  by  degrees.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
engenders  mildew,  and  a  species  of  consumption 
fatal  to  many  plants.  The  hardiest  things  should 
be  placed  out  first,  in  a  somewhat  shaded  spot, 
and  if  possible  on  a  bottom  of  coal  ashes,  to  keep 


out  worms— Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  Daph- 
nes and  Camellias  may  go  out  when  their  growth 
is  finished  ;  no  spot  will  be  too  shaded,  provided 
they  can  get  an  abundance  of  air  all  around.  If 
plants  are  well  rooted,  and  have  not  been  re- 
potted, they  should  be  so  before  setting  out,  as 
they  will,  otherwise,  suffer  at  times  for  want  of 
water.  It  is  objectionable  to  turn  out  every 
thing,  leaving  the  greenhouse  for  the  season  like 
a  lumber  loft— such  as  will  stay  in  advantage- 
ously should  be  left  ;  and  the  idea  is  becoming 
prevalent  that  Cape  and  hard  wooded  things  are 
better  in  than  out. 

Abutilons,  Ilabrothamnuses,  and  Cestrums, 
indeed  many  similar  plants,  if  taken  out  of  their 
pots,  turned  out  into  the  open  border,  and  lifted 
and  repotted  early  in  the  fall,  will  make  fine 
growth  and  do  well.  As  fast  as  Hyacinths  in 
pots  are  done  flowering,  turn  them  out  into  beds. 
Calceolarias  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  house,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  water ; 
as  they  frequently  die  after  flowering,  cuttings  of 
desirable  kinds  should  be  taken  off*  now ;  if 
they  show  signs  of  flowering  before  fall,  do  not 
allow  it.  Cinerarias  should  receive  the  same  at- 
tention, as  they  also  die  out  after  flowering.  As 
soon  as  the  Chrysanthemums,planted  last  month, 
have  shot  forth,  take  cuttings  for  next  season's 
show  ;  they  strike  very  readily  in  sandy  soil,  iu 
a  somewhat  moist  and  shady  situation.  Dahlias 
need  not  be  put  out  before  the  second  or  third 
week  in  :May  ;  they  do  not  like  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer,  and  if  put  out  early  become 
stunted  and  do  not  flower  till  later.  Pelargo- 
niums should  have  all  the  light  possible  till  they 
begin  to  open  their  flower-buds,  when  they  should 
be  somewhat  shaded  and  kept  cool,  by  this  the 
flowers  are  rendered  finer,  and  last  longer.  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  grown  in  pots,  should  be  pruned 
in  a  little  after  their  first  flowering,  kept  a  little 
drier  for  a  week  or  so,  then  repotted,  and  placed 
where  desired  out  of  doors ;  they  delight  in  a 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  are  benefited  by  manure 
water  while  growing  ;  those  who  have  not  a  col- 
lection should  begin  ;  there  is  no  finer  class  ;  six 
of  the  best  for  pot  culture  may  be  Sovenier  de  la 
Malmaison,  salmon  white ;  Devmiensis,  pale 
lemon  ;  Ilermosa^  rose  ;  Ayrip^ina^  crimson  ; 
Lyonnais,  pink ;  and,  as  a  free-blooming  white, 
Cels 

Justicias,  Aphelandras,  and  Acanthaceous 
plants  which  have  been  the  mainspring  of  beauty 
in  this  department  most  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  have  now  done  flowering,  should  have  the 
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lightest  and  driest  part  of  the  liouse,  to  ripen 
well  their  wood,  preparatory  to  being  cut  back 
and  repotted  for  next  season's  rtow(?ring.  The 
A('himenes  and  Gloxinia  will  be  coming  on  to 
take  their  places ;  they  like  a  moist  heat  circu- 
lating through  their  roots,  and  do  well  with  much 
rough  material  in  the  soil. 
Pentas  carnea,  or  similar  soft-wooded  plants 


grow  for  flowering  early  in  the  fall,  may  still  be 
repotted  if  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots.  As 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  shade  the  house  a 
little  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching.  We  like  to 
see  all  plants  under  glass  have  a  slight  shade  in 
sunnner  time.  AVater  in  the  morning,  keep  the 
syringe  going  in  the  evening,  keep  the  tempera- 
ture betwen  OC  and  TO"",  and  all  will  go  well. 


C  0  M  M  U  A  I  C  A  T  I  0  ^^  S  . 


THE  SELECTION  AND  IMPROYEMEXT 
OF  RURAL  HOMES,  AND  THE  PRO- 
GRESS OF  THE  ARTS  OF  LANDSCA- 
PING AND  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

iJcad  hcjore  the  Penna.  Ilort.  Society^  Nov.,  5,  G7. 

BY    J.  WILKINSON,  LANDSCAPE  GAIlDENf:R, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

With  the  mass, there  is  less  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  satisfactory  rural  home  than  many  would  sup- 
pose, on  account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  tastes  : 
what  one  would  condemn  will  fully  meet  the 
wants  of  another  of  that  degree  that  they  really 
correct  what  others  reject. 

Sites  for  a  country  residence  of  the  most  desi- 
rable character  are  often  overlooked,  and  those 
inferior  selected  and  improved  by  the  inexperi- 
enced, who  are  of  that  numerous  class  who  feel 
that  their  sagacity  and  judgment  are  equal  to 
any  emergency,  even  in  fields  of  Art,  by  them  as 
yet  unexplored. 

This  class  never  call  to  their  aid  the  experi- 
ence of  the  landscape  gardener  until  it  is  too  late. 
I  raving  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  site  and 
improvements,  even  more  than  it  was  their  pur- 
})ose  originally  to  exix^nd,  and  having  foiled  in 
the  main  to  produce  that  at  which  they  aimed, 
and  as  often  in  matters  of  utility  and  economy  as 
in  those  of  decoration,  and  being  chagrined  be- 
yond endurance,  in  the  last  extremity,  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  landscape  gardener  is  sought. 
As  well  might  we  call  the  doctor  to  a  patient  who 
is  really  dead  and  exi>ect  relief,  as  to  expect  the 
artist  to  restore  order,  fitness,  comfort  and  luxury 
out  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  error,  when  the  capi- 
tal, the  vital  principle  of  action  is  exhausted. 

Amongst  those  possessed  of  judgment  and 
taste  to  enable  them  to  select  a  home  for  them- 
selves, as  I  have  said,  there  exists  such  a  variety 
of  tastes,  with  the  general  conviction  that  no 


one  need  expect  to  get  just  what  they  desire, 
almost  every  condition  and  variety  of  a  site  will 
find  a  purchaser  ;  even  regions  that  are  malari- 
ous and  those  subject  to  frequent  volcanic  convul- 
sions are  not  exempt,they  too  have  their  admirers. 
Numerous  settlements,  and  even  populous 
cities  are  being  built  where  earthquakes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  writer  has  now  in 
progress  the  improvement  of  a  country  seat  in  a 
liberal  style  in  a  region  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  annually  afflicted  with  chills 
and  fever.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  point  out 
those  characteristics  most  desirable,  and  such  as 
should  be  sought  by  those  in  pursuit  of  a  home 
in  the  country. 

The  first  inquiry  should  be,  how  is  it,  or  will  it 
be  be  acceptable  ? 

The  desirableness  of  a  particular  means  of 
access  to  a  given  site  will  be  governed  by  the 
means,  taste  and  habits  of  the  family. 

AVhile  one  wouldnotavallonesself  of  ahorse  or 
steam  rail  *  road,  perhaps  five  times  in  a  year, 
prefering  the  use  of  a  private  carriage,  another 
would,  for  various  reas(ms,  prefer  the  rail  road  ; 
hence,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  latter,  the  rail 
road  would  lie  a  great  consideration,  while  to  the 
former  it  would  be  objectionable,  and  is  avoided 
])y  those  who  desire  to  drive  to  and  from  the 
cit}'.  Numerous  rail  roads  and  reduced  rail 
road  fares  have  induced  many  of  late,  who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  the  cities,  or  the  im- 
mediate suburbs,  to  locate  their  summer,  and 
some  their  permanent  residences,  quite  remote. 
On  the  line  of  railroads,  to  the  distance  of  20,  30, 
and  even  50  miles  from  the  cities,  well  decorated 
country  seats  have  recently  sprung  up,  in  many 
instances  quadrupling  the  prices  of  land  in  the 
respective  localities,  producing  a  good  demand 
for  both  common  and   mechanical    labor  aud 


creating  a  home  market  and  fair  prices  for  many 
articles  hitherto  unsaleable. 

Many  of  my  patrons  have  learned  too,  that 
vegetables  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  the 
amateur  can  produce  them. 

Salubrious  climate,  and  a  supply  of  good  water 
are  of  the  first  importance,  greatly  paramount  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  though  this  characteristic 
should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of.  Promixity  to 
churches,  schools,  good  society  and  a  population 
sufficiently  dense  to  support  at  least  two  butchers, 
a  competition  in  the  mechanical  branches  and 
merchandizing,  are  also  important. 

With  the  present  demoralized  state  of  society, 
isolated  places  of  abode  are  not  desirable,  but 
really  dangerous  and  unsafe,  in  consequence  of 
the  wanton  depredations  of  vagrants  and  thieves, 
who  select  such  secluded  and  unprotected  spots 
as  their  favorite  fields  of  operation. 

The  area  or  amount  of  land  necessary  to 
supply  all  the  comtorts  and  luxuries  attainable, 
particularly  for  ftimilies  of  rather  limited  means, 
is  nuich  less  than  is  generally  thought ;  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  quietude,  a  proper 
degree  of  privacy,  a  proper  distance  between  the 
resi^ective  buildings,  a  suitable  division  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  pleasure  and  other  grounds,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  re- 
quired l)y  the  family,  and  the  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  consumption,  is  .;:enerally  unprofi- 
table, and  not  unfrequently  a  source  of  loss  and 
annoyance,  more  than  offsetting  all  the  pleasure  to  , 
be  derived  from  a  home  in  the  country.  I 

A  site  for  a  summer  residence  only,  is  most  ' 
desirable  on   the  summit  of  a  hill  in  order  to 
secure  the  luxury  of  the  fanning  breezes  from 
every  point ;  while  for  a  permanent  residence, 
b')th  the  dwelling  and  stabling  should,  if  practi- 
caljle,  be  so  located  as  to  be  somewhat  protected 
from  the  most  unpleasant  winds.     Where  all  the 
other  characteristics,  other  than  protection  from  ! 
the  chilling  blast,  are  afforded  in  a  site,  the  defect  ' 
can  be  supplied   in  a  few  years  by  planting  a  j 
dense  belt    of  evergreens.      The    introduction,  j 
however,  of  this  artificial  protection,  should  be 
p  ^formed  by  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  landscaping,  ! 
that  the  least  number  of  trees  sufficient  to  pro-  | 
diice  the  effect  may  be  used,  that  ihe  varieties 
and  the  form  of  heads  most  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  such  as  will  l)est  withstand  exposed 
situations  may  be  selected.     Plants  of  different 
degrees  of  vigor  and  rapidity  of  growth,  most 
varied  in  tint   of  foliage,    form    of   head,   and 
low  and  densely  wooded  ones,  should  be  selected 


and  so  set  respectively  that  each  may  have  a  duo 
area  for  its  natural  development.  If  such  plan- 
tations are  selected,  set  and  arranged  with  skill 
and  taste,  they  may  be  made  features  of  great 
beauty  as  well  as  utility  in  the  landscape. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
such  trees  as   will  produce  the  scmihle  horizon 
most  broken  and  picturesque,  or  the  eflect  will  be 
destroyed,  and  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  au 
orchard  of  trees  of  one  variety  and  age,  mono- 
tonous and  tame.     If  the  scenery  in  the  direc- 
tion that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  such  pro- 
tection is    particularly    beautiful,   openings    or 
vistas  may  be  left  at  the  proper  points  without 
detracting  materially  from  its  utility. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  secure  water  views,  narrow 
I  openings  will  suffice,  leaving  the  imagination  to 
I  supply  the  extent  of  the  surfiice  of  the  sheet,  a 
I  portion  of  which  is  seen.     Very  deceptive  effects 
I  can  often  be  produced  on  this  principle  in  cutting 
j  out  vistas   in   woodland,  by   carefully  avoiding 
showing  the  margins  of  the  sheet,  or  stream  ex- 
I  posed  to  view,  and  by  opening  the  vistas  at  such 
points  as  shall  present  partial  views  of  the  same 
I  stream,  or  sheet,  as  remote  from  each  other  as 
j  possible,  by  which  the  stranger  is  impressed  with 
J  the  idea  of  a  great  extent  of  water  surface,  while 
in  reality,  it  is  very  limited. 
j      Elevated  sites  on  the   margins  of  navigable 
streams  are  particularly  beautiful  and  desirable, 
infinitely  more  so  than  those  bounded  by  a  water 
I  horizon,  as  in  an  ocean  scene.     A  more  beautiful 
!  feature  in  the  landscape  is  rare,  than  a  water- 
;  wheel,  to  secure  which  from  a  favorable  point  of 
view,  minor  features  may  be  sacrificed.      T(»o 
I  enlarged  views  is  a  connnon  error  with  those  who 
are  inexperienced  in  the  selection  of  the  rural 
home,  hence  an  ''^elephant "  is  purchased,  which 
can  neither  be  kept  with  pleasure,  nor  disposed 
of  at  cost.     Many  embark  in  the  purchase  of  a 
country  residence  with  the  erroneous  idea,  that 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  a  title   of  the 
premises,  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  sup- 
ply the  various  features  of  decoration  that  their 
limited  exixjrience  suggests  as  constituting  the 
acme  of  perfection,  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
But  ignorance  of  what  will  be  the  cost  of  what  I 
have  enumerated,  and  no  allowance  for  the  i)er- 
petual    cost   of  their   maintenance,  often  leads 
the  purchaser  to  undertake  much  more  than  he 
has  the  means  to  accomplish  :  hence,  not  unfre- 
quently, conspicuous  features  of  decoration  are 
commenced,   and  of  necessity    are   indefinitely 
abandoned,  and  tluis  remain,  perhaps  for  >ei,.s. 
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This,  and  othor  disappointments  growing  out  ,  to  employ  one  whose  range  of  his  profession  em- 
of  tlie  subject  at  first  considered  so  simple,  so  ;  braces  both  rural  architecture  and  landscape  gard- 
chagrins  the  possessor,  that  the  taste  and  relish  I  ening,  as  he  will  be  likely  to  produce  and  preserve 
for  the  country,  originally  so  ardent  and  insatia-  |  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  fitness  in  all 
ble,  IS  changed  to  an  equal  degree  of  dislike  and  |  features  of  improvement,  than  where  the  respec- 
disgust,  until,  not  unfrequently,  in   a  fit  of  des-  ;  tive  branches  are  supplied  by  different  individuals 
l)ondency,  he  is  induced  to  sell  at  a  great  sacri-  j  whose  tastes  are  liable  to  be  widely  dilferent,  in- 
fice  and  return  to  the  city.     Having  sacrificed  '  congruous,  and  wanting  in  that  harmony  of  the 
much  of  the  svhstantial  for  what  he  declares  is  :  partsso  essential  to  success, 
nothing  but  a  huhhle^  which  he  seized  and  ex-  i      xt  was  this  view  of  the  sulyect,  acquired  in  a 
ploded,   he  henceforth    becomes    the    volunteer  ^  protracted  exi)erience,  that  induced  the  writer  to 
counsel  of  every  one  he  hears  express  a  desire  to  |  ui^itQ  in  his  practice  these  hitherto  distinct  pro- 
seek  a  rural  retreat,  to  whom  he  narrates  his  ex-  j  fessions,  and  the  success  and  satisfaction  tohim" 
perience  and  presents  a  picture  so  gloomy,  thtit  j  g^.jf  j^^d  his  numerous  patrons,  fully  establish 
lie  dissuades  many  who  would  not  only  be  happy    ^\^^,  corre(;tness  of  the  premises  taken  in  the  above 
and  contented   in  the  possession  of  a   properly  ;  recommendation. 

selected  and  improved  rural  home,  but  the  health  |  ^^j^^  economy  of  obtaining  the  counsel  of  an 
and  comfort  of  their  families  promoted,  and  that  |  j^rtist  possessing  the  greatest  degree  of  cxperi- 
without  incurring  greater  cost  of  living  than  was  '  ^^^^^^  ^^f  tried  skill  and  taste  to  supply  the  plans 

•  -1      .  1  •  •  il  fj. -..•.IK  t         .1  -        .^-.x^l-     Ix/k     o  T»T\a  foil  f 


required  to  live  in  the  city. 


of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  must  be  apparent 


This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  but  a  truthful  '  ^o  all  interested.     :Many  features  of  the  work  ot 
history  of  many  who  might  have  avoided  this  ;  improvement  of  the  place  belong  equally  to  the 
Imrrassing  loss  and  disai)pointment  and  prevent-  j  i^qusc  and  to  the  grounds,  hence  are  inseparable, 
ed  others  from  being  misguided,  had  they  only  '  .^^^j  the  execution  to  be  economical  and  congru- 
done  as  discrete  men  do  in  other  matters  in  which    ^^y^^^  shoidd  be  by  the  same  hand.     Having  de- 
they  have  no  exi>crience,  viz.,  taken  counsel  of  ,  termined  on  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  which  should 
those  qualified  to  give  that  which  would  be  safe  \  always  be  made  with  particular  view  to  the  i^ecu- 
and  Judicious  ;  but  a  strange  hallucination  seems    puvrities  ot  the  site  and  its  surroundings,  the  site 
to  control  many,  in  fact,  most  of  those  who  are    should  be  carefully  engineered  ;  a  plot  of  the 
inexperienced  and  desire  to  possess' themselves  of   grounds  made  and  the  grades  all  established  and 
a  country  residence,  that  t«)  secure  what  they  re-    staked  before  ground  is  broken, 
require  is  so  simple,  that  none  but  a  novice  needs        ^^^^  surface  soil  to  be  removed,  if  it  possesses, 
counsel  in  the  selection  of  a  home  in  the  country,  ^^^  -^  usually  diM^s,  a  greater  degree  of  fertility 
while  a  work  from  a  comix'tent  adviser  would    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  sub-soil,  should  be  deposited  where  it 


generally  prevent  the  sad  experience  I  have  nar 
rated;  to  the  truth  of  which  there  are  many  who 
can  to  their  scrrow  attest. 


will  be  out  of  the  way  and  still  convenient  of 
access  when  it  is  required  as  a  top-dressing  for 
the  new  grades  produced.     If  any  portion  ot  the 
In  a  new,  unimproved  place  in  the  country,    ^^^„,^^ig  to  be  filled  has  a  fertile  surface,  this  too 
where  buildings  and  all  features  of  improvement  ^  ^i^^^^i^j  ^^  removed  and  preserved  as  above  de- 
and  emlKdlishment  are  to  be  supplied,  it  is  vi'iw    g^j.j|j^j  before  the  work  of  grading  is  commenced, 
importanttosystematize  the  inode  of  procedure  ^       ^^^^^^^^  .^  excavating  cellars  and 

and  caivfully  estimate  the  cost  of  the  propos  d  ^,^^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^.^  ^,  ,^,,  ,„d  so  de- 

improvements,   that  it  may  not  exceed  the  in-    ^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^.^^  ^^^^ 

vestment  proposed.      I    the    dwelling   is   to  be    1  ^^.^^  ,ave  moving  soil  twice,  and  the  soil 

erected  on  an   open   glade  where  th^^e  aie  no  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  by  the  time  the 

trees,  it  IS  general  ymc,stsatisfacory  no  to  i.lai  completed,  thus  avoiding  the  cx- 

any  until  the  building  is  completed,  the  roads     -         ^     re.radinL  which  is  always   necessary 
and  walks  made  and  all  the  grades  -t.^>hshe  .     -  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^,^^ 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  work  o    in  -  ^^.^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

provement,  is  to  procure  plans  of  the  builduigs    .-'f^  » 

to  be  erected,  which  should  be  carefully  studied,  i  s<»il  to  settle.  ,      , ,     .  ^  i^ 

and  the  cost  estimated  bc^fore  embarking.  It  will  '  Drainage  and  sewerage  pipes  ^h^nld  also  be 
always  prove  most  satisfactorytothose  requiring  laid  before  the  buildings  are  erectn,  that  the 
the  services  of  an  architect  for  rural  structures,  ;  filling  of  the  trenches  or  conduits  shall  also  have 


time  to  settle  before  the  final  dressing  of  the  sur- 
face ground  is  performed. 

As  a  general  rule  the  cellar  should  extend  un- 
der the  entire  building,  and  if  it  is  wet  so  as  to 
require  drainage,  the  trenches  for  the  foundation 
wall  should  be  below  the  cellar,  and  be  filled  to 
the  level  of  the  cellar  fioor  with  finely  broken 
stones.  The  trenches  under  the  walls  should  all 
have  a  fall  to  the  place  of  discharge,  or  where 
they  shall  connect  with  the  main  drainage  con- 
duit. This  conduit  should  be  a  close  pipe,  and 
should  always  be  trapped  to  prevent  the  cool  air 
of  the  cellar  from  ttowing  out  through  the  con- 
duit and  a  corresponding  amount  of  warm  air 
being  drawn  into  the  cellar,  which  will  be  the 
effect  without  the  use  of  the  trap. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  should  have  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  building  in  every  direction,  and 
to  as  great  a  distance  as  is  practicable. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  material  to  be  re- 
moved in  cellar  excavations,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  making  roads  and  walks,  which 
having  been  previously  engineered  and  staked, 
can  1x3  made  simultaneously  with  the  excavations 
and  at  less  cost  than  if  each  branch  was  per- 
formed sejiarately,  and  a  well  graded  road  pro- 
vided for  hauling  the  material  for  the  building. 
The  carriage  gate  and  the  approach  to  the  dwell- 
ing are  features  of  great  importance  in  the  im- 
provement of  a  country  residence  ;  they  are  in 
effect  what  the  frontispiece  is  to  the  book. 

A  libv^'ral  space  around  the  gate,  and  a  good 
width  of  carriage  way,  conveys  the  idea  of  gener- 
osity in  the  jiroprietor  in  all  that  [pertains  to  his 
improvements. 

Division  fences  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  a  hedge  as  a  boundary  is,  if  it  is  a 
good  one,  most  satisfactory.  The  Osage  Orange 
is  preferable  to  an}'  other  plant  for  hedges  in  this 
latitude.  If  the  plants  are  good  and  are  pro- 
perly i)lanted  in  a  well  prepared  border,  they 
will,  if  well  managed,  form  a  most  etiicient  fence 
in  six  or  seven  years. 

Xo  feature  of  its  cost  does  so  much  to  furnish 
a  country  residence  as  a  well  grown  and  kept 
hedge,  and  no  variety  of  fence  forms  so  efiectual 
a  protection. 

In  tree  decoration,  a  large  portion  of  ever- 
greens should  be  introduced,  as  they  tend  greatly 
to  relieve  the  dreary  effects  of  winter  in  a  rural 
scene,  and  when  l^owing  under  a  mantle  of  snow, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 

The  most  profitable  stock  for  the  amateur,  is  a 
good  stock  of  insectivorous  hirdSy  hence,  their  pro- 


pagation   and  protection  should  be  ol)jects  of 
special  regard  and  attention. 

A  well  set  and  well  kept  Lawn  is  to  the  grounds 
what  the  tapestry  is  to  the  parlor. 

A  proper  proi)ortion  of  well  selected  and  well 
cultivated  fruits  constitute  the  most  profitable 
and  most  satisfactory  crops  to  the  amateur.  The 
strawberry  and  grai)e  should  stand  high  in  the 
collection  of  an  assortment.  The  fruit  yard 
should  be  in  full  view  from  the  living  room  win- 
dows, while  the  vegetable  ground  sh(3uld  lie 
secluded  ;  well  drained  bottom  land  is  generally 
preferable. 

Cherry  and  standard  pear  trees,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  worked  into  the  plantations  on  the 
lawn,  ^luch  ado  is  made  about  water  sujtply, 
but  in  this  latitude  no  improved  place  is  without 
the  means  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  water  for  all  useful  pur- 
poses. The  rain  that  falls  on  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling,  if  carefully  preserved  in  properly  con- 
structed spacious  cisterns^  will  be  found  ample  to 
meet  the  necessary  wants  of  the  family. 

In  the  writer's  experience,  the  annual  average 
fall  of  water  in  this  latitude  is  about  :50  inches 
in  depth,  or  21  gallons  tor  each  superficial  foot  of 
surface  of  a  roof  measured  horizontally.  The  • 
capacity  of  a  cistern  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
the  use  of  the  family  for  90  days  without  rain, 
and  the  depth  of  the  covering  over  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  effectually  protect  it  from  s«)lar  heat. 
When  thus  arranged,  the  temixTature  of  the 
water  will  l>e  found  to  be  about  the  same  as 
ordinary  well  water,  than  which  it  will  be  purer, 
softer  and  more  healthful,  and  no  source  of  sup- 
ply is  generally  so  economical  and  certain  as  that 
of  collecting  rain  water  in  well  constructed 
cisterns.  The  usual  depth  and  capacity  of  cis- 
terns are  not  half  what  they  should  be,  hence  their 
general  inefficiency  as  a  source  of  supply. 

The  writer  is  constantly  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  residences,  yet  he  has  not 
excavated  a  well  in  the  last  twelve  years,  while 
he  has  constructed  seven  cisterns  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Many  other  features  of  interest  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  of  equal,  or  ix^rhaps 
greater  importance  than  those  already  considered, 
might  be  added,  were  it  not  that  other  branches 
equally  interesting  are  to  be  treated  on. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Eural  Architecture,  it  may  be 
said,  that  both  are  of  late  receiving  increased 
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attention,  especially  in  the  field  of  operation  of 
the  writer. 

Numerous  creditable  specimens  of  both  may 
be  se(;n  in  suburban  Baltimore,  also  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  and  other  States,  to  which  the  time  of 
the  writer  has  been  mainly  devoted  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Occasionally  examples  of  prodigality  in 
these  branches  may  be  seen  in  gentlemen  i)os- 
sessed  of  large  means  and  a  corresponding 
degree  of  taste,  who  cannot  resist  the  seduc- 
tive inlluence  of  these  arts  ;  but  in  the  main,  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  country  resi- 
dences are  conducted  with  a  conunendable  degree 
of  economy,  and  yet  with  a  growing  taste  for  the 
beautiful. 

Places  judiciously  improved  rarely  produce 
feelings  of  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction,  on 
the  contrary,  they  yield  what  was  sought,  and 
afford  to  their  possessor  a  degree  of  comfort, 
liealth,  and  pleasure  fully  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  made  in  procuring  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the 
MonuuKiutal  city  since  the  close  of  the  late  un- 
natural war,  the  demand  for  sul)urban  cottage 
residences,  is  such,  that  many  are  bringing  an 
annual  rental  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  cost. 
'  Tlie  writer  has  divided  a  number  of  large  farms 
into  country  seats  within  the  past  few  years, 
many  of  which  are  being  taken  up  and  liberally 
improved. 

The  cliiss  of  buildings  generall}'  erected  are 
substantial  and  imposing,  though  no  order  of 
architecture  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Stable  build- 
ings are  receiving  special  attention,  and  great  im- 
provement in  that  direction  is  apparent,  for  of 
late  stable  building  has  become  a  stable  business. 
The  perfection  <»f  the  drainage  and  ventilation 
in  some  of  our  stables,  is  probably  not  excelled, 
if  equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Ice  Home  and  Refrigerating  Chamlx'r 
combined,  as  now  constructed  in  this  region,  is 
very  perfect  and  efficient. 

Conservatories  J  and  cold  and  heated  Graperies 
are  also  becoming  a  common  appendage  of  resiiec- 
table  country  residences.  In  short,  the  march 
of  improvement  in  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  writer,  is  such,  that  employment  in 
it,  which  but  a  few  years  since,  was  uncertain 
and  the  business  precarious,  has  now  become  as 
certain,  reliable,  and  remunerative  as  most  other 
legitimate  vocitions* 


TREATMENT  FOR  MUSCAT  GRAPES. 

BY  A.  LEDERIIOFER. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  cultivating  the  Mus- 
cat Grape  I  believe  may  be  of  some  use  to  ama- 
teurs and  gardeners  who  have  but  little  experi- 
ence in  cultivating  this  valuable  variety. 

After  pruning  my  vines,  I  make  a  solution  of 
two  parts  of  clay,  one  part  fresh  cow  manure, 
and  one  part  sulphur  and  soot  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  tobacco  water,  and  paint  the  vines 
thoroughly  all  over.  After  this  I  lay  the  vines 
down  in  a  half  bow.  In  this  state  they  remain  _ 
until  starting  to  break. 

After  watering  my  vines  I  give  them  a  good 
top-dressing,  consisting  of  fresh  cow  manure, 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  give  them  a 
thorough  good  watering,  about  two  gallons  to 
every  square  foot.  The  water  I  use  warm,  from 
70  to  80 \  Keep  up  a  gentle  moisture  by  syring- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  break  regularly,  I  tie  them  up,  and  give  an- 
other gentle  watering ;  syringing  only  in  the 
morning  of  fair  days,  yet  keep  up  moisture  in 
the  house  until  they  bloom.  After  they  set  I 
resume  again  the  keeping  up  of  moisture,  to 
guard  against  thrip  and  red  spider. 

By  the  time  the  berries  make  their  second 
swelling  I  give  another  watering  of  li<piid  ma- 
nure. The  last  watering  I  give  my  vints  for  the 
season,  but  keeping  still  a  continual  moisture  on 
all  parts  of  the  house  until  the  berries  commence 
to  color,  I  then  increase  the  moisture  about 
them. 

In  regard  to  ventilating  my  houses.  I  usually 
admit  a  little  fresh  air  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  to  prevent  the  temperature  in  the  house 
from  getting  too  high  during  the  day  time,  and 
increase  it  during  the  day  as  may  be  necessary. 
1  shut  up  my  vineries  pretty  early  on  all  sunny 
days  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  save  heavy  fireing. 
The  following  is  the  rule  of  temperature  I 
adopt  in  keeping  up  Muscat  houses  : 


To  commence  with, 
After  the  scMJond  week. 
When  breaking. 
AVhen  in  bloom. 
When  setting. 
After  setting. 
When  coloring. 

By  observing  the   above    temperature  I  find 
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the  grapes  to  ripen  as  follows  exactly  five  months 
after  starting  the  vines  : 

Royal  Muscadine. 

Chasselas  Muscjue. 
After  5^  months. 

Frontignan  White. 

Golden  Hamburgh. 

Joslin's  Saint  Alban(?) 
By  the  0th  month. 

Bowood  Muscat. 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Muscat  Hamburgh. 

Muscat  Rose  de  La  Doree. 
By  reading  several  treatises  on  impregnating, 
written  by  Mons.  Audin,  Professor  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  in  Paris  Jardine  des  Plants,  I 
got  the  idea  of  impregnating  my  vines,  chiefly 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat.  The  way  I  impregnated 
them  was  as  follows  : 

During  the  noon  time,  if  the  vines  are  in  full 
bloom,  I  take  common  bellows  and  go  from 
bunch  to  bunch  and  give  them  a  slight  blowing  ; 
this  I  do  for  two  or  three  successive  days.  By 
adopting  this  method  I  have  always  been  very 
successful  in  getting  perfect  bunches. 

[This  is  a  very  interesting  paper ;  few  grape 
growers  give  sufficient  attention  to  painting  the 
vine  stems.  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  and  other  ver- 
min lay  eggs  under  the  loose  bark,  which  paint- 
ing destroys.  We  suppose  grape  growers  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Chasselas  Musque 
and  Joslin's  St.  Albans  were  identical.  We 
think  they  arc,  notwithstanding  our  friend  finds 
a  little  difleren-je  in  his  experiment  in  the  time  of 
ripening. — Ed.] 


— »> 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE. 

BY  J.  II.  CREIGIITON,  IROXTON,  OHIO. 

There  is  a  new  way  of  making  hedge  fence  now 
recommended  freely — started,  I  think,  by  some 
one  in  Illinois,  and  published  several  months  ago 
in  the  Gardener'' s  Monthly^  without  any  note  or 
comment  from  the  editor.  !My  object  in  writing 
is  to  caution  inexperienced  persons  from  getting 
into  trouble.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
plan  is  to  let  the  plant  grow  up  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  then  bend  them  over  at  right  angles 
with  the  row,  and  when  thus  bent  hack  then 
partly  off,  then  some  other  directions  not  neces- 
sary to  m(uition.  Now,  whoever  tries  that  busi- 
ness of  bending  down  such  plants  and  hacking 
them  partly  off,  will  find  it  very  much  like  chas- 


tising a  bad  boy  that  has  been  left  alone  too  long. 
That  a  good  ugly  fence  can  be  made  in  that 
way  with  a  great  amount  of  labor,  I  do  not  deny  ; 
but  it  will  take  too  much  ground  and  be  uncon- 
trolable,  and  the  most  expensive  of  any  kind  of 
fence.  The  great  matter  is  to  keep  a  fence  under 
control.  The  first  foot  from  the  ground  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  the  rest.  No  one  need  fear 
for  height  or  width  ;  you  will  always  have  more 
than  you  want.  Don't  let  the  lower  buds  get 
their  eyes  put  out  with  the  growth  of  the  upper 
branches  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  One 
live  bud  near  the  ground  is  worth  more  than  a 
windrow  at  the  side,  or  a  shoot  six  foot  long  at 
the  top.  When  a  good  fence  is  done,  a  section 
of  it  ought  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle— equal 
on  the  three  sides,  except  when  considerable 
height  is  wanted,  then  the  ends  should  not  be 
any  greater  on  that  account.  Branches  two  feet 
long  should  come  out  near  the  ground,  and 
almost  lay  on  the  ground.  The  longest  branches 
at  the  ground.  Nothing  seen  but  points  from 
between  them. 

[Thanks  for  our  correspondent's  caution.  We 
give  as  intelligence^  every  item  of  news  that  is 
floating  around,  not  deeming  it  a  point  of  pride  to 
fill  our  pages  with  matter  "  all  original. "  Bound 
volumes  of  the  Monthly,  therefore,  become  a  full 
record  and  annual  of  Horticulture,  giving  the 
history  and  origin  of  every  fact.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  endorse  every  thing  we  give  as  mere  news. 
In  the  present  instance  we  heartily  second  our 
correspondent's  condemnation  of  "Plashing." 
Mowing  to  a  triangular  shape  in  June  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  perfect  hedge. — Ed.] 
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LIQUID  GRAFTING  WAX. 

BY  IIORTICOLA. 

Dr.  Warder,  in  his  American  Pomology,  p.  08, 
mentions  the  Liquid  Grafting  Wax  of  Vhomme- 
Lefort,  and  says  that  it  is  a  secret  composition, 
according  to  Du  BreulL  Bu  BreiiiVs  assertion 
datesasfarbackas  '57,  and  it  h  barel y  jyossible, not 
probable,  that  the  secret  was  kept,  especially  as 
the  composition  is  so  very  simple.  It  was,  in 
fact,  made  known  many  years  ago,  so  that  I  ob- 
tained and  1  ublished  the  recipe  in  1802.  (See 
Horticulturist  of  1802,  pp.  115  and  110,  and  also 
Horticulturist  of  1803,  p.  123).  If  Dr.  Warder 
takes  the  Illustrated  Monthly,  edltod  by  Br s.  Lucas 
and  Oberdiscl\  he  will  have  met  with  a  number 
of  similar  compositions,  according  to  the  Pro- 
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gram  dc  Congres  x)oniologique  de  France,  held 
from  Sept.  10—29  last  at  Paris  rue  Grenelle  St. 
Germain  84 — there  was  exhibited  not  only  the 
original  composition,  but  also  a  mastic  perfecti- 
onne  by  Leroux  Kobert  of  Conches,  and  a  Glu 
horticole  pour  greffer  a  froid. 

Mr.  Mcdd,  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  at 
that  time,  told  me  he  had  had  a  correspondence 
with  a  person,  desirous  of  i)reparing  and  putting 
it  in  the  market ;  but  as  alcohol  was  too  expen- 
sive, something  else  had  been  substituted  that 
changed  it  for  the  worse. 

Having  tried  everj'  composition  of  the  kind,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are  known,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared for  stating  that  none  equals  that  of  L''horn- 
me-Lffort.  I  have  used  it  from  the  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
except  for  experiments.  When  Laid  on  with  a 
])rush,  care  must  be  had  to  brush  it  on  as  thin  as 
possible.  If  too  much  is  used,  the  surface  hard- 
ens very  quickly  and  prevents  the  alcohol  to  evap- 
orate through  the  hardened  surface.  This  does 
no  harm,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  grafting  wax  which 
may  be  avoided.  Persons,  not  acquainted  with 
the  natural  sciences,  infer  from  the  whitish  color 
the  surface  assumes  when  the  wax  beneath  it  is 
soft,  that  the  wax  mnidds,  which  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous.  Ilosin  never  moulds,  but  pulverized 
rosin,  like  pulverized  glass,  looks  whitish. 

This  Liquid  Grafting  Wax  is  also  used  exclu- 
sively at  the  Tomoiogical  Institute  in  lieuttim/en^ 
the  director  of  whi(;h  is  the  celebrated  Pomol- 
ogist  Dr.  Luca.%  formerly  Professor  of  Pomology 
at  IlohenJieim. 

It  seals  up  hermetically  all  wounds  of  trees 
made  intenti(mally  or  unintentionally  ;  it  hardens 
in  a  few  hours  protecting  the  wound  jierfectly 
against  all  atniosi)heric  influences,  before  it  hard- 
ens, of  course.  Even  the  fervid  heats  of  our 
sunmiers  do  not  soften  it,  nor  does  it  crack  in 
our  coldest  weather.  A  single  applicati«m  of  it 
will  last  for  a  year;  but  as  it  makes  worsted 
shreds  or  lindenbast  water-proof,  the  bandages 
must  be  loosened  in  time,  otherwise  they  will  in- 
jure the  tree.  Carriere  calls  it  a  most  admirable 
preparation.     This  is  strictly  true. 

The  back  volumes  of  the  Hortiadtnrist  referred 
to,  may  not  l>e  in  the  possession  of  some  of  your 
readers  that  may  wish  to  make  and  use  the  Liquid 
Grafting  Wax.  I  therefore  subjoin  here  the 
recii)e,,and  explain  the  modus  operandi.    The  in- 


gredients and  their  proportions  are  the  following: 

1  It),  of  Rosin, 

1  ounce  of  Beef  Tallow, 

1  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  Turpentine. 

5  or  ()  ounces  of  Alcohol,  (95  i)er  ct.) 
Melt  th(?  Tlosin  over  a  slow  fire ;  when  melted, 
take  it  off  and  add  the  Beef  Tallow,  stirring  it 
constantly ;  let  it  cool  down  somewhat,  mix  the 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  little  by  little,  with  it,  and 
at  last  the  Alcohol  in  the  same  way.  Should  the 
Alcohol  Ix)  added  while  the  mass  is  too  hot  yet, 
too  nmch  will  be  lost  by  rapid  evai)oration ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  too  cool,  it  will  form  a  viscid 
lump  and  must  be  slightly  heated  again.  Stir- 
ring briskly  is  indispensable  to  mix  the  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly. 

In  well-corked  bottles  it  keeps  for  years.  That 
which  I  use  now  I  made  four  years  ago.  In  case 
it  becomes,  in  the  course  of  time,  too  thick,  the 
addition  of  some  Alcohol  will  make  it  liquid 
again.  jPo/-  thisjnirpose  it  must  always  he  warmed. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  bottle  containing  it, 
in  boiling  or  hot  water,  to  accomplish  this. 
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NOTES  OX  EASTERN  TOUR. 

BY  DR.  J.  STAYMAN,  LEAVENWOUTII,   KANSAS 

No.  2. 

After  si^ending  some  time  at  Yineland,  we  vis- 
ited Cape  May,  the  most  fashionable  sunmier  re- 
sort, but  could  not  find  much  to  interest  a  horti- 
culturist, except  a  few  private  residences,  which 
were  costly  and  built  in  good  tasto.     We  did  not 
admire  the  architectural  design  of  such  massive 
hotels,  built  apparently  for  giants,  or  to  wade  the 
ocean,  although  the  accommodations  were  good. 
The  roar  and  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  dashing  and 
breaking  of  the  waters,  soon  became  monotonous. 
We  gathered  a  few  pebbles  and  sea  shells,  and 
wandered  around  the  suburbs  of  the  place  to  find 
some  relief  from  the  monotony,  ])ut  ti»e  trees  and 
shrubbery  appeared  to  have  past  their  last  sum- 
mer day,  so  we  returned  to  Philadelphia  once 
more,  liberated  from  the  commotion  of  the  ocean; 
from  the  bogs,  ponds,  pine  and  scrub  oak— from 
musquitoes  and  their  music;  and  we  felt  relieved. 
The  country  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlisle,  by 
way  of  Lancaster  and  Ilarrisburg,  is  the  most 
beautiful  we  saw,  showing  thrift  and  pros^M^rity, 
and   the   farmers,  as  a  class,  are  independent. 
The  Pear,  as  a  standard,  succeeds  well,  also  the 
i  Strawberry   and  Concord   Grape.     The   Peach 


only  at  favored  locations,  and  the  apple  is  rather 
in  a  state  of  decay.  We  could  not  fully  deter- 
mine whether  the  varieties  there  in  cultivation 
were  degenerating,  or  the  mode  of  culture  was 
the  cause,  for  we  saw  some  fine,  healthy,  young 

orchards. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  proper  selection  of  vari- 
eties, planted  in  good  locations,  and  trained  and 
cultivated  in  a  better  manner,  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful noAV  as  formerly,  yet  the  East  as  a  general 
rule  is  not  highly  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Apple,  as  we  have  never  seen  as  fine  specimens 
there  as  AVest. 

The  old  orchards  are  pruned  up  high  and  plant- 
ed far  apart,  so  they  can  grow  other  crops  in  the 
rjround  and  drive  under  the  trees  to  gather  the 
fruit.  This  system  of  culture  in  a  country  of  no 
creat  fertility,  soon  exhausts  the  soil  of  all  the 
elements  which  sustain  the  vigor  and  health  of 
the  tree,  and  they  become  debilitated,  diseased, 
unproductive,  and  soon  die. 

They  often  plant  their  young  orchards  on  old 
orchard  ground,  which  is  still  a  worse  practice. 
This  taste  for  high  topped  trees  and  transplant- 
ing on  old  orchard  ground,  and  cropping  the  land, 
should  be  abandoned  if  they  ever  expect  to  suc- 
ceed. The  Pear  has  shared  a  better  fate,  being 
mostly  seedlings,  planted  in  gardens  where  they 
received  better  care  and  cultivation,  and  they 
were  fine  and  healthy  and  some  of  very  great  age 
and  bearing  nearly  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
tree. 

Carlisle  is  located  between  the  North  and  South 
mountains  in  Cumberland  county,  (a  rich  and 
ft'rtile  va'ley).  It  is  an  old  town  that  has  not 
improved  much  except  the  last  few  years.  Dick- 
inson College  is  located  here,  having  good  buil- 
dings and  a  fine  "campus."  The  town  is  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees,  principally  European 
Linden,  and  might  be  called  a  handsome  place, 
having  a  beautiful  landscai^e. 

Mount  Holly  Si)rings,  six  miles  south,  is  a 
small  manufacturing  village.  The  Messrs.  Given, 
Mullin,  Kempton  &  Co.  have  four  large  splendid 
paper  mills  in  full  oix» ration,  with  all  the  im- 
proved machinery,  which  gives  life,  animation, 
and  industry  to  the  place.  This,  of  late  years, 
has  become  a  celebrated  summer  resort  for  health, 
comfort,  ease  and  pleasure,  where  you  have  soft 
cold  spring  water,  and  where  you  can  breathe  the 
pure  fresh  mountain  air  free  from  musquitoes  and 
gnats,  with  good  hotels  where  you  can  get  fresh 
hutter  and  everything  the  country  affords  at  living 
prices. 


The  scenery  is  rugged,  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque. Mountain  Creek  divides  the  mountain 
and  connects  the  valley  with  the  neighborhood 
of  Ideville,  Bendersville  and  Gettysburg.  Here 
we  saw  the  Pear,  Strawberry,  Dewberry,  Huckle- 
berry, and  Wild  Grape,  in  perfection,  and  at  a 
few  favored  places  the  Catawba,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  was  a  failure,  but  the  Concord  done 
well. 

Miss  Ettie  P.  Black  of  this  place,  a  young  lady 
of  much  taste  and  refinement,  and  an  amateur 
florist,  had  the  finest  display  of  Gladiolus  we  ever 
saw  numbering  some  140  varieties.  Even  Brench- 
leyensis,  Courantie  Fulgens,  Daphne,  Neptune, 
Nemeses,  Othello,  Galathe,  Emma  and  Penelope 
appeared  to  have  gained  in  beauty.  But  such 
perfect  and  full  bloom  of  clear  and  delicate  colors 
as  Empress  Eugenie  and  Empress  Josephine  pre- 
sented we  have  no  ability  to  describe.  Eugene 
Sue,  Paul  de  Stella,  Pierre  Dupont,  Pierre  Not- 
ting  and  Princess  Eugene  were  splendid  and  of 
the  finest  shade  of  colors.  Mad.  TraufVaut,  Mad. 
de  Vatry,  Napoleon  III,  Ophir,  Victor  Ycrdier, 
Vulcain,  Le  Poussin,  La  Quintinie,  IMaria,  Re- 
becca, Berthe  Rabourdin,  Solfatere,  Mad.  Fur- 
tado,  and  Reine  Victoria,  were  all  magnificent, 
with  every  shade  of  color,  and  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. This  gorgeous  display  of  such  fine 
French  Gladiolus,  of  several  thousand  bloom, 
from  July  until  frost,  were  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  mountain 
scenery  and  the  taste  of  the  place  and  received 
the  commendations  of  the  guests  of  the  Springs, 
and  all  who  saw  them. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Bendersville ;  :Messrs.  Will- 
son  and  Burckholder  have  large  vineyards.  The 
Catawba  had  rotted  badly,  and  they  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  cultivation  at  their  place. 
The  Concord  was  full,  fine,  and  healthy.  The 
Clinton,  Oporto,  Taylor  and  Dracut  Amber  were 
healthy,  hut  the  Oporto  is  too  acid  except  for 
jelly.  The  Taylor  was  not  as  prolific  as  the 
others.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  Clin- 
t(m  and  Catawba  wine  which  were  good.  The 
Clinton  we  cwlieve  holds  a  higher  claim  for  whie 
than  many  more  popular  kinds.  The  Grai^e  im- 
proves very  much  by  hanging  on  the  vine  very 
late.  In  our  country  it  is  one  of  the  latest  in 
rii)ening  and  then  it  is  sprightly,  juicy,  sweet  and 
excellent.  These  gentlemen  have  fine  heathy 
young  apple  orchards,  but  this  season  the  bloom 
was  injured  by  excessive  rains  as  elsewhere  east. 
They  are  enterprising  fruit  growers  and  are  ex- 
tending their  operations  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
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ern  shore  of  Maryland,  where  they  think  the  cli- 
mate more  concjenial.     * 

At  Ideville  we  visited  Mr.  Detrick's  vineyard  ; 
his  Isab(;lla  had  dropped  their  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  did  not  ripen.  The  Catawba  was  in  better 
condition  than  we  saw  it  anywhere  east,  but  it 
had  suflTerod  considerably,  so  he  had  not  half  a 
crop.  lie  stated  that  it  had  never  failed  before. 
His  Concords  were  fine  and  healthy.  He  is  so 
well  pleased  with  them  that  he  is  going  to  plant 
3000  more  in  the  spring.  He  plants  0  by  G  and 
trains  on  stakes.  Ilis  Isabella  wine  was  the  best 
we  ever  tasted  of  that  variety.  He  has  a  fa- 
vored location  for  the  Peach  Jind  has  not  had  a 
failure  for  1)  years;  and  is  extending  his  orchards. 
His  location  is  high  and  dry,  and  the  soil  is  a 
shaley  sandy  loam,  and  he  fertilizes  with  lime. 
He  is  sanguine  of  success  with  both  Grapes  and 
Peaches,  and  his  industry  and  perseverance  just- 
ly entitles  him  to  such.  We  visited  many  other 
places  in  the  valley  but  we  found  nothing  differ- 
ent worthy  of  note,  except  the  Fallowalder  Apple 
done  the  Ix'st.  We  took  the  cars  at  llarrisburg 
for  Pittsburg — this  railroad  is  the  best  conducted 
of  any  we  traveled  on,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  a  lady,  or  borrow  one,  to  get  a  seat  in  a 
first  class  car,  and  when  going  over  dangerous 
places  the  wheels  were  examined  to  see  if  sound. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  we  visited  Mr. Knox's 
fruit  farm,  in  the  prime  of  Grape  season.  They 
were  busily  engaged  gathering,  packing  and  ship- 
ping about  twc  tons  of  Grajjes  jier  day  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  where  he  realized  about  20  cents 
for  Concord  and  30  for  Delaware,  a  pound.  He 
has  about  3.")  acres  in  vineyard,  embracing  about 
100  varieties,  but  the  principal  Grai>e  there  was 
the  Conrord,  which  brought  more  money  than  all 
the  others.  Although  the  Delaware  brings  one- 
third  more  in  price  it  can  never  be  as  profitable 
as  the  Concord,  for  it  does  not  produce  half  as 
much;  we  found  it  there  fickle  and  uncertain,  the 
foliage  was  very  much  injured,  and  the  berries 
did  not  ripen  well.  The  Catawba,  Diana,  and 
lona,  were  no  better.  But  the  Concord  was  ex- 
cellent and  had  apparently  improved  by  age,  and 
it  gave  us  relief  to  witness  its  health,  vigor  and 
productiveness,  after  seeing  the  fickle  varieties. 
The  Martha,  a  white  Grape  and  seedling  of  Con- 
cord had  much  of  its  api)earance  in  health  and 
vigor  but  not  near  so  large  in  bunch  or  berry  but 
of  better  quality,  and  is  very  promising. 

The  Hartford  Prolific  still  takes  the  lead  as 
the  most  healthy,  hardy,  and  productive  early 
Grape.    If  the  Creveling  would  set  its  fruit  bet- 


ter, and  the  bunch  was  more  compact,  it  might 
come  in  for  some  claim  on  account  of  its  quali  y, 
but  we  fear  it  will  never  become  popular. 

The  Ives'  stands  with  the  Concord  and  Hart- 
ford for  health,  vigor,  hardiness  and  productive- 
ness, and  if  it  makes  good  wine  must  become 
very  popular,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  Con- 
cord for  market,  being  less  in  size  of  bunch  and 
berry,  but  nearly  equal  in  quality.  The  Taylor 
was  healthy  and  excellent  but  small  in  size.  The 
Alvey  was  healthy  and  fine  but  not  very  vigorous, 
rather  small  in  size,  if  hardy  might  do  for  wine. 
The  Ilerbemont  and  Elsingburg  were  too  small 
in  size  but  excellent  in  quality. 

The  Clinton  as  everywhere  was  healthy,  vigor- 
ous and  productive.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  is 
not  a  new  (r rape, that  its  qualities  might  be  more 
than  a  "wild  frost  grape,"  and  that  its  wine 
would  not  "taste  so  wild."  The  Maxatawney 
was  fine,  and  if  more  hardy  would  be  valuable. 
The  success  of  this  fruit  farm  is  not  so  much  in 
the  location  and  soil  as  in  the  energy,  i^erseve- 
rance  and  determination  of  its  proprietor.  It  is 
seldom  we  find  so  much  combined  in  one  man  as 
in  Mr.  Knox.  What  he  takes  hold  of  he  does 
with  force  and  will,  and  in  a  thorough  manner  ; 
he  not  only  overcomes  small  obstacles  but  sur- 
mounts the  greatest  difiiculties  with  apparent 
ease.  His  fruit  farm  would  swam])  a  connnon 
mind  with  plenty  of  means  in  the  fruit  season  to 
think  of  shipping  several  tons  per  day  of  perish- 
able fruit,  three  and  four  hundred  miles  to  mar- 
ket, and  then  compete  with  others  living  there. 

In  Ohio  the  Apple  crop  was  short,  but  in  some 
parts  the  Peach  crop  was  fair.  The  Catawba 
Grapes  were  excellent,  better  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  the  wine  made  this 
season  will  be  long  remembered  for  its  great  body, 
good  quality,  and  fine  aroma. 

On  the  10th  of  October  we  attended  the  St. 
Louis  fiiir.  The  display  of  machinery  was  be- 
yond description.  Every  department  was  well 
represented  except  the  fruit,  and  for  what  reason 
we  did  not  learn.  There  were  in  attemlance  up- 
wards of  100,000  persons,  and  the  success  was 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  exixjctatiims.  This 
scxjiety  has  hit  upon  a  very  successful  method, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  imitation.  They 
charge  nothing  for  entering  an  article,  and  it  is 
open  to  the  comix'tition  of  every  State.  They 
lay  every  inducement  to  get  persons  to  exhibit, 
and  pay  liberal  premiums.  They  make  a  charge 
for  entering  the  grounds,  which  is  sufficient  to 
j  pay  the  premium  and  expenses. 


The  grounds  are  beautifully  and  tastefully  laid 
out  with  drives  and  walks,  ornamented  with 
shade  and  evergreen  trees,  and  all  laid  in  grass 
and  kept  iu  the  best  order.  It  is  not  only  a  fair, 
to  see  the  products  of  the  country,  but  also  a  so- 
cial pic-nic^  where  you  see  the  rich  and  poor  once 
a  year  meet  together  on  the  same  level.  At  noon 
you  can  see  the  grass  covered  with  every  luxury 
each  person  desires,  either  brought  along  or  pro- 
cured on  the  grounds.  There  the  fair  sex  are 
mingled  with  the  multitude,  enjoying  their  repast 
with  i)leasure,  and  if  necessary  a  '•'■hottle  o/'Po2)," 
^'Cataxcha  Ale,''>  ''Tea  or  Coffee^'"  is  added. 

Had  the  fruit  department  been  as  good  as  the 
country  could  have  produced,  it  would  have  been 
complete.  Agricultural  societies  must  learn  that 
fruit  culture  is  not  a  secondary  consideration,  for 
it  requires  more  time,  skill  and  patience,  to  raise 
good  fruit,  than  corn,  beef,  pork  and  potatoes. 
We  found  Mr.  Husmann  with  excellent  sami)les 
of  wine,  which  took  the  first  premium.  The 
California  "Angelica"  and  Speer's  "Oporto" 
were  there,  neither  of  which  were  admired.  Mr. 
Jordan  was  there  with  Concord  Grai^cs,  which 
made  a  good  show,  and  took  the  first  prize. 

At  Herman  the  Grapes  have  been  unusually 
good, and  the  must  has  shown  great  weight ;  even 
the  Delaware  done  well,  and  in  some  places  the 
Catawba,  but  Concord  and  Norton  still  stand 
ahead  of  the  list. 

In  Kansas  the  Grai)e  has  done  much  better 
than  for  several  years.  The  Catawba  was  good; 
and  Kansas  challenges  any  state  with  the  Con- 
cord Grape,  the  Apple  and  the  Pear.  No  where 
have  we  seen  such  jierfect  specimens  of  the  Apple 
as  here  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Missouri. 
Even  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated  Apple  region 
of  Illinois,  cannot  compete  with  us.  Apples  so 
large  in  size,  perfect  in  form  and  excellent  in 
quality,  we  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
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RARE   EVERGREENS. 

BY  MR.  E.  MANNING,  HARRISBURG,  OHIO. 

In  looking  over  the  January  number  of  the 
Monthly  I  was  much  interested  with  the  commu- 
nication of  Josiah  IToojx^s,  Esq.,  on  well  tested 
Evergreens,  but  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
classed  as  half  hardy  the  Picea  pinsapo.  I 
have  had  it  growing  on  my  grounds  for  the  last 
seven  years,  during  that  time  it  has  been  only 
twice  slightly  browned,  but  very  slightly  injured. 
There  is  not,   I  think,  anything  in  whole  Fir 


tribe  more  distinct,  or  beautiful — more  so  than 
its  first  cousin  the  P.  Cephalonica,  it  is  of  a  light- 
er green;  and,  during  its  growing  season,  it  is 
particularly  charming,  holding  its  color  well  all 
winter. 

But,  says  Mr.  Iloopes,  the  glory  of  this  genus 
is  reserved  for  the  newer  species,  viz :  Nordman- 
ianna,  P.  Cephalonica,  P.  nobilis,  P.  grand  is, 
P.  i)ichta ;  and  had  he  added  the  P.  Parson  si- 
ana  and  amabilis,  it  would  have  added  much  to 
the  collection,  as  both  are  very  fine.  The  latter 
is  lighter  in  color  than  the  former— of  less  glau- 
cous hue, — both  very  distinct.  The  Picea  pin- 
drow  and  P.  Webbiana  are  both  tender  here, 
never  having  had  one  specimen  pass  the  first 
winter  without  being  an  eye  sore  the  rest  of  its 
days. 

The  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Glauoa,  or  silver 
tipped  variety,  is  much  handsomer  than  the  for- 
mer, more  bright  and  silvery;  it  is  a  new  seedling 
originated  on  the  grounds  of  the  late  William 
Reid  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  of  Picea  here,  the 
Mugho  rotundata  is  a  beautiful  new  dwarf.  The 
P.  Pyrenaica  is  certainly  very  splendid,  perfectly 
hardy,  with  leaves  over  six  inches  long,  very  deep 
bright  green,  very  fine.  The  P.  Benthamiana 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  tested.  P.  Sabiniana  not 
reliable,  otherwise  very  fine. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  of  Spruce  and  very 
fine  is  Abies  Archangelica,  and  Whitmanianna, 
and  A.  Menziesii,  all  very  fine.  A.  Douglass! 
tender,  A.  Canadensis  Macrophylla,  very  fine. 

Of  new  Junipers,  Glauca  and  Dealbata,  both 
dwarf  varieties,  very  fine.  The  J.  Phnenicea  is 
very  distinct,  the  ends  of  the  branches  hang 
down  like  the  weeping  willow.  P.  Excelsa  is 
certainly  very  splendid,  also  J.  Variegata  and 
Sabina  Variegata. 

Retinospora  pendula,  very  fine.    R.  variegata 

is  tender. 
Podocaq^us  Japonica,  hardy,  very  fine,  dark 

green.     Cephalotaxus  Fortunii,  very  fine. 

Among  the  Biota  none  is  quite  equal  to  the 
golden — in  the  spring  it  is  particularly  charming. 

The  new  dwarf  Cypress  is  certainly  very  fine, 
the  most  dense  in  growth  of  any  thing  I  know. 

The  Picea  amabilis  appears  to  be  very  little 
known  in  this  country.  I  quote  from  "Explora- 
tions and  Survey  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1854-5." 
See  article  Botany  by  G.  S.  Newbery,  Botanist 
and  Geologist  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  52  &  53: 

"Cascade  Mountains,  latitude  44°  17^,  30 miles 
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north  from  last  on  headwaters  of  McKenzie's 
Park  of  the  Wilamette  lliver,  our  camp  to  night 
is  on  the  borders  of  a  small  lake,  in  a  region  for- 
merly covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  perhaps 
thirty  years  since  was  all  burned  off.  It  has  been 
succeeded  by  clusters  and  groves  principally  of 
silver  firs,  which,  growing  in  a  fertile  soil,  and 
not  yet  crowding  each  other,  have  everywhere 
assuuK^d  the  symmetrical  forms  sometimes  seen 
in  cultivated  grounds. 

The  young  trees  of  P.  amabilis  are  less  regu- 
lar in  form  and  are  handsomer  than  any  other  tir 
I  have  ever  seen. 

The  range  of  this  tree  is  apparently  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  P.  grandis,  though  how  ftir  it 
extends  to  the  north  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing at  present. 

We  did  not  see  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  between  latitude  W  and  4G^ 
It  is  found,  however,  north  of  the  Columbia  and 
probably  exists  along  the  summit  of  Cascade 
Range  as  far  south  as  Mount  Pitt,  about  42^  40'. 
I  did  not  see  it  in  the  AV' ilamette  Valley,  or  the 
Coast  Mountains ;  it  is  probably  confined  to  the 
higher  portions  of  those  latter  mountains,  if  in- 
deed it  exists  on  them. 

The  wood  is  white  and  would  i^erhaps  be  used 

.  for  timber  if  it  were  accessible.    As  a  timber  tree 

it  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  many  other  trees 

which  grow  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  coast  of 

Oregon. 

Cones  of  P.  amabilis  were  brought  home  and 
seeds  have  been  distributed  with  a  view  to  its  | 
propagation.  Should  this  effort  be  unsuccessful, 
it  may  be  obtained  from  England,  where  it  has 
been  grown  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Douglass. 
I  very  much  regret  that  it  was  never  convenient 
for  the  artist  ot  the  party,  Mr.  Young,  to  take  a 
portrait  of  this  tree,  though  one  would  search  in 
vain  among  cultivated  trees  for  any  which  should 
rival  m  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  the  luxuriance 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  cones 
—the  Western  Silver  Fir. 

Sept.  17.— On  the  prairie  which  borders  one 
side  of  the  lake  are  a  few  trees  of  the  Silver  Fir, 
with  a  strong  and  unimpeded  growth,  it  has  here 
attained  a  magnitude  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere. 
It  rises  in  denser  and  more  symmetrical  canes 
than  any  other  Conifer  we  have  met  with.  The 
altitude  of  the  largest  trees  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  the  base  of  the  cane  formed ;  the  bran- 
ches resting  on  the  ground  not  more  than  twenty 
feet.    The  branches  are  so  thick  as  to  prevent  all 


access  to  the  trunk  without  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
hatchet,  and  during  the  pouring  rain  of  the  last 
four  days  we  have  always  been  able  to  find  a  dry 
spot  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  impervious  foliage. 
From  these  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Silver  Fir  forms  a  dense  and  slender  spire  of 
dark  green  foliage,  which,  on  the  older  trees,  is 
rather  too  formal  to  be  pleasing,  unless  grouped 
with  other  species  in  which  its  form  and  the  color 
of  the  foliage  may  ccmtrast  agreeably.    In  the 
Cascade  Mountains  I  often  saw  it  so  combined 
with  P.  grandis  and  Abies  Williamsoni,  produ- 
cing groups  which  seem  to  me  to  present  the  ex- 
treme Umit  of  arborescent  beauty." 


IS  AMERICA  THE  WORST  FRUIT  GROW- 
ING COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  ? 

BY  MR.  II.  W.  SARGENT,  WODENETHE,  N.  Y. 

P.  B.,  in  your  February  number— referring  to 
my  remarks  at  head  of  this  article— says  : 

"This  statement  from  Mr.  Sargent  is  astonish- 
ing, and  I  can  hardly  think  it  was  written  in  ear- 
nest or  intended  to  be  literally  understood. "  The 
statement,  Mr.  Editor,  was  made  under  ''an 
overwhelming  sense  of  defeat"  and  conviction 
of  the  utter  impossibihty  of  even  a  fair  amount 
of  success  in  the  culture  of  fruit— at  any  rate  in 
ray  section  of  the  Hudson  River. 

P.  B.  says  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember, on  visiting  some  gardens  at  Boston  and 
Rochester,  he  saw  crops  of  fruit  and  healthy  trees 
unequalled  in  the  most  celebrated  Pear  districts 
in  Europe.     My  experience  on  reachin-j  home, 
after  more  than  two  years'  absence,  on  the  18th 
September,  was  to  find  my  Pear  trees  generally 
denuded  of  leaves,  and  of  course  with  worthless 
fruit,  and  many  instances   of  fire   blast.    This 
was  also  the  case  I  understood  with  my  neigh- 
bor Charles  Downing,  than  whom  no  better  cul- 
i  tivator  exists;  at  any  rate  with  all  my  neigh])ors, 
on  my  side  of  the  river.  No  Apples— No  Peaches 
—No  Nectarines,  or  Plums,  or  Apricots.     I  no 
longer  cultivate  the  Native  Grapes,  and  cannot 
speak  of  their  success ;  but  my  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  thrip  under  glass  and  red  spider  is  so 
great  as  to  induce  me  sometimes  to  think  of  aban- 
doning my  houses,  and  I  am  not  a  careless  or 
despondent  cultivator,  nor  is  the  great  prevalence 
of  thrip  in  my  houses  entirely  due  to  their  age, 
since  a  new  house  in  my  proximity  lost  all  its 
fohage  by  Ist  September  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  gardener,  who  beUeved  the  ripening  of  the 


wood  caused  by  tlie  consumption  of  the  leaves  by 
the  thrip  liastened  the  maturity  of  the  Grapes. 

Twenty-five  year  ago— during  the  earlier  days 
of  my  friend,  the  late  A.  J.  Downing— it  was  as 
easy  for  me  to  raise  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Plums  in  the  open  air  as  it  is  now  difficult 
and  costly  to  raise  them  under  glass.  I  have  had 
six  or  eight  varieties  of  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
and  over  forty  of  Plums,  perfectly  fair  and  r\\¥i 
in  a  season.  I  remember  taking  a  silver  medal 
at  the  American  Institute  for  the  best  and  finest 
collection  of  Apples  in  the  State  of  New  York— 
now,  if  prizes  were  given  for  the  worst  Apples, 
the  same  orchard  would  surely  take  the  first  prize 
again,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  in  its  prime.  It  is 
about  28  years  old,  and  has  had  unremitting  care 
and  attention  during  this  period. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Pears.  For  this 
same  period  (-25  years)  my  Pears,both  on  Quince 
Stocks  and  Pear  Stocks,  have  had  every  advan 
tage  that  money  and  science,  skill  and  attention 
could  bestow,  and  yet  every  year  certain  sorts 
fail  and  become  extinct,  and  though  among  two 
hundred  varieties  I  certainly  do  get  a  few  which 
are  successful,  yet  the  large  majority  are  disap- 
pointing. The  Beurre  Diel  unquestionably  for 
many  years  was  superb,  in  size,  color  and  flavor, 
now  small,  "kiiarly,"  and  filled  (the  fruit)  with 
woody  fibre.  The  Virgalieu  has  long  since  gone, 
and  the  Scekel  even  seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 

My  theory  is  about  fruit  that  almost  every  jwr- 
tion  of  our  country,  at  least  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  has  a  season  of  success  from  five 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but  that  this  sea- 
son, like  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun,  is  con- 
stantly moving  on.  Following  our  emigration- 
westward. 

Certainly  what  I  say  applies  to  the  Hudson 
River,  more  or  less  ;  and  yet  if  wealth,  cultiva- 
tion and  amount  of  glass  are  worth  anything  in 
Fruit  Culture,  the  residences  on  this  river,  as 
well  as  around  Boston,  should  be  an  exception; 
and  I  again  repeat  that  this  same  class  of  resi- 
dences in  England,  Fi-ance,  Germany,  Spain  and 
Italy  would  each  and  all  contain  and  grow  with 
more  or  less  success,  a  much  larger  variety  of 
Fruit  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  these  American 
places  together.  I  was  a  year  in  England— two 
summers— and  visited  several  hundred  places, 
and  I  never  saw  one  where  besides  Apples  and 
Pears,  all  the  stone  Fruits  were  not  grown,  either 
under  glass  or  on  walls. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  each  or  every  place, 
always  each  season,  abounded  in  Peaches,  Apri- 


cots Plums,  Nectarines,  Figs  and  Grapes ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  each  place  had  the  trees,  and 
each  year  more  or  less  the  Fruit.  While  hardly 
any  gentleman's  place  now-a-days  has  the  trees, 
and  very  few  gentlemen's  younger  sons  and 
daughters,  on  even  our  finest  places,  would  know 
a  Nectarine  or  Apricot  if  tliey  saw  one. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  my  return  from  Europe, 
I  said  America  was  the  finest  Fruit  Growing 
country  in  the  world,  as  I  now  think  it  most  diffi^ 
cult  for  its  extent.  It  is  quite  true  as  P.  B.  says 
that  New  Jersey  will  carry  to  market  as  many 
Peaches  as  are  gro^vn  in  France  and  England; 
but  neither  P.  B.  or  myself  want  to  buy  our 
Peaches  when  we  have  a  garden  and  glass,  and 
the  soil  to  raise  them.  I  am  forced  to  buy  my 
Apples,  notwithstanding  my  orchard,  twenty 
years  ago,  taking  the  first  prize.  Let  any  of  our 
first  class  country  residences,  with  all  their  ap- 
pliances, be  moved  to  England  or  France,  and  I 
maintain  they  could  grow  a  larger  variety  of  Fruit 
than  they  can  here. 

In  fact  in  England— bad  as  the  Fruit  climate 
is— any  place  with  a  wall  even  can  grow  anything 
except  piThaps  the  finer  Grapes.  Can  that  W 
said  of  any  place  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  character  of  the  February 
number  of  the  Gardiner's  MonthJif^  what  does  it 
rei)ort,  the  nunfortums--noi  the  mtxesties  of  cul- 
tivators. What  does  Oliver  Taylor,  in  Fruit 
Notes  from  Virginia,  say  ?  "  There  were  so  few 
Curculio  here  this  summer  that  a  Nectarine  tree 
with  us  broke  to  pieces  with  the  fruit,"  so  far,  so 
good, ' '  but  the  wet  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
all  rotted  just  as  they  were  ripening."  This  has 
often  been  my  exixirience.  I  once  had  an  espa- 
lier trellis  of  about  one  thousand  feet— one  half 
in  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  the  other  half  in 
Plums.  To  protect  them  from  Curculio  theywere 
covered  on  both  sides  (the  trellis)  with  a  light 
gauze  netting.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  The  Curculio  could  not  get  in,  neither 
could  sufficient  air ;  and  although  I  had  most  abun- 
dant crops,  and  superb  fruit,  they  all  rotted  from 
want  of  circulation— our  hot  smw  after  damp 
moist  days  destroyed  them. 

What  says  Horticola,  a  page  or  so  ahead,— 
"Dr.  Warder,  in  his  American  Pomology,  calli 
America  a  glorious  country  for  raising  Fruit 
trees."  (I  agree  to  this.)  '^If,  however,  (Horti- 
cola says)  he  means  by  raising  and  managing  ia 
order  to  have  Fruit— keeping  them  in  heaUh'lnd 
protecting  them  against  the  host  of  innumerable 
enemies  lurking  around  them  in  the  atmosphere t 
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as  well  as  in  the  soil,  Dr.  Warder's  assertion 
must  be  limited,  "&c. 

*',The  readers  of  this  magazine ''  Ilorticola  con- 
tinues ''know  that  I  have  patience  enough  to 
wait  and  to  try  again  if  I  meet  with  a  fiiilure,  and 
if  I  therefore  do  not  concede  that  a  certam  degree 
of  despondency  begins  to  dishearten  me,  attribu- 
table to  increasing  failures  and  diminishing  suc- 
cess I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  I  have  re- 
solved to  give  up,  but  that  1  cannot  help  changing 
my  plan  of  operation,  &c."  He  then  gives  his 
experience  in  cultivating  our  Native  Grape.  Cer- 
tainly not  encouraging  to  amateurs. 

Then  come  three,  I  think,  articles  on  Pear 
Bli<rht,  and  one  on  the  Deterioration  of  Fruit 
Orc^hards.  None  of  these  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  Fruit  is  to  plant  a 

tree. 

Mr.  Cook,  in  his  experiences  on  Pear  Blight, 
loses  during  the  month  of  August,  thirty-four 
Standards  and  twenty  Dwarfs-being,  he  says, 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  orchard. 

No  one  can  rise,  after  reading  this  number  of 
the  Gaix?c«cr\s  Mnaihhj,  with  an  idea  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  best  Fruit  country  in  the  world-as  P. 
B.  would  have  us  believe. 

In  England,  and  I  take  this  as  certainly  the 
least  tavorable  country  for  growing  Fruit  after 
America.     Trees   do  not  die   suddenly  as  our 
Pears  and  Apricots  and  Cherries  do.     An  Apri- 
cot sometimes,  though  very  rarely.    They  have 
no  Borer  or  Pear  Blight,  or  Yellows  there  to  kill 
the  trees,  or  Curculio,  and  much  less  Red  Spider, 
and  Frost  2tr  below  Zero— the  present  tempera- 
ture to  kill  the  Fruit.    Canker  and  Moss  are  the 
great  enemies  of  the  trees,  and  Sparrows  and 
Wasps  of  the  Fruit.     Let  any  one  plant  an  equal 
numlicr   of   Pears,    Apples,    Apricots,    Plums, 
Peaches    and    Nectarines    in    England   and   in 
America,  and  neglect  them  in  both  countries  for 
the  same  length  of  years.     The  chances  would  be 
all  the  English  trees  would  survive,  while  all  the 
Americans  would  be  destroyed  by  Borer,  except 
the  Pears  and  the  Blight  would  more  or  less  fin- 
ish them.     In  conclusion  I  am  willing  to  confess 
that  when  I  can  grow  again  the  Peach,  the  Plum, 
the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  and  the  Goose- 
berry, with  half  the  success,  and  even  at  twice  the 
cost  that  they  may  be  grown  in  England,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  allow  that  America,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Middle  and  Western  portion  of  it,  is 

not  as  bad  a  Fruit  Growing  country  as  I  now 

honestly  believe  it  to  be. 


A  AVOUD  MOllE  ABOUT  PEARS. 

BY  P.  n.,  ROCIIESTEll,  N.  Y. 

After  reading  an  article  in  your  la^.t  number, 
entitled  "  Pear  and  its  Culture,"  by  J.  C.  Thomp- 
son, which  I  did  with  much  pleasure,  as  being, 
in  the  main  in  the  right  direction,  I  thought  a 
few  remarks  might  be  addeJ  without  detriment 
to  the  cause. 

FiTi^i,  as  to  preparation  of  the  ground— drain- 
ing thoroughly,  where  ground  that  needs  drain- 
ing is  indispensable.  As  to  trenching  by  hand  I 
find  that  in  this  country,  where  labor  is  costly,  it 
is  next  to  useless  to  recommend  it,  and  the  plow, 
in  most  cases,  will  answer  just  as  well.  Take 
what  is  known  as  the  "Double  Michigan"  plow, 
or  any  similar  one,  with  a  strong  three-horse 
team,  that  will  turn  a  furrow  10  or  12  inches  deep. 
We  turn  12  inches  in  stiff  and  stony  soil  alike, 
then  the  subsoil  to  follow,  loosening  and  break- 
ing up  six  inches  more. 

This  will  make  a  good  enough  preparation,  but 
if  a  second  ploughing  of  the  same  sort  is  given, 
crossing  the  first,  it  will  be  better  still,  and  some 
stiff  soils  may  need  it.  Two  teams  of  three  or 
four  horses  each  will  plow  in  this  way  |  of  an 
acre  at  least  in  a  day.  AVe  fre'iuently  plow  an 
acre.  This  is  cheap  compared  to  trenching  by 
hand,  and  is  work  that  all  American  farmers 
know  how  to  perfonn. 

As  to  varieties— I  concur  in  all  that  is  said  of 
7^f  «rre  Bosq  ;  it  is  a  noble  fruit— i^erfection  in 
form  and  pleasing,  if  not  beautiful  in  color;  while 
the  quality  is  generally  good  enough.  The  tree 
when  young  is  defective  in  symmetry,  inclined  to 
bend  and  sparse  in  branches— not  what  we  call  a 
good  nursery  tree,  but  when  it  finally  gets  up  to 
full  bearing  size  it  makes  a  splendid  tree,  its  fruits 
not  crowded  but  nicely  distributed.  A  more 
beautiful  sight  than  a  large  tree  of  B.  Bosc  laden 
with  fruit,  about  gathering  time,  is  not  easily 
found  in  Pear  orchards. 

QohmxUa,  another  favorite  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
is  also  a  noble  fruit,  and  an  American  at  that, 
but  it  will  drop  before  its  time,  but  those  that 
drop  may  all  be  ripened  if  picked  up  every  day, 
and  those  that  do  hold  on  keep  well  till  Decem- 
ber, and  then,  both  in  quality  and  appearance,  it 
is  all  that  can  be  desired ;   but  the  tree,  although 
a  fair  grower,  is  not  among  the  best.    Our  most 
profitable  trees  of  this  variety  are  those  top- 
grafted  on  dwarf  trees  of  White  Doyenne.    Nei- 
ther this  nor  Beurre  Bosc  succeed  directly  on  the 
Quince  stock.     As  an  early  winter  Pear,  keeping 
up  till  Christmas,  here,  I  cannot  too  highly  re- 


I 


commend  the  Lawrence,  an  American  variety  too, 
and  closely  related  to  that  famous  old  fruit,  the 
AVhite  Doyenne,  now  so  generally  in  its  decline- 


It  made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  I  could  readily  portray  it  upon 
this  sheet.      That,  however,  is  not  my  purpose . 


The  more  we  know  of  the  Lawrence  the  more  I  Our  Western  tour,  the  past  season,  left  many  fa- 
highly  we  esteem  it.     The  tree  is  a  moderate    vorable  impressions  upon  me,  one  of  which  allow 


regular  symmetrical  grower,  hardy,  and  though 
not  among  the  early  bearers,  is  very  productive. 


me  to  la}'  before  your  readers. 
The  residence  and  grounds  of  W.  J.  Gordon, 


When  other  varieties  fail  the  Lawrence  stands  !  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  comprise  three  acns 
by  you,  and  it  adheres  well  to  the  tree.  We  have  I  of  land  laid  out  in  masterly  style,  and  ke})t  by  his 
some  rows  of  this  variety  top-grafted  on  dwarf  gardener,  W.  T.  Harding.  You  enter  upon  a 
trees  in  the  same  way  as  Columbia,  to  which  I  |  beautiful  lawn,  slightly  concave,  with  an  occa- 


referred,  and  the  crops  are  not  only  heavy  but  the 
fruit  is  full  one-third  larger  than  it  usually  is  on 
common  standard  trees. 

For  late  autumn  we  have  a  long  list  of  good 
sorts,  but  among  them  Beurre  d'  Anjou  and 
Beurre  Clair geau  deserve  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list. 

Joaephine  de  Malines  has  for  several  years 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  late  win- 
ter Pears.     The  tree  is  rather  irregular  in  habit. 


sional  artificial  rock  projecting.  The  bacK- 
grounds  have  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  and  low 
shrubbery  ;  the  different  varieties  of  Cole  us  and 
Senecio  maritima  (Dusty  Miller),  are  used  in  the 
form  of  ribbon  decoration,  with  edging  of  Teij- 
anthera  versicolor.  Beds  of  the  General  Grant 
Scarlet  Geranium,  profusely  in  bloom,  edged  with 
Nierembergia  grandiflora  ;  the  Cannas  with  vari- 
ous colored  leaves  were  used  as  back  rows  or  cen- 
tres.    The  artistical  efiect  of  so  much  colored  f<»- 


of  moderate  vigor,  with  small  leaves,  and  the  \  liage  was  very  impressive  (example,  w^e  may  have 
fruit  is  borne  in  clusters.  In  size,  quality  and  j  a  nower  garden  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
api)earance  it  is  unexceptionable,  and  it  deserves    without  any  flowers). 


a  place  in  every  family  collection. 
As  to  Dwarfs  "growing  in  disfavor"  I  do  not 


In  the  distance  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  Euirlish 
Abbi'y,  fifty  feet  high,  its  stiiined  glass,  broken 


ageee  with  Mr.  Thompson.     Exi)erience  has  at  |  sash,  and  displaced  medallion,  looked  centuries 
length  shed  some  needed  light  on  the  subject,  and  !  f>l<^  *>ut  had  (mly  existed  a  few  years.     Its  use 


most  j)eople  know  pretty  well  what  to  plant  on 
the  Quince.  I  think  more  trees — Pear  trees,  on 
the  Quince, — have  been  planted  during  the  last 
five  years  than  ever  before  in  the  same  period  of 
time — but  they  have  been  planted  understanding- 
ly  and  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

If  Mr.  Thompson  will  call  on  Mr.  Yeomans  of 
Walworth,  in  this  State,  or  come  to  Rochester, 
he  will  see  how  Dwarf  Pears  stand.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son adds  the  Seckel  to  the  Duchess  because  it 
"runs  into  a  Standard. "  This  is  bad  logic — why 
not  plant  the  Standard  at  once  ?  To  the  Duchess, 
-as  dwarf,  I  could  add  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^ 
Beurre  d'' Anjou  and  Howell  for  a  small  list,  where 
these  varieties  succeed,  and  that  will  be  in  nearly 
all  Pear  growing  districts. 


«•■» 


iiARDEN  AND  GROUNDS  OF  J.  W.  GOR- 
DON, Esq.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BY   MR.  R.  BUIST,   PUILA. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  have  no  doubt  visited  the 
celebrated  suburban  residence  of  the  late  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  Camden  Hill,  near 
London,  where  all  the  landscape  talent  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  acres  of  ground. 


was  to  hide  a  disagreeable  object  outside  of  the 
enclosure. 

On  f  he  left  you  enter  a  hothouse  filled  with  ele- 
gant plants,  such  as  Tree  Ferns,  Draconias,  Cy- 
anophyllums,  &c.  Onward,  a  greenhouse  filled 
with  foliaged  plants.  In  many  establishments 
this  house  is  neglected  during  the  summer 
months :  here,  it  was  enchanting  and  lively. 
A  grapery  well  loaded  with  fruit ;  a  rosary  that 
is  covered  with  sash  and  forced  in  winter ;  a  vio- 
let pit  for  Christmas  bouquets. 

To  the  right  you  enter  a  spacious  Camellia  and 
Azalea  house — every  plant  a  specimen,  and  every 
specimen  a  picture  of  living  green.  To  this  joins 
an  Orchid  House  filled  with  Catleyas  Dendrobi- 
ums,  Oncidiums,  Stanhopeas,  &c.,  having  a  neat 
cascade  and  waterfall — natural,  ind(M.'d.  Here, 
again,  a  Cactus  house,  with  contents  clean  and 
healthy  ;  and  there,  unexpectedly,  a  span-roofed 
Orchard  house, divided  for  Grapes  and  fruit  trees, 
all  in  pots.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  as  the  heat 
required  for  Grapes  in  bloom  and  setting  fruit  i» 
higher  than  that  of  fruit  trees.  The  crop  was 
over,  but  the  trees  and  vines  indicated  excellent 
management. 

From  tliis  house  you  descend  a  steep  declivity 
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to  ponds  and  waterfalls,  a  rustic  bridge  leading 
to  a  grotto.  A  few  steps  more  and  you  face  an 
Alcove,  and  to  the  right  there  is  an  underground 
passage  to  the  stables.  | 

The  very  peculiar  character  of  the  ground,  and  , 
consummate  skill  in  the  arrangement  insulating  ; 
all  these  objects,  that  the  visitor  is  imperceptibly  | 
and  unexpectedly  led  from  point  to  point,  where 
all  is  terminated  by  a  magnificent  view  of  Lake 

Erie. 
This  rare  and  picturesque  place  is  kept  in  the 

most  perfect  order:  the  potting  shed  and  tool 
house  are  a  card.  The  gardener  and  assistants 
were  intently  engaged  as  if  every  eye  of  the  family 
was  upon  them,  whereas  the  whole  family  are  in 
Europe,  ana  will  not  return  until  next  season. 

When  absence  of  family  occurs  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  our  wealthy,  how  often  all  is  allowed 
to  go  down,  and,  in  fact,  looks  Uke  a  wreck,  re- 
quiring years  of  labor  and  extra  expenditure  to 
put  the  whole  in  passable  condition.  Mr.  Gor- 
don's course  is  laudable,  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
and  friends,  and,  as  a  pecuniary  matter,  it  is 
actually  etwimny  in  keeping  everything  in  order 
and  in  its  place. 


— •» 


SOUTHERN  PEACHES. 

BY  MR.  P.  J.  BERCKMANS,   AUGUSTA,  OA. 

In  the  article  on  "•  Southern  Peaches  "  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Nelson,  (in  your  January  number,)  I  find  a 
few  errors  as  regards  the  descriptions  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Nelson  says,  that  "  In  gettiny  the  above  varie- 
ties some  few  gave  7W  description  of  fruity  only  as 
hujhly  recommended^  they  may  iwt  be  true  to  7iam€. " 
1  take,  therefore,  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  cor- 
rections. 

The  Tecumseh  Pcoc/i  originated  upon  our  place; 
the  original  tree  is  still  standing,  being  now  some 
25  or  2tt  years  old.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Coleman,  the  former  owner.  It  is  a  very  late 
freestone,  of  good  quality,  ripening  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  and  often  lasting  until  the 
15th  of  November.  It  is,  however,  superseded  by 
Lady  Parham^  which  was  raised  by  Thomas 
Affleck,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Mississippi.  This  I 
consider  our  best  late  freestone  ;  but,  of  course,  of 
no  value  so  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  as  it  is 
only  ripe  here  by  the  end  of  October. 

For  Hopkinsvilkj  Mr.  Nelson  has  a  different 
fruit  from  that  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Downer,  ten 
years  since.  As  Mr.  Downer  originated  or  dif- 
tused  the  variety,  I  conclude  that  I  received  mine 
from  the  true  source.  As  fruited  from  the  origi- 
nal trees  the  description  is  :    medium  to  large, 


conical  ;  skin  white  nearly  covered  with  red  ; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  good ;  freestone  ;  ripens  (here) 

August  1st. 
Exquisite,  a  white-fleshed  freestone,   ripening 

(here)  middle  of  July.  Resembles  the  Gro8.se 
Mignmne,  and  originated  by  A.  de  Cardenc,  Esq., 
of  South  Carohna.  Mr.  Nelson  has,  no  doubt, 
the  Osceola  for  the  Exquisite,  as  his  description 
answers  somewhat  for  that  variety,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  the  flesh  of  the  Osceola  is  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow  and  exquisite  apricot  flavor.  It 
ripens  here  beginning  of  September,  and  at  Mr. 
Chas.  Downing's  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Golden  Ball  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Indian  type 
and  a  shy  bearer.  I  have  discarded  it  as  posses- 
sing no  peculiar  merit. 

Pace  or  Finley  originated  upon  an  adjoining 

plantation  formerly  owned  by  a  Mr.  Pace.  Seeds 
of  this  Peach  were  sent  to  Mr.  Cox,  many  years 
ago,  and  these  produced  the  variety  called  by 
him  Columbia,— under  which  name  the  Pace  is 
generally  known  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
It  has  many  synonyms,  caused  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  variety  reproduces  itself  from  seed  with 

very  slight  variations. 

Leopold.  I  received  this  Peach  from  Mr.  Dow- 
ner and,  Uke  Mr.  Nelson,  found  it  a  cling.  If 
intended  for  the  Belgian  Peach,  Leopold  1st,  it 
is  entirely  incorrect,  as  the  lattef  is  a  white 

freestone. 

White  Olobe  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Late  White 

Heath.  This  type,  like  the  Columbia,  Lemon 
Cling,  and  a  few  others,  reproduces  itself  identi- 
cally by  seed ;  hence  its  numerous  synonyms 
throughout  the  country,  such  as  White  English 
Cling,  Eliza  Thomas,  Henrietta,  &c. 

Demminger^s  September  is  a  reproduction   of 
Lemon  Cling,  ripening  one  month  later  than  that 

favorite  variety. 

Lidian  Blood  Cling.     We  consider  this  one  of 

our  best  clingstones,  and  were  I  to  select  only  2 
clings  out  our  numerous  varieties,  I  would  first 
take  the  Chinese  Cling,  and  the  Indian  Blood 
Cling  next.  As  with  the  Columbia  or  Pace 
Peach,  the  Indian  Blood  belongs  to  a  popular 
Southern  type,  easily  reproduced  by  seed ;  some 
varieties,  however,  having  slight  modifications, 
such  as  being  more  or  less  red  fleshed,  but  all 
having  the  peculiar  markings  of  the  ty^)e,  such  as 
skin  downy  and  rough  and  striped.  The  pecu- 
liar vinmis  quality  of  this  Peach  can  only  be  at- 
tained in  a  warm  climate  and  a  warm  porous 
soil,  and  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  as  all 

clingstones  should  be,  there  is  no  Peach  of  its 
class  that  surpasses  the  Indian  Cling. 


COOK'S  TOMATOES. 

•  BY    T.  G.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Having  observed  in  your  January  number  that 
J.  R  .  S.  considers  the  ''Cook's  Favorite  Tomato 
a  tcorthless,  hollow  sort,"  I  am  prompted  to  give 
your  readers  my  experience  of  two  years  fruiting 
that  variety.     I  raise  them  for  a  late  crop. 

My  usual  mode  is  to  set  them  4  by  4  feet,  on 
the  same  ground  after  a  crop  of  early  peas,  they 
being  the  second  crop.  I  find  by  reference  to  my 
Day  Book,  the  plants  were  set  on  the  22d  and 
23d  days  of  June,  1806,  on  one  acre,  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  bearing  qualities  of  that 
variety.  On  the  23rd  of  August  picked  the  first 
ripe  fruit— 5  baskets— (|  of  a  bushel  to  a  basket), 
and  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  at  one  picking, 
picked  49  baskets  from  that  acre.  Whole  amount 
picked  from  acre  five  hundred  and  fifty  (550)  bas- 
kets. The  plants  were  killed  by  frost  on  the  6th 
of  October,  the  vines,  at  the  time,  having  a  great 
number  of  tomatoes  in  the  various  stages  of  grow- 
ing and  ripening  on  them.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  I  counted  as  many  as  100  tomatoes  on 
a  plant. 

I  consider  their  specific  gravity  equal  to  any 
other  variety.  I  had  one  bushel  weighed  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  at  our  Annual  Fair.  Se- 
lected fruit,  weight  57  pounds.  I  sold  to  Messrs. 
Sharp,  Fries  &  Co.,  of  Millville,  between  one  and 
two  thousand  baskets,  at  31  cents  per  basket,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  paying  but  25  cents  per 
basket  for  other  varieties.  They  tested  them, 
and  found  they  would  fill  full  fifty  per  cent,  more 
cans  per  basket  than  the  other  varieties,  and  un- 


hesitatingly pronounced  them  the  very  best  toma- 
toes they  ever  had  canned.  They  were  so  pleased 
with  them,  they  procured  seed  of  that  variety  and 
distributed  it  among  their  growers,  and  desired 
to  have  no  other.  Last  summer  I  also  grew  them 
extensively,  (for  a  new  beginner,)  and  was  offered 
by  Messrs.  S.  F.  &  Co.,  as  high  as  40  cents  per 
bushel  for  them. 

I  visited  New  York  City  markets  in  the  month 
of  August,  1806,  also  Long  Island,  conversing 
freely 'With  the  fancy  truckers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  best  variety  of  tomato 
to  raise.  Found  the  tomato  that  brought  the 
highest  price  in  market,  and  was  the  most  ap- 
proved by  the  truckers,  was  there  known  as  the 
Peach  Tomato,  and  grown  by  some  of  them  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  I  believe  it  to  be  none 
other  than  the  variety  known  here  as  the  Cook^s 
Favorite. 

I  have  grown  several  varieties  previous  to  the 
past  season— Fejee,  Large  Red,  Landreth's  Ex- 
tra Early,  and  many  other  varieties,  names  not 
known  to  me.  I  consider  "Cook's  Favorite" 
the  best  for  a  late  crop,  and  Landreth's  Extra 
Early  for  an  early  crop. 

I  have  sold  from  the  latter  variety  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1867,  fruit  at  85  per  basket  in  the  Dock 
St.  Market.  I  consider  the  former  strong  feeders, 
requiring  good  fertilizing;  fruit  medium  size,' 
more  true  to  shape  than  any  other  variety  ;  ripens 
up  uniformly  to  the  very  stem.  I  am  requested  by 
the  above  Manufacturing  Co.  to  order,  for  them, 
5  pounds  of  seed  of  the  Cook's  Favorite  for  the 
coming  season,  after  testing  them  2  years. 


EDITORIAL. 


FAILURES  IN  PEAR  CULTURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  notwithstanding 
the  erroneous  principles  of  Fruit  Culture  so  pre- 
valent, and  which  we  have  labored  for  so  many 
years  to  show  to  be  wrong,  those  who  have  op- 
posed, and  continue  to  oppose,  any  departure 
from  these  principles  are  mainly  those  who  con- 
tinue to  record  their  failures,  and  are  ready  to 
pronounce  Fruit  Culture  "a  humbug."  Take 
for  instance  Mr.  Quinn,  whose  admirable  essay 
iast  September,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 


cultural Society,  has  been  so  widely  read  and 
commented  on.  His  views  of  Pear  Culture  ar« 
undoubtedly  the  very  best  that  could  be  founded 
on  the  old  style  system  ;  and  yet  with  that  can- 
dor which  has  always  made  anything  from  Mr. 
Quinn  have  weight,  he  freely  acknowledges  that 
he  has  failed  totally  with  his  system.  He  says 
"after  fourteen  years  of  practical  exi)erience  with 
Pears  and  their  culture,  and  having  had  under 
my  charge  part  of  that  time  more  than  100  vari- 
eties, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  contrary  to 
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\ny  former  views,  that,  with  a  single  exception, 
(the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme),  the  culture  of  the 
dwarf  Pear  is  a  fiiilure.     To  hold  out  any  longer 
would  be  obstinacy.    How  long  the  Duchesse  will 
do  well  lam  not  prepared  to  say. "    Mr.  Yoemans 
we  believe  has  had  to  graft  over  most  of  his  with 
Duchesse.     Mr.  Parry  has  abandoned  the  whole 
culture,  we  believe.      Mr.  Satterthwaite,   as  we 
judge  from  hia  remarks  in  public,  has  no  longer 
much  faith  in  dwarfs,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known 
10  all  readers  of  agricultural  journals  that  at  all 
the  meetings  of  Fruit  growers  the  reports  of  fail- 
ures in  Fruit  Growing  are  loud  and  deep.     Yet 
some  people  do  grow  Fruit,  and  there  is  much 
grown— this  side  of  the  question  Mr.  IJarry  ably 
maintains ;  a  correct  system  makes  the  difference. 
Now  when  we  find  men  deploring  the  results 
of  the  systems  they  have   advocated,  is  it  not 
strange  to  find  them  resolutely  clinging  to  them, 
and  rather  disposed  to  ridicule  than  to  aid  those  j 
who  would  help  them  in  finding  a  better  one  ?       j 
Let  us  take  particularly  the  Dwarf  Pear  which  j 
the  advocates  of  the  old  systems  of  culture  seem  ^ 
to  have  especially  agreed  on  abandoning  the  cul-  | 
ture  of,  excei)t  in  the  case  of  a  very  limited  num-  ; 
ber  of  varieties. 

Here  we  have  a  fruit  grafted  on  a  stock  ex- 
pi-essly  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  vitality  in 
order  that  the  great  result  of  weakened  vitaHty, 
early  bearing,  should  follow.  Having  placed 
them  under  circumstances  to  make  them  grow 
slow,  we  then  manure  them  very  highly  to  make 
them  grow  fast,  and  then  when  they  get  a-going  on 
this  fast  line,  we  are  offended,  and  take  to  sum- 
mer pruning  to  again  weaken  them  and  make 
them  grow  slow.  AVhat  can  we  expect  of  such  a 
mass  of  contradictory  practices  ? 

Then  again,  it  is  now  known  that  all  the  best 
feeding  fibres  are  near  the  surface.  One  near  the 
top  is  worth  fifty,  four  inches  below.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  knowledge,  a  system  is  followed  which  i 
tears  away  all  these  surface  feeders  every  few 
weeks,  and  the  tree  is  forced  to  a  succulency 
which  is  admirable  in  Corn,  Cabbage,  or  Aspar- 
agus, but  of  little  account  in  forming  hard 
healthy  wood  in  a  tree. 

The  season  is  now  come  when  it  will  be  well 
for  Fruit  growers  to  think  of  these  things.  We 
have  no  pet  theories  to  advocate,  or  practices  to 
defend.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  systems,  so  much 
so  that  some  of  the  best  advocates  of  these  prac- 
tices are  actually  abandoning  some  branches  of 
Fruit  Culture,— on  the  other  hand  we  point  out 


the  inconsistencies  of  their  principles,  and  if  we 
sometimes  present  other  practices,  it  is  not  thfvt 
we  think  them  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  but 
as  the  best  we  know,  and  hoping  if  others  do  not 
approve  of  them,  to  hear  of  some  more  still 
better. 


«•»»» 


NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL. 
The  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  is  admirably  suited 
to  fine  specimens  of  art  in  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  these  natural  advan- 
tages have  been  made  available  by  numerous 
gentlemen,  whose  country  seats  and  suburban 
homes  abound  in  every  direction,  and  furnish  a 
greater  number  of  well-kept  places,  and  with  a 
nicer  appreciation  of  correct  taste  than  we  think 
any  city  in  the  Union  can  boast  of. 

Along  some  of  the  roads  radiating  from  the 
city,  the  sides  are  lined  with  such  pretty  sj^eci- 
mens ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  no  entrance 
gates,  and  others  with  no  fences  but  Arborvitw, 
Osage  Orange,  or  other  hedge  plants,  it  seems 
more  like  a  drive  along  a  private  park  than  a 
public  road.     Limited  to  time,  we  could  not  call 
on  many  friends  whose  places  were  pointed  out 
to  us  while  driving  by,— but  we  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  turning  in   to   the  beautiful 
j  grounds  of  IL  Probasco,  Esq.,  especially  as  they 
;  had  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  notice  by 
1  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantk  MontJily.     Certainly 
i  there  is  nuich  to  praise  in  the  house  and  grounds^, 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  friendly  criticism,  we 
could  only  say  that  there  are  too  many  evergreens, 
too  few  masses  of  tlowering  shrubs,  and  the  style 
of  gardening,  tasteful  and  lx!autiful  as  it  is,  is  too 
much  the  prevailing  taste  of  Cincinnati  to  be 
'  matchless;  and  yet  the  natural  contour  of  surface 
afforded  an  excellent  chance  to  employ  a  different 
style  which  would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  the 
one  now  selected. 

For  the  great  prevalence  of  evergreens  however 
much  must  be  allowed  to  the  arboricultural  tastes 
of  Mr.  Probasco,  which,  of  course,  will  at  times 
interfere  with  the  love  of  mere  landscai^e  effect. 
The  Conifers  esi^jcially  seem  to  find  in  him  a 
munificent  patron. 

Here  were  many  scores  of  such  rare  things  as 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  pichta,  Pinus  grandis,  &c. 
imported  from  Europe,  in  quantities  enough  to 
ruin  the  business  of  most  American  nurserymen, 
'  who  seldom  meet  with  such  liberal  men  as  Mr. 
'  Probasco,  who  would  encourage  them  to  get  up  a 
stock  of  such  things. 


What  Mr.  Probasco's  place  is  as  a  country  seat, 
Mr.  Shelleto's  is  as  a  suburban  residence — a  type 
of  excellence  in  the  art.  It  is  too  common  an 
error  to  treat  the  house  and  small  grounds  of  this 
character,  on  the  same  principles  as  rule  in  the 
larger  country  places  ;  but  in  the  one  case  there 
should  be  very  little  pure  art  displayed,  and  the 
best  results  will  be  where  natural  scenery  is  the 
leader  and  guide.  The  nearer  the  city  however, 
more  artificial  styles  of  gardening  and  architec- 
ture please  ;  and  what  are  called  natural  places, 
look  puny  and  are  really  disagreeable.  The  de- 
signer of  Mr.  Shelleto's  house  and  grounds  has 
avoided  these  errors.  The  house  is  beyond  grand  ; 
it  is  really  a  magnificent  specimen  of  architectu- 
ral taste.  The  grounds  comprise  about  four 
acres,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  which 
is  topped  by  a  carved  capping  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful gray  stone,  known  here  as  Portsmouth  Sand- 
stone. We  were  informed  the  cost  of  the  place 
was  $150,000. 

The  commercial  gardening  of  Cincinnati  is 
still  prosperous.  Of  course  the  Grai>e  interest 
is  largely  represented,  but  the  finer  branches  re- 
ceive much  encouragement.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cook  of 
Walnut  Hills  has  many  fine  greenhouses,  and 
such  rare  things  as  Begonias,  Ferns,  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  The  nursery 
grounds  embrace  about  40  acres,  and  as  the  land 
is  considered  worth  $5,000  per  acre,  the  business 
should  be  considered  good  to  stand  it. 

A  few  minutes  at  Mr.  Pfieffer's,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  Monthly  in  Cin- 
cinnati, found  the  Grape  now  the  chief  subject 
of  interest.  Fruiting  specimens  of  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  were  just  in  order  for  testing,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous  lots  of  Ives' 
Seedling  about  the  place  we  saw  here.  In  a  cir- 
cle in  front  of  the  dwelling  house  was  a  large  lot 
of  the  General  Grant  Geranium,  which  we  have 
heard  suggested  might  be  a  shy  bloomer;  but 
which  was  here  flowering  in  profusion.  The 
seed  store  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Knott,  on  whom 
we  called  but  found  him  not.  We  did  find  a  very 
nice  collection  of  greenhouses  principally  for  bou- 
quet flowers,  with  more  new  ones  building.  In 
one  house  was  an  immense  rose  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground,  and  a  very  old  and  large  Helio- 
trope, from  which  many  a  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  flowers  had  been  cut  in  their  time,  and  "good 
for  many  more  "  was  plainly  engraved  on  their 
constitutions.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
getting  profitable  plants  for  cuttings  of  these 
things.     In  the  neighborhood  we  found  an  old 


correspondent  of  the  3fonthly,  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, whose  skill  in  growing  bedding  plants  has 
been  recorded.  These  indeed  are  the  leadins 
features  of  his  trade. 

Time  acted  tyranically  to  us,  and  gave  us  no 
chance  to  see  many  seedsmen  friends.  We 
made  a  passing  call  at  Wilder's  and  Stoms',  and 
found  them  both  in  good  spirits  at  the  prospects 
of  a  thriving  trade.  The  former  does  much  in 
the  way  of  recieving  fruits  on  commission,  and 
thousands  of  boxes  of  Peaches  were  then  arri- 
ving, and  being  again  distributed  to  all  places 
round. 

A  few  miles  outside  of  the  city,  at  Lockland 
Station,  we  found  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Francis 
Pentland,  the  fjxvorite  gardener  of  the  late  Mr. 
Longworth,  and  whose  hap[)y,  good-humored 
f{ice,  once  seen,  no  one  ever  forgets.  His  nursery 
of  20  acres  was  fully  stocked  with  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees,  and  the  whole  place  far  better 
kept  than  many  we  saw  West.  The  Cherry  trees 
were  particularly  healthy  and  nice.  He  also 
gives  great  attention  to  rare  and  choice  flowers, 
and  bedding  plants,  and  will  no  doubt  in  a  few 
years  be  amongst  the  leading  American  nursery- 
men, as  he  has  a  worthy  ambition  equal  to  his 
skill.  Mr.  Heaver  and  Mr.  McCullough,  have 
both  fine  places,  but  with  a  disinterestedness,  we 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  admiring,  and 
shall  hereafter  run  no  danger  of  forgetting, 
generously  gave  themselves  up  as  our  guides  to 
those  places  where  we  could  see  the  most  in  the 
shortest  time,  instead  of  to  their  own  isolated 
places. 


— »» 


CURCULIO. 
Dr.  Hall  of  Alton,  III.,  as  we  saw  with  own 
eyes  last  summer,  has  conquered  the  Curculio. 
The  Alton  Horticultural  Society  has  published  a 
very  valuable  essay  by  this  gentleman.  He 
shows  the  insect  punctures  and  injures  other 
fruits,  but  the  larva  do  not  perfect  themselves. 
No  good  therefore  results  from  destroying  such 
fruit,  so  far  as  Curculio  are  concerned.  He  finds 
the  decay  from  stung  Plums,  resting  against  a 
shoot,  will  sometimes  produce  Plum  knots.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  some  Plums  perfect  though 
"stung,"  this  the  author  says  is  owing  to  the 
eggs  Ixnng  destroyed  by  a  few  days  wet  weather, 
before  they  develop  nmch.  They  rarely  fly  at 
night,  and  not  often  in  warm  days.  One  Curcu- 
lio lays  from  10  to  53  eggs,  occui)ying  at  most  18 
days.  The  insect  easily  falls  from  the  tree  by  a 
sudden  jar.     As  to  remedies,  lime  has  been  found 
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a  little  benefit  in  wet  weather,  but  none  in  dry. 
Hogs,  &c.,  in  orchards  to  eat  the  fallen  fruit  have 
been  found  a  little  good. 


we  have  ready  a  strip  of  half-inch  board  two-and- 
a-half  feet  wide.  One  end  of  this  is  secured  to  the 
forward  end   of  one  of  the  front  arms,  and  in 


The  author's  Curculio  Catcher  has  been  found  ;  like  manner  to  all  the  others  on  one  side  of  the 
effectual:  this  we  can  personally  corroborate,  and  j  machine,  and  fastened  to  the  handles.  Both 
we  think  it  no  more  than  justice  that  the  many  !  sides  are  made  alike.  The  office  of  these  strips 
oflers  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  ;  is  to  hold  the  outside  ends  of  the  arms  in  position; 
premiums  and  rewards  for  successful  remedies  be  |  they  also  hold  the  front  arms  from  closing, 
paid  to  Dr.  Hull.  If  some  recognition  of  his  sue-  |  These  outside  strips  also  receive  the  outside  edge 
cess  is  not  made  by  societies  that  have  made  i  of  the  canvass  which  is  fastened  to  them  as  well 


offers,  we  shall  not  highly  appreciate  similar  oflers 
In  future.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
machine — we  have  referred  to  it  in  past  volumes, 
but  this  account  is  very  clear  : 

"To  make  a  Curculio  Catcher  we  first  obtain 


as  the  several  arm  supports. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wheel  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  machine.  To  cover  the  opening  at 
this  point,  a  frame  is  raised  over  it,  which  is  also 
covered  with  canvass.     The  arms,  or  stretchers, 


a  light  wheel,  not  to  exceed  three  feet  in  diameter,  |  are  so  curved  that  the  motion  of  the  machine. 


the  axletree  of  which  should  be  about  ten  inches 
long.  We  next  construct  a  pair  of  handles,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  wheelbarrow,  but  much  more 


in  moving  from  one  tree  to  another,  should  bring 
everything  falling  on  the  canvass  to  depressed 
points,   one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  where 


depressed  at  the  point  designed  to  receive  the  openings  are  made  into  funnels  emptying  into 
bearings  of  the  axletree,  and  extending  forward  pockets  or  bags,  for  the  reception  of  insects  and 
of  the  wheel  just  ftir  enough  to  admit  a  cross  i  fallen  fruit.  The  whole  machine  should  n  t  ex- 
beani  to  connect  the  handles  at  this  point,  one-  |  ceed  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  breadth  by  twelve  or 
and-a-half  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  wheel  a  second  ■  thirteen  in  length.  These  are  for  large  orchard 
cross  Ix'am  is  framed  into  the  handles,  and  eigh-  |  trees ;  smaller  ones  could  be  protected  with  a 
teen  to  twenty-four  inches  further  back  a  third.  '  much  smaller  machine.  If  the  frame  work  has 
The  two  last  named  cross  beams  have  framed  to  j  been  properly  balanced,  the  machine  will  require 
their  under  sides  a  fourth  piece  centrally,  between  |  but  little  liftmg,  and  will  be  nearly  proi^elled  ])y 


the  handles  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
wheel.  To  the  handles  and  to  the  three  last 
named  pieces  the  arm  or  ribs  to  support 
the  canvass  are  to  be  fastened.  To  the  front  part 
of  the  beam  connecting  the  handles  in  front  of 
the  wheel,  the  ram  is  attached,  this  should  be 
covered  with  leather  stuffed  with  furniture  moss, 
a  dozen  or  more  thicknesses  of  old  hat  or  leather 


its  own  weight. 

This  Curculio  Catcher,  or  machine,  is  iim 
against  the  tree  three  or  four  times,  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  impart  a  decided  jarring  motion  to 
all  its  parts.  The  oj^erator  then  ])acks  far 
enough  to  bring  the  machine  to  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  the  rows,  turns  round  and  in  like 
manner  butts  the  tree  in  the  opposite  row.     In 


••■•* 


or  otiier  substance,  being  careful  to  use  no  more  '  this  way,  a  man  may  operate  on  three  hundred 

than  necessary  to  protect  the  tree  from  bruising.  ]  trees  per  hour. 

Ascertain  the  elevation  the  handles  should  have 

in  driving  and  support  them  in  that  position 

"We  now  put  in  place  the  stretchers  or  arms,  six 

for  each  side,  which  are  to  receive  and  support 

the  canvass.     We  put  the  front  arms  in  position. 

These  extend  back  to  near  the  centre  of  the 

wheel  on  each  side  and  in  front  of  the  wheel  (for 

large  machines,  say  six  feet,)  and  are  far  enough 

apart  to  receive  the  largest  tree  between  th.^m  on 

which  it  is  intended  to  ojierate.     The  reuiaiuing 

arms  are  supported  on  the  handles,  and  fastened 

to  them  and  to  the  two  cross  and  parallel  pieces 

in  the  rear  of  the  wheel.     These  are  so  placed  as 

to  divide  the  space  at  their  outer  ends  equally 

between  them  and  the  first  mentioned  stretchers, 


PARK  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  by  the  Newark  Advertiser^ 
that  the  citizens  of  that  place  have  voted  against 
having  the  proposed  grand  Park. 

The  ground  taken  was  that  such  a  disposition 
of  the  public  funds  was  an  imj)ositlon  on  the 
"hard-fisted  mechanics,  who  always  have  to  pay 
the  taxes."  In  our  time  we  have  never  known 
of  a  public  improvement  that  was  not  opposed 
as  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  which  did  not 
prove  after  adoption  to  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
poor  than  to  any  other  class. 

AVhile  in  the  West  last  year,  a  town  of  40,000, 
and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  handles.    Next  ]  between   two  rivers,  we  found  without  public 


water  works  ;  and  the  reason  given  was  that  the 
poor  opposed.  "They  didn't  want  to  use  the 
water,  nor,  of  course,  to  pay  taxes  to  get  water 
for  others  to  use."  More  money  had  been  spent 
in  that  town  on  "cisterns"  than  would  have 
fixed  up  a  dozen  water  works,  and  sustained  all 
the  poor  in  the  place  a  year  in  idleness.  Our 
friends  in  Newark  had  better  try  again. 


LONICERA  {Caprifolium)   BRACIIYPODA. 

Under  this  name  a  Honeysuckle  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  which  is  really  desirable  for  many 
different  purposes.     In  the  first  place  it  is  a  gen- 


:  nine  evergreen,  and  then  it  thrives  admirably  in 
j  the  shade.  It  creeps  likes  Ivy  and  makes  an  ex- 
I  cellent  green  carpeting  in  shady  places   under 

trees  where  grass  will  not  grow.     A  fault  with 

most  Honeysuckles  is  that  on  wire  trellises  they 

soon  get  to  the  top,  and  leave  the  bottom  bare. 

This  one  always  keeps  well  filled  from  bottom  to 
I  top.     Although  doing  well  in  the  shade  it  is  still 

better  in  the  sun,  in  which  case  it  blooms  more 
,  freely  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Its 
I  glossy  green  leaves  are  always  pleasant  to  look 

upon.  But  the  height  of  its  glory  is  to  get  a  run 
I  over  rock  work,  or  a  pile  of  old  stumps  ;  nothing 

can  excel  its  great  beauty  in  such  instances. 


SCRAPS   AND    aUERIES. 


Dwarf  Shrubs  for  Greenwood.—/.  H. 
says  :  "In  looking  over  the  Monthly  for  2nd  mo. 
(February), a  most  excellent  number  by  the  way, 
I  noticed  a  list  of  Dwarf  Shrubs  for  Greenwood. 
Does  the  Weigelia,  Pyrus,  Calycanthus,  Philadel- 
phus,  grow  no  higher  than  3  to  5  feet.  On  our 
poor  Long  Island  soil,  near  the  Hempstead 
Plains,  they  grow  8  to  10  feet.  Of  course  they 
will  not  if  properly  cut  back  ;  but  who  will  do  it  ? 
Haven't  I  seen  some  at  Median's  Germantown 
Nurseries  much  over  5  feet  ? 

[Our  correspondent  is  right ;  yet  they  are  so 
long  before  they  get  s">  high,  and  many  often  do 
not  reach  the  named  sizes,  that  we  still  think  they 
come  under  the  spirit  of  the  question  asked  us, 
if  tiot  to  tiie  very  letter.] 


in  weight.  The  real  fertilizing  matter  will  most 
likely  get  washed  away,  and  the  pores  filled  with 
pure  water,  which  is  a  heavier  material,  or  the 
coloring  matter  would  not  float  on  the  water 
when  washed  away.  We  should,  at  a  guess,  de- 
cide such  manure  to  be  heavier,  and  to  (kcrease 
in  value  with  its  weight.] 


Manure  Queries. — S.  L.  A.^  Cinnaminson, 
N.  J. — Which  is  most  valuable,  a  ton  of  long 
fresh  livery  stable  manure,  made  under  shelter, 
or  the  same  weight  of  the  same  manure  worked 
over  in  the  open  air  till  short,  not  for  immediate 
use  ?  Will  a  ton  of  the  long  manure,  worked 
over  until  short,  have  gained  or  lost  in  weight? 

[Manure  under  cover  is  better  than  manure 
exposed,  theoretically,  because  the  "juice  "  does 
not  wash  away  :  practically,  because  we  have 
seen  it  carefully  tried.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  this  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  pays  to  cover 
manure. 

Whether  the  long  manure  which  has  got  short 
in  the  open  air  gets  short  or  long  in  weight  we 
cannot  say ;  although  it  is  likely  it  will  increase 


Martha,  Iona  and  Adirondac  Grapes. — 
J.  JL,  Litiz,  Pa.,  says:  "  I  have  on  the  same 
trellis  with  a  Martha,  the  Iona  on  one  side  and 
the  Adirondalc  on  the  other,  of  same  age  (4  yea ry) 
and  same  care  and  cultivation.  But  the  ^lartha 
is  now  fully  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter  above  the 
ground,  and  fruited  twice,while  these  have  never 
shown  a  blossom,  and  are  now  the  size  of  a  wheat 
straw.  At  about  midsummer,  the  leaves  drop 
from  the  vine,  killed  by  mildew,  and  the  vim  8 
stop  growing.  I  don't  expect  they  will  ever  fruit 
with  me." 


Horticultural  Patents.— 5.  says  :  I  no- 
tice that  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  one  Mr. 
Vermilga,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  an  '  Invigorating 
Composition  for  Fruit  Trees,'  consisting  of 

3  lbs.  Sulphate  of  copper, 

1  lb.  Sulphur, 

1  oz.  Saltpetre, 

^  lb.  Iron  Filings." 

[Judge  Cadwallader  of  Pa.  has  decided  that  want 

of  novelty  is  fiital  to  a  patent-right.    There  is  no 

novelty  in  the  above— all  of  the  items,  and  in 

about  the  same  proportion,  have  been  used  to 
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"  Invigorate  Fruit  Trees,"  by  those  of  old  time. 
The  taste  for  horticultural  patents  is  a  curious 
one.  Why  not  patent  the  use  of  dead  monkeys  for 
Pear  trees  ?  Dead  hogs  have  been  tried,  but 
monkeys  would  be  a  "novel  "  idea. 

Shelter  to  Orchards.— J.  H.^  Lancaaier  Co. 
Pa.,  says  :  "In  planting  a  shelter  to  my  young 
orehard  I  have  two  objects  in  view  :  first,  to  shield 
the  trees  from  severe  cold  winds  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  from  blowing  down  the  fruit ;  and,  se- 
cond, to  afford  a  home  for  the  birds  in  summer, 
and  some  kinds  of  birds  in  winter  also.  What 
shall  I  plant  ? 

[Try  Scotch  Pine.] 

The  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry  "  is  a  new 
.«^ecret  order,  similar  to  Freemasonry,  having  for 
» its  main  object  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
We  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  popular  as 
nny  such  institution.  The  following  are  the 
othcers  : 

Masteu,  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,    7).  C. 

I-KfTT^RKR,  J.  R.  TH0MI»S0N,  Vermont. 

OVKRSEER,  ANSON  BARTLETT,  Ohio. 

Stkwaud.  WILLIAM  MUIR,  Missouri. 

A.SHT.  Stkm'd,   a.  8.  MOSS,  New  Yfyrk. 

*  nKV\.\iy,        Rev,  A.  B.  CiROSTI,  Penna. 

TREAsntKU,      WM.  M.  IRELAND,  Ptnirut. 

SurRETARY,       O.  H.  KELLEY,  Minnesota. 

(Ja teKeeper,  ED.  P.  FARIS.  Illinois. 


Hardiness  of  Clarke  Raspberry. — Mr. 
Zh-vgiehcl,  Nccdham,  Mass.,  writes:  "It  may  in- 
terest some  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  to  liear 
that  the  Clarke  Iias]thcrry  stood  the  winter  j^r- 
friitly  well — green  to  the  very  tips.  A  fair  test,  I 
suppose,  as  we  had  the  thermometer  as  low  as 
24''  below  zero,  the  first  part  of  February.  Phil- 
aihlphia  also  stood  well. 

fOur  readers  must  not  forget  that  temi)erature 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hardiness  of  a  Rasp- 
berry or  Blackberry.  If  they  keep  free  from  the 
i blackberry  rust  in  August  and  September,  the 
lowest  temperature  will  not  injure  them.  If  they 
then  get  the  rust  the  canes  do  not  ripen,  and  10^ 
of  frost  will  kill  them.  The  great  question  then 
is,  is  any  variety  free  from  rust  ?  So  far  the 
Clarke  and  Philadelphia  have  behaved  very  well 
n  this  respect.  Others  will,  also,  at  times.  We 
have  some  Linslcy's  FastolflT  Seedlings,  which 
ap^  now  quite  "  uninjured  "  by  the  winter  ;  but 
they  had  no  rust  last  fall.] 


try  for  market  gardeners.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  market  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cost  of 
labor  or  productions,  and  whether  the  consump- 
tion or  demand  will  warrant  a  skilled  hand  in 
emigrating  to  that  State  ?  Can  you  inform  me  of 
the  best  horticultural  paper  or  journal  (of  Cali- 
fornia) and  where  to  be  obtained  out  here.  If 
you  or  any  of  your  numerous  contributors  can 
give  any  information  on  the  subject,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me. 

[We  have  known  many  to  go  to  California,  and 
with  the  usual  result  in  all  cases  of  emigration, 
namely,  a  few  do  very  well,  but  the  majority  do 
no  better  in  the  change.  Labor  is  very  well  paid 
— on  the  other  hand,  expenses  are  enormous,  so 
that  if  one  gets  out  of  work,  or  misfortune  over- 
takes him,  all  he  has  earned  soon  goes.  The 
California  Farmer  at  San  Francisco,  a  weekly 
paper,  is  the  only  journal  of  the  kind  in  Califor- 
nia. Most  of  the  vegetables  of  the  East  grow, 
and  are  in  as  much  demand  in  California. 


California  Gardening— Ro/ B.^DeJavmre, 
O.,  asks:  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
ii'gards  California  as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  coun- 


Amonost  the  deaths  of  the  month,  we  are  very 
sorry  to  record  those  of  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  Jr.,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Horticultural  Society  will  take  official 
notice  of  the  latter,  and  the  proceedings  we  shall 
publish  next  month. 

Mustard  Seed. — 3/.,  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  in- 
quires : — "  Please  state  how  early  Mustard  must 
be  sown  to  rijien  seed  the  same  season." 

[We  have  had  no  experience  with  this  as  a 
market  crop  ;  but  suppose  if  sown  early  in  spring 
it  would  ripen  early  the  same  season.] 

Winter   along   Lake  Michigan.— C  T. 

Nathurst  says  ;  "  Our  winter  has  been  mild  for 
this  latitude.  We  are  near  the  South  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  the  prospect  of  fruit  is  great 
at  present.     Our  Horticultural  Society  is  "  re- 

j  constructing,"  and  expects  to  go  on  more  fiivor- 

I  ably  than  heretofore. 

I  Thornless  Black  Cap.— ^.  E.  D.  sends  us 
j  a  few  buds  to  show  how  hardy  it  has  proved  du- 
I  ring  the  past  winter.  But  all  Black  Caps  are 
!  hardy,  or  ought  to  be.  We  suppose  this  is  Davi- 
!  son\s  Thornless.  Possibly  this  variety  is  a  very 
'  good  thing — we  have  not  seen  it  growing.  Tliese 
I  pieces  of  canes  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  from 
j  the  old  Purple  Cane,  which  is  often  thornless. 

Fungus  Theory  of  Blight.—/.  H.  says  :  I 
like  the  fundus  theory  of  blighting  Pear  trees. 
Here  our  soil  is  too  poor  generally;  and  the  bark 
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is,  of  course,  too  rough  for  the  fungus  to  lodge  on. 
I  have  seen  a  few  specimens  on  Parsons'  highly- 
manured  grounds  blight,  but  they  will  not  unless 
highly  forced. 

[The  fungus  theory  of  fire  blight  in  the  Pear 
needs  nothing  but  a  pair  of  good  eyes  and  a  dis- 
position to  use  them  to  satisfy  doubters;  although, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "great  authority, 
Dubrieul,"  it  ought,  according  to  Boston  logic,  to 
take  some  time  to  "  see  it."] 


Tomatoes  Against  Fences.  —  If.,  Long 
Island,  says  :  I  liked  the  plan  of  planting  toma- 
toes against  a  board  fence,  that  I  shall  try  it 
again.  We  use  old  nursery  boxes  for  fences ; 
drove  stakes  in  the  ground,  between  which  we 
put  the  sides  of  said  boxes. 

[We  have  heard  truckmen  say  L.  B.'s  plan 
"won't  pay."  We  know  any  amateur  with  a 
small  yard  who  tries  it  will  not  stop  it.] 


Winter-killing  of  Evergreens. — J.  C. 
A'.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  asks  :  Can  you  tell 
me  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  thermometer 
in  Philadelphia  the  past  winter.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  2"^  below  zero  was  the  lowest, 
but  as  I  see  Hemlock  Spruces  and  other  ever- 
greens killed  or  seriously  injured,  that  escaped 
unhurt  a  few  winters  ago  when  the  thermometer 
was  13°  below  zero,  I  suppose  the  thermometer 
must  have  been  lower  than  I  supposed." 

[Our  correspondent  cannot  have  long  been  a 
reader  of  the  Gardener'^s  Monthly,  or  he  would 
know  that  low  temperature  is  not  a  direct  cause 
of  death  to  vegetation.  In  our  district  vegetation 
suffered  more  than  ever  before — but  we  believe 
5*^  l>elow  zero  was  the  lowest  degree.] 


Celtis.— 7.  II.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
"  Last  summer,  in  company  with  Pierce  Iloopes 
and  lady,  we  found  a  most  beautiful  Celtis  tree. 
Tlie  owner  had  no  name  but  Sugar  Berry,  and 
thought  it  was  brought  from  England.  Our 
Celtis  is  a  very  poor  tree,  but  this  resembled  a 
Ih^autiful  Osage  Orange  ;  leaves  dark  green,  very 
abundant  head,  of  a  globose  form.  Iloopes  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  On  the  strength  of 
that  specimen  we  have  ordered  several  from  E.  T. 
Transon  &  Bro.  Does  thee  know  anything  about 
the  foreign  varieties  ? 

[Notwithstanding  the  eminent  authority  of 
Mr.  McMinn,  the  late  Dr.  Darlington  and  other 
distinguished  botanists,  we  believe  all  the  Celtises 


in  Pennsylvania  are  forms  of  C.  occidentalis. 
These  can  be  had  in  almost  any  Nursery  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  keeps  a  general  collection  of  Orna- 
mental trees,  notwithstanding  the  wonder  of  our 
Boston  contemporary  that  "no  nursery  keeps 
them."  There  is  only  one  species  in  Europe,  C, 
Australis,  which  our  friend  can  see  in  the  "Ger- 
niantown  "  collection,  if  he  will  make  himself 
known,  or  ask  for  it  next  time  he  calls.  It  is  not 
near  as  much  like  the  form  he  describes  as  our 
native  ones. 


TiLDEN  To^iATO.— Henry  Clayton,  Middletown 
Del.  writes  that  he  planted  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  Tilden,  and  many  Early  Smooth  Red  and 
some  Keyes'  Prolific.  The  Keyes'  gave  a  few 
small  ones,  ripe  G  days  ahead  of  the  others — but 
the  yield  too  small  to  be  profitable.  The  Tilden 
ripened  about  the  same  time  as  Early  Smooth 
Red,  and  yielded  double  the  quantity.  The | fruit 
of  the  Tilden  in  that  neighborhood  is  universally 
spoken  of  in  high  praise. 


Pruning  to  Promote  Growth.— In  the 
March  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  Mr.  John 
Ellis  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  pruning. 
When  a  vine  or  tree  grows  poorly,  or  is  otherwise 
stunted  and  scrubby,  he  cuts  it  down ;  this  induces 
a  vigorous  start  of  leaves,  and  the  result  is  a  vig- 
orous growth  of  roots.  This  is  the  experience  of 
all  good  gardeners,  and  accords  with  the  prac- 
tice we  almost  monthly  reconmiend  to  our 
readers. 


Our  Pear  Trees  Doomed.— Lender  this  head 
a  Boston  contemporary  thus  si>eaks  of  the  Essay 
by  Mr.  Meehan,  before  the  American  Pomolgical 
Society  at  St.  Louis : 

*•  In  an  Essay,  read  before  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  the  writer  says  that  'he  is  well 
assured  that  though  fire  blight,  cracking  and 
other  diseases  are  the  means  of  destruction  to 
many  thousands  of  bushels  of  j^ears  annually,  de- 
bility destroys  its  tens  of  thousands.''  We  had 
thought  fire  blight,  so  called,  was  bad  enough  in 
the  west,  but  we  have  never  heard  anything 
about  debility.  We  hope  it  will  luft  attack  the 
fine  ix'ar  orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
Dubrieul,  the  great  French  authority,  does  not 
mention  this  disease,  nor  do  we  find  it  in  Thomas 
or  Barry,  and  we  apprehend  it  must  be  i)eculiar 
to  the  locality  of  the  writer." 

No  doubt  it  is  audacious  to  suggest  anything 
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beyond  what  the  omniscient  "  we "  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  Mr.  M.  will,  no  doubt,  beg  pardon 
in  due  time.  As  we  understand,  Mr.  M.  did  not 
go  to  St.  Louis,  to  repeat  what  Thomas,  Barry, 
or  Dubrieul,  "  the  great  French  authority  "  on 
American  Gardening,  had  said.  Lack  of  origi- 
nality may  be  a  merit  peculiar  to  magazines  pub- 
lished at  Boston— but  we  should  hardly  suppose 
it  would  be  looked  for  or  esteemed  in  a  public 
speaker. 


simple,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  any  kind 
of  a  stream,  from  a  shower  of  dew  to  a  stream  of 
rain,  is  very  effective.  We  have  not  had  any  in 
use,  but,  from  appearances,  really  believe  it  to  be 
a  valuable  invention. 


Advertising  in  the  Monthly — the  Wee- 
HAWKEN  Grape. — Mr.  D'Oench,  of  St.  Louis, 
writes  that,  seeing  an  advertisement  of  this 
grape  in  the  Monthhj,  he  sent  $5  to  Dr.  Siedhoff, 
and  got  no  Grape.  He  has  written  several  let- 
ters since  to  Dr.  S.,  and  can  get  no  reply  from 
him.  Mr.  D'Oench  is  a  gentleman,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  suppose  Dr.  Siedhoff 
was  otherwise.  As,  however,  we  recognize  a 
duty  to  our  readers  in  the  matter  of  advertise- 
ments, to  a  certain  extent,  we  give  the  facts  as 
stated  to  us. 


Agriculture  in  Cities.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  showing  the  increased  influence  of  Agri- 
culture, that  so  many  city  papers  are  casting 
about  for  Agricultural  Editors,  who  have  had 
some  little  more  than  library  exi>erience  for  such 
positions.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Median  has 
been  induced  lo  accept  a  position  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  ;  Mr.  Fuller  on  the  New  York  Sun; 
and  in  the  AVest,  we  see  some  talk  of  a  similar 
movement  in  the  St.  Louis  pajxjrs.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Wier,  a  well-known  Western  horticulturist,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  Lacon  (Ills.)  Ilonie  Journal. 


Horse  Badish. — Friend  HicJcs  says  :  I  can 
inform  our  friends  how  they  can  raise  horse-rad- 
ish without  taking  up  unnecessary  room  and 
without  manure.  Two  years  ago  we  threw  the 
crown  and  pieces  of  roots  on  the  woodpile.  They 
were  accidentally  covered  up,  and  we  were  sur- 
prised to  have  fine  horse  radish  growing  among 
the  wood-pile  chips.  We  like  the  plan,  as  they 
are  not  in  the  way  in  winter,  as  we  cover  hem 
with  logs,  and  the  roots  can  be  dug  sooner  for  it, 
and  in  summer  they  are  not  as  unsightly  as  stra- 
monium and  other  weeds  are. 


Page's  Patent  Pump-litter. — Mr.  Page, 
the  inventor,  called  on  us  last  fall  with  one  of  his 
pumps,  and  it  pleased  us  much.     The  principle  is 


Insect  Egos. — A  Farmer,  Elwor>d,  N.  J., 
writes:  "I  enclose  a  piece  of  grape  wood  on 
which  1  have  discovered  eggs  of  some  kind.  AVill 
you  inform  me,  through  the  Monthly,  what 
they  are  ? 

[Katydid.] 

"Wine  Plant."  The  following  has  been 
handed  to  us  by  a  Philadelphia  "Subscriber."— 
Extract— "TTecA-/^  Tr/6ime."— American  Insti- 
tute Farmers  Club— New  York— meeting,  Tues- 
day, March  3,  18G8. 

RiiURARB  Wine.  —  The  Club  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved—By  the  Farmers  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  "that  the  selling  of  common 
rhubarb  or  pie  plant,  in  its  different  varieties,  as 
a  Wine  Plant,  is  an  attempt  to  deceive  and  to 
defraud  the  people  of  this  country." 

Mr.  Caq^enter.  I  am  glad  this  resolution  has- 
passed,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough.  This  wine 
plant  is  more  than  an  imposition.  It  contains 
none  of  the  proi>erties  of  wine,  aud  it  is  injurious. 
Hundreds  of  barrels  are  brought  into  this  city 
(N.  Y.)  and  sold  from  '25  to  50  cents  per  gallon, 
and  is  used  to  adulterate  other  wines. 

A.  S.  Fuller.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  subject 
introduced— other  miserable  wines  have  been  en- 
couraged. AVe  have  had  quite  enough  of  Portu- 
gal Grapes  that  grow  on  the  Ilackensack  River. 

Dr.  Snodgrass— Was  glad  the  club  had  taken 
the  initial  step  towards  condemning  these  wines, 
and  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  they 
would  unanimously  protest  against  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  alcoholic  liquors. 

[The  above  extract  aflbrds  some  curious  re- 
flection. While  the  "Farmers"  of  New  York 
in  "club"  assembled,  take  the  "initiatory" 
step,  by  exploding  a  deadly  discharge  of  "reso- 
lutions," to  put  down  a  fraud,  Pennsylvanians, 
a  year  or  too  ago,  took  a  less  noisy,  but  more 
certain  method,  as  described  at  the  time  in  the 
Qardener^s  3/b)i</t7//,of  having  venders  imprisoned 
for  selling  things  for  wine  plants,  which  they  well 
knew  were  nothing  but  rhubarb  plants.  AVe 
offer  this  plan  as  an  amendment  to  the  club  re- 
solves. 


Again,  why  is  the  fury  of  the  club  reserved  for 
the  Rhubarb  Wine  ?  Under  its  nose  for  years, 
in  an  elegant  Broadway  establishment,  thousands 
of  gallons  of  "wine"  arc  sold  which  it  is  asser- 
ted is  made  from  a  grape,  but  which  we  informed 
our  readers  five  years  ago  was  a  fraud,  being 
made  from  Brandy  and  Elderberries ;  and  we 
have  therefore  looked  anxiuosly  and  annually, 
for  the  "club  "  and  our  other  New  York  friends 
who  are  hard  on  little  humbugs,  and  easy  on  big 
ones,  to  take  the  "initiatory  steps"  towards 
"the  discovery  of  the  fraud."] 


heads — cut  out  those  which  make  poor  ones— in 
Fall  plough  out  a  furrow,  turn  down  th(;  Cabbage 
so  that  water  will  run  out  of  the  head,  plough 
on  it  another  furrow.  Next  June  they  will  flower 
and  in  July  cut  the  seed.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
good  Cabbage  Seed— though  poor  heads,  stumps, 
and  trash  are  too  often  used.] 


Easter  Beurre  at  Parker  Earle's, 
South  Pass,  III. — I  find  an  error  in  your  report 
of  the  running  debate  on  Pears  at  St.  Louis.  I 
am  reported  as  saying  of  Beurre  Easter  that  it 
is  of  poor  quality  at  South  Pass— which  most 
certainly  I  did  not  say.  If  I  made  any  remark 
concerning  it,  it  was  of  precisely  an  opposite 
character.  I  am  a  little  sensitive  on  the  point, 
as  I  am  on  the  record  everywhere  in  fiivor  of  the 
Easter,  and  have  taken  much  pains  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  Pear  men  to  its  excellence  and 
great  value  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  our  long 
seasons  it  ripens  very  perfectly,  and  it  may  be  in 
use  during  the  whole  winter.  There  are  few  more 
iiiipoitant  pears  for  us  in  "Egypt." 

P.  S.     AViiiter  very  favorable,  and  fruit  pros- 
pect never  Ijctter. 


Winter  at  Toledo,  O.—M.  A.  S.  says:— 
AVinters  here  are  severe,  and  we  have  to  nurse 
many  plants  that  with  you  grow  under  neglect. 
I  see  the  "Tritomas"  as  plants  to  be  taken  up 
winters.  I  have  had  marked  success  in  leaving 
mine  out  with  a  good  covering  of  coarse  manure. 


Japan  PLANTS.-Jo/m  Feast S:  Sfm,  Baltimore.- 
Ilaving  received  perhaps  the  best  and  finest  col- 
lection of  plants  from  Japan  nearly  twelve 
months  since,  I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  fo- 
liage to  show  you  thebeauty  of  s<mie  150  varieties 
with  which  I  will  make  you  acquainted  hereafter, 
as  I  have  them  for  sale  (already  are  many  propa- 
gated) the  Rctinosporas  of  which  are  seven  and 
lovely,  if 'they  should  prove  hardy  the  acquisi- 
tion to  our  collections  will  Ik'  worth  mentioning. 
I  send  you  the  Skimmia  in  bloom. 

[Judging  from  the  numerous  little  fragments 
sent,  many  of  the  plants  are  new  to  cultivators, 
and  the  whole  collection  very  interesting  ] 


Gas  Lime. — P.  C,  Canton,  Stark  Co.,  O. — I 
received  the  January  number  of  the  Gardener'>s 
Monthly,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  and  may  order 
the  back  volumes  soon,  but  I  write  this  time  for 
the  purix)se  of  asking  your  advice,  to  wit :  we 
have  gas  works  in  our  town,  located  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  my  little  farm.  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  lime  that  can  be  had  for  a  trifle. 

1  thought  of  hauling  a  quantity  of  this  gas  lime 
on  a  field  that  I  exi)ect  to  break  up  for  corn.  It 
has  not  been  tried  with  us.  AVliat  think  you, 
will  it  pay,  or  will  the  black,  stinking  lime  poison 
my  land  ?  It  may  have  been  discussed  in  your 
valuable  Monthly  time  and  again,  or  other  papers, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  it.  I  am  in  the  small 
fruit  business  and  trucking  a  little.     Have  about 

2  acres  of  Strawberries,  1  acre  of  Grapes,  1  acre 
of  Rasplierries,  about  1(X)  Pear  trees  coming  on, 
&c.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  I  can  use  this  lime  with  profit.  The 
soil  of  the  most  of  my  farm,  (3()  acres),  is  of  a 
lively  gravelly  loam,  with  clay  subsoil. 

[On  grass  land  we  have  seen  much  benefit 
from  the  use  of  gas  lime,  and  at  other  times, 
much  injury  from  tlie  same  quantity.  We  believe 
that  it  varies  very  much  in  quality,  and  its  real 
value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  sixjcial  experi- 
ment cautiously  conducted.] 


Carbage  for  Seed.— Jlf.,  Harrishurg,  Pn. 
asks :  How  are  seed  of  Early  Cnbhages  raised  ? 
It  heads  were  transplanted  in  the  summer  would 
they  seed  the  same  season,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
raise  a  later  crop  and  set  out  the  following  Spring, 
as  with  late  varieties  ? 

[Sow  in  March  or  early  in  April,  grow  as  you 
would  for  cahhayej  striving  to  get  good  large 


B.,  Baltimore  County,  Md.  says :— I,  last  fall, 
planted  out  a  small  orchard  of  Pear  trees,  and 
want  to  cultivate  them  according  to  the  best  sys- 
tem. The  ground,  last  year,  was  heavily  ma- 
nured and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen 
inches,  and  planted  in  potatoes.  After  the  pota- 
toes were  dug,  it  was  again  well  ploughed,  and 
the  trees  planted  early. 

Now  will  you  tell  me— 1st.  How  you  would 
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proceed  if  they  were  your  own  ?  2d.  Have  you 
on  hand  a  number  of  your  Mrmthly^  in  which  you 
explain  fully  your  method  of  cultivating  trees  in 
8od — if  so  I  will  send  on  and  get  it. 

[We  should  seed  the  orchard  down  to  grass 
this  Spring.  If  they  were  planted  originally 
with  the  view  of  cultivating  between,  and  of 
course  set  very  wide  apart,  plant  another  lot  so 
as  to  make  double  the  number,  and  give  the 
whole  piece  up  to  the  trees.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  the  grass  grcu)  long  about  the  young  trees,  or 
it  will  take  away  the  moisture^  which  the  young 
trees  ought  to  have.  Cut  down  the  grass  several 
times  a  year,  and  this  will  do  it.  Let  your  trees 
branch  very  low,  and  they  will  soon  keep  the 
grass  down  for  themselves.  Top  dress  occasion- 
ally to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is 
the  whole  system  in  a  nut  shell.  It  is  not  "our" 
system.  When  a  boy  we  could  not  but  note  the 
superior  health  of  trees  in  pastures,  and  on 
lawns  which  were  regularly  mowed,  over  those 
grown  in  vegetable  gardens  where  the  soil  was 
constantly  dug  about  the  roots  ;  and  all  we  have 
since  said  has  been  only  this  and  nothing  more.] 


The  White  Willow.— By  G.  E.  A'.,  Pomo- 
na, Fa.— The  "White  Willow"  has  turned  up 
iu  our  county,  I  learn, by  some  one  peddling  cut- 
tings, or  rather  engaging  them  for  Spring.  He 
has  not  been  in  my  corner,  and  am  sorry  I  can- 
not give  you  particulars.  I  am  told  he  is  being 
encouraged.  I  have, since  I  heard  of  him, searched 
through  all  the  periodicals  saved  for  many  years 
back  for  information  on  the  subject,  but  in  vain. 
I  know  I  have  read  unfavomble  accounts  of  it 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  just  now  bring  them 
up.  Will  you  please  let  us  have  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Monthly,  the  whole  matter — its  adaptabili- 
ty, or  otherwise,  to  hedging— its  history,  &c. 


Dr.  Warder,  in  his  work  on  hedges,  does  not 
even  mention  it,  I  believe. 

[As  a  hedye  plant  the  White  Willow  will  not 
please  you.     In  the  West  it  does  well  where  a 

wind  break"   is  of  as  much  value  as  a  hedge.] 


(( 


Tamarak — John  G.  It.  K.,  Pomona,  Virginia^ 
says  :— What  do  you  take  the  "Tamarak  "  to  be. 
A  friend  from  Indiana  (not  well  versed  in  mat- 
ters of  the  kind)  has  been  telling  me  of  it  in  that 
State  as  being  very  abundant,  and  constituting 
large  "Tamarak  Swamps."  The  trees  being 
very  tall  and  the  ground  among  them  bedded 
with  moss — they  are  an  evergreen. 

[This  is  Larix  Americana,  the  American 
Larch,  and  though  of  the  Coniferous  family,  not 
Evergreen. 


CoTTOx  Culture— By  Orange,  .ludd  &  Co., 
New  York,  comes  just  in  time  to  be  of  service — 
we  know  nothing  to  refer  to  on  the  matter  but  it, 
and  we  judge  from  a  careful  perusal  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  reliable  Manual  of  Cotton  Culture. 


JuDD's  Horticultural  Annual  for  18G8. 
Last  year  was  the  first  of  this  series.  As  a  gen- 
eral summing  up  of  everything  new  during  the 
past  year  we  do  not  well  see  how  any  progressive 
Horticulturist  can  do  without  it. 


Tucker's  Annual  Register  of  Rural 
Affairs,  is  another  work  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Agriculture  as  the  other  Annual  does 
to  Horticulture,  and  of  similar  usefulness  in  its 
particular  line. 


The  Prairie  Farmer  Almanack  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  to  the  trade  from  having  in  it  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  of  nurserymen  we  have 
seen. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


New  Annuals. — Messrs.  Yilmorin  thus 
speak  of  some  new  ones : 

Heracleum  PLATYT.ENIUM.— This  fine  plant 
[umhelUferm)  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  ornamenting  lawns  and  large  gardens,  as 
well  for  its  large  floral  stem,  as  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  of  an  unusual  size  and  elegantly 
lobate. 


otherwise  it  germinates  only  a  year  after  being 
planted,  it  will  therefore  be  preferable  to  sow  it 
in  pots  or  in  the  nursery,  and  transplant  when 
fairly  started. 

Thladiantha  dubia.— The  male  plant  only 
of  this  elegant  hardy  perennial  climber  {Cucur- 
hitarcm),  which  produces  large  numbers  of  clus- 
ters of   fine  yellow  flowers,   was  known   until 


but  the  recent  introduction  of  the  female  plant 
which  bears  abundantlj^  large  fruits  of  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  will  allow  all  amateurs 
of  fine  climbers  to  cultivate  this  interesting  va- 
riety, the  more  so,  as  the  fruits,  when  ripe  take 
a  deep  scarlet  shade  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  fine  etiect  of  the  whole  plant. 

Campanula  medium  flore  roseo.  {Rose 
Canterbury  Bells). — This  new  and  very  fine  va- 
riety differs  from  the  Canterbury  Bells  known 
until  now  by  the  fresh  gay  and  pure  pink  color  of 
its  flowers ;  very  valufible  novelty. 

Cedroxella  can  a.  —  Perennial,  blooming 
however  the  lirst  year  if  sown  in  March-April  on 
a  hot-bed,  but  producing  its  full  effect  only  the 
second  season.  It  forms  a  fine  bushy  plant,  about 
2  feet  high,  covered  with  numerous  long  compact 
spikes  of  a  reddish  violet  or  violctish  carminate 

color. 

Sedum  spurium  coccineum.— Very  fine  per- 
ennial, superior  to  the  old  S.  spurium  by  its  fine 


deep  rosy  flowers,  very  valuable  for  borders,  suc- 
ceeding as  well  in  the  shade  as  in  the  hottest 
sun. 

SiLENE  PENDULA  RUBERRIMA.  —  Very  re- 
markable variety,  it  is  as  vigoi-ous  and  free 
blooming  as  Silene  pendula,  but  its  flowers  are  of 
a  deeper  crimson  tinge  and  its  stems,  leaves  and 
penduncles  of  a  brownish  pur[)le  color,  which 
extends  to  the  calyx  and  imparts  to  the  whole 
plant  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  aspect. 

WiGANDiA  ViGiERii.— This  is  One  of  our  best 
large  ornamental  leaved  plants,  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior in  size  to  W.  Caracasana,  from  which  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  silvery  tinge  of  its  im- 
mense leaves. 

Until  now  plants  of  this  variety  have  been  sold 
at  very  high  prices  ;  the  seed  is  exceedingly  small 
and  1-10  of  an  ounce  will  be  sutticient  for  grow- 
ing a  large  number  of  plants,  or  for  making  a 
good  quantity  of  pai)ers  for  retailing. 


NEW    AND    RARE    FRUITS. 


The  seed  requires  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  rii^e,    lately,  and  propagated  by  separation  of  its  roots. 


Varieties  of  Crab  Apple. — Frost.  <t'  Co., 
Bochester,  N.  Y.  contribute  the  following  paper, 
on  a  subject  of  which  Pomologists  generally  I 
know  little,  and  will  receive  their  best  thanks  for 
tlu'ir  paper : 

In  your  November  number  we  notice  a  com- 
munication from  (T.  T.  S.)  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  information  about  the  Lady  Crab 
Apple,  and  also  about  other  varieties  of  Crab 
Apples,  and  for  his  benefit  and  also  your  readers 
we  answer  his  inquiries. 

-  We  presume  the  name  Lady  Crab  originated 
with  us.  This  variety  we  imported  from  Andre 
Le  Roy  of  Angers,  France,  under  the  name  of 
Malus  baccata  fructu  Nigra,  but  upon  its  bearing 
we  found  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  was  not  a  6a(> 
eata  or  Siberian  Crab,  but  resembled  the  Lady 
Apple  in  shape  and  mode  of  bearing  its  fruit  in 
clusters,  but  much  smaller.  We  have  cut  a 
branch  30  inches  in  length,  on  which  were  127 
Apples.  The  fruit  is  about  one-half  the  size  of 
the  Lady  Apple — is  very  juicy,  and  has  a  deli- 
cious vinous  flavor.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and 
l)ears  abundantly,  and  in  time  of  ripening  would 
be  called  a  Fall  Apple.  We  gave  this  variety 
the  name  of  Lady  Crab  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Pomme  d'  Api,  the  genuine  Lady  Apple,  which 


is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description,  (but 
it  is  not  a  Crab). 

The  Api  Noir,  or  Black  Lady  Apple,  resembles 
the  common  Kady  Apple  in  size  and  shape,  dif- 
fering only  in  color,  which  is  nearly  black.  This 
is  erroneously  called  sometimes,  the  Black  Crab, 
or  Nigra. 

The  Tetofsky,  Hyslop  and  Hewes'  Virginia, 
are  generally  called  Crabs,  but  they  are  not. 
Tlie  Tetofsky  has  been  sent  out  by  some  West- 
ern nurserymen  under  the  name  of  Russian 
Crab. 

The  Hewes'  Vii^ginia  is  a  small  rusty  Apple, 
sometimes  with  a  dull  cheek,  and  much  sought 
for  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia,  for 
the  making  of  cider.     It  is  also  quite  hardy. 

The  Hyslop  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Lady 
Apple,  more  oblong  and  of  a  dark,  dull  red  color. 
It  is  much  sought  for  in  the  northwest  on  account 
of  its  hardiness,  and  succeeds  well  even  north  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Siberian  Crab  Apples  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  are  called  baccata,  and  all  of  them  are 
very  desirable  either  as  fruit  or  ornamental  trees, 
and  especially  as  ornamental  trees,  their  cultiva- 
tion has  been  much  neglected.  The  great  beauty 
consists  in  the  foliage,  the  beautiful  blossoms  in 
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Spring  and  the  handsome  fruit  in  early  Autumn. 
Most  of  those  varietic^s  are  very  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  hardiness,  succeeding  in  the  extreme 
north  where  other  sorts  cannot  be  grown,  and 
producing  fruit  which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
luxury  either  as  a  Preserve  or  Crab  Apple  Jelly. 
We  give  the  following  list  as  the  most  desirable, 
and  "all  are  quite  distinct :— Large  Red  Crab, 
Small  Red  Crab,  Large  Yellow  Crab,  Small  Yel- 
low Crab,  and  the  Transcendent. 

The  Currant  Crab,  sometimes  called  the  Cherry, 
has  small  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown 
currant,  and  bears  its  fruit  on  a  stem  like  the  | 
currant— it  is  only  valuable  as  an  ornamental  j 
tree.  When  in  blossom  it  is  very  beautiful.  | 
Mai  us  baccata  fructu  Striata,  or  Striped  Siberian  I 
Crab  is  quite  distinct.  The  fructu  maxima,  or  | 
large  fruited  Crab,  is  of  good  size  but  not  so  I 
large  as  the  Transcendent. 

The  Montreal  Beauty,  and  the  Foxley  Crabs, 
are  cultivated  by  some,  but  are  not  generally 
disseminated. 

The  double  flowering  Apple  might  be  called  a 

crab,  but  it  is  not  a  Sil)erian  or  baccata.     It  is 

exceedingly  ornamental,  and  is  much  admired  for 

its  showy  blossoms— it   is  frequently  sent  out 

under  the  names  of  Pyrus  and  Mains  spectabilis. 

Probably  the  largest,  handsomest  and   most 

valuable  of  all  the  crabs  is  the  Transcendent.  We 

do  not  know  its  origin,  but  Wm.  R.  Prince  of 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  claims  to  have  discovered 

it,  and  to  have  christened  it,  and  to  have  first 

sent  it  out  under  this  name.     We  think  some 

nurserymen  have  sent  the   Transcendent  Crab 

out  under  the  name  of  Tninsparent  Crab,  and 

we  are  not  aware  there  is  such  a  variety. 

The  Transcendent  is  a  great  bearer  and  very 
hardy.  We  saw  this  in  full  bearing  during  the 
summer  of  IBtMi  in  the  grounds  of  W.  M.  Harri- 
son, Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  trees  only  three 
years  planted.  Mr.  Ilarrifeon  informed  us  this 
was  the  only  sort  he  could  really  call  a  perfect 
success  with  him,  where  the  mercury  frequently 
went  from  35  to  45  degrees  below  Zero.  lie  in- 
formed us  he  had  procured  nearly  1000  trees  from 
the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
during  the  past  six  years,  and  distributed  there 
amongst  his  neighbors  in  Minnesota,  all  of  which 

had  done  well.  ^     ,     ,      ,,r   j        i.  i 

A  variety  called  the  Soulard,— We  do  not  know 

its  origin,  nor  if  it  is  Siberian— but  it  is  being 

called  for  as  such.    It  is  a  winter  variety  and  keeps 

well  until  May  and   June.      It  is  green  when 

picked  in  the  Autumn,  but  turns  to  a  beautiful 


yellow  during  Winter.  We  cannot  see  how  the 
Siberian  Crab,  or  any  variety  of  Autumn  Apples, 
that  can  be  made  valuable  for  making  cider,  on 
account  of  the  temperature  being  too  warm  at  time 
of  ripening,  but  would  be  desirable  for  making 
vinegar. 


Amelia  Peach— by  P.J.Bcrclmana,  Augusta, 
Georgia.— While  upon  the  subject  of  Peaches  I 
must  re-vindicate  the  name  of  Armlia  as  belong- 
ing by  priority  to  a  Southern  Peach.     1  notice 
the  description  which  Mr.  Elliott  gives  of  Mr. 
Ilusmann's  Seedhng  Peach,  and  which,  as  before 
stated,  corresponds  with  a  reproduction  of  the 
Indian  type,  of  which  the  Columbia  is  the  stand- 
ing variety  for  its  freestone  section.     I  claim  the 
name  Amelia  for  a  Peach  originated  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Stroman  of  Orangeburg   District, 
South  Carolina,  and  known  in  the  trade  by  the 
former  name.     Not  disputing  the  right  of  any 
originator  to  name  his  seedling  fruits,  I  merely 
mention  the  fact  of  there  being  already  a  fruit  of 
the  same  name  known  and  differing  very  exten- 
sively, and  which  will  tend  to  create  confusion. 
The  description  of  the  Southern  Amelia  is : 
Large  to  very  large,  (9  to  10  inches  circumfer- 
ence) oblong,  with  a  blunt  protuberance ;  skin, 
creamy  white,  most  delicately  washed  with  crim- 
son.    Flesh  white,  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
vinous    and    of   the    highest   flavor,   freestone. 
Ripens  (here)  from  July  1st  to  July  5th.     Flow- 
ers small,  glands  reniform.     A  magnificent  fruit 
in  every  respect,  too  tender  to  stand  carriage  to 
distant  markets,  but  as  a  fruit  for  home  consump- 
tion it  stands  at  the   head  of  the  list  of  early 
Peaches,   and  equals  the  best  variety  of  any 

season.  ^      ,.       o  n  ,  t>      u 

Synonyms— Stroman'sCarohna,  Sally's  Peach, 

Orangeburg  Peach. 
As  regards  Mr.  Ilusmann's  Seedhng  Peach,  1 

would  remark  that  there  are  extensive  orchards 
here  planted  with  seedlings,  every  one  being  a 
Columbia,  and  differing  from  it  only,  where  dif- 
ference exist,  in  being  a  httle  later  in  maturity, 
thereby  giving  true  Columbia  Peaches  from  July 
l.-)th  to  the  beginning  of  September.  In  fact 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  uniformity  of 
fruit,  by  planting  the  seeds  of  the   Columbia 

Peach. 

If  a  description  of  the  best  Southern  Peaches 
shoidd  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  few  notes 
I  in  a  future  number. 

[Our  readers  will  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
!  Berckmans  for  the  proposed  favor.] 


( 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


Quassia  for  Insects.— In  the  report  of  that 
very  useful  Horticultural  Society  Society,  Alton 
(Ills.)  just  received,  Mr.  G.  G.  Mygatt,  Rich- 
mond, Ills.,  has  had  great  success  in  killing  black 
and  green  aphis  in  cherries,  by  using  Quassia  ; 
he  says : 

"  I  made  a  decoction  of  the  wood  of  Quassia, 
which  is  found  in  all  druggist  shops,  say  four 
ounces  of  Quassia  to  a  pail  of  water  ;  boil  15  or  20 
minutes. 

I  used  a  large  dish-pan  with  handles, — filled 
it  about  half  full,  when  cold.  An  assistant  car- 
ried the  pan  while  I  carefully  bent  the  infested 
part  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  gave  it  a  few 
lateral  motions;  and  shook  it  to  prevent  too  much 
waste  of  the  decoction. 


Col.  Bainbridge  of  De  Soto,  Mo.,  has  a 
model  apple  orchard  of  over  4000  trees,  which 
is  now  six  years  planted,  and  are  bearing  con- 
siderable fruit.  He  has  already  sent  to  market, 
this  season,  quite  a  lot  of  Keswick  Codlin  apples. 
His  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  will  soon 
be  ready  to  pick.  He  has  kept  the  orchard  under 
constant  cultivation,  which  accounts  for  the  fine 
growth  of  his  trees.  He  has  suffered  considera- 
bly by  the  depredations  of  the  borer,  but  says  he 
has  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  both  the  apple 
and  peach  borer,  which  is,  to  make  a  thick  white- 
wash and  apply  to  the  body  of  his  trees  in 
June.  He  says,  a  thick  coat  of  this  will  keep  off 
the  miller,  and  is,  besides,  an  excellent  fertilizer. 
— Bural  World. 


HORTICULTURAL   NOTICES. 


THE  VINELAND  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  report  of  the  February  meeting 
is  from  the  Vineland  Independent : 

Philip  Snyder  Esq.,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  valuable  ex- 
temporaneous remarks  of  Thomas  Meehan,  editor 
of  the  Gardener''s  Monthly,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
theory  and  practice  of  fruit  culture."  It  was  as 
the  learned  lecturer  said,  a,  fruit  talk,  and  judging 
from  the  profound  attention  paid  by  the  audience, 
just  such  a  talk  as  Vineland  wanted.  Mr. 
Meehan,  said  that  persons  often  failed  from  a 
miscalculation  in  planting,  they  counted  so  many 
'berries  to  a  plant,  so  many  plants  to  an  acre,  and 
fanci^  the  one  multiplied  by  the  other  gave  the 
sum  total  product ;  but  such  too  often  resulted 
otherwise  when  measured  by  the  quart. 

Dwarf  Pears  were  equally  miscalculated  ;  the 
condition  of  the  sub-soil  often  disappointing  the 
brightest  hopes.  In  regard  also  to  other  fruits — 
the  fact  was  patent  that  any  man  with  nothing 
to  guide  him  but  a  theory,  never  could  grow, 
with  any  certainty,  any  of  our  fruits.  Theory 
says  don't  whitewash  trees  because  it  closes  the 
pores,  experience  shows  that  the  bark  has  no 
pores  to  close,  dead  bark,  and  everything  dead 


about  a  live  tree  is  better  removed — whitewash- 
ing is  beneficial. 

Theory  is  useful,  but  not  always  a  safe  guide, 
but  the  knowledge  of  principles  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  show  the  consistency  of  contradic- 
tions ;  as  for  instance,  a  child  blows  the  tips  of 
its  fingers  to  make  them  warm,  at  the  same  time 
his  father  may  be  blowing  a  cup  of  coffee  to  make 
it  cool,  and  observes  a  plain  contradiction,  but 
when  principles  are  explained  to  him,  its  all 
right.  He  sees  that  an  equilization  of  tempera- 
ture is  the  object  in  both  cases. 

It  is  foolish  to  copy  any  p«attern  too  closely ; 
our  forefathers  farmed,  and  in  their  way,  were 
pretty  good  farmers  ;  but  no  one  now  could  hope 
to  succeed  if  his  only  aim  was  to  '*  follow  suit  " 
— he  would  be  like  the  crockery  merchant,  who 
wishing  to  secure  a  particular  pattern,  sent  a 
cracked  plate  with  his  order,  and  got  back  a  set 
of  crockery,  all  cracked,  according  to  pattern. 

All  extremes  are  evils  ;  the  man  of  science,  (and 
he  understood  by  science,  book  learning)  looked  at 
the  practician  only  as  a  common  plodder,  while 
the  practical  man  looked  upon  the  other  with 
contempt. 

On  the  subject  of  new  principles  or  discoveries 
in  fruit  culture,  he  noticed  the  opinions  that  ex- 
isted as  to  a  law  of  progression  of  primaries  ;  for 
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instance,  a  mineral  phosphate  was  not  as  well 
adapted  to  nourish  plants,  as  the  same  elements 
that  have  been  prepared  by  vegetable  organiza- 
tion—vegetable decay.  -The  elements  are  few, 
but  the  forms  are  legion  ;  and  all  our  best  results 
arise  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
produce  the  desired  changes.  You  cannot  very 
easily  be  deceived  in  the  taste  of  mutton  and  beef, 
and  yet  these  two  forms  of  animal  life  from  which 
we  derive  these  differing  meats,  may  both  be  fed 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  growth, 
while  the  same  feedman  cannot  go  directly  to  the 
soil  and  abstract  his  own  nourishment  therefrom, 
(is  the  clay  eating  man  of  the  South  then  a 
my  thV— Uep.  )  but  receives  it  through  the  interme- 
diation of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  of  life  ;  and 
by  a  similar  law,  though  not  generally  acknow- 
ledged, animal  and  vegetable  life  is  sustained. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  roots  of  plants 
grow  in  winter,  no  matter  how  frozen  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  the  internal  or  latent  heat  of 
the  rootlet  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  absorption  and 
thus  save  the  tree,  or  shrub  from  death  by  evap- 
oration. That  evaporation  goes  on  actively  in 
winter  is  i)roven  by  the  fact  that  many  fall 
planted  trees  die  from  this  cause  before  the  equil- 
ibrium of  absorption  has  been  set  up  by  the  roots. 
The  character  of  roots  are  two-fold,  the  upper  or 
fine  roots  which  annually  die,  are  the  f(H;ding 
roots  ;  the  others  are  adapted  to  sustain  the 
plant  itself,  and  maintain  it  over  dry  seasons, 
when  the  feeding  roots  are  unable  to  feed  for  a 

crop. 

Pruning.— This  operation  weakens  vitality, 
e8i)ecially  summer  pruning,and  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  osier  willow— for  a  willow  left  unpruned, in 
a  given  number  of  years,  would  be  some  five  or 
six  times  more  bulky  than  one  continually  cut  for 
its  branches.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  skill 
with  the  fruit  grower,  often  to  reduce  the  vital- 
ity of  a  tree  in  order  to  increase  its  produce  in 

fruit. 

The  law  of  lost  force  was  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  vine,  which,  failing  to  find  some  kindly 
support,  wastes  its  vital  force  in  vain  efforts  to 
comply  with  its  climbing  habit.  The  parasitic 
enemies  of  plants  were  shown  to  attack  them  in  a 
healthy  as  well  as  a  diseased  condition,  and  it  was 
as  necessary  to  destroy  mildewed  leaves,  on  their 
first  appearance,  as  any  other  parasite,  in  order, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  to  prevent  the  perfecting 
of  its  seed. 

The  rule  generally  recognized  now  in  regard  to 
foreign  and  home  strawberries  was,  to  put  the 


former,  of  which  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  was  a 
specimen,  into  a  heavy  soil,  and  give  them  high 
cultivation ;  while  American  varieties,  such  as 
the  Agriculturist  and  the  Wilson,  delight  in  a 

light  soil  and  bed  culture. 

The  Blackberry  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of 

adaptation  to  soils.     The  Lawton  prefers  high 

ground. 

llasi)berries  should  not  be  planted  deeper  than 

they  grew,  though  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant 

might.  Gooseberries  are  more  apt  to  mildew  here 

than  farthcir  North,   in  cool  latitudes  and  on 

high  ground. 

The  fire  blight  on  the  pear  is  considered  to  arise 

from  a  parasitic  fungus  which  germinates  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  which,  growing  round  the  stem, 
effectually  girdles  the  tree,  and  practically  de- 
stroys it. 

The  leaf  blight  is  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy. 

It  is  a  virus  drawn,  most  probably  through  the 

roots,  and  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 

leaves,  be(!ome8  like  little  germinated  black  spots. 

What  we  find  on  the  leaves  in  July  is  the  result 

we  speak  of. 
The  questions  to  which  Mr.  Meehan's  lecture 

gave  rise  were  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how 
much  practical  knowledge  was  thereby  elicited 
from  the  able  k^cturor,  it  will  be  readily  acceded 
that  instruction  from  the  platform,  by  such  ob- 
servant students  of  nature,  cannot  fail  at  once  to 
encourage  Yinelanders,  and  raise  the  agricultural 

status  of  Vineland. 

The  notices  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  re- 
minder to  members  about  the  wish  of  the  Society, 
next  Saturday  evening,  to  examine  fruit  boxes 
and  crates,  "  large  and  small,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different,"' and  an  intimation  that,  at  next  week- 
ly meeting,  some  new  Tomato  seeds  will  be  do- 
nated to  members,  the  gift  of  J.  D.  Brown,  of 

Clarkesboro,  N.  J. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs  Holmes  and 

Voorhees,  strawberry  salesmen  in  New  York, 
which  made  good,  some  important  considerations 
on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  this  years'  crop 
of  berries.  That  from  notes  1st,  our  berries  in 
1867  were  ten  days  late  to  market ;  2nd,  the  bu- 
siness was  new  to  many  of  the  growers  ;  3rd,  the 
crop  was  unusually  large  ;  yet  Messrs.  Holmes 
and  Vorhees  netted  their  regular  shipper,  twelve 
cents  per  quart,  all  through  the  season.  The  in- 
ference these  gentlemen  draw  is  that  if  our  18(>H 
season  is  early  and  abundant  and  properly 
shipped,  the  proposed  "seven  cent"  rate  is  far 
too  low  an  estimate. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

In  a  late  number,  Mr.  II.  AV.  Sargent  gave  our 
readers  a  view  of  Levens  Hall,  which  is  famous 
for  its  topiary  work.  Topium  is  the  ancient  latin 
name  for  an  arbor  or  bower.     Cicero  uses  To- 


we  venture  to  defend  a  lady's  taste  in  gardening 
affairs  against  all  objectors.  So,  good  friend,  the 
Monthly  will  allow  you  to  shear  a  little,  but  not 
shear  much, — here  and  there — but  not  all  over  the 
place  ;  and  be  sure  you  have  not  to  do  as  the  boy 
who  sketched  a  figure  and  then  had  to  write  be- 


piarium  to  signify  a  picture  made  up  of  shrubs  i  "cath,  "this  is  the  drawing  of  a  horse."  If  you 
and  trees  ;  and  "topiary  work"  has  been  used  |  undertake  to  make  a  bird  or  beast,  let  it  speak 
by  our  modern  authors  to  signify  the  art  of  cut-    for  itself.     It  must  be  a  living  likeness,  or  we 


ting  trees  and  bushes  into  fancy  shapes  and  forms. 


shall  not  be  pleased.  Now  is  the  time  to  shear 
The  past  age  carried  the  rage  for  these  clipped  ;  these  things  into  shape.  In  our  climate  vegeta- 
trees  to  such  an  extravagant  extent,  that  with  I  tion  is  apt  to  grow  rank  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
the  revival  of  a  natural  taste  in  landscape  gar-  |  or  bush,  and  so  weaken  the  side  shoots.  It  is  best, 
deuing  during  the  last  generation,  the  topiary  art  therefore,  not  to  cut  the  sides  any  more  than  one 
fell  into  discredit ;  but  in  spite  of  our  love  for  can  help,  but  keep  clipping  away  from  the  top 
natural  U'auty,  we  do  think  more  of  this  sort  of  whenever  growth  is  made.  ^  This  principle  ap 
work  might  be  introduced  without  much  ground 
for  true  taste  to  criticise  severely.  AVe  trim  box 
edgings,  as  we,  members  of  the  male  persuasion, 
trim  our  beards  or  whiskers,  and  never  think 
they  look  any  the  worse  for  it ;  and  during  the 
few  past  years,  the  passion  for  cUpped  evergreen 
trees  has  spread  enormously.  Pear  trees  trained 
e.'tpalkr  or  feiice  fashion,  always  please  ;  and  so  of 
many  other  ways  of  training  things.  But,  says 
our  objecting  friend,  this  is  not  strictly  within 
the  topiary  art  as  it  is  generally  understood.  We 
di>  not  clip  our  beards  or  whiskers  into  represen- 
tations of  birds,  mice,  or  any  such  living  things, 
as  these  tree  artists  do,  which  is  true  ;  yet  it 
shows  that  the  artificial  is  appreciated,  the  limit 
to  it  iK'ing  the  only  subject  of  dispute. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing 
in  facts  as  we  find  them.  We  have  noted  that 
these  fancifully  trimmed  trees  almost  always  are 
admired   when  the  representation  is  good.      A 


plies  also  to  the  treatment  of  hedges.  As  to  the 
more  practical  matters  jxirtaining  to  this  depart- 
ment, we  may  say,  that  for  good  fiowers  fresh 
soil  is  very  important.  Things  seldom  ao  well 
two  years  running,  in  the  same  place.  Have  a 
care  that  the  roots  of  neighboring  trees  do  not 
get  into  the  l^ed  ;  they  rob  it  and  dry  it,  and  the 
flowers  dwindle  and  die.  If  beds  are  near  trees, 
go  round  the  bed  once  a  year  with  a  spade  and 
cut  oft'  all  the  roots  that  may  have  strayed  into 
the  bed.  This  is  very  important  in  beds  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  like  Malionias,  Euonymus,  Rhodo- 
d/'rulron.s,  which  like  shade,  but  not  dry,  impov- 
erished soil. 

lA'af  mould  is  good  for  flower:?  if  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  very  much  decayed  ;  when  but 
half  rotten  it  is  an  injury.  Rotten  sod  is  the 
best  soil  for  flowers  ;  and  cow  manure,  which  has 
lain  two  years  to  rot,  the  best  fertilizer.  Where 
rotten  sod  is  not  easily  obtained,  the  edging 
pair  of  vases  made  oiit  of  box  bushes,  or  any  ,  parings  of  walks  may  be  preserved  in  a  heap  for 
similar  piece  of  art,  arrests  the  attention  of  the    flower  purposes. 

most  rigid  purist  in  the  more  natural  schools  of  [  In  planting  out  flowers,  don't  take  them  at 
tiiste.  If  the  admirer  be  a  lady,  she  almost  al-  once  from  the  hot-house  to  the  open  ground,  set 
ways  praises  the  work,  and  as  what  a  lady  likes  the  pots  out  for  a  few  days  in  a  cold  frame  with 
or  dislikes  is  instinctive  and  natural,  we  may  be  plenty  of  air,  or  under  a  tree  in  a  sheltered  place, 
sure  there  is  real  subsUince  in  such  things,  and    JWfore  turning  them  out  of  pots,  water ;  and 
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when  sot  in  the  earth,  press  the  soil  very  hard 
about  the  flower  roots.  If  the  ground  be  dry, 
the  earth  cannot  be  pressed  too  hard. 

Don't  make  the  beds  very  high,  or  the  rains  in 
summer  will  run  oft"  too  rapidly.  After  smooth- 
1  ng  the  surface  peg  down  the  plants  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  soon.  The 
plants  also  push  out  side  shoots  easier.  Where 
small  twigs  can  be  had,  split  and  double  them 
like  hair  pins,  for  pegging  down  ;  where  these  are 
not  at  hand,  small  pieces  of  bast  mat  or  twine, 
doubled  and  dabbled  in  the  earth  by  the  ends, 
make  very  tine  ixigs. 

In  this  climate,  hot-house  plants  often  make 
noble  bedders.  The  Chinese  Rose,  Hibiscus,  is 
a  first-class  thing,  making  a  gorgeous  show  all 
summer.  The  Geranium,  also,  is  getting  im- 
mensely popular.  The  tree  Carnation  is  also  in 
much  recpiest.  The  Madagascar  Periwinkle, 
rose  and  white,  is  also  now  often  seen  in  beds  and 

masses. 

Climbing  plants  grow  faster  on  trellis  than  if 
lea  to  themselves  ;  stick  them  in  as  soon  as  the 
climbers  are  set  out. 

Deciduous  trees  can  be  safely  transplanted  after 
the  leaves  have  pushed,  and  up  to  the  first  of 
June  ;  but  the  new  leaves  must  be  taken  ofl",  and 
the  young  shoots  shortened.    In  a  few  weeks  they 
will  push  out  a  new  crop  of  leaves.     According 
to  *'  natural  laws,"  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  it 
would  injure  the  trees  very  much  ;  but,  after  a 
Urn  year's  observation  of  the  facts,  we  do  not  find 
it  hurt!-  the  vitality  of  the  trees  very  nmch.  while 
few  ever  die  so  treated.     Evergreens  seem  to  do 
Ix'tter  in  May  than  in  any  other  spring  month. 
Of  the  newer  evergreens,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  Libocedrus  decurrens.  Thuja 
ericoides,  are  ivally  good  additions  to  our  list. 

Tuberoses,  Gladiolus,  Tigridias,  Dahlias,  and 
other  bulbous  things  which  cannot  b<^  put  out  till 
the  ground  gets  warm,  oucht  not  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  earth  any  longer  than  necessary.  It  was 
once  supposed  they  thrive  best  in  poor  soil-an 
error  :  they  love  rich  food. 

Mow  lawns  verv  early  the  first  mowing  ;  or  at 
every  subsequent  mowing,  the  lawn  will  look 
brown  :  a  thin  sprinkling  of  salt  is  good  for  the 
lawn  just  en.mgh  salt  to  see  the  gniins  on  the 
surface  about  a' quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  An 
over-dose  will  destroy  the  grass.  Frequent  roll- 
iHg  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  goo<l  close  sod. 
AVhen  coarse  weeds  get  in  the  lawn,  hand  weed- 
ing is  the  best  remedy. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  soil  and  climate  for 
fruit  culture  in  the  world,  yet  probably  get  less 
returns  for  the  money  invested  than  any  people 
on  earth,  simply  because  we  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate labor  as  an  essential  element  of  success.— 
The  amount  of  practical  skill  and  in(;essant  care 
given  to  fruit  culture  in  Europe  before  the  in- 
numerable fruit  enemies  are  overcome,  would  as- 
tonish Americans.     The  writer  of  this  has  spent, 
every  year,  montlis  of  time  when  a  boy,  in  simply 
training  plums,   apricots,    cherries,   pears,    and 
peaches  to  walls  built  for  their  protection  ;  in  cap- 
turing moths,  wasps  and  insects,  during  sunnner  ; 
in  keeping  birds  from  the   buds;   in  pinching 
back  and  directing  the  course  of  summer  shoots, 
and,  in  innumerable  ways,  watching  the  progress 
and  maturity  of  fruits  which  would  have  "come 
to  nothing  "but  for  such  care.     Here  we  *'stick 
in  a  tree,"  and  if,  after  such  a  herculean  ellbrt, 
we  do  not  get  Titanic  results,  we  swear  at  Po- 
mona, and  pluck  her  image  from  our  hearts.     We 
do  not  care  how  much  money  we  pay  for  a  "new 
variety"  of  fruit,  but  think  nature  uses  us  badly 
if  she  asks  for  a  dime's  worth  of  labor  to  care  for 
it.     It  is  curious  to  read  the  learned  essays  in  the 
"secular"  papers  about  the  decline  of  fruit  grow- 
inff.     "  Elements  are  exhausted,"  "  systems  are 
wrong,"  "  varieties  run  out,"  and  so  (»n.     "  The 
soil  and  climate  once  grew  fruit  well  here,  but  it 
will  do  so  no  more."    The  truth  is,  in  new  local- 
ities insects  and  fungi,  inimical  to  fruit,  do  not 
exist ;  cannot  until  their  natural  food  first  comes. 
After  a  few  years  they  find  out  your  orchards  ; 
and  to  succeed  after  that  you  must  Jujlit  them.— 
Insects  and  blights  reproduce  themselves,  and 
we  must  gather  them  together  and  destroy  them 
Ixjfore  they  transcend  their  adolescent  state.   This 
is  the  only  remedy.    Washes,  oils,  preparations. 
&c.,  do  nmch  good  ;  but  nuich  more  may  l>e  done 
by  manual  lalMrr  than  is  generally  sui)po8ed.     In 
all  large  fruit  gardens,  it  would  pay  well  to  have 
!  a  man  esi)ecially  devoted  to  insects  and  fungi  de- 
struction, as  well  as  another  to  look  especially 
after  the  making  of  manure. 

^  Talking  of  prices  for  new  fruits  reminds  us 
how  many  new  strawbreries  will  soon  tremble  un- 
der their  first  introduciions  this  season  ;  as  well 
they  may,  considering  the  fate  of  all  the  new  ones 
of  the  past  score  of  years  or  so.  Because  we 
make  light  of  the  pretensions  of  so  many  of  the 
new  aspirants  for  popular  applause,  we  are  some- 
times charged  with  being  opposed  to  exi)eriment- 


ing.  No  such  thing  ;  but  we  are  opposed  to  pay- 
ing high  prices  annually  for  trash  ;  and,  worse 
still,  throwing  away  precious  time  in  testing 
kinds,  only  to  record  with  each  returning  summer 
that  the  best  strawberries,  taking  all  in  all,  are 
still  "Albany  Seedling,"  "Triomphe  de  Gand," 
and  "Ilovey's  Seedling."  As  for  trying,  good 
friends,  keep  on.  There  is  no  department  of  fruit 
culture  more  interesting  than  that  of  raising  seed- 
lings ;  but  only  do  not, when  you  have  the  "best 
you  ever  saw,"  imagine  that  you  have  seen  all 
the  best.     This  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

To  get  good  fruit  you  must  manure  well,  and 
we  are  often  asked  whether  this  is  not  best,  or 
that  is  not  better,  or  something  else  best  of  all. 
But,  really,  any  fertilizing  matter  is  good.  Old 
decayed  stable  manure  satisfies  us  for  everything  ; 
but  do  not  forget  what  we  have  often  said  about 
digging  amongst  the  roots.  Don't  do  it.  Surface 
manuring  is  daily  adding  to  its  advocates  ;  but 
in  particular  amongst  fruit  growers  ;  and  no  fruit, 
probably,  blesses  the  surface  manurer  more  heart- 
feltedly  than  the  Raspberry.  Put  a  few  inches 
of  rich,  rotten  stable  manure  about  your  Pliila- 
delphias,  and  you  will  not  think  them  much  infe- 
rior to  the  reputable  old  kinds  like  Brinckle's 
Orange,  Antwerp,  &c.— at  least  we  don't. 

As  to  general  May  rules,  we  may  say,  look 
sharp  after  insects.  Last  year  we  introduced  iie- 
troleum  as  an  insect  destroyer.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  discovery  of  modern  times  to  the  fruit 
grower.  In  over-doses  it  is  like  tobacco,  sulphur 
and  others,  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  trees.  We  have 
found  that  just  enough  to  make  a  barely  purple 
tinge  on  the  water  used  for  syringing  is  effectual 
in  destroying  most  insects.  If  one  dose  does  not 
do,  try  another  the  next  day.  Better  use  a  light 
dose  twice,  than  one  heavy  one,  which  kills  plant 
and  insects  both. 


•■■>» 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Surface  manuring,  so  valuable  for  fruits,  and 
herbs  grown  for  their  grain,  has  not  been  found 
so  advantageous  for  those  ^crops  which  require 
great  succulence  to  give  them  value.  Hence,  for 
Cabbage,  Celery,  and  such,  it  is  better  to  dig  in 
the  manure,  and  keep  the  surface  soil  as  freely 
stirred  and  deeply  hoed  as  you  please. 

There  has  been  quite  a  stir  the  past  few  years 
ni  new  vegetables,  and  this  year  will  be  an  im- 
portant one  on  the  fate  of  many  new  kinds.  Peas, 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  particularly  interested 


in  this  season's  results,  for  many  will,  no  doubt, 
sink  hereafter  into  oblivion,  or  something  worse. 
In  testing  things,  however,  let  our  friends  re- 
member that  the  last  is  often  first,  and  the  first 
last.  We  often  read  that  that  or  this  is  good  for 
nothing.  It  was  planted  a  week  sooner,  and  yet 
come  in  afterwards.  Vegetables  are  not  like 
horses,  where  the  odds  of  time  are  in  favor  of  win- 
ning. A  plant  early  set  often  gets  stunted  and 
has  to  rest  like  the  hare  in  iEsop's  fable,  and  the 
really  and  truly  slow-poking  tortoise,  under  such 
circumstances,  may  go  ahead  and  win.  Let  all 
your  plants  start  fair  together. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Brocoli  are  now  set 
out  for  fall  crops,  and  Endive  sown  for  winter  salad. 
Lettuce,  also,  for  summer  and  fall  use.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  sown  in  very  rich  [soil,  and  in  a 
partially  shaded  situation,  or  it  will  go  to  seed. 
Peas,  Beans,  and  other  crops,  should  be  sowed 
every  two  weeks.  They  do  much  better  than 
when  a  large  crop  is  sown  at  one  time,  and  then 
have  too  many  on  at  one  time  to  waste. 

Melons,  Cucumbers,  Corn,  Okra,  Squash, Beans. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Pepper,  Egg  plant<, 
Tomatoes,  and  other  tender  vegetables  that  do 
not  do  well  till  the  sun  gets  high,  and  the  ground 
warm,  should  go  into  the  soil  without  delay. 

Bean  poles  should  be  set  before  the  l)eans  are 
planted  ;  and  near  cities  where  they  are  compar- 
atively high  priced,  their  ends  should  be  charred. 
This  will  make  them  last  some  years. 

Many  now  find  it  pays  to  grow  plants  especially 
for  poles.  A  waste  piece  of  ground  may  \yc  set 
with  Willows,  Paulownias,  Ailanthus,  or  any 
fast  growing  trees  which  can  be  cut  every  second 
year. 


«•»>» 


GREENHOUSE. 

About  this  time,  in  this  latitude,  we  commence 
putting  out  tubs  and  large  pots  kept  under  cover 
through  winter,  and  used  in  summer  for  decora- 
tion of  the  grounds.  Oranges,  lemons.  Pome- 
granates, Crape  myrtles,  Pittosporums,  Agaves, 
Aloes,  and  Sago  jwilms  are  particularly  employed 
for  this  puqiosc.  ^lany  are  very  much  troubled 
about  re-potting  them  ;  but,  unless  very  healthy, 
they  are  often  injured  by  too  much  potting.  It 
is  safest  to  put  a  few  inches  of  well  decayed  cow 
manure  on  the  surface,  and  the  watering  will 
carry  the  nutriment  down  to  the  roots. 
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THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 


BY  P.  B.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  interesting  "Foreign  Eeminiscences "  of 
Mr.  Sargent  in  your  February  number,  bring  to 
mind  the  recollection  of  a  delightful  day  I  spent 
at  Killarney,  and  on  and  around  the  Lakes  in  the 
month  of  August  last.    1  arrived  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  left  Dublin  at  one 
p.  m.  the  same  day.     Took  lodgings  at  the  Rail- 
way Hotel ;  a  large,  well-kept  house,  with  rerw 
jew  guests.    The  Railway  Company  had  built  this 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  elegant  build- 
ing for  a  "  Turkish  Bath."     Both  this  "  Bath " 
and  the  hotel  are  magnificent  failures,  financially. 
I  was  told  that  the  Bath  did  not  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  sweeping  the  dust  out  of  it.     But  between 
the  Hotel  and  the  Bath  lay  a  charming  garden  of 
about  an  acre,  a  lawn  ornamented  with  the  most 
brilliant  of  fiower  beds  and  pretty  bits  of  rock- 
work. 

Many  of  our  watenng  place  hotels  might  bene- 
fit by  this  example— I  mean  the  garden.  After 
supper  1,  in  c'ompany  with  a  fellow  traveler, 
started  out  to  see  Killarney  by  gaslight,  or  rather 
starlight ;  for  I  think  gas  is  one  of  the  modern 
improvements  that  has  not  reached  the  beautiful 
Killarney.  Our  progress,  however,  was  soon  ar- 
rested—the  gates  were  locked,  and  we  were  only 
permitted  to  hear  the  dogs  of  Killarney  bark  in 
the  distance. 

You  know  that  was  the  locality  of  the  Fenian 
raid  the  spring  before,  and  many  amusing  inci- 
dents of  that  raid  were  told  us.  The  Railway 
Hotel  where  we  put  up  was  the  fort  in  which  all 
the  atfrighted  citizens,  with  their  household  goods, 
fied  for^'safety  on  the  rumored  approach  of  the 
Fenian  army — which  never  came. 

Early  next  morning  after  my  arrival  I  procured 
a  comfortable  ''Irish  jaunting  car,"  a  luxury] 
only  to  be  enjoyed  in  Ireland,  with  a  good  hu- 
mored, intelligent  driver,  and  started  for  a  ten 
mile  drive  up  the  banks  of  the  Lakes.     Our  first 
halt  was  at  the  famous  ruins  of  Mucross  Abbey, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sargent.     The  ruins  here  are 
beautiful  as'  ruins  can  be,  and  brought  to  my 
mind  a  saddened  reflection  upon  the  ancient  his- 
tory and  historical  names  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try.    The  grand  old  yew  tree  standing  in  the 
court,  like  a  monarch,  in  full  vigor,  in  the  midst 
of  decay,  awakened  a  more  agreeable  emotion. 


I  resumed  my  seat  on  the  "jaunting  car,"  and 
rattled  away  over  the  smoothest  of  drives  through 
the  splendid  well  kept  estate  of  the  Hon.  W.  Her- 
bert, a  gentleman  for  whom  everybody  seemed  to 
have  a  good  word.     For  miles  we  went  through 


this  estate,   admiring  the  road  which    was  as 
smooth  as  the  drives  of  the  Central  Park- the 
noble  old  trees  scattered  over  the  park  like  open- 
ings—the variety  and  richness  of  the  wild  looking 
plantations  that  skirted  the  drive,  filled  with  the 
brilliant  purple  heaths  in  full  bloom.     Here  we 
noted  great  groups  of  Yuccas  ;  then  Gynerium  or 
Pampas  Grass  almost  by  the  acre,  and  looking 
fully  naturalized  :  oak  trees  covered  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  dense  growth  of  small  ferns. 
All  the  new  and  rare  Evergreens  were  met  by 
turns :     Cryptomerias,    Auracarias,    Cupressus 
Lawsonianas,  AVellingtonias,  i&c,  &c.  ;  many  of 
them  of  large  size  and  perfect  form.     I  can  safely 
say,  that  a  more  interesting  drive  I  have  never 
enjoyed  than  this. 

Having  arrived  at  our  destination,  we  were 
met,  as  previously  arranged,  by  a  boat  which  was 
to  convey  me  back  to  Killarney,   through  the 
Lakes.     This  was  a  merry  and  charming  trip. 
The  scenery  of  these  lakes  is  a  strange  mixture- 
something  like  the  Irish  character.     Here  high, 
rugged,  wild  looking  mountains,  huge  rocks,  ap- 
parently blocking  up  our  channel,  with  a  rapid, 
t^urt^ling  current ;  then  we  emerge  into  a  placid 
little  lake,  with  bits  of  the  greenest  and  smooth- 
est of  lawns,  and  quaint  cottages  on  its  margin. 
The  boats  of  the  various  rival  hotels  were  pas- 
sing us  to  and  fro  quickly,  and  a  constant  fire  of 
humorous  raillery  was  kept  up  between  them, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  their  passengers.— 
These  boatmen    complained    bitterly  of   "dull 
times."     The  Fenian  excitement  or  something 
else  had  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  visi- 
tors to  Killarney  ;  but  the  light  hearted  fellows, 
with  all  their  hardships,  were  brimful  of  merri- 
ment. 
That  evening  I  took  leave  of  Killarney,  bound 

for  Cork. 


SOME  WINTER  FAVORITES— Xo.  1. 

BY  J.    C.   JOHNSTON. 

In  describing  a  certain  number  of  specialties, 
our  favorites  for  winter  decoration,  we  must  state 
before  proceeding  further,  that  all  these,  singly 


and  in  the  aggregate,  owe  much  to  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Fine  flowers,  however  well  grown  and  bloomed 
they  may  be,  brought  together  without  reference 
to  contrast  and  judicious  arrangement,  yield  a 
very  meagre  satisfaction  to  us.  Formal  rows  of 
pots,  ranged  side  by  side  like  bottles  on  the 
shelf  of  an  apothecary,  are  excusable  only  in  the 
greenhouse  of  a  dealer.  With  so  many  climbing 
and  trailing  plants  at  command,  ready  to  do  our 
bidding  on  wire,  there  is  no  excuse  for  huddling  a 
lot  of  shrubs  and  plants  together,  as  they  are 
too  often  seen  in  the  so-called  conservatories  of 
amateurs. 

If  we  can't  have  all  of  nature  under  glass,  let 
us  have  the  largest  instalment  possible,  or  the 
best  possible  imitations.  Nature  has  adopted 
every  imaginable  arrangement  of  growth,  except 
stiff  lines.  Even  the  fantastic,  in  her  hands,  is 
never  ungraceful.  No  wild  vine  festoons  the 
solitary  forest  tree  without  yielding  a  study  and 
a  solace  to  the  first  true  hearted  son  or  daughter 
of  Dame  Nature  that  chances  to  pause  and 
linger  under  its  grateful  shade. 

Do  we  strive  to  imitate  this  hapi)y  knack  of 
Nature,  in  its  graceful  combinations  of  arrange- 
ment ?  Certainly  not ;  and  yet  it  is  both  possible 
and  practicable. 

Dimcult  ?  Well— that  depends.  If  you  have 
a  fair  modicum  of  good  taste,  some  judgment, 
and  a  little  i)ractical  experience,  (your  own  and 
not  by  deputy),  the  happy  knack  alluded  to  is 
fall  of  encouraging  example.  But  if  you  have  to 
deix»nd  on  the  manipulations  of  a  hired  deputy, 
we  are  afraid  your  wooing  of  the  dame  aforesaid 
will  not  prosper  much.  Any  measure  of  suc- 
cess, however  trifling  it  may  appear,  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  ;  and  a  few  of  these  moves 
will  go  a  long  way  in  correcting  the  objectionable 
formality  of  ordinary  greenhouses. 

The  great  obstacle  to  overcome  is  in  the  striit- 
tures  themselves.  The  ordinary  "  lean-to, "  es- 
l>ecially  if  against  a  dwelling  house,  is  usually  a 
long,  narrow  affair,— about  the  last  place  under 
the  sun  Nature  would  be  likely  to  select  in  which 
to  do  herself  the  scantiest  measure  of  justi*. 
And  if  accessible  from  the  parlors,— the  most  ap- 
propriate manner  of  using  a  conservatory,— (and  , 
what  a  charming  addition  it  makes  to  a  happy 
home  in  winter,)  why  is  it  so  little  improvement 
has  been  adopted  with  us,  in  the  original  plan-  ^ 
ning  or  skilful  alteration  of  these  structures  ?        , 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  outline,  very 


briefly,  how  we  improved  our  "lean  to,"  other- 
wise some  of  the  hints  we  propose  to  ofler  here- 
after might  seem  lacking  in  several  important 
items  of  information.  First  of  all,  we  took  it  to 
pieces— demolished  it  in  toto— saving  the  glass  of 
course.  On  no  other  hypothesis,  save  the  cheap- 
ness of  lumber,  could  we  account  for  the  quanti- 
ty of  timber  in  that  greenhouse.  It  was  pro- 
digious. The  "lean  to"  rose  again  an  entire 
new  creation.  Length  as  before,  but  considerably 
wider— a  great  desideratum.  At  one  end  we 
added  an  octagonal  structure,  which,  intruding 
j  as  it  were  on  th.'it  angle  of  the  lean-to,  produced 
I  the  effect,  n<«crnrt/?//,  of  throwing  both  houses  into 
one.  Seen  through  the  glass  door  (opening  from 
:  the  parlor  on  a  flight  of  steps),  at  the  height  of 
the  flowering  season  (Dec.  to  April),  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  suggest,  for  the  same  space  and  at  the 
same  moderate  cost,  a  more  elfective  or  satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

The  octagon,  being  considerably  higher  than 
the  "  lean-to,"  with  a  circular  roof  or  dome  ta- 
IK'ring  to  a  point,  is  a  great  improvement  exter- 
nally as  well  as  internally.  The  height  thus 
gained  we  turn  to  account,  by  fixing  in  tlie  cen- 
tre a  substantial  iron  and  wire  circular  trellis, 
some  10  feet  high,  up  which  is  trained  Xois'-tte 
Roses,  in  combination  with  slender  y:r.)winir 
climbers,  that  neither  injure  nor  are  injured  by 
the  more  sturdy  roses.  This  trellis  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  bed,  raised  S(mie  ten  inches  above 
the  gravel  walk  which  surrounds  it. 

The  margins  of  this  bed  may  be  called  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  greeimess,  which  is  the  elleet 
aimed  at,  and  produced  by  a  liberal  planting  of 
Saxifragas,  Yinca,  Lobelia  speciosa,  &c.  Out 
of  this  green  fringe  ascends  the  showy  bloom  of 
various  colored  Crocus,  the  modest  face  of  the 
Snowdrop,  the  charming  Cyclamen  with  its  rich 
tip  of  magenta.  Narcissus,  Tulips  and  Primulas 
(these  last  grown  in  small  pots,  for  the  purpose, 
and  carefully  plunged). 

Behind  this  margin  are  Geraniums,  some  grow- 
ing in  the  bed,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  robust  foli- 
age ;  others  in  pots,  so  as  to  ensure  a  succession 
of  bloom.  One  or  two  stately  fellows,  of  almost 
sub-shrubby  habit,  are  trained  up  the  trellis  so 
as  to  hide  entirely  the  bare  portion  of  the  roses. 
To  our  surprise,  a  plant  of  Irisene,  now  3  feet 
high,  contributes  a  rich  effect  in  combination 
with  these  same  Geraniums— the  crimson  and 
niiiroon  sh;uled  leaves  contrasting  finely  with  the 
entiiuglement  of  green.     As  we  now  write,  (Feb. 
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Ttli,)  from  the  centre  trellis,  hundreds  of  the  most 
graceful  sprays  and  fairy  wreaths  droop  down- 
wards, shoot  forward  at  right  angles,  or  upwards 
— as  if  in  haste  to  greet  the  sun — with  scores  of 
lovely  carmine  blossoms,  modestly  claiming  ]>cr- 
mission  to  expand  in  company  with  gorgeous 
blooms,  here  and  there,  of  Noisette  America. 
It  is  Maurandia  Barclayana,  the  very  best  slen- 
der climber  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  here 
applied. 

One  narrow  shelf  directly  above,  and  serving 
to  disguise  the  hot-water  pipes,  holding  two  rows 
of  iK)ts,completes  the  circle  of  the  octagon  and  its 
embellishment,   in  addition  to  the  centre  beds, 


which  is  of  course  the  main  object.  This  bed  mea- 
sures only  7  ft.  across  ;  the  gravel  walk  2  ft. ;  the 
shelf  16  in., so  that  the  house  itself  is  only  a  small 
atfair  (large  as  it  may  appear  in  type).  But  it  an- 
swers our  purpose  thoroughly,  and  the  possession 
of  just  such  an  one  would  gladden  the  hearts  of 
many  an  amateur  plant  grower. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  junction  of  the  oc- 
tagon and  the  oblong  house  gives  the  eflect  of  a 
much  larger  oiien  space  in  the  latter,  which  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  shape  of  the  stage 
F.  (Our  explanation  requires,  however,  a  dia- 
gram, in  adding  which  it  must  be  understood  as 
not  drawn  to  any  scale.) 


-      .      ■    I.,  n," 
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On  this  open  space  are  placed  at  D,  E,  G  and  II 
wire  stands  and  pyramids,  of  different  shape,  size 
and  height,  filled  with  plants  growing  in  founda- 
tions of  moss  (similar  to  hanging  baskets).  One 
of  these  is  used  as  a  medium  in  which  to  plunge 
pots  of  plants  in  bloom  ;  and  all  have  Ivies,  Vin- 
cas  and  a  variety  of  creepers,  trained  in  diverse 
fashion  or  left  to  nimble  "at  their  own  sweet 
will. "  Between  F  and  D,  and  between  E  and  H, 
hanging  baskets  are  suspended  from  the  roof, 
which  associate  well  with  the  stands  and  pyra- 
mids below. 

Before  studying  the  effect  produced  by  the  ar- 
rangement just  described,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
understand  the  main  stage  for  floral  display,com- 
prised  in  the  angle  between  B,  C  and  F.  Detest- 
ing the  formal  plan  of  shelves,  our  aim  was  to  ob- 
tain the  effect  of  a  8?o/)j)i7  6a>iA'.  We,  therefore, 
divided  the  stage  into  three  divisions,  (call  them 


shelves,  if  you  please,  inasmuch  as  they  do  rise 
one  above  each  other.)  Ko.  1  is  2  feet  high,  with 
breadth  for  4  or  5  pots.  No.  2  is  1  foot,  3  inches 
higher  than  No.  1,  with  a  bold  scalloped  front, 
which  admits  high  plants  to  stand  on  No.  1, 
within  the  bays  or  indents.  No.  3  is  1  foot,  4 
inches  higher  than  No.  2.  The  dark  space  be- 
hnid  is  an  o^x^ning  with  a  ladder  below,  giving 
access  to  water,  removals,  &c.,  from  above. 

We  commence  the  front  of  No.  1  with  low 
growing  thing,  such  as  Primulas,  Hyacinths, 
Cinerarias,  Cupheas,  Ardisia  crenulata,  &c., 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  moderate  sized  plants 
of  Gemniums,  Daphnes,  Gesnerias,  low-grow- 
ing Camellias,  Callas,  &c.,  so  arranged  that  the 
plants  in  the  rear  shall  reach  up  to  the  level  of 
No.  2,  or,  rather,  a  little  above,  so  as  to  partly 
hide  the  first  vovi  of  pots  on  that  next  division  of 
the  stage. 
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The  same  principle  of  arrangement  as  adopted 
on  No.  2,  using  at  the  rear  still  higher  and  bold- 

« 

er  specimens,  especially  of  Geraniums,  with  large, 
high  colored  trusses.  Mixed  with  these  are  such 
Fuchsias  as  we  can  cultivate  so  as  to  bloom  in  win- 
ter, which  some  do,  and  many  won't,  coax  them  as 
you  may. 

No.  3  is  devoted  to  Camellias,  (succeeded  by 
llhododendrons)  with  here  and  there  a  Golden  Ar- 
borvitaj,  and  several  veteran  specimens  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums — the  most  indefatigable  of  bloomers. 
An  Aucuba  japonica,  at  the  rear  of  1  and  2,  is 
very  effective,  the  leaves  of  which  are  so  beauti- 
fully blotched  with  gold. 

The  front  of  the  oblong  house  is  occupied  by 
one  shelf,  I,  which  is  3  feet  wide.  It  has  a  plat- 
form on  the  left,  raised  9  inches,  to  counteract 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  dead  level.  On  this 
shelf  is  displayed  some  of  the  most  showy  and  at- 
tractive plants  in  full  rtower,being  most  conspicu- 
ous, seen  through  the  glass  door  (at  C,)  from  the 
parlor,  the  descent  from  which  into  the  conserva- 
tory is  by  a  fiight  of  6  steps. 

At  the  foot  of  these  steps,  next  the  stage,  there 
is  a  circular  wire  stand,  against  which  a  plant  of 
Tacsonia  manicata  is  trained.  Two  years  ago, 
it  was  planted  in  a  very  narrow  patch  of  well- 
prepared  soil,  on  the  level  of  the  floor.  From  the 
top  of  the  circular  stand  it  is  then  carried  on 
wires  to  the  roof,  over  the  glass  door  at  C,  along 
the  rear  of  the  house  to  B,  also  across  the  centre 
from  J  towards  F.  The  luxuriance  and  Ixjauty 
of  this  most  elegant  climber  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  is  similar  to  Passion  flower,  color 
a  very  brilliant  scarlet.  With  us  it  commences 
blooming  in  Dec'r  ;  has  now,  Feb.  18th,  about 
20  blooms  daily,  and,  from  the  number  of  buds, 
formed  and  forming,  will,  probably,  continue  in 
flower  some  time  longer.  It  is  a  very  mtinage- 
able  climber,  slender  stemmed,  not  too  dense  of 
foliage,  so  that  it  can  be  trained  under  the  roof 
of  a  conservatory  without  injury  to  the  plants 
below. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  our  winter  decoration  re- 
mains to  l3e  told,  but  is  not  easily  described.  On 
the  left  of  the  stair,  opening  from  the  parlor, 
there  is  a  shelf,  K,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  t!ie 
door  opening  outwards  into  the  garden,  and  c(m- 
tinued  over  it  up  to  the  angle  of  the  octagon. 
This  j-helf  is  a  trifle  over  6  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  conservatory  ;  on  the  level  of  the  parlor  it  is 
only  about  3  feet  higher.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
stocked  with  shrubs  and  plants  in  bloom. 

The  door  opening  outwards  is  never  used  in 


the  winter — access  by  the  gardener,  for  ordinary 
duties,  is  obtained  through  an  inner  door  open- 
ing from  the  basement  at  M.  Against  that 
closed  door,  and  continued  up  to  the  stei)s,  is 
placed  a  massive  kind  of  rustic  work,  constructed 
of  bent  and  crooked  limbs  of  apple  trees,  deprived 
of  their  bark. 
These  arc  so  arranged  as  to  project  outwards 

from  beneath  the  above  de- 
scribed shelf,  the  point  at  a 
just  clearing  it.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  are  so  arranged 
and  cut  at  various  heights, 
as  to  admit  of  small  cups  or 
platforms  being  securely 
fastened  on  them.  On  these  little  stands  are 
placed  handsome  specimens  of  plants  in  bloom. 
At  the  base  of  the  rustic  work.  Ivy  or  variegated 
Vinca  is  trained  around  and  upwards  ;  whilst, 
from  the  little  platforms,  or  from  the  surface  of 
the  larger  pots,  a  variety  of  trailing  plants,  in 
small  pots,  hung  downwards,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, drooi)ing  over  and  covering  the  sides  of  the 
large  pots,  and  adding  much  to  the  pleasing  effect 
of  this  novel  arrangement. 


Some  idea  of  the  design  may  be  gathered  from 
the  rough  sketch  annexed.  We  are  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  experiment,  and  expect  to  improve 
on  it  next  season. 

We  notice  that,  on  these  detached  pedestals, 
Cinerarias  bloom  in  a  very  superior  manner — the 
result,  doubtless,  of  elhoxo  room.  They  send  up 
tall,  strong  shoots,  bearing  an  enormous  number 
of  fine  blooms,  which  retain  their  freshness  and 
beauty  fully  3  weeks,  and  even  longer.  Nor  does 
any  of  the  foliage  damp  off,  which  is  unavoidable 
on  shelves  amongst  other  plants. 

A  conservatory  wholly  arranged  with  rustic 
w  rk,  backed  by  a  variety  of  fine  climbing  plants 
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would  be  a  striking  novelty,  and  could  be  made 
singularly  beautiful. 

It  doos  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  describe  that  portion  of  the  oblong  house,  L, 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  glass  partition,— 
which  is  used  for  propagatuig  and  forwarding  the 
growth  of  plants  under  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  conservatory.  But  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  a  very  great  convenience  to  an  amat'jur  to 
])ass  from  the  one  department  to  the  other  w'lih- 
(mi  (jnhvj  out  of  doors.  The  facility  of  transfer  is 
also  of  immense  advantage  in  winter. 

One  otbcr  feature  in  our  style  of  winter  decora- 
tion is,  the  growth  of  climbing  plants  in  pots, 
trained  up  circular  wire  frames  of  various  pat- 
terns and  sizes.  These  are  grouped  among  the 
miscellaneous  shrubs  and  plants  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  greatly  to  counteiact  the  otherwise  una- 
voidable formality  of  pots  in  rows.  We  use  these 
from  15  inches  high  up  to  8  feet.  Really  there  is 
no  end  to  the  happy  combinations  of  beautiful  ef- 
fects, attainable  from  this  i)rocess.  Those  pat- 
terns with  a  canopy  top  are  excellent,  from  which 
the  slender  growth  of  Senecio  Mikanoides  and 
other  climliers  hang  down  in  graceful  pendants. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  we  have  ob- 
tained thise  better  in  Philadelphia  than  else- 
where, and  at  reasonable  prices, — more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  exorbitant  freight  to  New 
York,  charged  by  that  anaconda  of  monopoly, 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  Co.  The  source 
alluded  to  is  M.  AValker  &  Sons,  13  X.  0th  St.  ; 
An  order  we  made  up,  of  patterns  and  gizes  to 
suit  our  own  ideas,  they  executed  with  fidelity, 
and  much  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  sketch  annexed  is    a 

rough   attempt    to    illustrate 

one  of  these  canopy,  circular 

■^^.-^  trellis,  now   in  our  conserva- 

y  ^   a   pot  U  by  0.     Each  of  the 
perpendicular  rods   descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  close 
to  its  sides,  so  that  the  frame 
is  held  perfectiv  secure.     The 
horizon  till   wire   work    is,   of 
course,  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 
\\hetlier  we  have  or  have  not  succeeded  in  de- 
lineating our  unpretending  structure,  so  as  to  be 
readily    understoood,    remains     to    l)e    proved. 
These  descriptions  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
ambiguous,  and  hard  to  follow  out  to  practical 
conclusions.     All  we  can  expect  is.  to  suggest  the 


idea  of  not  dependmg  wholly  for  the  adornment 
of  conservatories  upon  a  stock  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  grown  in  pots,  as  furnished  by  nursery- 
men, and  arranged  in  the  same  formal  manner 
as  at  their  commercial  establishments.  It  is  all 
very  well  when  plants  are  exhibited  for  salf ; 
but  very  bad  taste,  indeed,  when  intended  for  de- 
corative  effect  by  amateurs. 

Of  course  a  Calla  Lily  remains  a  Calla  wherever 
it  is  recognized,  and  we  pretend  not  to  make  a 
Rose  look  any  more  refined  than  Nature  has  fur- 
nished it ;  but  there  is  all  the  ditlerence  in  the 
world  between  exhibiting  the  Calla  in  harmonious 
juxtaposition,  and  exposing  its  long,  bare  stalks, 
to  its  own  manifest  detriment,  and  the  greater 
injury  of  more  modest  growing  associates  in  its 
innnediate  vicmity. 

And  now,  having  disburdened  our  minds  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  can  take  up  with 
more  freedom  the  description  of  certain  special- 
ties in  our  list  of  Winter  Favorites." 
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GRAFTING  THE  PEACn. 

BY  P.  J.  BERCKMANS,  AUGUSTA,    GA. 

As  we  have  practiced  this  method  quite  ex- 
tensively, our  exix^rience  is  that  no  tie  of  a  last- 
in^  texture  should  be  used,  such  as  wax  cloth  or 
yarn,  as  the  tie  prevents  the  expansion  of  the 
stock,  cutting  in  it  (unless  removed  when  the 
graft  shows  signs  of  vegetation,  and  often  injuring 
it  by  the  operation)  and  lessening  the  chances  of 
success.  I  would  recommend  bass  bark  as  the 
best  material,  it  remains  sound  long  enough  to 
allow  the  graft  to  adhere  to  the  stock  and  never 
cutting  in  the  bark. 

Grafting  the  peach  is  a  very  easy  matter  in  this 
climate,  we  prefer  performing  the  operation  in 
November,  if  practicable.  We  us<'  the  whole 
seedling  stock  and  whip  graft  upon  the  crown  of 
the  root,  tie  with  bass  bark  or  pre\)ared  pojjlar 
bark  [LirkHJendron  tidlpiffni)  and  plant  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  terminal  bud  of  the  graft  out  of 
grouml  ;  the  latter  preventing  any  air  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  splice  and  n-ndering  im^jerute- 
rtWf,  wrapping  or  waxing  unnecssary  and  inju- 
rious. On  the  whole  I  prefer  budding  and  only 
graft  such  stocks  as  are  too  small  to  insert  a  bud 
upon.  When  the  grafting  has  been  done  in  No- 
vemlx*r,  the  loss  is  slight,  but  if  delayed  until 
mid-winter  and  then  planted  out  the  loss  is  often 
30  per  cent.  If  performed  towards  spring  the 
chances  of  success  are  in  favor  of  the  operator. 
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HORTICULTURE  IN    TENNESSEE. 

BY  FRED.  J.  FRENCH,  ESQ. 

Bead  before  the  Penna.  Hort.  Society,  March,  3  '08 

The  ability  to  control  labor  has  rendered  those 
heretofore  engaged  in  stock  growing  and  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  cereals  al- 
most indifierent  to  that  branch  of  industry  which 
includes  the  culture  of  fruit,  as  an  object  of  com- 
merce. The  rich  and  quick  returns  from  a  soil 
naturally  fertile,  acted  upon  by  a  genial  climate, 
were,  in  most  instances,  satisfactory.  The  plan- 
ter, it  is  true,  filled  his  orchard  with  fine  fruit 
trees,  and  experimented  with  the  grape,  and  the 
result  has  been  that,  while  in  many  instances 
these  have  not  equaled  expectation  ;  in  other  sec- 
tions, where  the  land  was  light,  and  the  quality 
of  stock  planted  poor,  the  yield  far  exceed  it. 

New  causes  are  now  bringing  about  a  great 
change,  destined  to  affect  materially  this  interest. 
The  great  upheavings  of  society,  resulting  from 
the  war,  with  the  consequent  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  labor,  have  turned  the  attention  of  own- 
ers of  the  soil  to  new  objects  of  production,  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  and  with  a  view  of  com- 
pensation more  remunerative  than  the  planting 
of  cotton. 

The  establishment  of  the  "Tennesse  Horticul- 
ture Society"  recently,  has  awakened  an  interest 
that  threatens  to  give  fruit  growing  and  garden- 
ing generally  a  great  imix'tus  throughout  the 
State.  The  formatitm  of  Societies  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  it  has  already  called  a  number  of  pro- 
minent horticulturists  to  this  region,  while  the 
reports  they  give  will,  it  is  believed,  bring  many 
more.  Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  coun- 
try were  destroyed  during  the  late  struggle. 
Enough  remain  however  to  prove  that  in  many 
portions  of  the  state,  fruit  has  l>een  grown  equal- 
ed only  by  that  upon  the  Pacific  slo])e.  Mr. 
Dodge,  whose  celebrated  pictures  of  Jackson  and 
Clay,  have  rendered  him  well  known,  has  grown 
apples  superior  to  any  presented  wherever  exhib- 
ited. Grapes  are  raised  with  great  success  and 
wine  made  irom  fruit  grown  near  this  city,  will 
compete  witli  the  U*st  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
fruits  of  all  kinds  fiourish  here  ;  yet  theattenii<j'n 
given  them  has  been  of  so  limited  a  character, 
that  instead  of  a  market  for  export — six  weeks 
earlier  than  north  of  the  Ohio  river — Tennesse  is 
to-day  drawing  her  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, to  a  great  extent  from  that  section. 

In  the  department  of  flowers,  prompted  by  that 
refined  taste  which  actuates  a  cultivated  people, 


establishments  devoted  to  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  are  found  all  over  the  State.  Some  account 
of  these  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  branch  has  been  encouraged  in  this 
vicinity. 

Near  the  field  where  a  short  time  since  one 
hundred  thousand  men  confronted  each  other  in 
fierce  strife,  stands  a  large  and  imposing  edifice, 
dedicated  to  a  class  of  unfortunates  with  scarce 
less  reason  than  those  engaged  in  the  conflict  of 
that  day.  Tennesse  has,  in  the  large  institution 
here  erected,  made  ample  provisions  for  not  only 
her  own,  but  for  many  of  the  insane  of  other 
States,  whose  friends  are  attracted  hither  by  the 
excellent  management  and  arrangements  for  mit- 
igating their  sufferings. 

It  is  not  however,  the  asylum  for  the  Insane 
that,  for  the  present  engages  us  ;  but  some  of  the 
surroundings  designated  for  their  amelioration. 
Lejidmg  through  the  lawn  of  about  fortv  acres,  a 
wide  carriage  way  winds  easily  amongst  groups 
of  noble  evergreens,  to  the  main  building.  Taste- 
fully formed  beds  of  fiowers  are  seen  on  either 
hand  ;  rockeries,  grottos  and  artificial  lakes  are 
there  too ;  not  placed,  it  is  true,  with  an  eye  to 
artistic  effect,  by  the  landscape  gardener  but  still 
pleasing  from  the  natural  beauty  that  surrounds 
us.  A  trellis  covered  with  that  singularly  beau- 
tiful climber  Cissus  discolor  marks  the  entrance  ; 
and  with  a  pang  at  the  sad  fate  of  so  many  fel- 
low mortals,  let  us  accept  the  courtesy  of  the 
Suiierintendent,  Dr.  AV.  P.  Jones,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  object  of  our  visit.  Taking  Mr. 
Sharkey,  the  gardener  in  charge,  for  our  guide, 
we  enter  the  "  Greenhouse  '' — a  lean-to  SO  feet  by 
18,  and  18  feet  high  at  the  back,— now  lilled  with 
Pelargoniums  on  the  main  shelves.  C)f  this  spe- 
cies 2'A)  named  varieties  are  here  ;  whili',  on  the 
other  hand  are  Cinerarais,  Prinudus,  Av.,  for 
spring  decoration.  The  *'  Conservatory  *' — a 
span  roof  50  feet  by  2')  and  30  feet  high,— is  occu- 
pied by  Camellias,  comi)rising  eighty  named 
kinds  ;  indeed  all  that  is  new  and  rare  of  this  spe- 
cies may  here  be  f  )un(l,  their  dark  rich  f  >liage  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  flowers  of  this  magnifi- 
cent genus.  Towering  to  the  roof,  and  the  ele- 
gant Araacarias  BrnziVensis  \\v\d  Imbricata,  and 
the  y«nfolk  I.<^nnd  Pine, — each  a  si^eeimen  of 
beauty.  Cri/jdomeria,  Japonica,  Eiiphorhia 
splendens  and  E.  jac/uineaflora,  now  in  full  flow- 
er. Imja  jmlclterrima,  Ficus  ehtstica,  and  other 
large  specimens  are  here  seen,  while  Plujnfosjyer- 
mnn  jasmxnoidi's  and  Ifotja.-^  cover  the  walls. 

Passing  through  the  gra^x^ry  we  have  a  lean-to 
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55  feet  by  20  and  18  feet,  at  the  back  appropri- 
ated to  Rhododendrons^  Azaleas  and   Jio.ses.    Of 
the  first,  thirty  sorts,  mostly  hybrids  and  of  tlie 
second,  more  than  one  hundred  named  varieties. 
Mr.  Sharkey  here  sliovvs  'M\  standard  Lantanas^ 
beautifully  i^roAvn,  and  all  different.  The  "Stove" 
50  feet  by  18,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  tropics. 
A  Stan/wpea  tUjrina  is  now  dropping  its  flowers 
from  the  block  on  which  it  is  suspended,  large 
Palms.,   Latania    Bourhomra    and  Areca  rubra., 
spread  their  wide  fronds  ;  CaladiumSy  Marantas 
and  Cissus  in  endless  variety,   are  here.     The 
Cijcas  reroluta    shades  ferns  and    lycopodiums. 
The  deep  green  of  the  MediniUa  magnifica  and 
Gardenia  <S7an?ej/ana,contrasts  with  Crotons  and 
Drar(enas  ;  while  the  Philodendron  seems  to  be 
feeding  on  the  exuberance  of  growth  around  it. 
The  curious  Nepenthes  distiUatoria  is  resting,  af- 
ter its  singular  display  of  distinct  pitchers ;  be- 
sides numerous  rare  exotics,  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  flowers.  For  displa}'  the  "  Intermediate" 
liouse,  with  its  span  roof  .50  feet  by  18,  glass  to 
the  foot,  gives  the  best  effect.  Here  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Sharkey  shows  his  Fiirhsias — beautiful  pyr- 
amids, grown  on  a  single  stem.     At  present  the 
Hibisf'u.^.,  single  and  double,  enlivens  the  house. 
Bondoktm,  Heterocentron  rosea  and  alba,  Chori- 
zemas,  and  Goldfussia  are  among  its  many  at- 
tractions. To  the  general  observer  the  "Victoria" 
house  is  of  most  interest ;  it  is  circular,  all  glass 
and  30  feet  in  diann  ter.     In  the  absence  of  its 
great  lily, six  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
in   full  bla/e  of  beauty,  make  amends.      Thun- 
bergia  Jaurifolia.,  AUamandas,  Iitonuea  horsfaUia., 
Sardinia  grandiflora^  3/Msa.s,with  large  specimens 
of  Euphorbias  in  full  flower,  give  this  house  a 
most  lively  appearance.     Ending  our  visit  where 
we   should  begin,  in  the  "propagating  "house, 
we  form  some  idea  of  the  labors  for  illling  these 
large  houses  and  beautifying  the  well  laid  out  par- 
terres.    Calceolarias  already  give  promise  of  their 
charming  beauty  ;  bedding  plants,  new  tricolor 
Geranitims  and  other  novelties  are  raising  their 
heads — evidence  of  the  skill  and   care  of  their 
manager,  who  thus  is  instrumental  in  giving  to 
the  lovers  of  floriculture  a  rich  treat   for  study 
and  pleasure. 

AVhile  flowers  are  thus  made  to  "  minister  to 
minds  diseased,"  the  refined  and  cultivated  can 
in  nothing  exhibit  evidence  of  greater  elegance 
and  taste  than  by  a  lavish  display  of  floral  beau- 
ty. Few  places  in  the  South  can  boast  of  more 
attractions  in  this  way  fhan  Bellemont,  the  ele- 
gant residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cheatham,  for- 


merly Mrs.  Acklin.  The  conservatory,  built  of 
iron,  is  truly  a  Crystal  Palace,with  its  high  dome 
and  spacious  wings.  Each  department  is  filled 
with  costly  exotics,  rare  and  beautiful.  One 
Norfolk  Island  Pine.,  standing  over  thirty  feet 
high.  The  collection  of  Camellias  is  very  fine. 
Many  of  them  are  large  plants,  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  and  are  covered  with  flowers.  Near 
this  is  the  stove,  where  some  of  the  largest  palms 
in  the  State  are  shown.  The  variety  of  tropical 
plants  displayed  in  this  house  is  large,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  the  skilful  gardener,  Mr. 
Gray.  A  house  for  forcing  grapes  adjoins  this. 
The  beautiful  lawn  is  studded  with  arbors,  ele- 
gantly designed  in  iron  ;  while  statues  and  orna- 
ments mark  the  refined  taste  displayed  in  every 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  give  a  charm  to  the 
place. 

A  number  of  private  greenhouses  have  lately 
been  erected  in  this  city ;  and  many  neglected 
during  the  war,  are  again  being  renewed.  The 
past  season  has  been  important  for  the  progress 
of  floriculture  ;  several  new  commercial  estab- 
lishments having  gone  into  operation.  The  old 
ones  have  also  largely  increased  their  capacity  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  demand.  L.  C.  Lishey 
has  three  large  houses  ;  E.  Truitt  two ;  Mr. 
Heaver,  of  Cinoinnatti  two ;  T.  Gartland  two  ; 
Mr.  Stewart  one  ;  Mr.  Mclntyre  two ;  Mr. 
Geany  one  ;  Mr.  McCready  and  one  at  the  Ilorti- 
cultui*al  Garden.  All  this  gives  evidence  that 
the  people  who  own  the  soil  of  this  great  and  fer- 
tile State,  will,  some  day  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
its  destinies  and  in  changing  what  is  now  utter 
darkness  into  light.  It  s^ieaks  of  progress  in 
their  teeming  orchards  and  fruitful  vineyards, 
while  they  are  denied  any  representation  in  its 
councils. 
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ARE  ROOT-GRAFTED  APPLE  TREES  AS 
GOOD  AS  THOSE  BUDDED  OR  TOP- 
GRAFTED. 

BY  C.  M.  HOOKER,  ROCHESTER,  N.    Y. 

About  twenty  years  ago  this  question  was 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Horticultural 
papers  of  that  time,  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge 
by  the  practice  followed  almost  universally  by 
nurserymen  and  planters  throughout  the  country 
to  the  present  day,  with  apparent  satisfaction  to 
nearly  all  parties,  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  yet 
from  time  to  time  we  see  the  question  brought 
up,  and  recently  I  have  noticed  several  articles 
pro  and  con  on  this  subject  in  some  of  the  papers. 

It  seems  strange  to  any  one  acipiainted  with 


the  vigor  of  growth,  and  healthful  and  symmetri- 
cal appearance  of  a  well  cultivated  block  of  root- 
grafted  apple  trees  as  they  stand  in  th(^  nursery, 
or  as  we  see  them  all  over  the  country  in  orchards 
of  all  ages,  from  those  just  planted  to  those  in 
full  bearing  condition  and  everywhere  proving 
satisfactory,  that  such  a  question  should  arise  in 
the  mind  of  any  one. 

If  we  will  take  the  *^ rouble  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  pursued  in  propagating  the  apple  in  this 
country,  we  shall  soon  find  that  twenty -four  twen- 
ty-fifths and  probably  ninety-nine  one-hundreths 
are  grown  by  root-grafting.  But  there  are  certain 
places  in  the  country  where  from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  soil  or  climate,  root-grafts  do  not  live  well 
the  first  year  of  planting — generally  from  the  soil 
being  too  heavy — at  such  points  propagators 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  them  by 
budding  or  top-grafting  ;  others  from  not  under- 
standing root-grafting  have  raised  them  in  the 
same  manner.  Now  when  those  budded  trees 
come  into  market,  the  growers  of  thera  generally 
find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  root- 
grafted  trees  in  beauty  of  appearance  or  cheap- 
ness, and  consequently  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  some  of  them,  or  unscrupulous  agents,should 
raise  the  cry  that  their  budded  trees  were  supe- 
rior in  early  fruitfulness  and  longevity  to  those 
root-grafted. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  commenced 
raising  apple  trees  by  budding,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  found  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  rais- 
ing as  handsome,  thrifty  trees  in  that  way  as 
my  neighbors  did  by  root-grafting,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned  that  method  of  propagation, 
and  have  ever  since  root-grafted  the  apple  exclu- 
sively. In  the  last  twenty  years  the  establish- 
ments in  which  I  have  been  interested  have 
planted  several  millions  of  apple  grafts — some- 
times as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
in  a  single  year,  these  trees  have  been  grown  un- 
til of  a  marketable  age  and  then  sold  all  over  the 
country,  North,  East,  South  and  West,  and  yet 
we  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from 
the  planters  of  them,  that  they  lack  vigor,  early 
fruitfulness  or  longevity ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  in 
frequent  receipt  of  flattering  testimonials  as  to  the 
great  satisfaction  the}-^  have  given  on  coming  into 
bearing  condition.  If  any  one  wants  better  evi- 
dence than  this  let  him  look  around  him, in  almost 
nny  pnrt  of  the  country :  the  greater  part  of  young 
and  thrifty  orchards  are  root-grafted  ;  undoubted- 
ly there  are  many  planted  on  unsuitable  soil,  or 
where  tender  varieties  have  Ix^en  set  in  a  severe 


climate,  or  that  have  been  neglected  and  allowed 
to  get  stunted  from  want  of  cultivation,  that  have 
thus  disappointed  their  owners.  In  such  cases, 
if  they  are  root-grafted  trees,  as  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be,  as  very  few  others  are  planted, 
it  is  very  natural  that  some  persons  should  as- 
cribe the  failure  to  root- grafting,  instead  of  to  the 
true  cause,  particularly  if  an  interested  party  is 
at  hand  to  suggest  it ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  produce  an  orchard  of 
root-grafted  apple  trees,  upon  suitable  ground, 
where  the  selection  of  the  varieties  has  been 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
l^erly  taken  care  of  that  has  not  done  well. 

What  is  there  about  root-grafting  that  its  op- 
ponents take  exception  to  ?  Thc^y  say  that  using 
a  part  of  a  root  instead  of  the  whole,  naturally 
produces  a  feeble  tree.  Let  us  see  whether  this 
is  merely  a  theory  of  their  own,  or  founded  on 
experience  in  the  past.  Have  not  gardeners,  for 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  grown 
many  kinds  of  plants  from  root  cuttings,  and 
also  from  cuttings  from  the  tops  or  limbs,  and 
yet  we  hear  nothing  about  our  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Roses  and 
Geraniums  being  enfeebled  by  this  process.  Now 
root-grafting  is  nothing  more  than  taking  a 
piece  of  the  root  of  a  plant,  or  root-cutting  and 
grafting  a  limb  or  cutting  from  the  top  upon  it  to 
insure  the  growth  of  the  cutting,  and  pray  what 
is  the  process  of  budding,  but  inserting  a  small 
cutting  in  the  plant  above  the  ground  ?  So  we 
see  there  is  no  truth  in  this  theory  against  root- 
grafting  the  apple.  Experience,  which  after  all  is 
the  best  teacher  in  these  matters  has  abundantly 
shown,  by  the  practice  of  the  best  nurserymen 
and  planters  of  apple  orchards  in  this  country  for 
the  last  thirty  years  or  over,  that  root-grafted 
trees  are  as  a  rule  superior  in  apiH-anmce,  in  the 
nursery  and  equal  at  least  in  vigor,  fruitfulness 
and  longevity  to  those  top-grafted  or  budded. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  this  article  by  the 
desire  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
not  examined  the  subject,  any  prejudice  which 
may  have  been  created  by  interested  parties.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  apple  trees  are 
grown  by  budding,  this  subject  will  be  renewed 
occasionally,  though  so  long  conclusively  settled 
by  the 
the 
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55  feet  by  20  and  18  feet,  at  the  back  appropri- 
ated to  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and   Hoses.    Of 
the  first,  thirty  sorts,  mostly  hybrids  and  of  the 
second,  more  than  one  hundred  named  varieties. 
Mr.  Sliarkey  here  shows  :{(*>  standard  Lantanas, 
beautifully  <;rown,  and  all  different.  The  "Stove" 
50  feet  by  18,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  tropics. 
A  Stanhopea  tiyrina  is  now  dropping  its  flowers 
from  the  block  on  which  it  is  suspended,  large  , 
Palms,   Lntania   Bourbonira    and  Areca  rubra, 
spread  their  wide  fronds  ;  Caladiums,  Marantas 
and  Cissus  in  endless  variety,   are  here.     The 
Cyras  rcvohUa    shades  ferns  and    lycopodiums. 
Tlie  deep  green  of  the  Medinilla  magnifica  and 
Gardenia  Stanleyana^coniviista  with  Crotons  and 
Drar/enas ;  while  the  Philodendron  seems  to  be 
feeding  on  the  exuberance  of  growth  around  it. 
The  curious  Nepenthes  distillatoria  is  resting,  af- 
ter its  singular  display  of  distinct  pitchers ;  be- 
sides numerous  rare  exotics,  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  flowers.  For  display  the  "  Intermediate" 
house,  with  its  span  roof  50  feet  by  18,  glass  to 
the  foot,  gives  the  best  effect.  Here  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Sharkey  shows  his  Fj<r/}sm.s— beautiful  pyr- 
amids, grown  on  a  single  stem.     At  present  the 
Hibiscus,  single  and  double,  enlivens  the  house. 
Bondohtia,  Heterocentron  rosea  and  alba,  Clwri- 
zemas,  and  Goldfussia  are  among  its  many  at- 
tractions. To  the  general  observer  the  "Victoria" 
house  is  of  most  interest ;  it  is  circular,  all  glass 
and  30  feet  in  diamc  ter.     In  the  absence  of  its 
great  lily,six  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
in   full  bl:i7.e  of  beauty,  make  amends.      Thun- 
bergia  laurifolia,  Allamandas,  Ipomnea  horsfaUia, 
Sardinia  grandiflora,  Musas,y\\th  large  specimens 
of  Euphorbias  in  full  flowt-r,  give  this  house  a 
most  lively  appearance.     Ending  our  visit  where 
we  should  begin,  in  the  "propagating  "house, 
we  form  some  idea  of  the  labors  for  iilling  these 
large  houses  and  beautifying  the  well  laid  out  par- 
terres.    Calceolarias  already  give  promise  of  their 
charming  beauty  ;  bedding  plants,  new  tricolor 
Gernnivms  and  other  novelties  are  raising  their 
heads— evidence  of  the  skill  and   care  of  their 
manager,  who  thus  is  instrumental  in  giving  to 
the  lovers  of  floriculture  a  rich  treat  for  study 
and  pleasure. 

While  flowers  are  thus  made  to  "  minister  to 
minds  diseased,"  the  refined  and  cultivated  can 
in  nothing  exhibit  evidence  of  greater  elegance 
and  taste  than  by  a  lavish  display  of  floral  beau- 
ty. Few  places  in  the  South  can  boast  of  more 
attractions  in  this  way  fhan  Bellemont,  the  ele- 
cant  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cheatham,  for- 


merly  Mrs.  Acklin.     The  conservatory,  built  of 
iron,  is  truly  a  Crystal  Palace,with  its  high  dome 
and  spacious  wings.     Each  department  is  filled 
with  costly  exotics,  rare  and  beautiful.     One 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  standing  over  thirty  feet 
high.     The  collection  of  Camellias  is  very  fine. 
Many  of  them  are  large  plants,  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  and  are  covered  with  flowers.     Near 
this  is  the  stove,  where  some  of  the  largest  palms 
in  the  State  are  shown.     The  variety  of  tropical 
plants  displayed  in  this  house  is  large,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  the   skilful  gardener,  Mr. 
Gray.     A  house  for  forcing  grapes  adjoins  this. 
The  beautiful  lawn  is  studded  with  arbors,  ele- 
i  gantly  designed  in  iron  ;  while  statues  and  orna- 
]  ments  mark  the  refined  taste  displayed  in  every 
j  part  of  the  grounds,  and  give  a  charm  to  the 

I  place. 

A  number  of  private  greenhouses  have  lately 
been  erected  in  this  city  ;  and  many  neglected 
during  the  war,  are  again  being  renewed.     The 
past  season  has  been  important  for  the  progress 
of  floriculture ;  several  new  commercial  estab- 
lishments having  gone  into  operatiim.     The  old 
ones  have  also  largely  increased  their  capacity  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  demand.  L.  C.  Lishey 
has  three  large  houses  ;   E.   Truitt  two ;  Mr. 
Heaver,  of  Cincinnatti  two ;  T.  Gartland  two  ; 
Mr.    Stewart  one  ;    Mr.    Mclntyre  two ;    Mr. 
Geany  one  ;  Mr.  McCready  and  one  at  the  Ilorti- 
cultunil  Garden.     All  this  gives  evidence  that 
the  people  who  own  the  soil  of  this  great  and  fer- 
tile State,  will,  some  day  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
its  destinies  and  in  changing  what  is  now  utter 
darkness  into  light.     It  siieaks  of  progress  in 
their  teeming  orchards  and  fruitful    vineyards, 
while  they  are  denied  any  representation  in  its 
councils. 
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ARE  ROOT-GRAFTED  APPLE  TREES  AS 
GOOD  AS  THOSE  BUDDED  OR  TOP- 
GRAFTED. 

HY  C.  M.  HOOKER,  ROCHESTER,  X.   Y. 

About  twenty  years  ago  this  question  was 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Horticultural 
papers  of  that  time,  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge 
hy  the  practice  followed  almost  universally  by 
nurserymen  and  planters  throughout  the  country 
to  the  present  day,  with  apparent  satisfaction  to 
neariy  all  parties,  decided  in  the  aftirmative  ;  yet 
from  time  to  time  we  see  the  question  brought 
up,  and  recently  I  have  noticed  several  articles 

I  pro  and  con  on  this  subject  in  some  of  the  papers. 

'i     It  seems  strange  to  any  one  acnuaiuted  with 


H 


the  vigor  of  growth,  and  healthful  and  symmetri- 
cal appearance  of  a  well  cultivated  block  of  root- 
grafted  apple  trees  as  they  stand  in  the  nursery, 
or  as  we  see  them  all  over  the  country  in  o/chards 
of  all  ages,  from  those  just  planted  to  those  in 
full  bearing  condition  and  everywhere  proving 
satisfactory,  that  such  a  question  should  arise  in 
the  mind  of  any  one. 

If  we  will  take  the  ^rouble  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  pursued  in  propagating  the  apple  in  this 
country,  we  shall  soon  find  that  twenty-four  twen- 
ty-fifths and  probably  ninety-nine  one-hundreths 
are  grown  by  root-grafting.  But  there  are  certain 
l)laces  in  the  country  where  from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  soil  or  climate,  root-grafts  do  not  live  well 
the  first  year  of  planting — generally  from  the  soil 
being  too  heavy — at  such  points  propagators 
h'.ive  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  them  by 
budding  or  top-grafting  ;  others  from  not  under- 
standing root-grafting  have  raised  them  in  the 
same  manner.  Now  when  those  budded  trees 
come  into  market,  the  growers  of  them  generally 
find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  root- 
grafted  trees  in  beauty  of  appearance  or  cheap- 
ness, and  consequently  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  some  of  them,  or  unscrupulous  agents, should 
raise  the  cry  that  their  budded  trees  were  supe- 
rior in  early  fruitfulness  and  longevity  to  those 
root-grafted. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  commenced 
raising  apple  trees  by  budding,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  found  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  rais- 
ing as  ha!idsome,  thrifty  trees  in  that  way  as 
my  neighbors  did  by  root-grafting,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned  that  method  of  propagation, 
and  have  ever  since  root-grafted  the  apple  exclu- 
sively. In  the  Last  twenty  years  the  establish- 
ments in  which  I  have  l)een  interested  have 
planted  several  millions  of  apple  grafts— some- 
times as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
in  a  single  year,  these  trees  have  been  grown  un- 
til of  a  marketable  age  and  then  sold  all  over  the 
country.  North,  East,  South  and  West,  and  yet 
we  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from 
the  planters  of  them,  that  they  lack  vigor,  early 
fruitfulness  or  longevity  ;  on  the  contrary'  we  are  in 
frequent  receipt  of  flattering  testimonials  as  to  the 
great  satisfacti<m  they  have  given  on  coming  into 
l)earing  condition.  If  any  one  wants  better  evi- 
dence than  tiiis  let  him  look  around  him, in  almost 
any  part  of  the  country :  the  greater  part  of  young 
and  thrifty  orchards  arc  root-grafted  ;  undoubted- 
ly there  are  m;iny  planted  on  unsuitable  soil,  or 
where  tender  varieties  have  been  set  in  a  severe 


climate,  or  that  have  been  neglected  and  allowed 
to  get  stunted  from  want  of  cultivation, that  have 
thus  disappointed  their  owners.  In  such  cases, 
if  they  are  root-grafted  trees,  as  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be,  as  very  few  others  are  planted, 
it  is  very  natural  that  some  persons  should  as- 
cribe the  failure  to  root- grafting,  instead  of  to  the 
true  cause,  particularly  if  an  interested  party  is 
at  hand  to  suggest  it ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  produce  an  orchard  of 
root-grafted  apple  trees,  upon  suitable  ground, 
where  the  selection  of  the  varieties  has  been 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
l^erly  taken  care  of  that  has  not  done  well. 

What  is  there  about  root-grafting  that  its  op- 
ponents take  exception  to  ?  Tht^y  say  that  using 
a  part  of  a  root  instead  of  the  whole,  naturally 
produces  a  feeble  tree.  Let  us  see  whether  this 
is  merely  a  theory  of  their  own,  or  founded  on 
experience  in  the  past.  Have  not  gardeners,  for 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  grown 
many  kinds  of  plants  from  root  cuttings,  and 
also  from  cuttings  from  the  tops  or  limbs,  and 
yet  we  hear  nothing  about  our  Gooseberriep, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Roses  and 
Geraniums  being  enfeebled  by  this  process.  Now 


root-grafting    is  nothing    more  than 


taking  a 


piece  of  the  root  of  a  plant,  or  root-cutting  and 
grafting  a  limb  or  cutting  from  the  top  upon  it  to 
insure  the  growth  of  the  cutting,  and  pray  what 
is  the  process  of  budding,  but  inserting  a  small 
cutting  in  the  plant  above  the  ground  ?  So  we 
see  there  is  no  truth  in  this  theory  against  root- 
grafting  the  apple.  Experience,  which  after  all  is 
the  best  teacher  in  these  matters  has  abundantly 
shown,  by  the  practice  of  the  best  nurserymen 
and  planters  of  apple  orchards  in  this  country  for 
the  last  thirty  years  or  over,  that  root-grafted 
trees  are  as  a  rule  superior  in  apiK*arance,  in  the 
nursery  and  equal  at  least  in  vigor,  fruitfulness 
and  longevity  to  those  top-grafted  or  budded. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  this  article  by  the 
desire  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
not  examined  the  subject,  any  prejudice  which 
may  have  been  created  by  interested  parties.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  apple  trees  are 
grown  by  budding,  this  subject  will  be  renewed 
occasionally,  though  so  long  conclusively  settled 
by  the  practice  of  the  best  orchardist  throughout 
the  country. 
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SCARLET  FLOWERS. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER,  PHILADA. 

As  many  contributors  have  got  Scarlet  Toma- 
toes "upon  the  brain,"  here  is  an  article  upon 
Scarlet  Flowers. 

Amonr?  all  the  colors  that  blooms  assume,  none 
are  less  associated  with  fragrance  than  scarlet. 
"We  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  a  bright  scarlet 
blossom  that  is  sweet  scented — yet  no  other  color 
among  Uowers  is  more  admired  and  sought  after. 
Scarlet  prevails  among  Balsamina,  Eui)horbia, 
Geranium,  Poppy,  Salvia,  Bouvardia  and  Verbe- 
na, yet  ncme  of  the  scarlets  are  of  sweet  perfumes. 
Some  of  the  light  colored  Balsams  and  Verbenas 
are  sweet  scented,  but  none  of  the  scarlets  are. 
The  conmion  Sage,  with  blue  blooms,  is  odor- 
iferous both  in  tlower  and  foliage  ;  but  all  the 
scarlet  Salvias  are  devoid  of  smell. 

None  of  the  sweet  scented  leaved  Geraniums 
have  scarlet  blooms,  and  none  of  the  scarlet 
bloomers  have  sweet  scent  of  leaves  nor  of  blooms. 
Some  of  the  white  margined  Poppies  have  pleas- 
ant odors  ;  but  tin;  British  scarlets  are  not  sweet 
scented.  The  British  white  blooming  Hawthorn 
is  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance  ;  the  scarlet- 
flowering  has  no  smell.  Some  of  the  Honey- 
suckles arc  sweetly  i^erfumed ;  but  the  scarlet 
trumpet  is  scentless. 

All  the  Beans  with  light  blossoms  have  pleas- 
ant odors  ;  but  not  the  Scarlet  Runner.  The 
Rose  gives  fragrance  to  all  its  colors  ;  but  the 
Gloire  de  Rosamond,  which  approaches  nearest  to 
scarlet,  is  as  scentlesss  as  the  Yellow  Harrison. 
The  florist  varieties  of  Tulip  have  a  gentle  odor, 
but  the  scarlet  has  as  little  perfume  as  the  yellow. 
Many  of  the  flowering  shrubs  have  very  fragrant 
blossoms  ;  but  the  scarlet  Cydonia  has  no  smell. 
Carnations  and  Gilliflowers  have  some  blooms 
approaching  to  scarlet — they  are  fragrant. 

There  are  plants  that  bear  scarlet  blooms  or 
scarlet  fruits,  suitable  for  every  department  of 
ornamental  gardening,  and  every  department 
should  be  adorned  with  scarlet,  or  a  near  repre- 
sentation thereof,  for  no  decorations  are  complete 
without  it.  In  glasshouses  there  are  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Euphorbias,-  Alonsia,  Geranium,  (ril- 
liflower,Lachenaltia,  Manettia,  Salvias,  with  scar- 
let blooms,  and  Poinsettia  with  scarlet  leaves, 
and  Ardisia  with  scarlet  berries. 

For  out-door  flower  beds,  Cannas,  Balsams, 
Carnations,  Gillyflowers,  Cacalia,  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Lychnis,  Bouvardias,  Geraniums, Cupheas, 
SalviaSjGladiolus.  Tulips, Verbenas,  Zinnias,&c. 


For  Climbers,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
Manettia,  Cypress  vine,  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,&c. 
Among  trees,  Cercis  Canadensis  gives  a  repre- 
sentation in  blooms  in  early  spring,andScarletOak 
and  Red  Maple,  with  leaves,  in  autumn.  Among 
shrubs,  Sorbus  and  Deciduous  Euonymus,  and 
Red  Snowberry,  with  fruits  all  liill  and  partly 
through  the  winter.  Cydonia,  with  blooms  in 
early  spring,  and  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  Sweet 
Briers,  &c.,  with  fruits  through  the  autumn.  In 
those  different  departments  the  .sUjht  can  be 
feasted  upon  scarlet  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the 
scent  can  feast  upon  the  fragrance  of  very  many 
other  kinds  of  plants. 

Many  of  our  enterprising  florists  and  seedsmen 
have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  love  of  floricul- 
ture, with  their  finely  illustrated  Catalogues, 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  would  even  be 
more  intelligent  if  they  had  abbreviations  of  the 
colors  of  all  species  and  varieties,  and  then  the 
purchasers  could  select,  sow  and  plant  more 
knowingly,  to  adorn  their  parterres  with  all  col- 
ors, and  especially  dazzling  scarlet. 
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MY  PL  AX. 

BY  J.  H.  CREIGHTON,  IRONTON,  O. 

Much  has  been  written  about  pear  trees,  and 
a  stranger  to  their  habits  might  think  they  were 
a  sickly  and  uncertain  kind  of  tree.  I  fear  that 
beginners  will  be  discouraged.  My  i>lan  is  to 
plant  and  keep  planting.  If  one  blights  I  cut  it 
back,  expecting  in  most  instances  that  it  will  en- 
tirely recover  and  run  its  chance  not  to  blight 
again  for  many  years.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is 
cut  back  immediately  or  not.  Now  I  will  make 
a  statement  that  some  of  your  readers  may  cor- 
rect if  they  can.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
about  bliffht,  I  don't  know  of  any  case  where  it 
destroyed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  an  orchard  of  a 
hundred  trees.  In  most  cases  only  a  few.  Now 
shall  we  ]ye  discouraged  l>ecause  a  few  darlings 
are  blighted.  My  remedy  for  blight  is  7>/a«f.  If 
one  dies  I  plant  two,  if  two  dies  I  plants  four.  If 
it  should  be  said  they  are  costly,  I  rejily  that  I 
get  them  when  small  and  keep  them  on  han<l 
ready  to  set  out.  I  don't  believe  blight  is  conta- 
gious.   It  don't  come  often,  even  in  the  low  land. 


NOTES  ON  CONIFERyE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  MR.  T.  AFFLECK,  NEAR  BREXIIAM,  TEXAS. 

What  a  terrible  m»ss  the  printers  have  made 
of  my  communication  in  your  number  for  Jauu- 
.  ary. 


Tiie  acid  spoken  of  is  Cresylic.  The  group  of 
acids  in  coal  tar,  known  as  Carbolic,  on  being 
separated,  were  *' found  (not  formed)  to  number 
several." 

One  entire  paragraph  was  well  nigh  incompre- 
hensible.    Read  it  thus : 

"  I  found  them  so  highly  valued  in  England, 
that  1  was  led  to  try  them  here.  They  form  the 
active  principle  in  sheep-dips  for  scab,  &c.  ;  in 
ointments  for  foot-rot ;  smutvore  ;  in  powders  for 
preventing  turnip-fiy,  &c.,  and  in  all  disinfec- 
tants." 

Anotlier  should  read  ;  "  I  suggested  carbolic 
and  cresylic  acids ;  and  the  crude  article,  con- 
taining both,  Avas  pretty  freely  tried,  &c." 

For  ''pri/ers  upon  young  seedlings,"  rend prey- 
ers. 

The  article  on  well-tested  everr/reens  is  interest- 
ing, although  of  little  or  no  value  to  us. 

Having  occupied  the  whole  morning,  up  to  this 
time,  two  p.m.,  in  doing  mere  labor,  to  which  I 
am  entirely  unaccustomed,  and  for  doing  which  ' 
—if  it  were  possible  to  get  any  steady  or  satisfac- 1 
tory  work  out  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of' 
them-I  would  gladly  pay  a  negro,— the  bones  j 
and  muscles  are  worn  out ;  so,  I  try  a  "i-estin*^ ' 
sijell,"  in  telling  you  something  of  our  *  well-tested  ' 
evergreens."  | 

Of  the  Conifercp.  few  are  grown.  They  are  not 
prized  as  with  you.  With  me  they  are  favorites  ; 
and  I  had  stmie  very  handsome  and  well-grown  ! 
siKJcimens  in  Mississippi,  but  in  moving  ou°t  here  ' 
in  the  spring  of  '(51, 1  lost  many,  many  thousands  1 
of  a  vast  collection,  the  work  of  eighteen  or  twen- ' 
ty  years,  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  "Charm- ' 
er ;"  have  had  no  opportunitv  since  to  replace  \ 
any  of  them  during  the  war ;  and  now  cannot ' 
artbrd  it. 

Probably  the  most  popular  and  beautiful  ever- 
green all  over  the  South,  is  what  we  know  as  the 
"Launer  amandier,"  or  Almond  Laurel,  (the 
tera,ms  Caroliniensis,)  and  also  as  wild  ixjach, 
«KC.  The  tree  is  a  small  but  handsome  one,  when 
well  grown,  and  the  foliage  brightly,  beautifully, 
glossily  green.  It  bears  the  shears  admirably, 
and  forms    the   most    beautiful   of  ornamental 

ledges ;  though,  of  course,  a  poor  barrier  to 
breakmg  stock.     I  have  seen  living  walls,  ten  to 

welve  feet  high,  and,  perhaps,  thirty  inches 
through  at  the  ground,  and  six  inches  at  the  top, 
with  arched  passway.  cut  in  them,  with  edges 
almost  as  sharp  as  if  cut  in  stone. 

The  ♦'  Caiie  Jessamine  "  {Gardenia  florida)  is 
another  favorite  ;  ^rows  freely  and  to  a  vast  size. 


on  suitable  soil.  Always  beautiful,  and  especially 
when  in  flower. 

O.  radicans,  too,  covers  a  sloping  bank  prettily. 

Magnolia  fuscata  and  Olea  fragrans  are  un- 
equalled. Not  so  much  as  pretty  evergreens,  as 
in  the  delicious  and  delicate  odors  of  their  abun- 
dant blossoms. 

The  Camellia  I  need  not  descant  upon.  To  have 
flowers  in  perfection,  the  plants  need  an  awning 
or  other  shelter  when  in  bloom. 

Ligustrum  lucidum  is  a  very  pretty  evergreen 
tree,  and  has  a  rich  look  of  abundance  when 
loaded  down  with  its  vast  spikes  of  black  fruit. 

Ilex  ojKica,  our  native  Holly,  grows  to  a  vast 
size  in  favorable  localities ;  generally  in  forests 
with  the  queen  of  all  evergreens— the  Magnolia 
grancliflora.  1  saved  a  specimen  of  each  from  de- 
struction, a  good  many  years  ago,  in  southern 
Mississippi,  upon  my  plantation  there,  growing 
close  by  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  a  lovely  lit- 
tle crimpling  forest  streamlet,  the  banks  of  which 
were  covered,  completely  coated,  with  rich  masses 
of  sweet-smelling  lichens,  graceful  ferns,  and  the 
lonely  little  Turkey-berry,  wh^sc  botanical  name 
I  cannot  call  to  mind.  The  stream  wound  in  and 
around  little  knots  and  knolls,  with  little  bits  of 
bottoms  or  rich  nooks,  on  which  grew  dense 
masses  of  Laurus  Caroliniensis,  Olea  Americana, 
Cerasus  Caroliniensis,  Ilex  vomitoria.  Magnolia 
glauca,  &c.,  covered  over  with  heavy  festoons  of 
grai^e-vine,  the  yellow  Jessamine,  {Gclsiminum) 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Holly  stood  upon  one  point,  the  Magnolia 
upon  another.  Each  was  from  sixty  to  se'venty 
feet  high— vast  cones— their  branches  sweeping 
the  ground  and  bending  gracefully  over  the 
streamlet ;  which  twinkled  merrily  but  soothingly 
along  over  its  clear  bed  of  pure  sand  and  gravel, 
and  alive  with  sun  perch  and  the  silver  minnow.' 
And  each  was  festooned,  all  through  its  interior 
growth  of  branches,  with  the  lovely,  graceful, 
always  waving  gray  moss,  {Tillandsia  usneoides). 

Many  an  hour  have  I  silent  resting  there  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  whilst  the  ne- 
groes and  teams  had  stopped  for  dinner  and  a  two 
hours'  rest. 

There— a  call  to  dinner,  now,  and  I  go,  feeling 
rested  and  refreshed  ;  haring,  in  the  recollection 
of  pleasant  scenes  and  days  gone  by,  forgotten 
my  troubles  and  annoyances.  I  have  not  named 
a  tithe  of  our  riches  in  evergreens,  native  and 
exotic. 

But  you  may  well  suppose  that  few  care  wheth- 
er any  of  all  your  correspondent's  list  of  pines 
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and  spruces  will  thrive  or  no,  with  the  V.  Am- 
tralis,  and  that  most  exquisitely  fragrant  of  all 
the  tribe,  the  Frankincense  pine  (P.  UtcU)  all 
around  us ;  Ctdrus  Deodara  and  Cvnniny' 
hamia  lanceolata,  are  sound  and  vigorous ;  the 
live  oak  {Q.vlrens)  now  making  this  loneliest  of 
valleys,  Ghnhlithe,  spread  out  before  me  as  I  write, 
fresh  and  summer-like  ;  where  our  farm  hedges 
of  liotM  la'viijata^  B.  micropliylla  alha^  Crwtagus 
pyraamiha,  &c.,  are  all  evergreen. 

Yet,  I  love  the  Coniferce. 

[We  have  taken  out  a  few  political  allusions  in 

our  correspondent's  letter.  We  can  readily  ex- 
cuse his  writing  them  ;  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
misery,  in  contrast  to  his  former  happy  prosperity, 
it  is  naturally  ever  present  to  his  mind.  But  our 
rule  on  this  hea^  is  imperative.] 


«•»» 


TOMATOES,  &c. 

BY   S.  L.  ALLEN,   CINNAMINSON,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussions 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  tomato,  luid  the  mer- 
its of  the  many  diflerent  varieties. 

It  IS  one  of  our  most  valuable  esculents,  and 
my  opinions  and  experienre  differing  materially 
from  those  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  I 
hojKHl  to  add  a  little  to  the  general  mass  of  infor- 
mation, by  communicating  some  of  them. 

The  number  of  varieties  now  offered  for  sale, 
each,  either  earlier  than  any  other,  or  combining 
m  itself  the  good  qualities  of  all  other  varieties 
known,  is  marvelous.  Although  it  seems  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  some  seedsmen, 
to  dupe  the  public,  no  doubt  it  might  frequently 
be  avoided.  Any  one,  for  instance,  buying  the 
Keyes' Early  Prolific  Tomato,  with  but  slight 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  know  it  was  a 
humbug,— that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be 
''  thirty  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety. "  No 
seedsman,  with  any  acquaintance  with  tomatoes, 
could  believe  it  himself,  or  expect  the  confidence 

of  intelligent  men. 

"  Thirty  days  earlier  "—what  does  that  imply? 

That  it  would  riix^n  fruit  bef<jre  plants  of  other 
varieties  have  attained  more  than  one- third  their 
growth,  or  have  set  fruit  the  size  of  a  penny 
piece.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
three  days  could  hav«  been  gained  so  early,  if 
equal  care  is  given  to  each  variety,  or  even  how 
it  could  be  gained  in  the  whole  season.  Expe- 
rience, this  year,  proves  it  no  earlier  than  the 
variety  usually  grown  for  market  here,  and  not 
nearly  so  iiroductive.  I  deem  it,  however,  an  ac- 
quisition, and  had  it  been  described  truthfully, 
as  early  and  prolific  -,  fruit  handsome,  of  medium 


size;   in  habit  a  dwarf;  therefore  desirable  for 
forcing,  for  amateurs  and   private   gardens— it 
would  have  been  well.     So  many  thousands  of 
dollars  would  not  have  been  made  upon  it,  but 
the  public  would  have  been  benefited,  and  seeds- 
men sustained.    I  hoped  it  might  be  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  one  day  earlier,  but  was  disap- 
pointed ;  but  having  abundance  of  seed,  intend 
fuller  trial.     To  any  one  extensively  engaged  in 
growing  tomatoes  early  for  market,   each  day 
that  a  variety  equally  good  and  prolific  with  our 
best,  exceeds  it  in  earliness,  adds  a  value  to  that 
variety  over  others  of  fully  one  hundred  dollars 
Your  article,  and  one  by  L.  B.,on  the  ''Culture  of 
the  Tomato,"  I  cannot  conceive  the  correctness  or 
value  of.     It  may  be  very  desirable  for  amateurs, 
but  for  a  market  gardener  to  put  up  walls  for 
profit,  would  be  a  decided  mistake.     The  stone 
alone  on  the  ground,  would  cost  more  than  the 
fruit,  granting  double  the  yield  mentioned,  would 
net  in  ten  years,  if  it  did  not  rii^en  until  "August 
10th."    As  for  defective  and  high  priced  toma- 
toes, I  sold  on  that  very  day  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  baskets  of  good  quality,  at  about  thirty- 
five  cents  a  basket.     No  doubt  about  10,U(XJ  more 
were  sold  at  alK)ut  the  same   figures,  many  of 
which  were  very  fine,  neither  rotten  nor  defective. 
Poor  tomatoes  can  scarcely  be  sold,  in  the  height 
of  the  season.     In  regard  to  earliness,  we  think 
it  a  backward  season  that  ripens  no  tomat<x;s  in 
the  Gth  mo.  (June).     I  picked  in  1807,  by  8th  mo. 
August  10th  inclusive,  over  one  thousand  baskets, 
I  can  but  think,  however,  that  L.  B.  has  made  a 
mistake  of  just  one  month  in  date.     Any  one,  by 
having  good,  healthy  vines  in  full  bearing  at  the 
time  of  the  first  frost,  may  have  fresh  tomatoes 
in  the  new  year,  by  pulling  before  the  second 
!  heavy  frost,  and  hanging  in  the  cellar.     Protec- 
I  tion  by  walls,  and  raising  from  the  ground  is  an 
1  advantage.     It  is  customary  here  to  pick  thous- 
ands of  baskets  green,  about  the  time  of  first 
heavy  frost,  and  place  under  sash,  where  they 
gnidualiy  ripen  for  market.    Some  varieties,  only, 
rot  badly.    The  Fejee  is  one.    The  Keyes,  in  rich 
L^arden  soil,  would  l>e  desirable  ;  one  early  plant- 
ing  and  one  about  the  middle  of  the  tith  mo. 
(June)  would  be  satisfactory  for  family   use.— 
Mulching  would  lie  beneficial.    The  Tilden  seems 
to  have  been  pretty  well  discussed  in  the  Monthly. 
The  Cook's  Favorite  is  an  old  variety,   newly 
named,  originating  in  this  neighlx)rhood.     A  few 
thousand  plants  purchased  of  the  originator,  the 
year  of  its  (?c6i<t,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  cv.Ty 
way,  that  it  was  entirely  discarded. 


PRUNIXG. 

BY  J.  H.,    LONG   ISLAND. 

Pruning  trees  like  making  good  bread  is  an  art 
not  to  be  learned  through  books  and  newspapers, 
but  through  individual  study  and  experience. 
Trees  differ  so  much  in  their  form  and  habit  of 
growth  and  the  uses  we  require  them  f  or,as  well  as 
the  diversity  of  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  is  plain 
no  mere  theory  will  be  adapted  to  all  conditions  and 
tastes  of  the  planter.  Add  to  this  too  many  of 
our  horticultural  writers  are  mere  theorist,  own 
not  an  acre,  and  have  no  practical  experience, 
and  their  ideas  often  derived  from  reading  foreign 
publications  that  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate  of  Euro^ie  are  not  well  suited  to  this 
country.  You  may  ask  if  mere  theory  is  worth 
so  little  why  does  the  writer  put  his  pen  to  \m\Mir. 
The  reply  is  very  much  like  the  Friends  say  when 
they  have  performed  a  religious  duty,  "done  for 
the  peace   and  satisfaction  of  my  men  mind." 

But  about  pruning  we  will  take  up  the  ai)ple 
first.  Some  writers  will  tell  you  to  cut  off  all  the 
limbs  half  way  when  transplanted  ;  we  say  not. 
for  if  you  do  the  head  will  be  filled  with  treble 
the  number  of  shoots  that  are  wanted  to  grow, 
and  next  year  you  will  liave  to  cut  most  of  them 
off.  Apple  trees  differ  so  much  in  the  form  of 
their  growth  that  no  rule  but  good  judgment  will 
apply.  Some,  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  roots, 
will  only  need  thinning  out  all  the  inner  branches 
and  twigs,  leaving  only  three  or  fimr  main  limbs, 
such  as  you  wish  to  remain  and  form  a  good  head. 
We  believe  the  buds  of  last  year's  growth  are 
much  the  strongest  on  all  trees,  possess  more  vi- 
tality and  it  is  unwise  to  cut  all  the  young  growth 
off  as  some  do. 

Having  so  trimmed  the  branches  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  future  shape  of  the  tree  when   first 
planted,  it  will  need  but  little  trimming  again  in 
several  years,  except  to  remove  young  suckers,  if 
any  come.     Apple  trees  should  be  so  shaiK-d  by  ' 
prunings  that  a    ixirson  can  cHmb  with   ease  "I 
through  the  branches  near  the  body  and  take  his  | 
basket  with  him.     This  is  the  ideal  of  a  pt^rfectly  I 
sliajK-d  tree.     A  tree  can  be  trinnned  too  much  ' 
for  its  health  and  longevity,  too  many  of  the  little 
spray  and  small  bran(ihes  cut  away,  but  it  is  sel-; 
dom  done.     Cherry  trees,  we  generally  let  alone* 
with  the  exception  of  properly  shaping  the  heiid 
when  first  planted  and  always  having  reference 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  roots.  And  we  may 
r^jmark  it  is  better  to  stake  and  tie  trees  when 
Pliuited,  if  deficient  in  roots,  than  to  mutilate  the  ' 
top  of  fruit  trees  too  much.     In  pruning  orna- 


mental deciduous  trees,  we  should  be  governed 
by  the  shape  we  wish  them  to  take.  If  we  want 
thick  bushy  trees,  that  will  give  a  dense  shade 
around  the  dwelling,  then  we  should  cut  back 
severely.  The  American  Elm  may  be  trinnned 
to  a  bare  pole  and  so  may  the  Majiles,  except  the 
Nor  way,  which  is  dense  enough  naturally  without 
any  assistance  from  art.  But  if  they  are  for  ave- 
nues or  for  street  planting,where  a  quick,  upright 
growth  is  wanted,  then  thinning  out  the  inner 
branches  near  the  trunk  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
AVhere  trees  are  liable  to  have  their  branches  torn 
and  split  by  the  high  winds,like  the  White  or  Sil- 
ver leaf  Maple,forming  them  into  round  heads  by 
cutting  one-half  back  all  the  leading  ])ranches 
when  young  will  obviate  this  trouble.  If  we 
wish  our  Larches  to  grow  tall  and  wide  spreading, 
we  may  cut  out  the  small  branches  ;  but  we  think 
the  beauty  of  the  Larch,especially  the  European, 
which  is  so  far  superior  to  the  American  that  the 
latter  should  never  be  planted  for  ornament, is  in 
its  compactness  of  growth.  A  ].arch  that  has 
l3een  trimmed  back  to  one-half  of  its  len<'th  of 
bi-anches,  when  transplanted,  is  one  of  the  most 
l)eautiful  trees  for  three  months  we  have  seen. 
Evergreens  should  be  pruned  by  the  nurseryman 
before  they  are  sold,  and  then  the  planter  will 
have  little  else  to  do  ])ut  take  good  care  of  them. 
While  we  admire  the  lofty  head  of  the  deciduous 
shade  tree  with  its  wide-spread  sweeping  branches, 
a  neat,compact  evergreen  suits  most  persons  best. 
We  like  symmetry  of  shai)e  more  thiin  we  care  for 
exuberance  of  growth  or  a  great  size.  An  occa- 
sional White  Pine  lifting  its  head  abovu  the  sur- 
rounding trees  is  a  striking  object  in  a  landscai)e, 
but  we  want  but  few  in  our  yards.  The  neat 
dark  green  of  the  Balsam  Fir,  short  lived  though 
it  be,  will  cause  it  still  to  be  planted  for  imme- " 
diate  effect.  They,  if  planted  in  moist  soils,  and 
the  leading  toivshoot  cut  off,  will  retain  their 
beauty  many  years. 

Few  are  aware  how  evergreens  trees  can  be 
changed  in  form  and  habit  by  ju<iicious  u»*e  of  the 
shears.  The  tendency  of  the  Fir  is  to  run  up  tall 
and  lose  its  lower  branches.  By  cutting  off  the 
leading  shoot  occasionally,  to  prevent  this  habit, 
it  is  a  tree  of  Ixiauty  quite  desirable.  The  Nor- 
way Spruce  can  be  made  to  grow  nearly  as  we 
wish.  By  summer  pruning  one-half  of  the  young 
growth,  it  will  throw  out  an  abundance  of  young 
buds,  and  in  a  year  or  two  an  open  young  tree 
l>e  converted  into  a  very  close  growing  one. — 
Early  in  the  summer  is  the  best  time  to  trim  ever- 
greens,or  in  truth  any  other  tree,  if  we  have  time 
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\\\o  biuls  below  will  be  inereafeca  anu  »nciip,iii  7  i„„^-i 

tut  Duu^  ucio      w  be    too,  can  be  had  in  such  abundance. 

ened.     In  selecting  Spruce  trees  we  snouiu   uc         ,  benevolence  of  the  age. 

ing  habit,  whose  Uml)8  sweep  down  towards  the  |  tcr,  »''"  '^''1^"'  *  . .  .  „ever  to  plant  any 
cround     As  Spruces  are  all  seedlings,  and  each    mer  we  deeded  on  ono  th.nfe  .  »"'^'^^' J^^  ^ 

I  ":  m  so,„e  'way  from  the  other,  we  can  have  ;  kind  but  -;2'\^[:X«^™  L  17  ,L  a  fc^ 
them,  by  a  little  care  and  pruning,  to  assume '.he  |  ^f 'f;i^„t";;  "wU  nev-^^^^^  -  --""'y-  <=- 
shaiH.-  we  want.  By  cutting  ofttheleader  repeat- 1  for  h  s  d'  n^'>«  we  hive  planted  the  Cook's 
edly  they  will  spread  wide  over  the  ground  ;  or  by  ^S^^;^  7™»^°-  J^  '^^n^ider  it  very  go.H,, 
sheanng  tbem  annually  they  become  round  as  a    ^''^""^ '"'.'"Y**    '      ^v'e  have  also  planted 

top.  But  llendock  l.ars  the  shears  the  best  of  ™^  -""^ -^;;„'^\^  ^^l  I  «..,t-rate  t'omato. 
any  oi  the  American  Evergreens  we  are  acquant..t^ieTd<k^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^ 

cd  with,  if  pruned  in  summer  wlule  m  »>="- |  ^';;;^—„7J„.bed  the  Tilden,  Cook's  Favor- 
'  m'can  form  it  into  a  low  beautiful  hedge,  a  ite,  Keyes'  Karly,  (ttve  papers)  and  "-  Maupay^ 
ro^nd  compact  tree,  its  lowest  branches  resting  We  P'ante  '"  th  n.o  '^^^;^^^'^t:^ 
on  the  ground  like  a  cone  ;  or  we  can  deviate  U  ^^^  J^^  ;«"';;;;^  ,„  ^^^  ot  each  of  the 
among  the  tallest  trees,  a  compeer  to  the  White    their  ripening,  lu  b    i 

Vine.  Fines  are  pruned  by  cutting  off,  in  summer,    before  mentioned  kinds.    On  the  third 


one-half  or  more  of  the  central  shoot.     If  this  is 
done  at  the  proper  time,  frequently  young  buds 


two  each  of  the  Keyes  and  Tilden  were  ripe.    The 
Cook's  Favorite  followed  in  a  few  days,  but  the 


done  at  the  proper  time,  irequentiy  young  uuu»    -"-;-;  ^^^^.„^^      ^,  ^^  .^^ality,  they 

will  start  beneath.   This  is  frequently  necessary  to    Mau^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,,^ 


keep  the  mw^x  branches  from  extending  beyond 
the  lower,  as  this  spoils  the  shape.     Most-people 
want  an  evergreen  to  branch  low  and  slope  grad- 
ually and  evenly  to  the  top. 
There  is  not  as  nmch  attention  given  to  pruning 


were  all  good  and  solid,  but  the  Keyes  were  the 
most  unprofitable  of  any.  The  Maupay  were 
very  solid  and  prolific,  but  they  were  not  smooth 
enough  to  suit  us.  The  Feejee  and  Lesters  per- 
fected are  hoth  large  and  fine,  but  too  late  m 


There  is  not  as  much  attention  given  o  pruning    -^  ^nd  as  frost  comes  too  soon  for  them, 

shrubs  as  there  should  be.  Neatness  and  compact-  ,  "f  "";-^^^^^^^^^^  ,^„ting.     Our  exi>erience 

ness  of  form  is  most  compatible  to  abundance  of  |  / /^";^^^X^"";"^^^^^^^^  \,a  Keyes,  is,  as  tlr  as  we 
tiowers,  and  if  by  frequent  cuttings  they  become  ^l^^^^lf^^^^^^  ^^^^^  J,,,  ;,;,,  .thers  to 
deformed  or  stunted  throw  them  away  and  plant    have  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^ 

young  bushes.     Where  one  likes  variety    some  ,  ^> ho     -e  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

varieties  may  be  trained  up  to  a  single  stalk,  hke  ,  ^^^^  ^^^;^*^^^^  ^^^.^r.     j,,  ,,  ,,i,g  sweet-we 
a  tree,  all  side  shoots  cut  away.     AN  e  have  seen  ,  ana  A^a»  . 
beautiful  Forsythia,  ThiladelphusorSyringa  and    could  not  see^ 
Weigelia  treated  in  this  way  like  miniature  trees, 


and  they  excelled  them  in  beauty  ;  but  this  arti- 
cle is  long  enough,  and  even  now  needs  pruning. 


— •> 


THE  PETUNIA. 

BY   W.  P.,  DETROIT,    MICH. 

It  is  verj-  interesting  to  mark  the  improvement 
which  takes  place,  from  time  to  time,  in  plants, 
where  either  careful  selection  or  skilful  hybridiza- 
tion has  been  adopted,  and  ot  the  many  plants 
which  adorn   our  gardens  or  green-houses  few 


TOMATOES. 

BY  ISAAC  HICKS,   NORTH   HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I.         ^nieu    auuiu    wu»    ^^...v....   ^^    -, 

A8  our  horticultural  friends  are  considerably  :  bear  stronger  evidence  of  the  skill  and  usefulness 

„  ..  „ '11    1 '  _r  4.u^  ..w..^oa  Kfou^or  than  thf>  PetUUia. 


As  our  horticultural  irienas  are  consiutmuij     ucai  oi-wtov,.  ^. 

exercised  on  the  Tomato  question,  we  will  have  .  of  the  cross  breeder  than  the  Petunia, 
our  say,  too,  and  iK-rhaps  add  a  little  mo«.  to  the  The  first  Petunia  was  introduced  in  England 
confuJ^n.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  good  will  result  from  Brazil  in  18-23.  P.  nyctagmifiora,  tlie  old 
in  the  end  ;  for  has  not  some  old  quaint  author  common  white,  P.  violacea,  another  original  spe- 
or  poet  said:  -  But  quill  to  quill,  (or  i)en,  I  forget  cies,  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Y^^^^^""'  'Xs 
which)  like  rtints  on  steel  do  smile."  They  ere-  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1830,  and  from  these  si^^cus 
ate  sparks,  and  these  sparks  give  us  light.  |  sprung  the  many  sui)erb  varieties  ^^-luch  are  now 

There  is  uo  excuse  for  any  one  to  plant  and  eat    seen.     A  great  confusion  arose  on  the  mtroduc 


tion  of  the  first  purple  Petunia,  P.  violacea. — 
AVhen  the  plants  were  first  exhibited  they  were 
supposed,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  be  a  Salpiglo_ 
sis,  and  was  figured  and  described  as  such  in  the 
"Botanical  Magazine."  It  was  afterwards  fig- 
ured in  "Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden,"  under 
the  name  of  Neirembergia  phoeuicia.  At  last 
matters  were  set  right  by  Dr.  Lindley  figuring  it 
in  the  "Botanical  Register"  asPetunia  violacea.  It 
is  remarkable  there  should  have  been  so  many 
doubts  among  botanists  as  to  the  genus  of  the 
purple  Petunia,  as  it  appears  to  differ  from  the 
white  only  in  color. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  first  introduction,  the 
Petunia  was  looked  upon  as  almost  worthless,  and 
from  the  flimsey  appearance  of  its  flowers,  was 
pronounced  a  miserable  weed,  but  we  must  now 
abandon  the  word  weed,  for  the  Petunia  lias  be- 
come a  florists'  flower  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conc(uve  that  the  beautiful,symetrically  round- 
ed flowers,  with  their  brilliant  coloring,  could 
ever  have  been  the  descendant  of  such  narrow 
petaled  and  starry-shaped  flowers.  Contrast  the 
old  Magnificent,orSnowflake,with  President  Lin- 
coln, Crimson  Gem,  Charming,  or  Delicata  ;  the 
former  ill-shaped  flowers  lop[)ing  over  for  want 
of  substance ;  the  latter  standing  erect,  forming 
perfect  trumpet-like  flowers  of  the  most  varied 
and  vivid  colors. 

Culture :  Petunias  delis^ht  in  a  light,  rich,  open 
soil,  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root 
freely  in  early  spring,  say  February  or  March. 
Pot  tliem,  when  struck,  in  small  pots,  and  en- 
courage to  grow  freely  by  placing  them  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  place,  close  to  the  glass.  As  they 
grow,  take  care  to  pinch  them  back,  so  as  to  induce 
a  bushy  habit ;  re-pot  whenever  the  roots  touch 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  by  May  or  June  you  will 
have  strong  bushy  plants,  showing  plenty  of 
flowers,  and  lasting  till  late  in  autumn. 

For  bedding  (except  where  lines  or  beds  of  the 
same  color  are  desirable)  they  had  better  be  raised 
from  seed.  Sow  seed  in  March  in  well-drained 
pots,  using  a  light  sandy  soil ;  when  the  seed  is 
sown,  water  with  tepid  water,  and  place  a  piece 
of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot ;  this  obviates  the 
necessity  of  frequent  watering.  When  the  young 
seedlings  come  up,prickout  rather  thinly  in  pans 
and  place  near  the  glass  on  the  top  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse,  from  which  they  may  be  transplanted 
to  the  flower  beds. 

The  most  successful  hybridizers  of  the  Petunia 
have  been  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  of  London, 


M.  llendatler  of  Paris,  and  last,  but  not  Icii.st, 
J.  Kadletz  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  undermentioned  were  all  raised  by  Mi-. 
Kadletz,  and  are  well  worthy  of  attention  for 
their  variety,  beauty  and  form. 

*  Bizarre;  very  large  purple,  ground  striped 
with  white  and  lilac,  fragrant. 

*  Mr.  Peter  Henderson ;  in  style  of  President 
Lincoln,  white  and  crimson,  with  purple  blotch 
in  each  petal. 

*  Carnation ;  resembling  a  carnation  in  style 
striped,  free  bloomer. 

Bays  water;  bright  carmine,  mottled  white. 
Rosalind;  delicate  rose,  with  pink  and  white 
bars. 

The  Bride;  white,  with  violet  stripes,  the  be^t 
of  its  class. 


*  Marked  thus  are  double. 


<•■•» 


PEAR  BLIGHT. 

BY   MR.  J.  T.  NATHURST,   LA  PORTE,    IND. 

I  Permit  me  to  report  tlirough  your  valuable 
I  Monthly,  my  experience  on  pear  blight. 
I  I  have  been  cultivating  pear  trees,  both  stan.I- 
I  ards  and  dwarfs,  for  the  last  seven  years  in  this 
locality.  I  have  about  four  hundred  trees  in  oi  - 
chard,  mostly  young,  but  some  in  bearing,  be- 
sides a  few  hundred  in  my  nursery.  During  nil 
this  time  I  have  not  lost  a  tree  from  blight ;  have 
not  seen  a  sign  of  blight  in  body  or  limb  of  a  sin- 
gle  tree.  Pear  blight,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  is  not  very  common  in  this  section.  I  ha  v.; 
had  some  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  my  graperies, 
but  not  suflficient  to  materially  injure  the  fruit- 
Nevertheless,  we  have  frequent  thunder  and 
lightning  through  every  summer.  I  fully  airre- 
with  your  views  in  your  article  on  pear  blight  in 
the  February  number,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  say  anything  more  on  tlie 
subject;  I  only  state  the  fact  as  it  has  occurred. 


«•■•» 


POLE    BEANS. 

BY   ISAAC   HICKS,    NORTH   HEMPSTEAD,    L.I. 

"VVe  plant  for  family  use  from  one  hundred  ami 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hills  of  pole 
benns  ;  nearly  all  Limas.  For  string  beans,  we 
have  not  found  any  variety  equal  to  the  Indian 
Chief.  Concord  and  the  Rhode  Island  butter- 
i  bean  are  very  prolific,  but  to  be  eaten  in  theii- 
green  state,  as  string  beans,  are  very  inferior  to 
the  former,  often  called  wax  bean  and  butler  bean. 
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The  1  ills,  for  garden  culture,  should  be  three  feet 
apart.     About  the  first  or  second  week  in  May, 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  and 
in  good  order,  we  proceed  to  dig  out  the  holes, 
taking  out  three  or  more  spadesful  of  earth ;  then 
in  the  centre  make  the  holes  with  a  crowbar,  and 
put  in  the  poles  securely.     Put  a  shovelful  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure,  or  if  you  have  the  ar- 
ticle on  hand,  h6me-made  poudrette  in  a  hill ; 
cover  the  manure  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
then  plant  the  Limas  carefully  point  downwards 
around  the  pole.     Ten  or  more  seeds  should  be 
l.ut  in  a  hill,  so  that  if  it  should  be  a  bad  season, 
and  only  a  part  come  up,  we  will  have  some  to 
rely  on.     If  more  than  four  grow,  when  three  or 
four  inches  high,  leave  the  best  and  pull  the  others 
up.     We  think  there  should  be  but  a  very  little 
soil  thrown  over  the  beans  '.when  planted,  and 
that  should  be  free  from  lumps  and  fine  as  possi- 
ble.    If  the  beans  have  not  shown  themselves  in 
a  reasonable  time  they  should  be  examined,  and 
if  rotten  plant  again,  and  when  a  few  inches  high 
sprinkle  them  with  guano  water,  or  throw  guano 
around  the  roots  previous  to  a  rain.     Guano  will 
hurt  some  vegetables,  if  used  freely,  but  we  have 
never  known  it  to  hurt  Limas  after  they  are  a  few 

inches  high.  . 

There  is  no  vegetable  we  raise  that  pays  us 

better  for  the  care  in  planting  and  tending,  than 

Lima  beans.     And  when  they  are  large  enough 

to  eat  they  are  always  in  order  on  the  table,  no 

matter  what  other  vegetables  we  have,  or  the 

meals  we  cook. 


paid  no  attention,  any  more  than  I  do  to  it  being 
done  on  "the  longest  day  in  the  year."  The 
practical  application  of  this  I  leave  to  yourself 
and  other  able  writers.     I  merely  state  the  facts. 


*»m»* 


FORCING   TOMATOES  AND   STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

BY  P.  CORCORAN,    SHARON,   PA. 

On  my  employer's  plan,  Mr.  James  Westerman 
has  erected  a  house,  the  past  season,  to  grow 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  It  is  forty  five  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  side  benches  and 
centre  pit.  We  have  tomatoes  abundantly  since 
Christmas.  I  have  now  Wilson's  Albany  and 
May  Queen  strawberries,  and  some  other  kinds 
in  full  bloom.  The  lovers  of  tomatoes,  by  this 
plan,  can  have  them,  besides  in  growing  enough 
of  bedding  plants  on  the  side  branches  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  the  grounds. 

[Our  correspondent  refers  to  a  plan  formerly 
given  in  the  Monthly.  As  he  has  been  so  very 
successful,  we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  give  us 
some  fuller  account  of  it.  It  would  interest 
many  of  our  readers.     Ed.] 


-^•4 


STRIPPING  THE  BARK  of  APPLE  TREES. 

RY   MR.  J.  T.  NATHURST,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  grafted  the  tops  of  a 
number  of  large  apple  trees  for  a  friend  in  south- 
western Ohio  ;  the  buds  were  just  bursting  open. 
My  friend  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  strip- 
ping the  bark  from  the  body  and  main  branches 
of  a  number  of  his  large  trees.     They  all  formed 
new  smooth  bark  through  the  summer.     The  ob- 
ioct  sought  in  stripping  the  bark,  was  to  prevent 
the  "  bitter  rot  "  with  which  some  varieties  were 
badly  affected ;  it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
His  apples  had  the  bitter  rot  next  season  just  as 
bad  as  ever.     It  was  then  a  i)opular  remedy  in 
that  section  for  bitter  rot,  and  I  remember  seeing 
whole  orchards  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  al- 
ways putting  on  new.     It  was  done,  as  fiir  as  my 
observation  went,  in  the  spring,  at  the  first  active 
flow  of  the  sap.    My  friend  told  me  something 
ftbout  it  being  done  "  in  the  moon  ;"  to  which  I 


HARDY  VARIETIES  OF  THE  APPLE. 

BY   MR.  J.  T.  NATIIURST,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

We  of  the  north-west  are  very  desirous  of  ob- 
taining hardy  varieties  of  apple  trees  that  will 
stand  our  severe  winters.    I  am  informed  that  the 
l^eople  in  Minnesota,  or  perhaps  Wisconsin,  are 
petitioning  their  legislatures  to  send  men  to  Rus- 
sia to  select  some  hardy  varieties.    Being  a  Swede 
by  birth,  and  having  spent  the  early  part  of  my 
life  there,  I  recollect  something  of  the  fruits  of 
Sweden,  and  think  hardy  varieties  can  be  found 
there  as  well  as  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  more  accessible.     The  apple  tree  is  cultivated 
in  Sweden  up  to  its  most  northern  limit,  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  Stockholm,   if  my 
memory  serves  me.     There  are  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, experimental  farms  and  nurseries,  which 
all  would  aid  in  making  proper  selections.    We 
already  ha\  e  the  Red  and  White  Astrachan  from 
Sweden,  which  have  proved  hardy  here.     I  know 
that  of  late  these  varieties  have  been  credited  to 
Russia,  but  I  doubt  if  correctly,  as  I  distinctly 
recollect  seeing  large  old  trees  of  both  varieties 
'  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago  growing  in  differ- 
'  ent  sections  of  Sweden,  that  must  have  been  from 
'  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  old,  knowing  how  slow 
'  the  apple  trees  grow  in  that  country.    Downing 
I  says  the  White  Astrachan  is  "  rather  dry."    So 
j  it  is  when  over-ripe,  but  when  in  i^erfection  it  is, 
!  in  Sweden  at  least,  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  two- 


EDITORIAL. 


NATURE  OF  ROOTS. 

The  writer  of  this  chapter,  in  1853,  published  a 
little  book  called  the  Hand-book  of  Ornamental 
Trees^  in  which  he  wrote:  "fibres  are  annual, 
dying  out  after  a  season's  service.  New  fibres 
make  their  appearance  as  the  extending  roots 
grow  ;  and  are,  therefore,  further  away  from  the 
collar  of  the  tree  in  proportion  to  its  age."  (p.29.) 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  writer  of  that  book 
not  to  be  brought  up  in  a  library.  At  25,  fifty 
dollars  would  buy  all  the  books  he  ever  owned. — 
The  one  great  book  of  nature  had  to  furnish  the 
chief  material  for  his  work,  and  hence  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  great  essential  element  of  modern 
book-making,  the  chance  of  repeating  what  some 
"  Dubrieuls,"  or  other  "great  authorities  "  had 
said  before  him.  He  had  to  risk  the  use  of  his 
senses,  and  of  being  pronounced  by  those  more 
learned,  "ridiculous."  So  it  was  not  surprising 
when  a  friend  wrote  from  England:  "The  Pro- 
fessor has  read  your  book,  and  says  your  ideas 
about  annual  fibres  are  sheer  nonsense.  Lindley 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture." But  we  have  kept  on  our  way,  teach- 
ing it  as  the  foundation  of  a  good  rule  in  trans- 
planting, and  meeting  with  so  little  opix)sition 
that  we  supposed  it  had  quietly  become  a  recog- 
nized fact,  which  no  one  thought  it  worth  while 
to  disupte. 

Quite  an  excitement  has  recently  arisen  in 
England  on  this  subject.     Mr.  Rivers,  whom  our 
readers  know  as  the  author  of  the  "Miniature 
Fruit  Garden,"  and  who  also  has  the  misfortune 
to  rely  on  experience,  instead  of  books,  for  his 
facts,  incidently  made  some   statements    wliich 
seemed  to  point  to  a  belief  in  the  annual  death  of 
root  fibres,  and  straightway  writers  are  for  turn- 
ing him  out  of  the  Orthodox  Physiological  fold, 
lie  holds  his  own,  however,  well ;  and  we  can 
help  him  by  one  single  fact,  which  must  convince 
any    one    who    has  had    but    a    limited    expe- 
rience among  tree  roots,  that  fibres  do  die.     If 
we  dig  up  a  maple  or  any  fibrous  rooted  tree 
when,  say,  five  years  old,  we  find  hundreds  of 
fibres  pushing  in  everj'  direction  a  few  feet  from 
the  tree.     If  we  dig  hundreds  of  such  trees,  we 
find  essentially  the  same  facts.     Now  let  us  dig 
the  same  species  of  tree  twenty -five  years  old, and 
at  the  same  few  feet  from  the  tree  we  find,  per- 
haps, but  a  dozen  leading  roots  as  thick  as  one's 
fmgers.    Where  are  the  hundreds  of  fibres  which 


were  in  that  spot  twenty  years  before  ?  Dead, 
long  ago.  These  main  roots  extend,  and  the  fi- 
bres are  always  found  at  the  extremity  of  these 
roots,  and  every  American  tree  planter  practically 
acts  on  it  when  he  starts  away  to  where  ^the 
roots  extend  in  digging  a  tree,  in  order  to  get 
any  fibres  at  all.  If  the  tree  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  stem,  he  gets  but  a  few  forks  or  prongs,  yet 
in  that  spot,  years  ^before,  abundance  of  fibres 
existed. 

The  fact  is,  the  fibres  on  roots  are  analogous 
to  leaves  on  the  stem.  They  serve  their  purpose 
a  fixed  time  and  die.  As  the  stems  grow,  leaves 
form  on  their  summits ;  and  as  roots  push,  fibres 
form  en  their  ends.  In  fact,  the  underground 
portion  of  a  tree  is  the  analogue  of  that  above. 
The  seeds  start,  and  pushboth  ways  ;  the  germs 
of  root  growth  and  stem  growth  being  to  all  pur- 
poses the  same.  The  laws  of  their  development 
must  be  essentially  identical,  the  form  and  struc- 
ture being  the  only  metamorphosis.  It  needs  no 
Darwin  to  tell  an  observant  gardener  this  fact ; 
nor  a  Goethe  to  show  the  change  in  matter,  but 
not  in  principle. 

Again  are  our  English  friends  exercised  over  a 
fact  some  writer   has   recently    broached  ;   but 
which  our  readers  are  familiar  with  from  our  pen, 
that  when,  by  pruning  or  otherwise,  a  tree  loses 
some  of  its  branches,  roots  die  in  sympathy  with 
the  loss.     The  observant  American  gardener  is 
here  again  a  long  way  a-head  of  "Physiological 
Works."     He  knows  that  if  a  hedge  of  osage 
orange  be  kept  as  it  ought  to  be,  annually  trim- 
med down  to  four  or  five  feet,  he  never  finds  the 
roots  far  away.     In  twenty-five  years  they  would 
be  ten  feet  off,  as  a  rule,— but  let  him  neglect  the 
hedge  ;  suffer  the  plants  to  grow  twenty  feet  higli, 
and,  in  "less  than  no  time,"  he  will  find  the 
robber  roots  a  long  way  beyond  bounds.     So, 
also,  with  his  continually  mowed  lawn.     Let  the 
grass  be  mowed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  for 
ten  years  ;  yet,  when  the  gardener  uudertakt  s  to 
"Uft  a  sod,"   it  peals  off  like  an  orange  skin, 
nearly  as  if  it  had  been  put  down  but  a  few 
months  before  ;   but  when  he  tries  to  take  sod 
from  a  lawn  which  has  been  a  year  or  more  with- 
out mowing,  he  finds  the  roots  run  deep  and 
strong,  and  he  has  to  put  considerable  elbow 
strength  on  his  turfing  iron  to  get  the  tough  thing 
up.     To  us,  accustomed  to  these  facts,  it  seems 
strange  to  read  controversies  as  to  whether  rocts 
really  die  when  trees  are  pruned.    How  gingerly 
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our  Eni^lish  friends  liandle  the  matter,  may  be  '  secured  an  interest  in  the  concern,  which  is  now 
judged  by  tlie  following  extract  from  a  paper  by  j  pushing  things  with  a  good  deal  of  the  old  spirit 
Mr.  11.  T.  Fish,  a  Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  llorticul- 1  and  success. 

tural  Society,  in  the  Gardener's  Ckronide.    lie  |      The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  filled 

says : —  '  with  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of  trees 

"  Tiiore  Is  anothor  unnatural  mode  of  destruction,  \  and  shrubs.     A  large  dwarf  Pear  orchard  is  also 

which  1  advance  witii  more  ditiidence,  and  tiiat  is,  tiie  |  attached,  in  which  new  varieties  are  tested  and 

their  relative  merits  compared.  Much  attention 
is  also  given  to  florists'  flowers.  A  large  bed  of 
seedling  Geraniums  was  in  bloom,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  raising  new  kinds,  and  some  very  dwarf 
and  valuable  kinds  were  flowering. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  mechanical  genius  as  well  as 
an  enterprising  nurseryman.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  our  visit  was  the  examination  of 
his  various  labor-saving  machines  employed  in 
his  business.  One  for  printing  labels  was  espe- 
cially ingenious.  A  circular  wheel,  on  the  edge 
of  which  type  are  locked,  presses,  in  revolving, 


sudden  dt;struction  of  the  tops  of  plants.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible—prohal)lo— I  tliink  almost  certain,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  of  a, plant  will  destroy  many  of  its 
tipongioU's.  I  liave  ol)served,  on  cutting  down  plants  in 
full  growth,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Stove 
Plants,  &(\,  that  many  of  the  fibrils  perish  afterwards 
Possibly  tills  may  arise  from  tlio  full  tide  of  sap  hope- 
lessly advancing  to  find  no  adeciuate  outlet,  and  having 
to  flow  back  again.  It  seems,  too,  that  sap  in  a  state  of 
rest  may  be  mon;  f)ppressive  to  the  delicate  vessels  of 
plants,  than  the  same  sap  in  motion.  The  sap  itself  also 
remains  stagnant  and  putrittes,  producing  decomposl 
tion,  disease,  and  occasionally  death,  throughout  the 
entire  system.  There  is  likewise  a  great  reaction  from 
the  8ud<len  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  A  sort  of  paral- 
ysis settles  down  upon  the  entire  plant,  whose  benumb 


ing  influenci'  reaciu-s  to  the  extremity  of  the  most  dell-  i  against  a  spongc  of  printing  ink,  and  coniesjdowu 

cate  flbril.    And  if  this  inaction   is  of  long  duration 


on  a  long  strip  of  label  wood.  On  this  circumfe- 
rence, say  the  name  "  Bartlett  "  may  be  set  up 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  prints  the  name  on  half 
a  dozen  labels  with  each  revolution,  inking  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  for  half  a  dozen  more. 
So  simple  is  this  arrangement,  and  so  rapid  can 
labels  be  turned  out  by  this  instrument,  that  it 
would  pay  Mr.  Jackson  well  to  have  it  put  regu- 
larly on  the  market,  as  no  one  in  the  wholesale 
trade  could  afibrd  to  >)e  without  it,  after  seeing 
how  well  it  does  its  work. 

So  kindly  were  we  treated  by  the  ladies  every- 
where west,  that  we  do  not  like  to  specify  any 
one  case  more  than  another  ;  but,  certainly  not 
the  least  part  of  our  pleasures  in  Cincinnati  was 
in  the  handsome  entertainment  given  us  by  the 
intelligent  ladies — wife  and  daughters — compris- 
ing Mr.  Jackson's  family. 

Having  a  pressing  invitation  to  meet  our  friends 
at  South  Pass,  who  were  to  hold  a  meeting  a  few 
days  before  the  St.  Louis  exhibition,  we  took  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  II.  R.  for  Odin,  the  junc- 
tion of  that  road  with  the  Illinois  Central,  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  which,  South  Pass  (Cob- 
den  Station)  is  situated. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  Superin- 
)  tendent  of  this  road  for  many  polite  attentions, 
NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL.  and  was  pleased  to  hear  from  Dr.  Warder  and 

Before  leaving  Cincinnati,  we  went  out  to  sec  '  other  friends  whom  we  met  on  the  train,  that  it 
the  nursery  of  S.  S.  Jackson,  long  known  as  an  j  was  one  of  the  best  conducted,  liberal,  and  most 
enthusiastic  and  first  class  cultivator.  During  !  successful  roads  in  the  West, 
the  war  the  business  came  to  a  stand-still,  '  Dr.  Warder's  fortunate  company  added  much 
through  irreparable  fiimily  losses.  Recently  Mr.  |  pleasure  to  this  long  four  hundred  miles  ride,  as 
McGregor,  an  excellent  practical  gardener,  has  ;  every  one  who  knows  his  love  of  nature,  horti- 


many  of  the  si)ongioles  perish." 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that,  after  eighteen 
years  of  ellbrt,  we  may  soon  see  these  principles 
recognized  by  the  *'  book  makers,"  for,  indeed, 
they  have  an  immense  influence  on  successful 
fruit  culture  in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly shown.    And  then  it  will  be  so  nice  for 
those  who  like  to  go  to  "authorities"  for  their 
facts— for  there  are  many  good  gardeners  who, 
like  the  French  physician,  stultify  themselves  by 
their  blind  worship  of  a  man  who  writes  a  book. 
*•  Monsieur,"   said  the  girl,    "master's  dead." 
"Nonsense,"  said  he,  "can't  be.'>    "But  he  is," 
she  replied,  "and  buried,  too.'»    "Impossible," 
he  persisted,    "  every  writer,  from  the  time  of 
Galen  to  the  present,  gives  twenty  days  as  the 
duration  of  the  disease  before  death,  and  your 
master  has  been  sick  only  ten.     Go  back  ! — ^you 
are  certainly  mistaken  ;  he  is  not  dead  !" 

And  thus  may  some  argue  these  roots  not  dead, 
and  cannct  die ;  but  the  observing  man  knows 
they  do,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  for  the  scien- 
tific mind  to  systematize  the  facts,  so  that  the  man 
of  practice  may  turn  the  law  to  his  jjersonal  ben- 
efit in  the  art  of  gardening. 
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culture,  fun  and  anecdote,  can  fully  appreciate. 
Wherever  the  doctor  goes;  the  saddest  face  lights 
up  with  brightness  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  as  we 
have  heard  it  related,  that  even  the  wild  birds  in 
his  garden  will  eat  from  his  hand,  and  that  even 
dumb  beasts  generally  love  him.  We  really  en- 
vied our  friend — he  seemed  a  cornucopia  of  hap- 
piness, and  we  set  ourselves  to  study  how  he 
came  by  it  all. 

As  he  got  in  at  a  way  station,  we  noted  him 
tugging  away  at  an  immense  basket,  stowing  it 
away  in  a  safe  corner  of  the  car.  We  made  a 
note  of  it.  The  crying  baby,  always  present  in 
a  long  train,  of  course  was  here.  "  Why  can't 
people  leave  babies  at  home  when  they  travel," 
we  saw  plainly  written  on  the  brows  of  many 
whom  we  took  to  be  bachelors.  Suddenly  the 
sounds  were  hushed.  A  pear  in  the  baby's  hand, 
and  to  its  mouth,  told  something  of  the  story, 
and  only  its  half  satisfied  glance  at  the  Doctor, 
explained  the  full-mystery. 

Presently  came  along  a  conductor,  one  of  those 
abused  men,  whom  all  find  fault  with  but  none 
ever  praise.  This  one  was  as  smiling  as  a  full- 
blown rose,  a  pajony,  or  any  simile  you  please.  It 
was  so  strange, — and  he  had  a  good  word  or  a 
nod  for  every  familiar  face.  Ah  I  there  it  is. 
Apples  in  every  pocket,  and  grapes  in  both 
hands,  and  the  Doctor's  big  basket  not  near 
so  heavy  as  it  was  a  while  ago.  Then,  i)er- 
haps,  the  train  stops  for  water,  or  for  a  pass- 
ing train,  and  you  see  a  group  on  the  stand  out- 


side, and  in  the  centre  a  tallish  man  with  a  mi- 
croscope, showing  a  pleased  crowd  the  beauty  of 
some  minute  leaf  hopper,  some  fungus  on  a  but- 
tonwood  leaf,  striking  out  for  them  some  sources 
of  enjoyment  they  never  dreamed  of,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  will  ripen,  and  return  tenfold  to  them 
hereafter.  Or  you  may  see  him  first  out  of  his 
berth  in  the  morning,  waking  up  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers to  see  the  wondrous  beauty  of  a  sim  rise 
on  the  broad  prairie,  coming  out,  as  it  were,  of 
the  exact  centre  of  the  railroad  track  hundreds 
of  miles  behind,  and  looking  like  the  reflector  of 
an  immense  locomotive,  threatening  to  hurry  on 
and  dash  all  to  pieces  on  the  rails  before  it. 

Out  of  such  trifles  spring  the  magic  secret  of  a 
life  which  so  charms  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
this  favored  son  of  Horticulture.  We  made  the 
following  note  for  anew  truth:  "The  more  a 
man  really  knows,  the  simpler  ard  more  child- 
like he  talks  and  acts." 


AKEBIA  QUINATA. 

In  our  notice  of  this  new  twining  vine  last  year, 
we  omitted  to  note  its  early  leafing.  At  this 
time  (April  10th)  it  has  well  developed  leaves, 
which  not  even  the  lilac  has.  In  another  month  it 
will  be  a  mass  of  rich  plum  colored  fragrant  bells. 
It  is  undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  valuable  har- 
dy climbers  introduced  into  our  country  ;  and  we 
are  astonished  that  it  has  not  come  to  us  with  an 
European  reputation. 


SCRAPS  AND    QUERIES. 


Grapes  from  Greex-^vood  Cuttings.— 3ir. 
G.  W.  CampheU^  Delavcare^  O.,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  send  you  to-ilay,  by  mail,  a  plant  of 
the  Miles  grape,  grown  from  a  yreen  cuMmj; taken 
in  June.  I  have  forgotten  whether  you  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  in  Sandusky,  when  I  exhib- 
ited some  plants  grown  from  green,  or  soft,  woml, 
and  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  propagat- 
ing, and  slated  that,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
many  who  profess  to  know  "all  about  it,"  a 
plant  was  not  neceasarihj  bad  or  imperfect,  be- 
cause grown  from  a  green  cutting.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  j-,e(  n  an  expression  of  your  views 
on  this  subject ;  but,  I  take  the  ground  that,  if  a 


plant  be  well  developed,  with  well-ripenod  wood, 
and  abundant  and  healthy  roots,  it  matters  not 
how,  or  from  what  kind  of  wood,  it  is  grown  ;  and 
the  plant  I  send  you  will,  I  think,  sustain  my 
position,  that  good  vines  can  be  grown  from  green 
cuttings." 

[We  thought  our  record  was  pretty  well  known 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  raising 
vines  from  green  wood  cuttings,  or  in  any  other 
way.  In  fact,  the  care  and  attention  necessary 
I  to  success,  in  such  modes  of  i)ropagation,  are  fa- 
,  vorable  to  superior  health.  Leaving  things  to 
fight  their  way  in  infancy,  in  order  to  make  them 
strong  and  vigorous,  looks  very  pretty  as  an  ab- 
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Ktract  theory  ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  have  seen  many 
a  poor  Httle  chicken  washed  to  death  in  a  rain 
storm,  when  its  mother's  protecting  wing  might 
have  preserved  it  for  a  long  life  of  egg-laying  or 
usefulness.  Depend  on  it,  friends,  it  makes  no 
difterence  whether  a  bird  is  hatched  by  a  patent 
incubator,  or  a  setting  hen.  It  is  the  after  treat- 
ment makes  the  fowls.     Just  so  with  the  vines.] 


The  Winter  at  Baltimore. — A  correspon- 
dent whose  only  fault  is  writing  too  seldom,  says  : 
"  The  last  winter  has  been  a  very  severe  one  on 
my  Evergreens,  though  the  thermometer,  at  no 
time,  went  lower  than  zero,  and  though  Rasp- 
berries, Grape  Vines  and  other  things  have  not 
sutfered  at  all. 

Plants  that  have  stood  the  last  seven  winters 
without  being  injured  in  the  least,  such  as  Thuja 
aurea,  Thujopsis  borealis.  Thuja  oblonga  pen- 
dula,  are  badly  scorched,  and  some,  I  fear,  killed 
outright. 

This  winter  has  also  settled  the  question  with 
me,  that  the  Sequoia  gigantea  will  not  do  here. 
My  plant,  noticed  by  Mr.  W.  Brackenridge  in 
your  magazine  some  eighteen  months  ago,  had 
attained  a  height  of  16  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  9 
inches  diameter  at  the  base.  It  had  grown  to  be 
a  perfect  six»cimen  everyway, when,  last  summer, 
tlie  lower  branches  began  to  die  to  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  and,  during  this  winter,  they 
died  still  further  up,  and  even  some  branches  near 
the  top  were  killed,  so  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree  is  destroyed,  and  I  am  tempted  to  grub 
it  up." 


Arrangement  of  a  Conservatory. — IF., 
Detroit^  says  :  "  I  have  read  your  valuable  mag- 
azine with  much  profit,  for  several  years,  and 
have  often  wished  it  contained  some  plans  for  a 
greenhouse  attached  to  a  dwelling,  such  as  would 
meet  my  necessity. 

We  have  been  building  a  villa,  in  the  "  small 
gothic  "  style,  two  miles  out  of  the  city,  with  a 
greenhouse  on  the  south  side,  24  feet  long,  and 
14  feet  from  back  to  to  front  centre, — in  shape, 
the  half  of  a  double  of.*tagon.  Through  a  glass 
door,  from  a  library  on  the  east  side,  we  have  a 
vista  the  length  of  the  room  ;  and,  through  a 
arge  double-window  in  the  back,  a  fine  view  from 
the  dining-room. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  internal 
arrangement  for  plants,  vases,  &c.,  and  know- 
i  ng  your  taste  in  such  matters,  thought  I  would 


trespass  somewhat  on  your  time  and  patience  in 
asking  your  advice  in  the  matter,  thinking  your 
hints  would  be  as  valuable  to  scores  of  other  lady 
readers  as  well  as  myself. 

I  have  been  a  cultivator  of  plants  and  flowers 
for  many  years,  and  have  found  the  Cuphea  Zim- 
apanni  a  valuable  early  winter  flowering  plant. 
Have  had  the  Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  and  a 
new  purple  Candytuft,  in  flower,  in  my  little 
house,  nearly  all  winter.  Find  the  flower  of  the 
Fern-leaved  Chinese  Primrose  very  inferior.  Am 
not  successful  in  everything.  Have  a  large 
Banksia  rose  which  utterly  refuses  to  flower  ;  and 
an  Orange  tree  which,  year  by  year,  grows  small- 
er, though  not  "beautifully  less."  It  has  now  a 
yellow-jaundiced  look,  which  is,  to  me,  unac- 
countable. 

[We  have  had  this  article  on  our  table  for  two 
months,  and  have  delayed  a  reply  in  the  hope 
that  our  correspondent  J.  C.  Johnston's  paper, 
which  we  are  able  to  get  in  this  month,  will  sup- 
ply most  of  the  information  desired.  If  anything 
further  can  help  our  correspondent  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  try  to  give  the  informati«m. 

We  are  particularly  sorry  when  ladies  do  not 
succeed,  for,  usually,  we  have  to  envy  them  their 
success  in  growing  window  or  small  conservatory 
plants.  Possibly  the  house  is  too  shady — for  the 
Banksia  rose  will  only  flower  where  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  light. 

The  best  way  to  renovate  the  Orange  tree  is, 
to  cut  away  several  inches  of  each  shoot,  and 
plant  it  out  in  a  rich  piece  of  garden  ground.  It 
will  grow  beautifully  larger,  and  iiave  healthy, 
green,  large  leaves,  and  strong  shoots.  Early 
in  fall  it  will  have  to  be  repotted  again.] 


Boston  ^Iarket  Celery. — George  Lennox^ 
Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  F.,  asks  :  "In 
your  March  number  of  the  Monthhj  you  make 
mention  of  Boston  Market  as  the  finest  dwarf 
Celery,  but  do  not  say  where  it  can  l)e  procured. 
I  have  looked  in  a  great  many  Seed  Catalogues, 
but  in  vain.  Will  you,,  in  your  "  Notices  to  Cor- 
respondents," be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  it." 

[Whoever  has  it  please  send  their  Seed  List  to 
the  above  correspondent.  We  suppose  any  Bos- 
ton seedsman,  who  advertises  with  us,  could  sup- 
ply it.  Try  Breck  &  Son,  Curtis  &  Cobb,  Wash- 
burn &  Co.,  or  Ilovey  &  Co.  We  believe  we 
have  seen  it,  also,  in  the  list  of  James  J.  II. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  but  are  not  sure.] 


Color  of  a  Cold  Yinery. — A  Chicago  cor- 
respondent says:  "I  have  charge  of  a  Cold 
Grapery— a  lean-to.  The  back  wall  is  brick,  of 
a  lead  color.  My  employer  thinks  it  would  be 
better  for  the  vines  if  the  back  wall  was  white. 
I  prefer  dark.  What  color  is  best  for  the  back 
wall, and  give  the  reason, and  oblige  a  reader.  The 
vinery  has  a  Southern  elevation." 

[We  think  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
effect  on  the  vine,  between  one  color  and  another 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery.  We  have  seen 
fruit  and  health  as  good  as  could  be  desired  under 
all  colors,  though  we  have  heard  theoretical  dis- 
cussions of  various  shades.  As  the  present  con- 
troversy stands,  we  decide  in  favor  of  the  lead 
color.] 


Trimming  Spruce  Hedges — An  Ontario  Co. 
[N.  Y.)  friend  asks  the  time  to  cut  Norway 
Spruce,  Balsam  and  Hemlock  Spruce  hedges.  Is 
it  in  foil,  or  spring,  or  midsummer  ?  I  have  some 
15  to  25  feet  high,  which  I  want  to  get  into  shape 
like  some  I  have  seen. 

[Under  the  circumstances  you  state,  better  cut 
them  in  May.  Cut  down  to  four  or  five  feet,  and 
let  the  base  be  four  or  five  feet  wide— triangular- 
faced  like. 


Surface  Roots  of  Trees.— J1/.  X.  Dunlap 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  showing  that  the  roots  of 
Eastern  Trees  run  on  the  surface,  while  the  same 
trees,  West,  run  downward — none  near  the  top. 
His  inference  is,  that  roots  prefer  to  be  near  the 
surface,  but  must,  first  of  all,  have  moisture  ;  and, 
as  the  West  is  famous  for  its  summer  drouths, 
the  roots  are  forced  to  go  deep  to  get  their  drink. 
This  diff*erence  is  a  very  important  one,  and  | 
shoutd  lead  to  different  modes  of  culture  in  the 
West  from  the  East. 


We  have  an  idea  our  friend  Griffiths  thinks, 
because  we  hold  that  the  public  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use  the  plan,  we  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
itself.  Not  so.  It  is  an  excellent  one,  and  Mr. 
G.  deserves  great  credit  for  reducing  this  old  plan 
to  such  perfect  practice.  His  vines  are  excel- 
lent. 

He  sends  us  a  sample  of  lonas,  raised  from 
small  twigs  last  year.  No  one-year  vines  of  any 
kind  could  be  better.  The  Express  Company 
also  seems  to  appreciate  their  value,  as  they  make 
us  pay  $1.75  f(»r  the  little  parcel  by  which  we 
are  able  to  give  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  the 
vine. 


Changes  in  Botanical  Names.— In  a  con- 
temporary journal,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  says  : — 
"Sweeping  changes  in  (popular)  nomenclature 
are  always  of  doubtful  expediency,  even  if  botan- 
ically  correct,"  referring  to  the  fashion  of  calling 
Geraniums  of  every  class  "  Pelargoniums."  AVe 
are  glad  to  see  some  one  protesting  against  these 
absurdities.  We  received  some  snubbing  when, 
some  years  ago,  we  tried  to  stem  the  tide  ;  and, 
for  a  while,  stood  alone  amongst  our  contempo- 
raries, who  eagerly  snapped  up  Gladioli,  Cyprijie- 
dia,  Pelargonia,  Ilosre,  and  we  know  not  what — 
elegant  Latin  wherewith  to  replace  common  Eng- 
lish. The  rule  should  be  to  use  English  in  every- 
day life,  confining  strict  Latin  to  Botanical  lan- 
guage. 


Martha  Grape. — A  Litiz,  {Pa.)  correspond- 
ent says,  the  mildew,  owing  to  the  excessively 
wet  season,  used  his  Grapes  badly  last  year.  He 
had  Rogers'  9,  4,  15,  19  and  35  ;  all  lost  their 
leaves,  but  Martha  did  not.  The  fruit  rotted 
some,  as  did  that  of  the  others  ;  but  for  healthi- 
ness of  foliage— a  first-rate  quality  in  any  grape 
— he  thinks  the  Martha  can't  be  beat. 


r,          -^^                   ^^          ^        _        ^  Premium  Vegetables.— In  our  March  No., 

Grape  ^  ines  from  N  orth  E  AST,PA.-Somc  ^,^^  ^^^^^  Vegetables  noticed  as  b<nng  raised  on  the 

months  ago  we  made  some  remarks,  showing  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^^  "  Indianapolis,"  should 

that  the  attempts  of  Mr.   Griffiths  to  patent  a  j^^^,^  ^^^^  Lafauette,  Ind. 

certain  mode  of  growing  grapes  was  worthless, 

as  a  patent,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  novelty. 

Many  things  have  been  grown  that  way.     Dr. 

Taylor,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 1      Correction.- It  was  Samuel  Feast,  Sr.,  of 

cessful  growers  of  the  Currant  in  precisely  the  Baltimore,  whose  death  it  was  intended  to  record 


same  way  as  Mr.  Griffiths  grows  Grapes. 


last  month  ;  not  S.  F.,  Jr.,  as  there  stated. 
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BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,   &C. 


A  Curious  old  Book. — Every  one  convers- 
ant with  English  Horticultural  History,  has 
hcara  of  Parkinson,  hut  very  few  know  him  per- 
.sonally,  through  his  works.  A  Philadelphia  lady, 
Miss  Elizaheth  Fisher,  lias  placed  on  our  table  a 
\i  ly  perfect  edition  of  his  ^'  Paradisus  Tcrre.stris, 
published  in  1020,  and  dedicated  "in  all  humble 
devotion  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Magestie," 
IClizabeth  ;  whom,  we  judge  by  the  introduction, 
to  have  been  like  the  present  English  Queen,  a 
zealous  patron  of  gardening. 

The  courteous  reader  is  informed  that  it  was 
only  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  which  attrib- 
uted the  first  knowledge  of  herbs  and  physic  to 
(  hiron  the  Centaur,  or  to  Apollo,  or  Esculapius. 
(  hristians  know  better  than  this,  for  they  know 
that  the  first  men  successively,  from  Adam  to 
Xoah,  had  an  inspired  knowledge, of  all  natural 
things,  so  as  to  know  instinctively  what  things 
were  fit  to  use  or  not.     The  reader  is  also  told 
that  the  author  had  been  traduced  by  jealous  con- 
tL'mporaries,  who,   "  through  an  evil  disposition 
and  ignorance,  have  so  far  traduced  me  as  to  say 
this  was  another  man's  work,  rather  than  mine 
own."     He  proposes  to  get  out  another  work  by 
'-mine  own  study,  if  malevolent  spirits  do  not 
hinder."      As  nothing    had  yet  appeared  but 
translations  of  the  latin,  except  Gerard's  Herbal, 
he  thinks  he  may  usefully  occupy  the  ground. 

The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  the  Garden  of 
Kden.  Adam  looks  the  picture  of  happiness,  ap- 
})arently  calling  to  Eve  to  look  at  a  tremendous 
pear  he  has  just  gathered  from  a  young  tree 
double  his  own  size  ;  ])ut  Eve  is  too  much  occu- 
l)ied  in  picking  strawberries,  either  because  she 
does  not  care  for  him  and  his  pear,  or  because 
she  fears  the  chi(;ken  alongside  the  strawberry 
will  get  it  before  her.     It  may  interest  our  vig 


in  one's  flesh,  as  the  most  zealous  ascetic  could 
desire.     Having  given  our  readers  a  glimpse  of 
Paradise,  according  to  Parkinson,  we  have  given 
them  almost  all  the  novelty  of  the  work  ;  for  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  the  new  notions 
in  gardening,  on  which  we  of  the  present  day 
so  pride  ourselves,  were  well  known  to  these  au- 
thors, so  many  years  ago.     The  garden  plans  are 
very  much  like  those  designed  by  Nesfield  for  the 
present  grand  gardens  at  Chiswick,  near  London, 
and  except  that  what  we  call  "exotics,"  are  fa- 
miliarly called  "outlandish"  flowers,  there  has 
not  been  nmch  change,  even  in  garden  terms. — 
The  plates  of  vegetables,  except  in  the  pictorial 
excellence  of  the  plates,  we  might  suppose  were 
from    Fearing    Burr.       Cauliflower,    Broccoli, 
Kohl  llabi,   and  Cabbage,  which,    our   author 
says,  "is  much  used  of  Dutchmen,"  even  as  in 
our  day.     That  "doctors  differ,"  seems  also  to 
have  been  as  well  known  in  those  times  as  in 
ours,  for  Parkinson  tells  us  "  it  is  thought  the 
use  of  cabbage  doth  dry  up  the  milke  in  nurse's 
breasts  ;  but  many  women  that  have  given  sucke, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  denied  the  assertion,  af- 
firming that  they  have  eaten  them  and* found  no 
such  eflect ;  so  differing  are  the  opinions  ol  many." 


Catalogue  of  Washburn  &  Co.  —  AVe 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that  our  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Catalogues  are,  as  a  rule,  far  ahead 
in  accuracy  and  general  merits,  of  any  in  Europe. 
In  this  case  before  us,  America  has  outdone  her- 
self. The  typographical  execution  is  not  only 
(^cellent,  and  its  rules,  directions,  and  descrij)- 
tions  good,   but  it  is    beautifully    bound,   and 


believe  it  will. 


makes  really  a  handsome  ornament  for  a  draw- 
nerons  to  know  that  the  grape  fever  did  not  exist  |  ing  room  table.  "We  are  glad  to  see  such  enter- 
in  Paradise  ;  for,  though  the  fruit  hang  from  the  |  prise.  It  deserves  to  pay  handsomely,  and  we 
trees  in  the  greatest  profusion,  our  first  gardeners 
(for  there  are  two  of  them,  although  we  generally 
give  that  honor  to  Adam  alone)  don't  seem  to 
care  a  picayune  about  them.  There  are  no  this- 
tles an}' win  re  to  be  seen  ;  but  we  don't  know  but 
we  should  prefer  even  the  vile  Canada  variet}^  to 
the  horrid  looking  cactuses,  whose  terrible  thorns 


The  Southern  Cultivator.  Published  by 
W.  &  W.  L.  Jones,  Athens,  Ga. 
No.  4  of  this  monthly  magazine  comes  to  us  in 
a  neat  blue  cover,  and  fine  white  paper, — a  very 
seem  ratlier  in  too  close  a  proximity  to  the  naked  !  pleasant  relief  from  the  coarse  gray  in  which  it 
Adam  to  be  phrasing.  We  speak  feelingly  on  this  has  had  to  clothe  itself  since  the  death  of  the  re- 
iv)int,  having  had  to  spend  many  an  hour  of  our  bellion.  No  class  has  felt  the  evils  of  the  times 
days  in  pulling  out  the  little  barbs,  which,  in  '  past  so  much  as  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Hif- 
.p'.t^  of  thick  clothing,  proved  as  severe  thorns  j  fcrent  parts  of  the  Union  have  business  relations 


and  there  are  political  relations  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  is,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  a  social  relation,  which  seems 
to  make  those  who  follow  them,  in  a  sense,  per- 
sonally related. 

Now  that  the  Cultivator  comes  to  us  "like  unto 
other"  of  our  exchanges,  we  feel  that  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  the  late  warring  circles  are 
practically  reconstructed  ;  and  we  rejoice  hearti- 
ly at  the  event. 


Twenty-six  years  of  life  have  made  the  virtues 
of  the  Cultivator  so  well  known,  that  it  is  like 
painting  the  rainbow  to  say  anything  in  its  praise. 
There  is  talent  enough  in  it  for  two  papers — and, 
we  say  it  with  pleasure,  much  of  the  sectional 
bitterness  which  characterized  it  during  the  year 
succeeding  the  end  of  rebellion  has  disappeared, 
and  it  now  confines  itself  to  its  legitimate  sphere 
— an  able  watchfulnes  over  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  South. 


TiEW  Am  EAEE  FRUITS. 


Apple,  Morrison's  IIed.— The  following  de- 
scription is  from  the  American  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture, page  156,  but  no  author's  name  is  given 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  distinctness  : 

"  Fruit  medium  8ize,conical,8omewhat  angular; 
color  light  yellow  on  shady  side  and  about  the 
eye,  but  striped  and  marbled  with  red  ;    exposed 
specimens  nearly  all  red,  with  russet  specks  or 
dots,  and  russet  about  the  stem  and    calyx  ; 
calyx  closed  in  a  moderately  deep  basin,  some- 
times plaited  slightly  ;  segments  partially  reflex; 
stem  short  and  small,  set  in  a  regular  cavitv  of 
moderate  depth  ;    flesh  white,  fine-grained,  ten- 
der, with  a  peculiar  and  very  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavor  ;    core  rather  large,  and  filled  with  large, 
dark  brown  seeds.     Season,  November  to  March 
or  April.     Keeps  well.    Tree  a  good  grower,  and 
very  [productive.     This  apple,   for  beauty,  will 
rank  among  the  winter  fruit  very  much  as  the 
Williams  does  among  the  summer  apples,though 
the  color  of  the  former  is  not  quite  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  the  latter. 

Originated  at  Medfield,  Mass." 


ribbed  :  surface  smooth,  mixed  dark  red  and  yel- 
low, splashed  with  purple  ;  dots  large,  scattered, 
yellow  ;  basin  deep,  abrupt,  folded  ;  eye  large, 
open  ;  cavity  deep,  wavy,  brown  ;  stem  medium 
to  long,  knobby ;  core  medium,  regular,  ojien. 
clasping  the  eye  ;  seeds  numerous,  plump,  dark  ; 
flesh  yellow,  breaking,  rather  juicy  ;  flavor  sub- 
acid. Uses,  market  and  family  ;  season,  Septem- 
ber and  October." 


New  Apple,  Hamilton.— The  following  de- 
8cripti<m  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
on  whose  authority  is  not  stated,  but  probably 
Dr.  Warder's : 

"  Introduced  from  the  South  into  Southern  Il- 
linois by  J.  A.  Crain,  of  Pulaski  Co.,  Illinois, 
and  exhibited  before  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety at  South  Pass,  Sept.  3d,  1807.  In  many  par- 
ticulars this  fruit  resembles  the  Buckingham, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  that  region  ; 
but  Mr.  Crain  reports  the  tree  as  difterent,  and 
that  the  period  of  rii)ening  is  later. 

Fruit  large,   roundish,    irregular,    somewliat 


Davison's  Thornless  Baspberry. —  Mr. 
Bartholomew  shows  us  some  canes  of  this  varie- 
ty. They  are  very  strong  and  thornless,  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  large  growers,  with 
wiiom  the  usual  "nasty  stickers  "  are  a  serious 
impediment  to  a  rapid  gathering  of  the  crop.  It 
is  a  relative  of  the  common  Black  Cap,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  "Doolittle.'» 


Hybrid  Grapes. — In  one  of  our  earlier  vol- 
umes we  gave  a  [highly  interesting  account  of 
some  hybrid  fruit  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  of  Ches- 
ter, South  Carolina.  Fortunately  for  Science, 
Dr.W.  has  continued  his  exi)eriments  all  through 
the  rebellion,  and  has  now  gathered  together  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  facts,  some  of  which 
in  the  following  notes  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  to  our  readers  : 

"In  1850  I  grafted  an  old  wild  ^Estivalis  grape 
with  the  White  Frontignac.  The  graft  was  put 
in  late  in  the  spring,  consequently  did  not  bloom 
(it  ])ore  two  branches)  until  late,  about  the  time 
that  the  Scuppernong  or  Bullace  bloomed.  So 
soon  as  the  first  blooms  commenced  bursting,  I 
clipixjd  them  all  oft*,  (those  about  to  be  blown), 
and  then  carefully  cut  away  the  stamens  of  all 
those  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  lifting  the  cap; 
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by  this  means  preventing  the  possibility  of  self-im- 
pregnation. I  then  carefully  covered  the  bunch 
vsrith  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
wind  or  insects  carrying  pollen  to  the  hybridized 
bunch. 

On  two  successive  mornings  I  applied  pollen  of 
Scuppernong  and  Bullace  mixed.  My  reason  for 
mixing  the  pollen  was,  tliat  I  could  only  procure 
a  small  quantity  of  Scuppernong  pollen,  from  a 
distance,  and  the  Bullace  was  plenty,  and  at 
hand.  Owing  to  an  accident  I  only  saved  a  few 
seed.  Tiiese  were  put  in  a  phial  of  sand  and 
buried  until  spring,  and  then  carefully  planted 
and  marked.  Several  came  up,  but  some  of  them 
appeared  feeble— never  grew  much,  and  were 
finally  lost.  One  grew  well,  which  I  inarched 
when  a  few  inches  high.  This  grew  strong,  and 
bloomed  in  1860.  Unfortuately,  this  proved  a 
male  (staminate)  plant. 

In  1800  I  impregnated  a  bunch  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh with   Scuppernong  and   Bullace    pollen,  ! 
grafted  on  the  same  wild  vine.     Saved  about  a  ' 
dozen  seed,  which  I  planted  in  a  hotbed  in  the  ' 
spring  of  1801.     Five  plants  came  up,  which  I  ' 
inarched  on  the  shoots  of  stocks  which  had  been 
cut  ofl'  for  the  purpose.     They  all  grew  off  finely, 
each  differing  somewhat  in  the  leaf,  but  all  having 
the  same  smooth,  hard  wood  and  smooth  leaf  of  : 
the  Scuppernong.  I 

In  the  spring  of  1802  I  was  delighted  to  see  all 
those  five  plants  blooming.  Two  of  them  proved 
male  (staminate),  and  three  appeared  to  have 
l)erfect  hermaphrodite  flowers.  You  may  imag- 
ine my  gratification  at  seeing  those  fiowers  pre-  \ 
paring  to  fruit,  which  had  been  so  much  admired 
by  all  who  had  seen  them,  for  their  vigor,  health 
and  Ix^auty,  and  distinct  appearance. 

Two  of  those  which  had  perfect  flowers  soon 
dropt  their  blooms  and  set  no  fruit ;  the  other  set 
a  full  crop,  the  bunches  each  having  from  twenty 
or  thirty  grapes  ;  they  grew  until  about  the  size 
of  a  duck  shot,  and  then  all  dropt. 

On  examining  some  of  the  later  blooms,  I  could 
discover  no  pollen.  I  think  the  chief  defect  was 
the  want  of  pollen,  as  I  took  some  pollen  from  a 
neighboring  grape  vine  and  applied  to  a  bunch, 
which  produced  a  few  berries  with  a  thick,  dark 
skin,  and  a  high  musky  flavor,  proving  clearly 
that  the  defect  was  in  the  pollen.  Although 
growing  in  stift'pipe  clay,  those  vines  grew  most 
vigorously,  and  were  entirely  exempt  from  all 
disease— even  more  vigorous  in  this  soil  than 
Scuppernong.  The  Scuppernong  and  AVhite 
Frontignac  hybrid  is  not  as  healthy  and  vigor- 


ous as  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Scuppernong 
hybrids. 

Failing  entirely  in  producing  fruit  from  those 
six  plants,  I  then  (1802)  concluded  to  try  im- 
pregnating the  foreign  grape  with  pollen  from 
my  staminate  hybrid  Scuppernongs,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  perfect  staminates  containing  pow- 
dery pollen. 

I  had  a  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  growing 
near  a  south  wall,  which  bloomed  very  late.  I 
prepared  and  impregnated  a  bunch  of  it  with  the 
hybrid  Scuppernong  pollen  ;  it  appeared  to  take. 
I  saved  a  few  seed,  planted  and  labeled  them  with 
the  utmost  care.  They  came  up,  but  all  were 
lost  except  two,  which  I  inarched.  They  grew 
off;  one  of  them  resembled  the  Scuppernong  very 
much,  both  in  wood  and  foliage.  It  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful 
vines  I  ever  saw.  The  foliage  of  the  other  not 
resembling  the  Scuppernong,  I  cut  it  off  from  its 
inarching,  dug  it  up  in  midsummer,  and  planted 
it  rather  carelessly  in  another  place  so  as  to  let 
the  sap  all  go  to  the  other  vine,  as  I  feared  that 
the  one  I  removed  was  merely  a  seedling  Muscat 
Alexandria.  The  removing  this  vine  which  I  sep- 
arated from  its  inarching,  and  replanting  it  in 
midsummer  very  nearly  destroyed  it ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  it  rallied,  and  clearly 
showed,  from  its  slender,  wiry  wood,  its  Scupper- 
nong parentage  ;  and,  although  it  had  been  badly 
treated,  grew  off  rapidly,  and,  last  year  (1800) 
for  the  first,  had  a  few  blooms. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  its  Scuppernong 
parentage,  I  cut  it  back,  each  year,  as  other 
vines,  and,  last  fwinter,  by  this  means,  cut  off 
nearly  all  of  its  fruit  buds.  I  trimmed  it  close  so 
as  to  get  its  wood  for  propagating.  From  some 
cause,  it  dropped  nearly  all  of  its  leaves  in  June, 
before  its  fruit  was  half  grown. 

My  ground  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  which  cracks 
widely  in  dry  weather.  I  underdrained  it  with 
some  wooden  poles,  about  two  feet  below  the 
vines,  in  a  trench.  As  it  was  badly  done,  it  is 
probably  the  drain  is  blocked  up  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  an  extremely  wet  summer,  it  is  probable 
that  the  roots  have  been  in  water  most  of  the 
summer. 

There  was  some  mildew  on  the  leaves,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  it  to  drop  its  leaves.  The  bunches 
were  small,  not  containing  over  thirty  or  forty 
berries.  Size  medium,  or  between  the  size  of  a 
Lenoir  and  Catawba.  Color,  when  ripe,  dark 
reddish  ;  flavor  rich,  musky,  and,  I  think,  hard 
to  excel,  being  what  you  might   imagine  from 
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commingling  of  Scuppernong  and  Muscat  Alex- 
andria, or  White  Frontignac  :  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, its  fruit  ripens  one  or  two  berries  on  a 
bunch  at  a  time — so  that  some  were  perfectly 
green  and  others  ripe. 

I  went  out  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  a  few 
berries  to  send  you,  but  could  find  none  worth 
sending.  I  enclose  a  few  berries,  which  are 
green  and  appeared  to  be  shrivelling,  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  sun  without  leaves, — they  are  a 
little  below  the  average  size.  I  send  them  particu- 
larly, for  you  to  notice  one  thing  peculiar,  and 
showing  their  hybrid  origin,  which  is,  that  they 
have  no  seed  :  they  all  have  the  ligneous  recepta- 
cle but  no  germ. 

The  parentage  of  this  vine  being  chiefly  from 
tender  foreign  varieties,  may  render  it  of  little  or 
no  value  to  cultivate  ;  but  I  attach  great  import- 
ance to  it  as  establishing  the  important  fact,  that 
a  prolific  hybrid  Scuppernong  can  be  produced  by 
using  the  pollen  from  my  staminite  hybrid  Scup- 
pernongs. I  attempted,  this  spring,  to  impreg- 
nate the  Scuppernong,and  also  the  Flowers  grai)e 
(a  late  valuable  variety  of  Bullace)  with  my 
staminate  hybrid  Scuppernong ;  but,  notwith- 
standing I  adopted  every  precaution  to  insure  suc- 
cess, and  had  at  least  a  dozen  bunches  prepared 
and  the  pollen  applied,  one  has  taken — at  least  I 
discover  but  one  grape  among  the  numerous 
bunches  tried.  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  estab- 
lished the  following  facts  in  hybridizing  the  Scup- 
pernong, viz.: 

1st.  That  you  cannot  impregnate  the  Scupper- 
nong with  pollen  from  any  other  grape,  either 
native  or  foreign  ;  as  I  have  repeatedly  attempted 
to  impregnate  the  Scuppernong  with  both  native 
and  foreign,  and  in  every  instance  failed ;  also, 
as  I  stated  above,  failed  to  impregnate  Scupper- 
nong with  pollen  from  staminate  hybrid  Scupper- 


nong. 


2nd.  That  you  can  impregnate  the  foreign  with 
Scupixirnong  (Bullace)  pollen,  as  I  have  undouht- 
cdly  established. 

3rd.  That  you  cannot  impregnate  cither  La- 
brusca  or  iEstivalis,  with  Scuppernong  pollen  ;  I 
have  tried  the  cxiieriment  several  times  and  failed. 

4th.  That  you  can  impregnate  both  native  and 
foreign  with  hybrid  (staminate)  Scuppernong 
pollen. 

5th.  That  you  cannot  impregnate  Scuppernong 
with  hybrid  (staminate)  Scuppernong. 

I  impregnated  a  few  blooms  of  Ilerbemont 
with  staminate  hybrid  Scuppernong  last  year, 
(1800)  and  saved  eleven  seed,  ten  of  which  came 


up  this  spring  (early)  in  a  propagating  (or  small 
greenhouse)  house,  no  two  of  the  plants  were  ex- 
actly alike,  but  all  showed  their  Scuppernong  pa- 
rentage ;  owing  to  the  house  getting  overheated, 
(by  neglect)  the  plants  all  came  very  nearly  be- 
ing destroyed  and  all  stunted  and  crippled,  except 
one  which  is  ten  feet  long,  Avith  numerous  branch- 
es and  fruit  buds  ;  this  was  inarched  on  a  strong 
stock.  The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  the  Iler- 
bemont, but  the  wood  is  slender  and  wiry,  like 
the  Scuppernong.     I  hope  to  have  fruit  from  it 

next  season. 

I  have  used  the  pollen  this  season,  both  froni 

the  White  Frontignac  and  Black  Hamburg  Hy- 
brid Scuppernongs,  and  will  have  seed  of  Dela- 
ware, Ilerbemont,  Lenoir  and  Bland  Maderia 
Hybrid,  No.  1,  (a  most  remarkable  grape,  equally 
as  large  as  Clinton  Hybrid,  No.  1,  much  more 
beautiful,  being  yellow  in  color,  with  beautiful 
carmine  stripes.) 

The  seed  of  all  of  them,  except  the  latter, 
(which  ripens  in  October)  are  gathered,  labeled 
and  put  away  in  phials  ot  brick  dust  for  spring 
planting.  So,  you  see  that  I  have  gone  pretty 
extensively  into   hybridizing   with   my  Hybrid 

Scuppernong. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  experimenting  with  the 

Scuppernong,  as  it  blooms  so  late,  at  least  a 
month  after  some  kinds.  The  hybrid  Scupper- 
nongs also  bloom  late,  but  not  later  than  Ilerbe- 
mont and  some  other  late  kinds.  I  have  all  of 
the  fine  foreign  grapes,  growing  in  pots  in  a  rude 
greenhouse,  in  which  I  can  apply  heat.  I  have, 
this  summer,  put  one  of  my  staminate  hybrid 
Scuppernongs  in  a  pot,  so  that  I  can  force  it  to 
bloom  with  the  foreign ;  by  which  means  I  can 
hybridize  extensively  next  spring.  Although 
my  time  is  limited,  and  health  not  good,  I  have 
contracted  such  an  intense  interest  in  these  ex- 
periments, that  I  expect  to  cotinucitthe  remain- 
der of  my  days. 

I  produced  Clinton  hybrids  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh, White  Muscat  Alexandria,  Syrian,  and 
others,last  year  (1806),  and  have  some  of  them  in- 
arched, one  of  which  is  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter at  the  roots,  with  numorous  branches.  With 
proi>er  precautions  in  inarching  seedlings,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  make  a  seedling  bear  in  one  year 
from  the  seed,  instead  of  waiting  three  or  four. 

The  Clinton  hybrids  show  a  rare  exemption 
from  mildew.  Still,  I  have  had  three  of  them  to 
mildew  this  summer. 

The  one  (Clinton  hybrid  No.  1)  that  bore  the 
specimen  which  I  sent  you,  did  mildew  slightly, 
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l>ut  not  until  the  fruit  was  almost  ripe.  But  the 
l(>{.-aliLy  is  most  abominable,  and  the  season  one 
of  the  most  unfavorable  that  we  have  had  for 
years.  I  have,  this  season,  parcels  of  seed  of 
Clinton  impregnated  with  the  following  :  Bowood 
Muscat,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Foster's 
Seedling,  Black  Prince. 

I  have  a  parcel  of  Delaware,  impregnated  with 
Clinton,  and  also  Delaware  and  Concord,  each 
impregnated  with  pollen  from  Clinton  hybrid 
No.  1. 

I  have  never  seen  mildew  on  the  Frost  Grape, 
(Cordifolia),  therefore  think  it  may  make  a  fine 
basis  for  hybridizing.  I  have  one  plant  which 
is' very  peculiar— of  Royal  Muscadine,  impreg- 
nated with  Frost,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
Black  September  [A.  cordifolia),  impregnated 
with  foreign. 

Do  you  consider  the  Clinton  a  Cordifolia  ?  I 
notice  that  some  call  it  an  iEstivalis.  AVill  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  about  the  Clinton  hy- 
brids of  those  two  gentlemen  you  spoke  of  as 
iiaving  hybridized  the  Clinton.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  varieties  of  foreign  impregnated,  or 
from  which  the  pollen  was  taken  and  results,  and 
particularly  if  exempt  from  mildew  and  rot. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  wherever  the  fo- 
liage resembles  closely  the  foreign,  they  are  liable 
to  mildew,  and  if  the  leaves  are  thirty  liable  to  fire 
blight.  I  inarched  two  seedlings  this  season ; 
one  Clinton,  impregnated  with  Syrian,  the  other 
Clinton  with  White  Muscat  Alexandria ;  on  a 
strong  stock  near  the  drain  from  a  stable,  almost 
in  a  bank  of  manure,  both  are  growing  and  have 
numerous  fruit  buds  ;  the  first  has  not  mildewed 
in  the  slightest  degree  ;  the  second  has  mildewed 
considerably  ;  the  foliage  of  the  two  differ  widely, 
but  neither  resemble  the  Clinton  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  have  this  season  twenty-six  parcels  of 
hybrid  seed,  each  a  different  kind,  produced  by 
impregnating  native  and  foreign  ;  native  and  na- 
tive ;  hybrids  and  hybrids.  «&c.,  &c. 

With  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  can  now  hy- 
bridize with  some  definite  idea  of  the  result,  ex- 
cept where  we  cross  hybrids  with  hybrids,  and 
then  there  appears  to  ,be  no  end  to  the  sporting. 
One  of  the  most  vigorous,  healthy  vines,  with  fruit 
of  the  finest  flavor,  or  certainly  as  fine  as  I  ever 
tasted,  either  native  or  foreign,  is  a  white  or  yel- 
low fruit,  wh'jreas  its  parents  bore  one  a  black 
and  the  other  a  dark  red  fruit.  Two  seedlinirs  of 
the  same  crop  have  no  resemblance,   either  in 


wood,  foliage  or  fruit, — one  bearing  a  globular 
black  fruit,  of  third  rate  quality,  and  the  other 
an  oblong  blue  fruit  of  very  inferior  quality.  The 
leaf  of  the  first  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  for- 
eign, not  being  serrated,  and  thick,  and  leathery 
in  texture. 

I  have  some  eighty  seedlings  produced  by  im- 
pregnating the  Halifax  (a  heavy  leaved  Labrusca) 
with  Delaware,  all  of  bearing  siz.^,  and  nearly  all 
bore  this  summer,  which,  for  vigor,  health  and 
exemption  from  mildew  and  rot,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded by  any  known  varieties  which  are  worth 
cultivating. 

Enclosed  you  will  see  the  report  of  Dr.  L. 
Berckman  and  Mr.  Ra venal. 


Loudon  Pippin  Apple.— Tlfr.  Oliver  Taylor^ 
Evergreen  Home,  Virginia,  says  :  A  few  days 
since  I  took  another  survey  of  the  original  Lou- 
don Pippin  Apple  tree,  so  I  write  to  thee  to  see 
if  it  has  its  equal  anywhere  now  kno\^n  to  man. 
It  has  been  in  bearing  for  80  years  ;  and  they  who 
knew  it  80  years  ago,  report  it  to  have  been  an 
old  tree  then,  and  it  has  not  been  known  to  fail 
bearing,  each  year,  either  45  or  75  bushels  of 
apples,  of  the  fine  size  and  quality  they  now 
possess. 

Until  two  years  ago,  not  a  limb  on  it  showed 
decay,  but,  spreading  about  45  feet,  and  rising 
about  45  feet,  it  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  could 
be  imagined.  Now,  one  large  branch  has  broken 
its  symmetry  by  its  absence.  No  doubt  can  ex- 
ist but  that  this  tree  has  borne  at  the  rate  of  50 
bushels  per  year  on  the  average  for  100  years 
past,  of  first  quality  apples.  All  who  eat  them 
here  in  their  prime,  pronounce  them  first  rate ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  quality  can  be  surpassed 
by  any  apple  of  the  Pippin  class. 

If  any  tree  can  excel  this  I  should  be  glad  of 
an  account  through  the  Monthly. 


The  Richardson  PEAii.-^The  Alton  Ilort- 
Society  find  the  Richardson  Pear  was  imported 
fr(mi  England  to  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  and  there  called 
the  August  pear.  From  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1770,  scions  were  taken  to  Cornish,  N.  II., 
and  grafted  on  seedling  pear  stocks,  only  one  of 
which  grew,  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Richardson.  Fr  mi  this  tree  scions  were 
j  taken  by  ;Mr.  A.  A.  Ilillard,  of  Brighton,  and 
brought  west. 
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Grapes  before  the  Pa.  IIort.  Society.— 

Mr.  Knox  exhibited  a  fine  collection  in  October, 

of  some  of  the   least  generally  known.     We  give 

the  following  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Gen. 

Negley  : 
Adirondac— Cxrowih  slow,  badly  affected  with 

mildew  ;   one  ot  the  least  promising  in  both  vine 

and  fruit, 
/ana— Enamored  with  the  pen-pictures  of  this 

variety,  I  anticipated  seeing  a  vine  of  unusual 

vigor,  with  fruit  surpassing  all  the  older  kinds. 

In  both  these  essentials  I  was  disappointed.     It 

was  very  liable  to  mildew,  though  of  stronger 

growth  than  the  Delaware  ;    bunches  of  medium 

size  ;   ripens  late  ;    not  uniformly  better  than  a 

prime  Catawba. 
Israella — This  is  another  variety  which  Mr. 

Knox  should  muster  out  of  service.  It  is  not  equal 

to  the  Creveling  m  flavor,  or  so  productive  as  the 

Hartford  ;  ripens  later  than  either. 

Maxatainiey —IRunchcs  medium,  compact,  not 
shouldered  ;  earlier  than  the  Anna.  Berries  ten- 
der, without  pulp,  sweet  and  juicy  ;  color  a  light 
greenish  yellow  flushed  with  amber, scarcely  equal 
to  the  Rebecca  in  quality,  but  a  more  vigorous 
grower,  and  worthier  of  general  cultivation. 

Allen^s  Hybrid — Asweet,delicious  white  grape, 
liable  to  mildew,  and  not  sufficiently  hardy  for 
exposed  situations. 

C«^a/<o</a— Greenish  white,  worthless. 

Martha— Truly  a  white  Concord,  fully  equal  to 

its  parent  in  hardihood,  fruitfulness  and  vigorous 

growth  ;  foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  more  enduring, 

bunch  below  the  Concord  in  size  ;  berries  nearly 

equal  to  it ;   color  a  transparent  greenish-white, 

with  a  golden  tint ;    skin  thin,  flesh  juicy  and 

sweet,  with  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  the  Concord. 

It  is  a  suixirb  and  highly  attractive  white  grai^e, 

one  that  promises  to  bestow  credit  upon  the 

skill  and  enterprise  of  its  introducer  to  public 
favor. 

Ivea.—l  am  agreeably  disappointed  in  the 
characteristics  of  this  variety.  The  fruit  is  large; 
earlier  than  the  Concord ;  juice  rich,  and,  to 
many,  palatable ;  vine  robust,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive ;  promises  to  be  a  valuable  wine  grape. 


tint.  The  Alvey  has  commendable  qualitiis 
either  for  the  table  or  wine.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose it  will  soon  become  a  favorite. 


The  Redwood  Trees  of  California.— At 
a  recent  scientific  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  Dr. 
Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  referred  to  the  extinct  for- 
est of  Redwood  on  the  coast  range,  near  San  An- 
tonio. He  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  stumps  indicated  a  method  of 
growth  different  from  ordinary  forest  trees. — 
Their  immense  size  was  due,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  fact  that  three  or  four  trees,growing  in  prox- 
imity, would  ultimately  impinge  on  each  other, 
and,  if  supplied  with  sutficient  nourishment, 
they  would  grow  together  and  form  one  immense 

trunk. 
This  theory  was  verified  by  the  statements  of 

Dr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Bolander,  who  mentioned 
the  fact  that,  near  Searsville,  several  Redwood 
trunks  had  grown  together  and,  for  forty  feet, 
formed  a  solid  tree.  There  is  no  dependence  in 
estimating  the  age  of  such  trees  in  any  other  way 
than  by  carefully  counting  the  number  of  con- 
centric growths  from  a  centre.  The  oldest  of 
these  redwoods  is  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  age. 

The  Salix  Babylonica  is  generally  planted 

by  a  still  pool  of  water,  to  which  it  is  a  beautiful 

and  appropriate  ornament ;    and  when,  in  misty 

weather,  drops  of  water  are  seen  distilling  from 

the  extremities  of  its  branches,  nothing  can  be 

more  descriptive  than  the  title  it  has  obtained  of 

Weeping  Willow. 

"Thus  c)'«r  our  .streams  do  eastern  willows  lean 
In  pensive  Kulse,  wliose  grief-inspiriiiK  shape 
Love  has  to  melancholy  sacred  made." 

Ovid  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  willows  generally  grow  : 

"A  hollow  vale,  where  watery  torrents  guali, 
Hlnks  in  the  plain  ;  the  osier  and  the  rush. 
The  marshy  sedge  and  bending  willow,  nod 
Their  trailing  foliage  o'er  the  oozy  sod. 
Among  the  British  poets  who  have  sung  of 
this  plant,  most  have  alluded  to  the  willow  being 
considered  the  emblem  of  despairing  lovo.     Her- 


Alvey. —Wgorous  grower  though  not  as  robust  rick  says  : 
as  the  Concord  ;  foliage  luxuriant  and  enduring 
vine  productive ;  bunches  and  fruit  below  medium 
but  larger  than  the  Clinton,  which  it  resembles 
in  color  ;  fruit  ripens  uniformly  in  the  season  of 
the  Concord  ;  flesh  juicy,  vinous,  melting,  deli- 
cious ;    when  expressed  has  a  beautiful  magenta 


"A  willow  garland^thou  didst  send, 

Perfumed,  last  day  to  me, 
Which  did  but  only  this  portend, 

I  was  forsook  by  thee. 
Since  BO  it  is,  I'll  tell  thee  what, 

To-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
Me  wear  the  willow— after  that 

To  die  upon  the  tree." 
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And  Spenser  calls  the  tree 

"The  willow  worn  by  forlorn  paramour." 
Shakespeare  thus  represents  Dido  lamenting  the 
loss  of  ^neas : 

"In  such  a  night 


Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  lier  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks, and  waved  her  love 
To  <!()me  a^ain  to  Carthage." 

And,  again,  in  relating  the  death  of  Ophelia  : 

"There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaut  the  broolc 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream : 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make. 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies  and  long  purples. 
There,  on  the  pendant  boughs,  lier  cornet  weeds, 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When,  down,  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  on  the  weeping  brook." 

Cowper  says : 

"  We  pass  a  gulf  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink." 

Montgomery  has  also  alluded  to  it : 

"Odors  abroiul  the  wind  of  morning  breathe, 

And,  fresii  with  tlew,  the  herbage  sprang  beneath  ; 

Down  from  the  hills  that  gently  sloped  away 

To  the  broad  river  shining  into  day 

Tlipy  passed  :  along  the  brink  the  path  they  kept. 

Where  high  aloof  o'er-arcliing  willows  wept, 

Wliose  silvery  foliage  glistened  in  the  beam, 

And  iioati ng  shadows  fringed  the  cliequered  stream." 


Late  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois.— 
Judge  Brown,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  stated  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  wan- 
of  the  "  Egyptian  "  region  was  late-keeping  ap- 
ples, and  Dr.  Crane,  having  the  same  views,  had 
introduced  some  new  apples,  on  the  table,  from 
the  South  where  they  were  highly  esteemed.  He 
then  explained  the  merits  of  a  few,  as  follows  ; 

"  Holmann  " — This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Nickajack,  and  was  well  recommended  as  a  late 

apple. 

N.  C.  P/ji/*i».— This  was  called  by  Dr. Warder 
the  "Rock  Island,'"  though  not  described  in  his 
book.     Well  recommended  as  a  late  keeper. 

Jiacca^»M.s— Not  tit  to  eat  till  April  and  May  ; 
of  good  quality  ;  great  Ix^arer  but  small. 

Sparc's — Very  large  and  fine,  color  red. 

TerraWs  Xatc.— Excellent  quaHty  ;  large  size  ; 
very  productive  and  a  good  bearer  :  color  red  and 

white. 

Seedlings— lie  also  spoke  of  two  seedlings, 
known  to  be  good  keepers,  one  raised  by  Mr.  Mc 
Lellan,  which  was  small,  red,  and  often  produced 
23  bushels  to  the  tree  ;  the  other  raised  by  Dr. 
Ci-ane  and  also  very  good.— Prair/e  Farmer. 


Nursery  Firm  at  Danville,  N.  Y.— II. 
Southwick  &  Son  and  T.  T.  Southwick  are  the 
same  firm.  Correspondents  can  save  stamps  by 
observing  this. 

Apples  in  Illinois.— A  discussion  at  Alton, 
(Ills.)  Horticultural  Society  named  the  following 
as  good  early  apples  for  that  section :  Early  Har- 
vest, Red  Astrachan,  Red  June,  Sops  of  Wine, 
Maiden's  Blush. 


Changes  in  the  Earth's  Flora.— The  Eu- 
ropean fossils  at  a  very  remote  period  were 
formed  of  trees  that  are  now  characteristic  of 
Asia  and  America  ;  these  have  been  driven  out 
by  the  Northern  and  Eastern  floras,  which,how- 
ever,  did  not  reach  the  islands  in  such  force  or 
numbers  and  thus  spared  these  living  witnesses. 
Just  as  white  races  drive  the  savages  before  them, 
and  who,  in  like  manner,  take  shelter  in  remote 
islands.  The  configuration  of  land,  both  conti- 
nents and  islands,  was,  of  course,  very  diflbrent 
at  that  time.— 3r.  S.  Jour,  of  Ag. 

Forests  of  California.— No  other  State  in 
the  Union  presents  such  a  diversity  of  aspects  as 
regards  its  forests.  The  southern  plain  lands  of 
the  State  have  no  trees  whatever,  except  the  few 
which  grow  in  the  channels  of  the  creeks  and 

rivers 
In  Central  California  there  are  no  dense  forests, 

except  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  coast  moun- 
tains .  but  the  low  hills  and  the  valleys  were 
originally  covered  with  scattering  trees.  They 
were  mostly  of  the  wide-spreading  oak,  the 
laurel,  and  the  sycamore.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
valleys  and  slopes  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
were  vast  parks,  the  trees  standing  so  ftir  apart 
as  never  to  interweave  their  ample  boughs.  The^ 
were  of  sweeping  breadth,  but  of  moderate  alti- 
tude. For  lumber  and  building  purposes  they 
are  wholly  worthless.  The  farmers  have  cut 
down  many  of  them,  but  enough  are  left  to  make 
beautiful  the  hill-sides  and  lawns  of  this  most 
productive  section  of  the  State.— Dat/^  Paper. 

Oil  Lamp  Hot  Water  Tank.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Chicago  Gardeners,  Mr.  Scott  de- 
scribed^  tank  got\ip  by  Mr.  Kittoe,  of  Galena, 
for  use  in  the  window  of  the  house,  and  adapted 
to  the  masses,  where  they  have  not  room  for  a 
hot-bed,  or  access  to  a  green-house.  It  was  to 
construct  a  pan  of  any  suitable  size  to  contain 
water,  it  being  covered  with  slate  stone  on  which 
earth  is  placed.  The  heating  is  accomplished 
with  a  kerosene  lamp  with  a  tin  chimney,  made 
double,  80  the  water  circulates  all  around  it,  this 
connected  with  the  pan  or  tank  by  two  small 
tubes  or  pipes  ;  the  water  on  the  tank  is  thus 
heated  as  desired  ;  the  tank  can  be  made  of  any 
size,  and  used  for  starting  of  all  tender  plants 
and  flower  seeds,  striking  cuttings,  &c. 


Canada  Thistles  West. — We  madefiices  at 
our  good  brother  Agriculturist^  for  saying  the 
Canada  Thistle  was"  everywhere  west,"  and  he 
squares  off" at  our  naughtiness  by  saying  we  did 
not  go  "everywhere,"  but  only  "somewhere" 
west.  We  were  about  to  "  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,"  when  the  Prairie  Farmer  steps  in  as  Peace- 
maker, in  this  way : 

"Both  wrong  gentlemen.  We  have  got  the 
real  vile  thing  at  the  West,  though  not  everywhere 
"all  along  the  lines  of  railroad."  But  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  cause  alarm  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods and  enough  to  call  forth  some  appeals 
to  Legislation  that  shall  look  to  their  eradication. 
They  may  be  seen  in  too  great  abundance  along 
some  of  the  railways  lines  of  the  West." 

Hardiness  of  Diana  Hamburg  Grape.— 
Dr.  S.  J.  Parker,  says  in  the  Country  Oentlenian^ 
that  "  It  is  false  that  the  Diana  Hamburg  is  not 
hardy. "  He  has  had  Black  Hamburg  when  pre- 
served from  sun  in  winter,  endure  14^  below  zero 
without  injury,  and  is  prepared  to  prove  that  un- 
der similar  circumstances,a  Diana  Hamburg  is  as 
hardy  as  the  Black  Hamburg. 


Peaches  for  Illinois.— The  Quincy  llort. 
Society  recommends  the  following  list  as  best  for 
that  part  of  the  world  :  Hale's  Early,  Early  Til- 
lotson.  Troth's  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Ja- 
ques'  Rareripe,  Oldmixon  Free,  Oldmixon  Cling, 
Hayworth,  Morris'  White,  Stump  the  World' 
Smock's  Late,  Ward's  Late,  Heath  Clincr. 


Apples  for  Wisconsin.— It  is  necessary  to 
have  very  hardy  varieties  for  Wisconsin.  The 
Editor  of  W.  Farmer,  gives  the  following  as  a 
good  selection  for  that  climate  : 

Summer.— Red  Astrachan,  5  ;  Sops  of  Wine 
2 ;  Early  Joe,  1  ;  Sweet  June,  1  ;  White  June- 
ating,  1.    Total  10. 

Fall.— Duchess  Oldenburg,  3  ;  Autumn 
Strawberry,  2  ;  St.  Lawrence,  5 ;  Plumb's  Cider, 
5  ;  Drap  D'Or,  3  ;  Fall  Orange,  2.    Total  20. 

Winter.— Fameuse,  20  ;  Westfield  Seeknofur- 
ther,  10 ;  Tallman  Sweet,  5 ;  Baily  Sweet,  5  ; 
Blue  Pearmain,  2  ;  Golden  Russet,  15  ;  Belle- 
flower  ,2  ;  Red  Romanite,  2  ;  Rawle's  Jeanette, 
5  ;  Pomme  Grise,  2  ;  Northern  Spy,  2.     Total  70.' 


FOREIGN    intelligence:. 


Fruit  Growing  in  France.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  says  : 
"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every  Frenchman  eats 
at  least  a  bushel  of  fruit  a  year.  An  apple,  pear, 
bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  handful  of  cherries,  is  eaten 
daily  by  every  subject  of  Napoleon  III.  This 
o()5  lots  of  fruit  multiplied  by  the  millions  of  pop- 
ulation, necessarily  gives  a  total  prodigious  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  immense  quantity  sent 
abroad  to  England,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  other  colder  climates. 

Many  of  my  men  make  as  much  as  400  francs 
a  year  from  their  httle  gardens  of  fruit,  after  sup- 
plying their  own  family.  This  is  clear  profit, 
and  costs  them  nothing  but  labor. 

No  country  can  boast  of  private  gardens  like 
Great  Britain  ;  but  for  peoples'  gardens,  or  the 
great  fruit-producing  gardens,  I  give  the  palm  to 
France.  Go  where  you  will,  in  France,  you  see 
pyramid  Pear  trees,  even  in  the  most  unhkely 
uooks,  around  poor  Httle  houses. 

Every  Frenchman  loves  a  fruit  tree,  and  will 
have  it,  too,  let  him  live  where  he  may.  If  in  a 
town,  he  will  still  persist  in  growing  his  fruit 
tree,  even  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel.    This  practice 


is  quite  common  in  quaint  old  towns,  and  proba- 
bly it  was  this  fashion  that  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  an  orchard  house. 

Grafting  on  the  Quince  stock  has  been  prac- 
tised in  France  for  two  hundred  years.  This 
fact  proves  that  the  French  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  question  of  Pear  production  and  culture 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  English,  or 
than  is  generally  supposed. 


Etymology  of  the  word  "Weed."— Con- 
sidering that  weeds  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
inhabited  world,  it  is  singular  that  so  few  Lm- 
guages  have  a  full  equivalent  of  the  term  'weed,' 
and  that  so  useful  an  idea  as  that  popularly  em- 
bodied in  it,  should  not  have  been,  long  ere  this, 
translated  into  science.  The  Latin  "/<er6a,"  or 
Spanish  "i/Jcrfta,"  certainly  diK's  include  our 
"  weed  ;"  but  whilst  every  weed  is  an  herb,  not 
every  herb  is  a  weed. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  "  weed  "  ? 
Dictionarj'  writers  do  not  help  us  much  by  qual- 
ifying weed  as  a  mean  or  troublesome  herb,  for 
the  popular  mind  associates  with  the  nature  of  a 
Wv3ed  several  other  characteristics  not  mentioned 
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by  them.  We  talk  of  plants  bearing  *'  a  weedy 
look,"  and  though  most  of  us  know  what  that 
means,  nobody  has,  as  yet,  made  it  clear  to  those 
who  do  not  know. 

The  term  ^cecdy  would  be  misapplied  to  the 
Aloes,  but  fit  exactly  the  generality  of  the  Alsi- 
nse.  We  would  never  say  of  the  Heather  that  it 
had  a  weedy  look ;  in  fact,  the  term  would  never 
suggest  itself  in  connection  with  that  species. 
The  vegetation  of  New  Holland  could  not  be  de- 
scribed, speaking  generally,  as  bearing  a  weedy 
look,  whilst  that  of  the  lower  coast  region  of 
most  tropical  countries  could  scarcely  be  better 
defined  than  by  that  phrase.  One  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  a  weed  is,  therefore, 
that  it  should  look  weedy,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  its  stem  and  foliage  should  be  neither  too 
fleshy  nor  too  leathery,  but  of  a  soft,  flaccid,  or 
membraneous  description. 

Another  important  characteristic  is,  that  an 
herb,  to  be  considered  a  weed,  should  propagate 
itself,  either  by  seeds  or  buds,  at  a  rapid  rate, 
grow  fast,  and  overpower  those  plants  which  may 
check  its  progress.  I  take  it  to  be,  that  those 
characteristics  are  emphatically  conveyed  in  the 
etymology  ot  the  word  "weed,"  which,  through 
the  low  German  verb"  wuen  "  (to  weed),  the  Ba- 
varian "ift<fc?n,"and  the  high  German  "wwc/}6rn" 
(=to  spread  or  multiply  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary rapidity,)  as  connected  with  Wodan  or 
Wuotan  (=Odin),  the  name  of  the  supreme,  all- 
over-powering,  irresistible  Saxon  god,  to  whom 
Wednesday  or  Wodenesday  is  dedicated. 

,  A  third,  and  perhaps  more  important,  charac- 
teristic is,  that  a  weed  appears  only  on  land 
which,  either  by  cultivation  or  in  some  other 
manner,  has  been  disturbed  by  man.  Virgin 
lands,  such  as  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  have 
no  weeds.  I  saw  none  in  the  Arctic  regions,  ex- 
cept Tetrapoma  pyriforme,  a  Siberian  immigrant, 
which  was  growing  in  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
only  cultivated  patch  I  met  with  in  that  country. 
Weeds  are,  therefore,  essentially  intruders,  colo- 
nists, foreigners,  or  whatever  one  Hkes  to  call 
them— never  endemic  children  of  the  soil.  They 
may  have  come  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, but  they  have  always  been  translated, 
though  the  distance  may  have  been  but  limited. 
Weeds  have,  therefore,  to  bear  up  against  all  the 
prejudice  which  the  popular  mind  in  all  countries 
invariably  entertains  against  foreigners. 

The  German  contemptuouly  terms  weed  "rTn- 
jtrau(,"whichisthe  antithesis  of  if  rawt  (=Herb), 
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and  means  "no  herb,"  or  "etrange  herb,"  Just 
as  Dimj  (=thing),  is  the  antithesis  of  Undimj, 
a=strange  thing  or  monster) ;  thus  clearly  ex- 
pressing that  weeds  do  not  belong  to  the  herbs  of 
the  country,  but  are  something  strange,  unrecog- 
nis  d. 

Sometimes  national  prejudices  are  pointedly 
expressed  in  the  popular  names  given  to  newly- 
imported  weeds.  Thus,  the  North  American 
Indian  names  Plantago  major  the  "  Footsteps  of 
the  White  Man  ;"  and  the  German,  the  trouble- 
some Peruvian  Galinsoga  parviflora,  "  French- 
man's Weed,"  though  the  French  are,  probably, 
quite  innocent  of  its  having  become  a  pest  in 
the  sandy  districts  of  Prussia  and  adjacent 
States. — Dr.  B.  Seeman. 


ViXE  Border  Makfng. — A  gardener  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Journal  of  HortwuUure^ 
ridicules  expensive  borders.  An  amateur  having 
built  his  house  stuck  fast  at  border  making. 
Here  his  jx^rplexities  began,  for  on  reverting  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  and  attentively 
reading  up  all  which  had  any  bearing  on  the 
case,  he  became  positively  bewildered.  What 
with  opposing  schemes,  conflicting  practices,  ap- 
parently irreconcileable  statements  and  processes, 
was  it  not  enough  to  damp  the  ardor  of  an  en- 
thusiast thirsting  for  knowledge  ?  His  dimin- 
ished balance  at  the  bankers,  began  to  haunt 
him  ;  In  his  perplexity  he  came  to  me.  Much 
was  made  plain  to  him,  much  remained  still  in 
doubt ;  however,  every  point  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  ultimately  decided  that  for  an  outside 
border  2^  feet  deep  would  l^e  ample,  1^  foot  be- 
low, and  one  foot  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground.  Half  the  length  of  the  border  was 
excavated;  the  bottom  was  laid  with 'flat  tiles 
drawn  with  mortar  and  cement,  and  with  a  slope 
towards  the  front,  and  a  few  inches  of  broken 
stones  were  placed  on  the  tiles.  Turf  about 
three  inches  thick,  rather  light  than  heavy,  was 
procured  and  mixed  in  with  about  one-sixth  ot 
old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  liberal  blackening  ot 
soot,  perhaps  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
bulk ;  no  bones  being  used  in  this,  but  reserved 
for  the  other  half  of  the  border,  which  will  b«' 
finished  at  a  future  time.  This  depth  of  border, 
all  alike  good,  and  to  be  enriched  with  top- 
dressings  when  occasion  may  require,  is  capable 
of  growing  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
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HINTS    FOR    JUNE. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

The  first  week  in  May  finds  us  writing  out 
"  Hints  for  June  ;"  but  when  we  look  out  of  our 
library  window  and  see  the  "  weather  and  the 
crops,"  we  can  scarcely  believe  there  is  not  some 
mistake  in  the  month,  in  our  latitude,  at  least. 
It  so  very  common  to  hear  i)eople  say,  of  each 
season,  that  "they  never  saw  anything  like  it  be- 
fore," that  we  have  looked  on  these  things  like 
many  jxiople  look  on  ghosts,  as  something  only  a 
very  few  ixjople  can  see.  But  there  is  no  myth 
this  time.  That  LiLac  bush,  which  now  has  not 
a  leaf,  not  only  had  leaves,  but  always  flowers  in 
full  bloom,  by  the  first  of  May.  Parties  "  out  a- 
Maying"  on  the  first,  have  begged  many  a  bunch 
from  it ;  but,  alas  !  now  there  is  not  even  a  sign. 
Then,  what  is  the  use  of  writing  Hints  for  June, 
when  not  even  the  May-tide  has  come  ?  Has  our 
climate  really  changed  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  the 
much-talked  of  laws  of  Progressive  development, 
only  our  case  is  more  than  a  progressive  one.   The 

geologist  tells  us  it  takes  millions  of  years  for  a 

change  gradually  to  run  out    its    full  course. 

What  an  immense  change  will  have  to  come 

hereabbuts  at  the  rate  of  this  spring. 
Not  only  our  spring,  but  our  winter  puzzled 

us.    Do  you  know,  reader,  we  had  Hemlocks 

killed  as  if  they  had  been  Australian  plants.   Our 

bed  of  Rhododendrons  is  nothing  but  a  dry  bruah 

heap  ready  for  the  torch.   American  Arborvita^s, 

esi)ecially  the  Hovey  variety,  have  been  cut  to  the 

ground  ;  and  misery  and  wretchedness   find  a 

home  amongst  the  whole  Arborvitse  and  Spruce 

kinds. 
In  the  midst  of  our  desolation,  however,  it  is 

pleasant  to  know  that  some  of  our  readers  are 

having  a  real  May  time  ;  and  this  encourages  us 

to  write  our  regular  monthly  work.    Far  away  in 

the  Northwest  our  advices  are  fresh  with  a  sweet 

spring  fragrance  •  and,  no  doubt,  further  away  to 


the  North  Pole,  the  summer  breezes  blow.  We 
shall  therefore  write  what  ought  to  be  written; 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  get  hold  of  our  ideas  in 
climates  or  places  where  they  cannot  be  applied, 
let  them  blame  the  fates  and  not  their  humble 
friend. 

As  a  few  of  the  most  practical  things,  which 
will  likely  require  attention  everywhere,  we  may 
say  that  all  those  who  have  set  out  trees  the 
past  spring,  should  take  the  first  chance  of  a  dry 
si)ell  to  loosen  the  soil  deeply  about  them  with  a 
fork,  and,  immediately  after,  beat  it  down  hard 
again  with  the  heel,  or  some  better  "  clod  crush- 
er." Innumerable  lives  of  trees  may  be  saved  by 
this  simple  practice. 

Good  walks  are  the  most  striking  features  of  a 
well  kept  garden.  Weeds  should  be  taken  in  time, 
and  the  labor  of  keeping  them  down  will  be  very 
slight.  The  edges  or  'verges'  should  be  trimmed 
at  every  mowing  of  the  grass-bordering ;  for 
which  purpose  a  common  sbeep-sliear,  or  grass- 
edging  shears,  made  specially  for  the  purpose, 
and  sold  at  most  horticultural  stores  should  be 
kept  on  hand.  AVashing  by  heavy  rains  should 
be  guarded  against ;  or,  when  so  injured,  sjxjed- 
ily  repaired. 

After  the  walks  and  lawns,  the  flower-beds 
should  be  a  constant  source  of  attention.  If  the 
plants  appear  to  sufl'er  by  drouth,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter remedy  than  to  place  a  fork  around  the  plant 
and  loosen  up  the  soil  deeply,  without  disturbing 
the  plant  more  than  can  be  avoided.  After  being 
thus  loosened,  it  will  not  dry  out  near  as  nmch 
as  before.  Above  all,  keep  the  au  ;lace  continu- 
ally broken  by  hoeing  and  raking  fi:ie.  Nothing 
is  so  sure  a  preventive  of  soil-drying  as  a  loose, 
porous  texture. 

Mow  lawns  often  if  you  would  have  them  green 
and  velvety.  Keep  the  scythe  sharp  ;  usually, 
mowers  do  not  use  the  grindstone  often  enough. 
CommoAfarm  scythes  are  not  fit  for  lawn  use  ; 
rivetted  and  short  scythes  are  the  kind  to  get. 
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If  a  lawn  is  mowed  often,  the  grass  need  not  be 
raked  clean — the  sappy  blades  soon  wither,  and 
make  a  manure  for  the  roots.       The  longest 
should  be  raked  oft',  or  the  lawn  will  have  a  lit 
tery  apixiarance. 

Evergreen  hedges  will  require  attention  as 
they  grow.  Where  the  height  desired  has  been 
attained,  the  top  and  strong  growth  should  be 
cut  back  while  they  are  still  watery.  The  side 
shoots  need  not  be  touched  till  past  midsummer. 
All  wise  people  now  employ  the  conical  shape 
for  hedges.  In  cutting  back  the  top  growth 
at  this  season,  the  conical  form  can  still  be  pre- 
served. 

Cut  off  the  flowers  of  roses  as  they  fade, — the 
second  crop  will  be  much  better  for  the  attention. 
Seeds  of  all  flowering  plants  should  be  also  taken 
off";  all  this  assists  the  duration  of  the  blooming 
season. 

Propagation  by  layering  may  be  performed  any 
time  when  strong,  vigorous  growing  shoots  can 
l)e  had.  Any  plant  can  be  propagated  by  lay- 
ers. Many  can  be  readily  propagated  no  other 
way.  Cut  a  notch  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
shoot— not  below,  as  all  the  books  recommend — 
and  bend  down  into,  and  cover  with,  rich  soil. 
In  a  few  weeks  they  root,  and  can  be  removed 
from  their  parent.  Stakes  for  plants  should  be 
charred  at  the  ends  before  using,  when  they  will 
last  for  years. 

No  trees.  Evergreens  especially,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  have  grass  growabout  them  for  a  year  or 
so  after  planting.  It  becomes  "  rank  "  in  the 
deeply  loosened  soil,  abstracts  moisture,  and 
otherwise  seriously  interferes  with  the  tree. 

When  the  tree  gets  a  fair  start,  grass  does  less 
injury ,  and  when  it  becomes  a  tough  sod,  and 
the  tree,  by  its  shade,  or  say  by  frequent  mow- 
in^^s,  keeps  the  grass  short,  the  grass  roots  do 
not  penetrate  deep,  and  the  sod  is  a  benefit,  by 
keeping  the  surface  spongy,  and  the  substratum 

cool. 

What  are  usually  considered  "  fine  planting 
seasons,"  frequently  result  in  a  large  list  of  dead 
trees.  The  past  season  has  been  a  very  wet  one, 
and  as  such  classed  with  the  good  times  ;  but  the 
evil  comes  in  this  way:  in  the  first  place,  soil  will 
only  pulverize  when  nearly  dry.  If  rather  wet, 
it  becomes  pasty.  It  is  only  when  the  soil  pow- 
ders finely  that  it  can  be  packed  in  closely  be- 
tween the  crevices  of  the  roots  ;  for  pasty  earth 
leaves  spaces  all  hollow,  like  a  mould,  whicii  no 
art  can  well  fill  up.  So,  when  trees  are  planted 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  the  fibres  arc  not  near  as 


numerously  in  contact  with  the  soil  as  when  set 
i^  a  drier  time,  and  suffer  proportionately  during 
a  summer  drouth.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Soil  made  pn.sty  by  working  when  wet,  dries  out 
more  rapidly  than  a  soil  left  in  a  finely  pulverized 
state  ;  and  the  eft'ect  of  heavy  rains  is  to  render 
soils  pasty  on  the  surface,  which  afterwards  soon 
parts  with  the  moisture  within  it. 
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FRUIT  GARDEN. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  forget  what 
they  have  learned  from  the  last  two  volumes  of 
the  Oard€n€r''s  Monthly^  that  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  plants  are  owing  to  parasitic  fungi,  which 
do  not  call  for  any  previous  disease  of  the  plants 
to  account  for  their  existence.  Also,  that  these 
parasitic  fungi  are  plants  ;  and,  like  other 
plants,  branch  out,  attach  themselves  to  other 
places,  and  grow,  in  lact,  just  like  any  weeds  in 
common  garden  ground.  But  the  chief  thing  to 
remember  is,  that  we  have  to  fight  them  just  as 
we  do  other  weeds,  by  hoeing  them  out  or  de- 
stroying them  in  infancy. 

The  man  who  sees  rank  vegetation  grow  in  his 
garden,  and  then  runs  about  wringing  his  hands, 
declaring  his  ground  is  diseased  and  produces  as 
a  consequence,  nothing  but  weeds,  and  seeking 
all  sorts  of  patent  cure-alls,  instead  of  taking  off!' 
his  coat,  would  not  be  pitied  if  he  got  no  crops — 
and  yet  those  who  cry  out  about  not  being  able 
to  contend  with  fruit  insects  or  fungi,  are  not 
much  wiser  than  they. 

As  soon  as  a  plum  or  cherry  knot  can  be  dis- 
cerned swelling  out,  cut  it  away  and  burn  it. 
When  you  see  any  sign  of  change  in  color  on  the 
bark  of  your  Pear  trees,  cut  away  and  burn 
that  also.  And  when  you  see  any  black  marks 
on  the  leaves  of  apple  trees,  livid  spots  on  the 
grape  foliage,  or  any  change  whatever  from  the 
normal  hue,  cut  away  and  burn  the  whole  thing. 
By  this  means  shall  you  prevent  their  seeding — 
and  thus  only  can  you  ever  keep  in  check  a 
scourge  which  is  really,  in  some  ncighburhoods, 
a  mighty  obstacle  to  success. 

So  with  insects  ;  as  a  soldier  would  say,  they 
must  be  attacked  directly  in  front.  Strategy  is 
of  not  much  use.  Hand  picking,  tree  shaking, 
and  collecting  grubs  and  larvje,  must  be  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  practical  man.  He  who  has  not 
**  time  "  to  attend  to  these  things,  will  have  to 
buy  his  fruit  of  those  who  have.  It  seems  hard- 
hearted to  pronounce  such  a  doom,  but  we  feel  it 
to  be  a  truth  ;  and  the  sooner  all  realize  it  the  bet- 
ter if  it  must  be. 
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VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Celery,  for  early  use,  is  often  planted  out  this 
month,  though  for  winter  use  July  or  August  will 
be  early  enough.  It  is  best  to  set  out  in  shallow 
trenches,  for  convenience  in  watering,  the  celery 
being  fond  of  hydropathic  appliances.  If  tlie 
ground  has  been  deeply  subsoiled,  and  the  sub- 
soil well  enriched,  the  trenches  may  be  near  a 
loot  in  depth,  for  convenience  in  blanching  ;  but 
beware  of  planting  down  in  poor,  barren  subsoil, 
^lany  plant  in  double  rows.  Where  very  supe- 
rior celery  is  not  an  object  this  will  do, — but  the 
single-row  system  is  the  best  for  excellency. 

The  season  is  now  arriving  when  the  advan- 
tages of  subsoiled  ground  will  be  apparent.  In 
such  soil  plants  will  grow  freely  though  there  be 
no  rain  for  many  weeks.  Some  of  our  best  grow- 
ers now  plant  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  de- 
pend on  drawing  up  the  soil,  or  the  employment 
of  boards  or  otherartiticial  methods  of  blanching. 

Cabbage  and  Broccoli  may  still  be  set  out  for 
fall  crops,  also  requiring  an  abundance  of  manure 
to  insure  success.  Lettuce,  where  salads  are  in 
nmch  request,  may  yet  be  sown.  The  Curled 
Indian  is  a  favorite  sunnner  kind  ;  but  the  vari- 
eties of  Cos,  or  Plain-leaved  kinds,  are  good  ;  they 
take  more  trouble,  having  to  be  tied  up  to  blanch 
welL  Many  should  not  be  sown  at  a  time,  as 
they  soon  run  to  seed  in  hot  weather. 

Cucumbers,  for  pickling,  may  be  sown  this 
month,  and  Endive,  for  fall  salad,  set  out.  Pars- 
ley for  winter  use  may  be  sown  now  in  boxes  of 


rich  soil,  and  set  in  a  cool,  shady  place  till  it  ger- 
minates. 

Peas  for  a  fall  crop  may  be  sown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, useless  to  try  them,  unless  in  a  deeply 
trenched  soil,  and  one  that  is  comparatively  cool 
in  the  hottest  weather  overhead,  or  they  will  cer- 
tainly mildew  and  prove  worthless.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  hu- 
mid than  ours,  they,  nevertheless,  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  fall  peas  to  get  through  free 
from  mildew  ;  and  to  obviate  these  drying  and 
mildew- producing  influences,  they  often  plant 
them  in  deep  trenches,  made  as  for  celery,  and  are 
then  much  more  successful  with  them. 

The  Swede  Turnip  or  Ruta  Baga  should  be 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.  A  well-en- 
riched piece  of  ground  is  essential,  as  by  growing 
fast  they  get  ahead  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
Manures  abounding  in  the  phospliates — bone- 
dust,  for  instance, — are  superior  for  the  Turnip. 
Sweet  Potatoes  must  be  watched  that  the  vines 
do  not  rot  in  the  ground  as  they  run,  which  will 
weaken  the  main  crop  of  roots.  They  should  be 
gone  over  about  once  a  month,  with  a  rake  or 
pole,  and  the  vines  disturbed  somewhat  from  their 

position. 
Endive  is  becoming  very  popular  as  a  winter 

salad.    Now  is  the  time  to  sow.    The  Curled- 
leaved  is  the  most  desirable.    Sow  it  like  Let- 
tuce. 
Asparagus-beds  should  not  be  cut  after  the 

stalks  seem  to  come  up  weak,  or  there  will  be  but 
a  poor  crop  the  next  season,  and  the  beds  will 

I  "  run  out "  in  a  few  years. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LAYING  OUT  AND  EMBELLISHING 
PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

BY  WALTER   ELDER,  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Head  before  the  Pa.  Hort.  Society,  Ainil  7t/t,  '68. 
There  is  often  a  hot  haste  and  want  of  full  de- 
liberation in  marking  out  and  adopting  plans  for 
pleasure  grounds,  which  cause  many  of  our  at- 
tempts at  landscape  gardening  to  be  ridiculed, and 
more  costly  and  far  less  comely.  A  draughtsman 
visits  the  place,  and  from  a  superficial  view  there- 
of makes  a  plan,  which  looks  very  well  on  paper  ; 
but  may  not  accord  well  with  the  situations  of 
the  buildings  and  grades  of  the  grounds.  A 
good  draughtsman  may  be  a  poor  designer  and 
only  look  at  the  present.  A  gardener  may  be  a 
poor  draughtsman  and  an  expert  designer  and 


will  see  far  into  futurity.  The  proprietor, 
gardener,  and  draughtsman  should  visit  the 
grounds  together  as  equals;  and  each  give  his 
opinions,  and  all  will  be  made  more  wise,  if 
there  is  a  Uberal  compliance  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged ;  but  to  imagine  tliat  a  fine  coat  and  pleas- 
ing manners  impart  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to 
the  man  of  the  pencil,  and  he  of  the  spade  is  an 
imbecile,  because  he  is  industrious  and  throws 
off"  his  coat  to  dig,  would  be  most  preposterous. 
The  gardener  is  constantly  reading  and  studying 
the  book  of  nature,  and  observing  causes  and  ef- 
fects, his  counsel  therefore  is  often  valuable. 

The  sites,  styles  and  erection  of  the  edifices 
properly  belong  to  architects  and  builders,  yet 
the  gardener's  opinion  may  be  asked  about  the 
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garden  buildings,  as  he  may  know  how  to  com- 
bine convenience  with  economy  and  elegance  in 
their  construction,  to  lessen  their  cost  in  future 
management. 

The  avenue  leading  from  the  highway  to  the 
main  building,  be  it  a  dwelling,  a  college  or  a 
capital,  is  first  to  be  decided  on,  and  the  ways 
from  there  to  the  stables  and  where  vehicles  are 
to  turn  to  go  out  again.  No  one  plan  will  suit 
all  places :  that  must  be  determined  on  the  spot. 
And  so  with  the  entrance  gateway' ;  upon  a  height 
on  the  road,  and  the  grounds  bending  out  to  it 
may  suit,  but  where  the  highway  ascends  the 
whole  length  of  the  grounds,  it  may  be  well  to 
locate  the  gateway  near  upon  a  level  with  the 
main  buildings,  and  the  avepue  will  suft'er  less 
from  washings  by  heavy  rains.  The  form  of  the 
avenue  should  be  to  suit  circumstances  ;  if  pru- 
dence demands  it  to  be  a  straight  line,  to  har- 
monize convenience  with  beauty,  make  it  so.  If 
a  curve  will  be  as  convenient  and  more  graceful,  it 
it  should  form  part  of  an  oval  circle  or  crescent, 
as  near  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Sharp  turns 
and  tortuous  crooks  should  be  avoided.  The 
route  should  be  along  high  grounds,  as  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  vision  to  look  down  upon  il.e 
improvements  than  up  to  them.  It  may  be,  a 
cut  will  have  to  be  made  through  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  deep  hollows  have  to  be  crossed: — 
bridges  arc  both  ornamental  and  useful.  Even 
jf  there  be  no  water  below,  the  arches  will  serve 
as  passage  ways,  and  the  sloping  banks  sodded 
and  set  with  shrubeiy  will  be  pretty  to  look  at. 

The  best  materials  for  making  strong  roads 
are,  broken  stone  and  rotten  A>ck  or  gravel. — 
The  stone  a  pound  weight  at  bottom  and  half 
pound  above  it,  and  then  covered  three  inches 
thick  with  gravel  or  rotten  rock  broken  fine,  the 
whole  being  a  foot  thick.  (There  is  plenty  rotten 
rock  upon  the  edges  of  all  railways,  which  could 
be  cheaply  quarried,  broken  fine  and  transported. 
It  is  generally  used  for  the  top  covering  of  roads 
in  the  parks  of  European  countries.) 

It  seems  strange  that  so  few  of  our  modern 
made  avenues  are  lined  with  shade  trees.  We 
have  a  very  numerous  species  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  cheap.  There  is  nothing  more 
comely  and  agreeable  in  a  park  than  a  well  shaded 
avenue,  forming  a  long  leafy  tunnel  to  exercise 
upon  in  the  middle  of  hot  days  of  summer. 

The  best  species  of  trees  to  shade  avenues,  are 
those  of  long,  clean  stems  ^and  wide  branching 
heads.  Many  diflerent  kinds  may  be  used  for  the 
sake  of  diversity,  and  evergreens  may  be  alter- 


nated with  deciduous,  but  set  several  yards  far- 
ther back  from  the  road,  as  their  lower  branches 
grow  horizontally. 

All  the  foot  walks  leading  from  the  buildings 
should  go  to  stationary  objects  or  encircle  figures 
upon  the  grounds,  and  they  will  appear  as  if  made 
for  some  useful  purpose.  Gravel  or  fine  rotten- 
rock  three  inches  thick  will  do  for  foot  walks. 
The  surface  soil,  dug  out  of  the  avenue  and  walks, 
—if  not  needed  to  fill  up  hollows,— should  be 
carefully  preserved  and  put  about  the  roots  of 
plants  when  set  out,  it  is  ten  times  more  valua- 
ble than  manures  for  that  purpose. 

The  modern  Flower  Garden  consists  of  borders 
and  beds  of  various  sizes  and  forms  dugout  upon 
the  lawn,  and  each  is  made  to  grow  a  certain 
class  of  liowering  plants  ;  nice  ingenuity  is  needed 
in  making  them  proijerly. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  should  be  so  far  off  the 
main  building,  that  a  piece  of  lawn  with  small 
trees  and  shrubbery  will  intervene,  that  with  an 
evergreen  hedge  enclosing  the  garden,  will  hide 
the  bare  ground  with  the  leafless  trees  and  bushes 
dtiring  winter.  A  good  quality  and  depth  of 
soil  and  a  favorable  exposure,  with  near  and  easy 
access  to  water,  manure  getting  in  and  rubbish 
getting  out,  will  all  have  to  be  well  considered. 
A  good  gardener  will  know  how  broad  to  make 
the  outer  borders  and  the  proper  number  of  beds 
for  rotation  cropping,  etc. ;  the  right  number  of 
I)erennial  vegetable  plants  to  set  out  as  permanent 
crops.  All  the  different  compartments  should  be 
enclosed  with  evergreen  hedges.  We  now  have 
numerous  species  of  evergreens,  admirably  suited 
for  making  hedges.  There  should  be  no  dead 
fences  on  pleasure  grounds.  The  dwarf  Box- 
wood is  the  best  edging  for  kitchen  garden  and 
flower  beds  where  needed.  It  is  everlasting,  al- 
ways comely,  and  very  easily  kept  in  good  order. 

The  modern  mode  upon  large  grounds,  is  to 
round  all  corners  and  make  them  blunt,  and  set 
showy  shrubbery  upon  them,  or  vases  filled  with 
flowering  plants.  Larger  flower  stands  and  stat- 
uary should  be  set  in  a  few  yards  from  the  roads 
and  their  lower  parts  partially  covered  with 
dwarf  shrubbery,  so  set  that  the  figures  wiU  be 
wholly  seen  in  passing  along  the  walks. 

Arbors  properly  placed  and  clothed  with  flow- 
ering vines  are  very  pretty,and  so  are  arches  over 
the  entrances  of  the  diflerent  compartments,  and 
well  clothed  verandahs  give  elegance  to  fine 
buildings. 

After  all  the  roads  and  figures  are  formed  and 
the  compartments  are  divided  oft;  the  proper  ar- 
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rangements  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  the  larger 
sizes  of  perennial  herbaceous  flowers  can  be  more 
correctly  decided  upon  ;  but  no  plant,  nor  class 
of  plants,  should  shut  others  out  of  view  from  the 
verandah  or  second  story  windows  of  the  main 
building,  unless  the  grades  of  the  grounds  cause 
it  to  be  so  ;  open  glades  or  streaks  should  be  left 
to  get  glimpses  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  grounds 
and  their  various  decorations.     In  the  arrange- 
ments, whether  singly  or  in  groups  or  belts  of 
trees,  they  all  should  be  set  in  a  manner  that  will 
give  a  nice  diversity  of  their  hues  of  verdure, 
colors  of  blossoms  and  times  of  blooming,  and 
the  fragrance  they  exhale  ;  so  as  to  unite  beauty 
with  fragrance,  and   make  a  lively  show  and 
pleasant  sensation  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds  all 
the  growing  season,  and  so  that  the  evergreens 
will  give  the  best  shelter  and  finest  effect  to  the 
grounds  during  the  winter  months. 

Parks  and  villa  grounds  should  be  objects  of 
attractions  upon  the  general  landscape  aiul  sub- 
urban gardens,    beauties    in  the  neighborhood. 
As  seclusion  is  the  mark  of  refinement,  the  outer 
boundaries  of  pleasure  grounds  should  be  gar- 
nished with  strong  Norway  Fir  hedges  or  belts  of 
trees.     But  in  setting  trees  and  shrubbery  in 
l)elts  and  groups,  evergreen  trees  should  be  mixed 
with  deciduous  trees,  as  the  lower  branches  of  the 
former  clothe  the  naked  stems  of  the  latter,  that 
will  more  effectually  shut  out  unsightly  views 
and  seclude  us  from  the  vulgar  stare.     Where 
the  arrangements  of  trees  shut  out  comely  views 
in  the  general  landscape, there  may  be  an  observa- 
tory upon  the  house  top  or  an  ornamental  tower 
may  be  erected  upon  a  height  to  view  the  sur- 
rounding country  therefrom.     Perhaps  the  an- 
cient picturesque  mode  of  grouping  trees,  shrub- 
bery, etc.,  will  suit  best  for  the  mo\ving  machine 
to  do  its  work  more  readily,  and  teams  will  have 
more  room  to  haul  off  the  lyiy,  that  will  be  a 
saving  of  expense. 

Water  streams  running  through  the  grounds, 
can  be  made  ornamental  and  useful  by  dannning 
and  making  ponds  and  waterfalls,  with  their  sides 
walled  up  or  smoothed  and  sodded,  with  gravel- 
walks  around  or  alongside  of  them,  and  enclosed 
with  shrubbery  and  trees.  Ducks  and  geese  may 
swim  upon  the  waters,  and  their  quacking  and 
squealing  blending  with  the  murmurs  of  the  wa- 
terfalls, will  sound  musical  in  the  distance  :  and 
again,  by  hydraulics,  in  the  process  of  plumbing, 
artificial  fountains  can  be  had  upon  the  high 
grounds  around  the  main  buildings.  Water  is  a 
most  useful  element  in  gardening  ;  the  prophet  in 


bewailing  the  fiite  of  his  beloved  city,  compared 


it  to  ''a  garden  that  hath  no  water. 

Terracing  },u'ounds  of  rapid  descent  and  steep 
hill-sides,  is  a  comely  feature  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening ;  by  it  waste  lands  are  converted  into  gar- 
dens of  beauty  and  fragrance,  by  clothing  them 
with  suitable  plants.     Broad  terraces  around  the 
main  building  may  be  set  with  small  growing 
trees  and  shrubbery,  all  of  striking  beauty,  and 
flowering  plants  of  lesser  sizes  between  them  ;  the 
sloping    banks   sodded,   and  steps  at    suitable 
points  to  go  down.     Vases  full  ot  flowering  plants 
look  well  at  the  edges  of  such  steps.     Where 
there  are  fine  views  to  be  had  from  the  house, 
the  trees  may  all  Ixi  of  tall  and  slender  growths, 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  and  views  can  be 
seen  between  them.     For  narrow  terraces  upon 
hill-sides,  dwarf  shrubbery,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  and  herbaceous  perennial  flowering 
plants  all  with  very  fibrous  roots  are  best,  as 
their  numerous  fibres  hold  the  soil  compact  and 
prevents  land-slides  in  spring  and  washings  by 
heavy  rains  in  sumnun*,  and  their  shade  will  not 
be  dense  enough  to  injure  the  grass  upon  the 
sloping  banks.     A   terrace  that  is  to  encircle 
several  acres  around  the  main  building,  to  divide 
the  pleasure  grounds  from  the  pasture  fields  be- 
low, the  bank  should  be  supported  by  a  stone 
wall  with  steps  and  gates  to  go  down.     An  ever- 
green hedge  should  be  set  alongside  the  wall  top, 
to  prevent  the  injurious  eflects  of  frost,  and  a 

view  can  be  had  over  it. 

Marshes  that  cannot  be  drained,  can  be  made 
gardens  of  beauty  and  sweet  i^erfumes,  by  plant- 
ing them  with  halt  aciuatic  plants,  of  which  we 
have  a  very  numerous  si>ecies  ;  some  of  shining 
beauties  and  others  of  the  most  delightful  odors. 
See  Magnolia  glauca  for  example. 

Rock  works,  both  natural  and  artificial,  ad  I 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  diversity.  We  have 
a  very  great  variety  of  plants  that  thrive  and 
bloom  upon  them  in  great  splendor  and  many  of 
them  are  very  sweet  scented  ;  where  water  works 
and  rock  works  are  combined,  they  are  more  rus- 
tic-like and  doubly  attractive. 

Glass  houses  are  like  luminaries  in  pleasure 
grounds,  they  spread  a  sunshiny  gladness  over 
all  the  other  improvements,  and  make  them  look 
more  delightful.  They  aflbrd  n  pleasure  to  fam- 
ilies who  siK^nd  the  winters  in  the  rural  districts  ; 
with  tender  exotics  in  bloom  while  all  other  ve- 
getation out  doors  is  asleep,  and  again,  in  pro- 
ducing foreign  ixrai^es  in  all  their  natural  lucious- 
ness,  and  the  plump  and  juicy  Nectarines. 
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In  villa  jfroiinds  and  suburban  cfnrdons,  econ- 
omy of  space  is  of  much  importance,  that  is  often 
carried  too  far,  by  making  too  few  walks,  and  in 
makinii^  them  too  narrow.     Trees  and  shrubbery 
thrive  as  well  with  their  roots  under  the  walks 
as  under  the  turf  of  the  lawn,  so  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  space  lost  by  a  proper  number  of  walks 
for  the  family  to  take  exercise  upon  ;  the  sick  can 
exercise  upon  them  when  they  would  not  venture 
upon  the  highways.     If  people  would  look  to 
the  many  blessings  that  flow  upon  them  by  having 
gardens,  a  great  many  more  would  possess  them. 
As  these  grounds  are  to  be  stocked  by  a  numer- 
ous variety  of  plants,  they  should  be  enlarged  by 
deep  tillage  and  heavy  manurings.     AVhere  barn- 
yard manures  cannot  be  got  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, get  the  concentrated  fertilizers  and  apply 
■  them  liberally,  for  they  are  very  valuable.  Grass 
is  always  clean  looking,  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  should  be  clothed  with  it,  and  a  portion 
of  the  various  fruits  may  be  grown.     Shade  trees 
may  be  wanted  at  the  house  ;  tlowering  shrub- 
bery will  flourish  in  the  partial   shade  of  the 
fruit  trees.  There  should  be  some  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  set  out  to  give  the  grounds  a  life-like 
appeai-ance  during  winter  ;  the  outer  edges  should 
be  garnished  with  evergreen  hedges.     The  di- 
viding fences  may  be  boards  to  train  grape  vines 
upon.     Flower  beds  around  the  house  will  give 
a  bloom  and  sweet  smell,  all  the  growing  s(>ason, 
nnd  the  verandah  clothed  with  a  good  selection 
of  blooming  vines  will  serve  as  a  flower  garden 
under  cover  all  the  growing  season,  and  will  be 
enjoyable  in  all  weathers. 

Having  got  so  far  through  the  formation  of  the 
grounds,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  plants  that 
are  to  adorn  them.  Every  one  who  carefully 
observes  how  wonderously  well  the  habits  and 
natures  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  accom- 
modate all  our  wants  in  the  different  portions  of 
emWlishments,  must  be  struck  with  admiration 
and  aAve,  at  the  foresight,  goodness  and  power  of 
an  all  bounteous  Creator. 

Grasses, — the  bare  ground  looks  unkindly,  but 
Graminea  and  Trefoil  spread  a  cari)et  of  verdure 
over  it  and  makes  it  a  beautiful  lawn.  Go  where 
we  will,  we  see  grass  and  clover  growing.  The 
consideration  is  what  species  of  grass  will  thrive 
best  upon  this  place  ?  The  lands  should  \ye  deep- 
ly tilled,  heavily  manured,  well  pulverized  and 
the  seeds  sown  very  thick,  to  ensure  a  close  and 
lasting  green  turf.  Some  of  the  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers are  very  beneficial  for  grass  and  grain 
crops  ;  they  should  be  used  lilierally  in  laying 


down  a  lawn  ;  they  are  also  destructive  to  insects 
in  the  soil,  which  greatly  increases  their  value, 
every  cultivator  should  use  them.  We  have  used 
the  following  kinds  with  happy  satisfaction : — 
Harrison's  Plant  Fertilizer,  Poudrette,  Flour  of 
Bones,  Peruvian  Guano,  Phosphates,  etc. 

2nd.  Creepers  and  under  Shrubs,  make  gar- 
dens where  nought  else  will  grow,  and  furnish 
foliage  and  blossoms  all  the  growing  season. — 
We  may  name.  Periwinkle,  Lysimachia,  Seduni, 
etc.,  then  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Violet,  Epiga^a, 
Primrose,  etc.  Of  under  shrubs,  Kalmia,  Rho- 
dodendron, Andromeda. 

3rd.  Ampelopsis,  Bignonia  and  Tv}',  climb  up 
and  upon  unsightly  walls  and  clothe  them  with 
beautiful  leaves,  that  saves  the  expense  of  moving 
the  buildings,  and  these  plants  do  not  cover  any 
part  of  the  grounds. 

4th.  Climbers,  clothe  lattice  works  with  foli- 
age and  florescence  nearly  all  the  growing  season 
and  make  them  very  graceful.  (Wire  work  is 
nicer  than  woodwork  to  train  vines  upon.) 

5th.  Herbaceous,  perennial  hardy  flowers,  are 
divided  into  several  distinct  classes.  Of  the  fibrous 
rooted.  Chrysanthemum,  Delphinum  and  Phlox 
are  members  ;  of  the  tuberous  rooted  Prcona, 
Dicentra,  Dahlia  and  Iris  are  memlxjrs  ;  of  bulb- 
ous rooted.  Crocus,  Lily,  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  are 
members.  Besides  these  there  are  tender  bed- 
ding plants,  most  numerous.  The  species  and 
varieties  composing  the  classes  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  legions  in  numbers,  so  various  in 
habits  and  so  highly  improved  within  the  past 
few  years,  their  flowers  are  of  all  colors  and  shades 
of  colors,  in  great  prufusion  and  brilliancy  ;  they 
make  a  dazzling  illumination  upon  the  grounds 
of  fragrant  flowers  the  whole  growing  season  that 
no  art  can  imitate  nor  compare  with  ;  they 
are  l)e5^ond  the  power  of  languige  to  describe  or 
to  convey  a  proper  idea  of,  they  must  be  seen. 

6th.  The  Hose.  Words  cannot  make  it  more 
charming  than  it  is  ;  it  has  long  been  the  theme 
of  orators,  song  of  poets  and  revered  by  divines, 
the  gift  of  the  beaux,  the  Jewel  of  the  Ixille,  and 
of  all  other  fleurs,  L'Empereur.  The  species 
and  varieties  are  now  so  very  numerous  and  high- 
ly improved,  that  language  would  fail  in  detail- 
ing their  beauties  and  sweet  odors,  their  natures 
and  habits  are  so  various.  They  are  suited  for 
many  purposes  of  decoration,  and  some  will  flour- 
ish upon  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  in  every 
latitude.  There  cannot  be  a  garden  without 
roses. 

7th.    Flowering  deciduous  shrubl)ery  have  al- 


ways been  favorites  for  the  lavishness  and  splen- 
dor of  their  blossoms  and  their  sweet  perfumes, 
and  they    impart    great    elegance    to    pleasure 
grounds,  and  now,  by  recent  additions  of  new  and 
superior  species  and  varieties,  the  class  is  far 
more  admirable  than  ever  before.     [Spirc^acal- 
losa  alha  is  one  of  the  choicest  new  species,  it  keeps 
crowned  with  white  bloom   many  months  in  suc- 
cession.)   A  general  collection  will  bloom  from 
March  to  September,  and  many  of  the  species  are 
laden  with  ornamental  fruits   through  the  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  ;  upon  large  grounds  they 
are  best  in    groups  ;  some  people  will  have  a 
group  of  each  species  and  others  want  mixed 

groups. 

8th.    Evergreen  shrubbery,  how  very  neat  and 
tidy  they  look  with  their  everlasting  coats  of  va- 
riegated verdure  ;  how  very  difterent  their  sizes, 
habits  and  forms  ;  they  make  a  diversity  of  them- 
selves, and  the  many  new  species  that  have  come 
to  us  the  past  few  years,  make  the  class  most 
fascinating.     They  all  look  neat  when  singly  set 
out  around  the  main  building  and  near  to  foot 
walks,  and  can  be  kept  in  many  difterent  sizes  and 
forms  by  the  shears,  and  there  is  an  expression 
of  nobleness  and  liberality  of  mind,  in  well  com- 
posed groups.     Hitherto,  we  have  had  but  few 
with  showy  blooms,  but  now  llobt.  Buist,  our 
famed  nurseryman,  has  an  Azalea  and  a  llhodo 
deudron  that  bloom  and  flourish  in  sunshine  and 

storm. 

9th.  Evergreen  trees.  They  are  noble,  massy 
and  comely  ;  how  rich  and  dignified  they  look, 
with  emerald  boughs,  so  large,  glossy  and  grand, 
while  the  deciduous  classes  are  bare.  As  screens 
from  cold  blasts  and  ornaments  of  winter,  they 
surpass  all  o'.her  vegetation.  H«)w  bleak  aud 
barren  the  world  in  winter  would  look  without 
them,— set  many  out. 

10th.  Fruit  trees  are  ornamental,  both  when 
in  blossom  and  in  fruit.  A  few  may  be  set  upon 
the  lawn  for  the  sake  of  diversity,  and  that  will 
combine  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 

11th.  Deciduous  trees.  Ah!  how  lofty  and 
gigantic  their  statures,  how  huge  their  ponderous 
branches,  how  lovely  and  fragrant  their  blossoms, 
how  comely  their  foliage  of  many  hues  of  verdure, 
and  how  very  admirable  their  tints  in  the  au- 
tumn tliat  gild  the  landscape  with  splendor.  The 
species  wiih  low  and  stift'  horizontal  branches 
shouUl  be  set  far  off  the  roadsides,  and  also  those 
with  heavy  odors  and  dense  shades.  They  would 
\ye  disagreeable  and  too  gloomy  near  to  buildings 
aud  roads.  Another  class  are  too  lean  aud  others 


too  pale  for  shade  trees.  The  numerous  species 
between  the  two  extremes  are  the  most  graceful 
to  set  near  to  buildings  and  aff^ord  by  far  the  most 

pleasant  shade. 

How  very  animating  well  made  horticultural 
improvements  are,  and  what  a  glow  of  pleasure 
they  aftbrd  to  those  who  have  the  strength  of 
souls  to  admire  them  aud  the  liberality  to  make 

them.  .  , 

The  devout  P^Holmid,  in  admiration  ot  the 
beauty  and  splendor  of  the  embellishments  of  his 
royal  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  thus  enthu- 
siastically exclaimed,  ''O  worship  the  Lord  m 
the  beauty  of  his  holiness,  let  the  heavens  rejoice 
and  let  the  earth  be  glad,  then  shall  all  the  trees 
in  the  woods  rejoice."  . 

In  Europe  many  of  our  under  shrubs  are  raised 
from  seeds  and  make  large  bushy  plants,  they 
are  set  out  in  large  groups  in  the  open  sunshine 
in  the  parks  there,  and  flourish  and  bloom  most 
splendidly  -,  their  shades  are  deeper,  brighter  and 
altogether  more  beautiful  than  they  are  in  our 
woods.     A  native  American  would  be  delighted 
to  see  the  elegance  his  indigenous  plants  give  to 
the  lordly  parks  in  Europe.     1  have  assisted  to 
set  out  Rhododendron  maximum  and  Kalmia 
latifolia,  in  half  acre  groups  and  Andromeda  la- 
lifolia,  polifolia  and  pulverulenta,  were  set  mcir- 
j  cles,  ovals  aud  crescents,  each  holding  twenty- 
I  five  plants.    Kalmia  glauca  and   angustifolia, 
were  grown  the  same  way,  and  so  were  Rhodo- 
dendron hirsuta  aud  ferruginea  of  Switzerland, 
all  of  them  are  evergreen  and  bloom  abundantly 
every  spring.     Our  native  deciduous  Azaleas  are 
also  raised  from  seeds  and  grown  in  open  expo- 
sures in  groups  of  fifteen  plants,  and  rt.)urish  and 
bloom  in  great  splendor.     AVhen  I  first  stiw  the 
Azalea  mirahiUs  in  bloom  in  a  group  of  fifteen 
plants,  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  sight  I 
ever  saw,  the  blooms  were  bright  scarlet  with 
white  streaks.     The  plants  were  large  and  bushy 
and  literally  covered  with  blooms  before  the  foli- 
a-e  was  expanded.     The  yellow  species  too,  were 
most  showy  and  l)eautiful.     Prinos  vertieillatus 
there  form  a  bushy  shrub,  and  is  covered  with 
its  bright  scarlet  berries  all  through  the  autumn 
and  on  till  January  comes  in. 

There  are  a  very  great  many  others  of  our  un- 
der shrubs  grown  there  to  perfection,  all  m  open 
exposures  and  also  many  of  the  herbaceous  in- 
,  habitants  of  our  woods  are  grown  in  large  beds 
in  the  open  sunshine.  Among  them  are  follow- 
incr  .  Frittilaria  alba  ;  Lilium  Philadelphicum, 
Crnadensis    and    Superbum  ;  Trillium,   severa 
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species  ;  Cypripedium  all  the  five  species ; 
Epiga'a  repens,  Asch^pias  tuberosa,  Anemone 
quinquofolia,  and  very  many  others,  and  many 
of  our  Marsh  plants  are  grown  there  in  the  com 
mon  gardens.  AVe  only  njime  a  few  :  Golden 
Rod,  Eupatorium  purpurea,  Asclepias,  several 
siwcies.  Large  quantities  of  rotten  tanbark  and 
sharp  sand  arc  mixed  with  loamy  soils  for  our 
wood  plants.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  the 
Loljelia  cardinalisit  filled  a  circle  upon  the  lawn, 
ten  feet  wide  and  all  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom 
of  dazzling  scarlet.  I  wisiied  I  were  in  the  country 
where  it  l^elonged.  In  British  parks  there  are 
large  groups  of  their  native  Broom  and  Whin, 
and  give  a  splendid  show  of  yellow  blossoms  in 


S])rmg. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  to  raise  many  of  our  pretty  blooming 
evergreen  under  shrubs,  from  seeds  and  grow 
them  in  o\yG\\  exposures,  by  composting  the  soil 
with  leaf  mould  or  tanbark  and  sand,  so  as  to 
nearly  resemble  the  food  their  parents  got  in  the 
woods.  Xearly  all  the  evergreen  shrubbery  in 
British  parks  bloom  profusely  and  why  might  we 
not  get  many  to  bloom  well  with  us  ?  Le't  it  be 
tried. 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  is  one  of  the  foun- 
tains from  which  present  pleasures  and  future 
enjoyments  flow.  A  faithful  observance  of  the 
rules  of  prudence  will  lessen  it.  Some  people 
hire  men  to  dig  up  trees  in  the  woods  to  plant 
upon  their  grounds,  to  save  expense  and  make  a 
boast  of.  The  price  of  labor  is  often  greater  than 
the  ])rice  of  the  same  number  of  trees  in  the  nur- 
series and  planting  them,  and  as  the  wood  trees 
have  only  tap  roots,  not  one  of  a  dozen  will 
thrive  ;  that  causes  rei)entance  and  sorrow  for 
loss  and  disappointments. 

In  ordering  trees  from  nurseries,  state  emphat- 
ically, the  roots  are  wanted  along  with  stems  and 
branches,  and  in  planting  them,  make  the  holes 
larger  than  the  circuit  of  their  roots,  break  the 
soil  fine  to  put  over  them  and  tramp  it  firm  upon 
them,  then  mulch  rather  than  water. 

When  a  tree  or  shrub  is  being  transplanted, 
some  of  its'roots  are  cut  and  it  undergoes  a  sur- 
gical operation  which  makes  it  sick.  It  is  there- 
fore a  positive  necessity  to  prune  in  the  branches 
to  lessen  the  draught  of  sap  from  it,  until  it  makes 
a  new  set  of  fibres  to  sustain  itself.  When  a  far- 
mer's breeding  sow  gets  sick,  he  takes  some  of 
her  sucking  pigs  off"  her  to  save  her  life.  Win- 
then  should  a  planter  not  act  as  humanely  witii 
his  trees  ?   without  such  care,  some  of  the  pigs 


and  branches  too  may  die  after  exhausting  their 
mothers  beyond  the  chances  of  recovery. 

Having  a  plan  as  a  guide,  the  workmen  should 
have  no  boss  but  one;  if  that  be  the  gardener,he 
should  have  the  whole  direction.  Proprietors 
should  refrain  from  familiarity  with  the  workmen 
and  from  showing  dislike  or  distrust  of  their  di- 
rector, as  that  would  open  the  door  for  intrigue 
and  rebellion,  and  triple  the  expense  thereby. 
The  gardener  should  be  shielded  from  the  numer- 
ous visitors  to  the  place  while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress, as  they  ask  so  many  nonsensical  questions, 
no  man  can  answer  them  all  civilly  while  busy. 

In  choosing  a  gardener  to  make  the  improve- 
ments, some  people  will  say  "such  a  great  gar- 
dener, knows  too  much  for  us,  he  will  ruin  us 
with  expense."     And  we  will  have  to  say  of  our 
own,  the  case  is  just  the  very  reverse.     Experi- 
ence has  already  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  those  who  employ  him, 
and  even  to  ask  their  opinions  about  matters  with 
which  he  is  already  conversant.     His  knowledge 
gives  him  foresight  and  power,  which  enable  him 
to  make  improvements  for  less  cost,  and  to  great- 
er perfection  than  he  could  do  without  them. 
There  is  no  guess  work  with  him,  he  sees  the 
place  finished  before  the  work  is  begun.     While 
j  he  is  engaged  with  one  job,  he  is  planning  for  the 
future,  and  every  thing  is  done  with  prudence 
and  care.    He  is  fiimiliar  with  the  natures  and 
wants  of  all  the  plants  he  sets  out,   the  proper 
selections  to  make  and  the  soils  and  exposures 
most  suitable  for  the  various  species  ;  and  the 
effects  of  sunshine,  shade,  moisture  and  dryness 
upon  them  ;  when  and  how  to  plant  them,   the 
sizes  and  forms   they  attain  at  maturity,   the 
shades  of  their  foliage,  and  colors  of  their  llowers, 
and    their  seasons  of  blooming.      He   thereby 
knows  how  and  where  to  arrange  them,  both  for 
present  efic'ct  and  future  adornment.     Success 
crowns  his  labors,  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  plants 
are  preserved,  which  might  be  lost  in  less  skill- 
ful hands  and  much  exixinse  is  saved  thereby. 

People  who  look  impartially  upon  mankind, 
observe  that  those  best  skilled  in  their  professions 
are  the  most  economical  and  discreet,  the  most 
trustworthy,  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
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THE  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 

BY  TV.   P.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

This  gay  and  interesting  flower  is  now  found 
in  every  well  kept  greenhouse  and  conservatory, 
and  well  it  deserves  a  place  in  any  collection. 
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Its  profusion  of  bloom,  long  continuance,  sturdy 
habit,  and  many  delightful  tints  of  color,  render 
it  a  favorite  with  every  lover  of  flowers  ;  in  fact, 
ii  is  indispensable  for  winter  and  spring  decora- 
tion. The  attention,  of  late,  given  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, has  been  productive  of  remarkable  results. 
The  well-shaped,  regularly  grown  plant  of  1808 
is  a  totally  different  thing  to  the  weak,  star- 
shaped  flowers  of  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  probable,  Mr.  Editor,  that  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  is  an  old  tale  to  most  of  your 
experienced  readers,  but  the  Monthly  has  a  wide 
circulation  among  amateurs,  and  it  is  to  this 
class  of  readers  I  would  more  particularly  address 
myself;  and  as  I  have  to  write  of  a  class  of  plants 
which  every  one  admires,  it  is  needless  to  make 
any  apology  for  jotting  down  a  few  remarks  on 
its  history  and  culture. 

Primula  sinensis  was  first  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, from  China,  in  1820  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  i*eceived  any  attention  from  the 
florist  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The  original 
tyi^e  had  star-shai)ed  flowers,  of  a  washy  lilac 
color  ;  but  those  have  gradually  developed  into 
blooms  of  much  larger  size  and  more  rounded 
segments,  with  finely  fringed  edges,  and  of  every 
shade  of  color  from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson. 
The  white  flowers,  more  esiiecially,  have,  in  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  hybridizers,  undergone  a  great 
change  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Some 
of  them  have  l)ecome  flaked,  spotted  or  strii)ed 
with  red,  and  one  has  Ixien  shown  with  a  clear, 
well  defined  edge  of  rosy  purple  ;  another  has  a 
brownish-orange  eye,  surrounded  with  a  ring  of 
white,  then  a  broad  ring  of  rosy  pink,  the  edge  of 
the  flower  lK>ing  again  white.  Another  is  deep 
purple,  the  edges  of  every  petal  margined  with 
pure  white. 

The  foliage,  too,  has  changed  very  materially. 
The  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  were  the 
first  to  introduce  the  fern-leaved  variety,  in  18G4, 
since  which  they  have  obtained  many  double  flow- 
ers from  the  same  strain.  Last  year,  Mr.  Salter  of 
London,  raised  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage, 
the  leaves  are  blotched  with  yellow  and  veined 
crimson. 

But  while  these  great  improvements  have  been 
going  on  in  the  single  flowers,  the  double  ones 
have  not  been  neglected.  These,  too,  have  pro- 
duced flowers  of  a  high  character.  They  have  at- 
tained a  size  double,  and  even  treble,  the  old  dou- 
ble white.  The  smooth  edges  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  are  large,  stout  iwtals  as  finely 
fringed  as  the  single  kinds.    Messrs.  Windebauk 


&  Kingsbury,  and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of 
London,  have  been  the  most  successful  raisers  of 
double  kinds  ;  their  latest  and  best  named  varie- 
ties are 

Queen  of  Englaml.  Flowers  at  first  pure  white, 
gradually  changing  to  blush  pink ;  very  large  and 
double. 

Princesft.    White,  flaked  lilac. 

White  Queen.    Very  large,  pure  white,  finely 

fringed. 

Culture.— If  you  wish  to  have  flowers  at 
Christmas,  sow  seed  in  April  or  early  part  of 
May.  Let  the  pot  be  one  third  full  of  broken 
crocks  for  drainage  ;  then  fill  the  pot  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  light  sandy  soil.  Water 
with  warm  water  thoroughly,  and,  next  day^  sow 
the  seed.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  sand  on  the  top, 
just  enough  to  cover  the  seed.  Cover  the  pot 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  in  a  warm,  shady 
part  of  the  house.  In  about  two  weeks  they  will 
come  up,  when  the  glass  must  be  removed  to 
prevent  them  growing  up  weak  and  lanky.  Al- 
ways keep  the  soil  moist ;  and  in  w^atering  the 
seedlings,  never  water  overhead,  but  place  the 
pot  in  a  tub  of  water.  Let  the  water  come  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  the  soil  will  be  thoroughly  moist- 
ened. As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  han- 
dle, pick  them  out  singly  in  small  pots,  using 
about  one  quarter  rotten  leaves  in  the  soil.  Re- 
pot as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  if 
they  should  throw  up  flower  stalks  before  they 
have  completed  their  growth,  pinch  them  out. 
Keep  near  the  glass  and  well  ventilated. 

In  winter  never  water  them  with  wattr  colder 
than  the  house— I  prefer  it  5  or  10^  warmer. 
When  the  flower  buds  appear  in  December,  give 
them  weak  manure  water  once  a  week ;  this  will 
give  a  finer  color  to  the  flowers.  A  subdued  light 
suits  them  better  than  the  direct  rays  of  the 

sun. 

Primulas  have  one  great  advantage,  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly  or  red  spi- 
der ;  and,  although  they  will  bear  neglect  better 
than  almost  any  other  plant,  yet  they  will  amply 
repay  any  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  on 
them. 


»•••» 


BUSINESS  MATTERS-FACTS. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  SIEDHOFF. 

I  do  not  blame  Ur.  D'Oench  that  he  is  sus- 
picious, as  there  is  so  much  rascality  prevalent 
that,  should  I  feel  inclined  to  publish  what  I  have 
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experienced,  it  would  fill  a  whole  number  of  the 
Montlihj. 

Mr.  D'Oench  sent  me  %\  (not  $5  as  published), 
late  in  the  season,  for  a  Weehawken.  I  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  money  the  next  day,  by 
letter.  In  the  middle  of  November  I  sent  him  a 
vine  by  mail.  Much  later  he  wrote  to  me  about 
the  vine,  which  had  not  arrived,  as  I  then  saw. 
I  was  very  sick  at  that  time,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer. 

When  I  was  recoverinjj,  Mr  Woodward  sent 
me  a  letter  from  Mr.  D'Oench,  inquiring:;  about 
the  vine.  I  answered  immediately  and  fully, 
promising  that  I  would  stml  atwUicr  vine  for  the 
one  7o.sf,  as  soon  as  I  could  have  access  to  the 
plants.  This  took  place  about  two  weeks  ago, 
(viz.,  the  sending  of  the  vine).  My  great  loss 
stunned  me  at  first;  then  I  selected  the  best 
vines  I  could  pick  ou£,  and  sent  a  number  of  them 
to  every  one  that  had  ordered  and  paid.  In  a 
circular  I  stated  my  siid  case,  and  offered  to  re- 
fund the  innnen  without  delay,  or  to  send  better 
plants  in  the  fall.  Mr.  D'Oench  was  among 
them. 

Xot  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  having 
mailed  the  vines,  I  received  the  Monthly,    I,  of 
course,  sent  my  check  for  the  amount,  also  for 
postage,  to  Mr.  D'Oench,  re(iuesting  him  to  give 
or  throw  away  the  vines. 

II. 

I  sent  a  vine  to  you,  one  to  Mr.  Saunders  at 
Washington,  one  to  Mr.  Woodward,  one  to  each 
of  two  gentlemen  of  the  Agriculturist,  one  to  ^Ir. 
Carter,  several  to  Mr.  Caywood,  Downing,  Van 
Ilyke,  and  others.  About  a  dozen  gentlemen 
ordered  vines,  and  wished  me  to  send  my  bill 
along.  I  did  so ;  they  keep  the  vines  and  bills. 
They  may  retain  both  forever ;  I  shall  not  col- 
lect them.  A  clergyman  ordered  a  vine,  and 
wanted  me  to  send  my  bill  with  it— which  he  did 
not  pay.  Six  weeks  after  he  sent  me  word  that 
he  did  not  want  the  vine,  as  he  had  sold  his 
place,  and  wished  me  to  send  somebody  to  get  it. 
He  lived  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  here.  I 
paid  no  further  attention  to  him,  and  did  not 
send. 

Mr.  Merritt,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  received  a 
vine  in  Xovember  ;  in  March  he  informed  me  the 
vine  sent  had  no  buds.  It  had  buds  when  I 
packed  it.  I  immediately  refunded  the  money, 
adding  that  for  postage. 

I  refund(Hl  the  money  to  Mr.  Miller,  Blufflon  ; 
to  Judge  King,  Dubuque  ;  to  Mr.  Perry,  Canan- 
daigua  ;    to  Mr.  Boardman,  Ilochester  ;    to  Mr. 


Russell,  Joliet,  &c.,  «&c.,  although  I  was  never 
requested  by  them  to  do  so. 

I  sent  vines,  free  of  any  charge,  to  agricultural 
colleges  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  exi)eriment- 
ing,  and  gave  away  a  large  number  to  friends 
here. 

Is  there  the  remotest  probability  that  I  should 
have  singled  out  Mr.  D'Oench  to  cheat  him  out 
of  $4.  ;Mr.  D'Oench  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  of  the  climate  in  Missouri  and 

New  Jersey. 

Cause. 

Several  years  ago  I  sent  a  choice  collection  of 
grape  vine  cuttings  to  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  the  apple  scions  sent  by  him  in  exchange 
never  arrived.  Search  was  made  ;  they  had  been 
mailed  but  got  lost.  A  year  after,  ^Ir.  John 
Rutter,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  mailed  a  consider- 
able number  of  vines  to  me  ;  they  never  arrived. 
They  could  not  be  traced,  and  were  promptly  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Rutter,  and  sent  by  express. 

About  the  same  time  I  mailed  ^jli  to  Mr.Dreer. 
The  letter  never  reached  him.  A  year  after  this 
happened,  I  enclosed  50  cents  in  a  letter  to  him, 
which  never  arrived. 

Mr.  Lippincott  made  me  a  present  of  his  Va- 
por Index  ;  it  did  not  arrive.  After  nuich  trou- 
ble it  was  discovered  somewhere,  through  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  our  post-master.  I  re- 
ceived it  three  weeks  lateu  than  when  it  was 
mailed,  but  it  was  entirely  spoiled. 

Mr.  Iluber,  of  Litiz,  Pa.,  received  from  me  a 
Weehawken  in  exchange  for  a  Martha.  The 
Martha  did  not  reach  me.  Search  was  made 
through  a  relation  of  Mr.  Iluber,  connected  with 
the  Post  Office  in  Philadelphia,  I  believe.  Then 
the  vine  arrived  after  the  lapse  of  a  nionth,  along 
with  a  printed  paper  from  the  Post  OUice,  which 
I  had  to  sign. 

The  vine  I  sent  you  has,  in  all  probability, 
never  reached  you,  as  you  have  never  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  it.  I  wrote  three  letters  to 
Mr.  D'Oench,  aside  from  the  receipt  for  the 
money.     You  can  now  draw  your  own  inference. 

Effect. 

To  send  money  by  mail  is  a  very  unsafe  and 
disagreeable  way.  Persons  having  done  so  and 
not  receiving  a  reply,  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
they  are  cheated.  It  is  evident  that  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Monthly  compels  me  to  refund  any 
amount  claimed,  aWwuyh  I  luver  received  it.  A 
gentleman  of  Vineland,  whose  name  I  never 
heard,  wrote  me,  last  Saturday,  that  he  had  sent 
me  ;i?4.    I  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so.    It  is, 
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however  a  fact  that  I  never  got  either  the  letter 
or  the  money.  Did  I  not  refund  it,  would  any- 
body nou}  believe  that  I  never  saw  it.  All  the 
experience  bought  is  not  too  dear  at  that :  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  have  made  it. 

[We  give  this  letter  of  Dr.  Siedhoff's  a  promi- 
nent position,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  we  have  so  often  taken  against 
admitting  anything  of  a  personal  nature  into  our 
columns.  So  often  what  appears  to  be  a  fraud  or 
imposition,  turns  out  to  be  something  for  which 
the  party  blamed  is  not  responsible,  or  which,  at 
least,  amounts  to  but  carelessness  or  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  good  business  rules,  which,  how- 
ever annoying  to  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  or 
however  culpable  or  reprehensible,  do  not  call 
for  especial  newspaper  interference. 

We  are  so  often  blamed  for  adhering  to  this  rule, 
that  it  does  good  to  depart  from  it  occasionally 
in  order  to  show  what  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  general  departure  therefrom. 
In  the  case  lx?fore  us,  we  thought  it  a  good  op- 
portunity to  try  it, — for  although  we  have  never 
met  either  party,  from  what  we  have  heard  and 
believe  of  them,  we  felt  that,  in  private  life,  they 
were  both  honorable  gentlemen,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  fault  other  than  deliberate  swin- 
dling in  the  matter,  as  we  believe  is  generally  the 
case  in  matters  of  the  kind. — Ed.] 


«•»» 


Among  the  fruits  from  my  garden  was  a  seed- 
ling variety  of  Crawford,  quite  as  large  and  fine 
as  the  original ;  seedling  Early  York  and  a  seed- 
ling Blood  Freestone,  which  I  value  above  all  the 
varieties.  I  cannot  find  a  Blood  Freestone  in  any 
of  the  nursery  catalogues,  except  in  Duhamel's 
work,  "The  Sanguinole  sanguinea.''^  This  vari- 
ety reproduces,  with  me  thus  far,  from  seed  true 
to  the  original.  The  skin  is  as  thin  as  the  inner 
envelope  of  an  egg,  being  red  throughout.  The 
fruit,  which  was  placed  upon  the  table,  disap- 
peared on  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Since  the  28th  of  September  the  weather  was 
fine  tor  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and,  consequently, 
on  the  last  of  October,  fruit  progressed  in  ripen- 
ins:.    Rogers'  No.  4  and  19  colored.     Those  per- 
sons  who  make  grapes  a  specialty,  speak  of  Nos. 
41,  15  and  22  in  high  terms.    No.  22  or  "Salem,'» 
was  fully  equal  to  my  first  impression  three  years 
since,  when  I  advised  the  grower  "  to  gut  a  good 
stock  before  sending  them  out ;"    he,  however, 
sold  all  his  stock  of  this  variety  to  a  New  York 
lady,  who  lately  visited  our  city,  and  was  well- 
pleased  with  the  flavor  of  Nos.  30  and  41.    Of 
these  hybrids,  I  think  that  No.  28  is  nearly  equal 
to  22.    No.  30  not  so  fine  ;   15  and  23  inclined  to 
rot. 

Among  the  Pears  which  cracked  more  or  less 
the  past  season,  were  the  Beurre  Diel,  Brown 
Beurre,  St.  Michael  and  Flemish  Beauty.  The 
Bosc,  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Lawrence,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Urbaniste, 
Duchesse  and  Marie  Louise,  were,  as  usual,  per- 
fectly fair. 

Of  the  Belle  Lucrative  (Autumn-melting)  Pear 
my  friend  Downing  says,  that  "i/i/«and  the  Seck- 
el are  the  two  highest  flavored  pears  in  our 
countrv."    The  Ikdle  Lucrative  was  one  of  the 


GRAPES,  PEARS,  &c.  of  ESSEX  CO.,  MASS. 

BY  MR.  J.  M.  IVES,  SALEM,  MASS. 

As  the  past  season  of  18G7  was  not  very  pro- 
pitious for  fruit — having  so  much  rain  and  not 
enough  sun — under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
considered  it  tohave  given  us  an  opportunity  to  as- 
certain what  varieties,  particularly  of  Pears  and 
Grapes,  were  the  least  affected— by  the  cracking    few  sorts  that  was  uninjured  in  the  spring  of 


of  the  former  and  the  rot  of  the  latter. 

Having  a  good  opportunity,  at  the  exhibition 
of  our  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  September,  to  examine  the  varieties  of  grapes, 
I  made  a  few  hasty  notes,  as  follows : 

The  Adirondac  and  Rogers'  Nos.  3  and  10  were 
the  ripest  of  the  native  or  out-door  grapes.  The 
lona,  Israella  and  Concord,  although  well-col- 
ored, were  quite  acid,  particularly  the  Concord. 
The  show  of  cold  house  grapes  was  good,  as  was 
also  the  Pears. 


1800.  Downing  says,  "fruit  ?7ietZ< urn  size."  They 
have  increased  in  size  with  me  from  year  to  year. 
Since  his  time,  I  have  specimens,  on  Pear  roots, 
weighing  from  ^  to  |  lbs.  each.  The  tree  is 
hardier  than  the  other  fine  Flemish  pear— the 
Bosc. 


>•■•* 


BERBERIS  AND  MAIIONIAS. 

BY  r.  J.  BERCKMAXS,  ESQ.,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Many  plants,  although  perfectly  hardy  and 
That  of  Peaches  w^as  finer  than  '  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England,  prove,  on 
at  any  previous  show  of  the  Society,  particularly  '  trial,  to  be  unsuited  to  that  of  any  section  of  the 
in  Crawford's  Melocoton.  I  have  long  known  \  United  States,  althou-h  varied  in  its  different 
how  con«^enial  to  this  fruit  is  the  warm  loamy  ,  latitudes, 
soil  alon-  the  Merrimac  River.  I     Such  seems  to  be  the  Bcrberis  Darwinii,  which 
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is  too  tender  for  the  Northern  winters,  and 
equally  so  to  withstand  the  Southern  summers. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  this  is  certainly  the 
neatest  flowering  variety  of  its  class.  After  re- 
peated trials  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  only  suited  for  pot  culture. 

Few  of  the  other  Berberis  possess  any  merits 
sufficient  to  mention  them  ;  but  in  the  section  or 
sub-genus  Mahonia,  wc  have  several  beautiful 
varieties. 

M.  japonica  is  now,  (Feb.  10th),  in  full  bloom, 
and  with  some  of  the  early  blooming  Jasmines, 
(J.  nudiflorum,  etc.),  may  be  called  Herald  of 
Spring.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation,  such  as  the  North  side  of  a 
house  ;  as,  like  most  broad  leaved  evergreens  of 
Japanese  or  Chinese  origin,  they  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  wint€r'>s  sun  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
This  variety  seeds  freely  and  abundantly.  Sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  mature,  and  pot  oft*  when  one 
inch  high.  Keep  shaded  during  the  summer,  and 
by  fall,  the  young  plants  will  have  attained  a 
growth  of  (3  inches. 

M.  licaJii  seems  to  be  a  sub-variety  only  of  M. 
japonica  ;  it  is  dwarfer  habit,  and  has  one  pair  of 
follicles  more  than  the  latter. 

M.  Fortunii  has  the  merit  of  Ixiing  a  fall  bloom- 
er  with  us ;  but  seldom  forms  a  good  shaped 
bush. 

M.  aquifolia  thrives  better  in  a  colder  climate, 
although  it  has  some  merit  here.  I  have  tried M. 
Leschenaulti,  but  it  does  not  stand  our  warm 
summers. 


«•••» 


FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES. 
No.  3. 

BY   II.  WINTIIROP  SARGEXT,    ESQ. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  place  in  England, 
is  Elvaston  Castle,  (Earl  of  Harrington's)  re- 
markable for  its  artificiality — for,  in  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  nature  about  it.  Everything,  more 
or  less,  is  clipped,  and  in  many  very  extraordi- 
nary and  grotesque  shapes  In  the  ornamental 
grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  there  is,  if  I 
remember  right,  only  one  deciduous  tree.  This 
is  the  place  (of  which  it  is  told)  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  being  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing, and  being  refused,  though  he  declared  his 
rank,  was  obliged  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  gar- 
dener, in  order  to  obtain  admission  ;  the  late  Earl 
positively  forbidding  admission  to  any  gentleman 
while  the  place  was  being  made,  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  Even  Mr.  Downing,  though  strong- 


ly recommended  to  Mr.  Barron  (the  gardener)  by 
Sir  William  Hooker,  as  well  as  by  Mr.,  afltrwards 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  could  only  see  it  from  the 
church  tower. 

Elvaston  Castle  is  one  mile  from  Borrow-wash? 
and  about  five  from  Derby.  Before  entering  the 
really  ornamental  grounds,  you  pass  through  the 
Pinetum  ;  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  the  most 
complete  in  England.  I  think  now  it  is  inferior 
in  variety,  though  not  in  size,  to  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry's  at  Iligham  Court,  near  Worcester. 

At  Elvaston,  we  saw  Pinsapos  thirty  feet  high ; 
Menziesii  thirty  by  fifty  feet  wide  ;  Douglasii  fifty 
feet.  Of  these  the  Menzies  was  the  finest ;  though 
the  Douglass  resembles  a  very  delicate  Norway 
Spruce.  The  Golden  Scotch  Fir  was  very  eftec- 
tive.  Some  Deodars  were  grafted  on  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  much  improved  their  character. 

The  Hemlocks, also, were  very  beautiful — sweep- 
ing to  the  ground  in  low  i)endulous  feathery 
branches,  much  deei)er  in  color  than  in  America. 
The  Chinese  Juniper  was  very  lovely  here. 

The  grand  entrance  through  the  golden  gates, 
(opened  only  on  the  majority  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington) as  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  variega- 
ted Holly  hedge,  with  occasional  standards  of 
Irish  Yew;  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  variegated 
box  hedge.  It  is  likewise  faced  by  occasional  stand- 
ards of  Irish  Yew,  in  front  of  both  hedges  ;  then 
occasional  large  masses  of  Golden  Yew  in  a  cir- 
cle of  common  Yew— the  latter  six  inches  high 
and  a  yard  wide. 

On  both  sides  of  the  grand  approach,  are  grass 
avenues  for  walks,  bordered  by  Golden  and  Irish 
Yews,  the  former  trained  to  pyramids ;  behind 
them  a  row  of  Pin  us  nobilis,  in  place  of  Arau- 
carias,  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  1802;  and  at  end 
of  each  grass  avenue  is  a  sui)erb  Golden  Yew, 
twenty  feet  high  and  equally  broad,  with  a  back 
ground  of  dark  Yew.  From  these  avenues  you 
pass  into  three  distinct  and  superb  gardens,  each 
more  extraordinary  than  the  others, in  size  as  well 
as  figures  of  the  topiary  work. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  late  Earl  to  purchase 
the  largest  Yews  he  could  find  about  the  country 
and,  moving  them.to  Elvaston,  trim  them  into 
shape.  In  this  way  there  are  entire  cottages  cut 
out  of  Yew. 

Yew  arbors  twenty  feet  high,  having  a  base 
thirty  feet  square,  with  a  succession  of  steps,  the 
tops  surmounted  by  two  peacocks,  perhaps  six 
feet  long  and  three  or  more  high,  the  heads  and 
figures  closely  clipped,  while  the  tails  in  Golden 
Yew  arc  allowed  to  remain  uncut  and  feathery. 
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One  very  extraordinary  house  in  Yew,  with  sev- 
eral gables,  is  surmounted  by  two  birds,  one  in  a 
nest^and  the  other  attempting  to  fly  out ;  each 
larger  than  the  largest  eagle. 

There  are  also  perfectly  green  cones,  made  of 
English  Yew,  forty  feet  high,  with  golden  heads, 
(caps  of  Golden  Yew),  these  standing  on  a  double 
base  or  platform  of  English  Yew,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  square,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
high,  entirely  smooth  and  flat,  as  if  made  of 
stone.    Near  these  are  long  alleys  of  smooth  turf, 
bordered  by  alternate  Irish  and  Golden  Yews 
(the  latter  tied  in  by  wires  to  keep  them  pyramidal 
and  surmounted  by  golden  crowns)  ;  and  other 
avenues  and  alleys,  bordered  by  alternate  Irish 
Junipers  and  Golden  Junipers,  (Chamrecyparis 
variegata).  In  one  of  the  gardens,  which  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  close  Yew  hedges  twenty  feet 
high,  are  groups  of  Irish  Junipers,  in  shape  of 
China  barrels,  such  as  are  used  for  seats  in  our 
ornamental  grounds.     In  this  garden,  also,  a  fine 
effect  is  produced  by  a  huge  circle  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  large  triangles  of  alter- 
nating golden  and  green  yews,  dovetailing  into 
each  other,  and  kept  down,  (six  inches  high,)  so 
as  to  produce  a  brilliant  parterre. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  at  El- 
vaston, is  the  Vandyke  garden, —a  covered 
irregular  walk,  like  a  prolonged  or  extended  ar- 
bor. This  was  made  of  Arborvita;,  thickened  at 
the  bottom  by  Box  close  overhead,  and  the  light 
admitted  at  the  sides  by  occasional  loop  or  port 
holes. 

The  ornamental  water  here  was  beautifully 
managed  ;  I  think  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  at 
any  place  in  England.  A  lake,  of  apparently 
endless  extent,  with  the  margin  charmingly 
varied  by  occasional  borders  of  smooth  turf, 
backed  by  artificial  rock  work,  and  planted  with 
Golden  and  English  Y^ews,  Deodars  and  Arau- 
carias.  Then  again  points  of  rough,  rugged, 
craggy  looking  rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  in  one 
case  closely  resembling  a  ruined  castle  covered 
with  moss  and  ivy,  the  effect  increased  by  a  bro- 
ken mullioned  window  set  against  one  of  the 
openings  or  crevices  of  the  rock. 
At  end  of  the  lake,  after  passing  through  a 


rougher  with 


a  cedar  of  Lebanon  or  Araucaria 


among  the  crags. 

Another  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  a  sud- 
den vista,  through  a  cavern,  and  across  the  lake  to 
another  vista,  through  a  cave  in  which  stands  a 
mossy  stone  cross,  wreathed  with  silver  ivy, 
which  is  duplicated  by  its  reflection  in  the  water, 
and  beyond  this  the  vista  is  continued  three  miles 
through  a  dark  fir  wood  until  it  terminates  in 
Spondon  church  spire. 

The  pleasure  grounds  consist  of  112  acres,  with, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  only  one  Deciduous 
tree,— a  Weeping  Ash,— grafted  seventy-two  feet 
up.  The  late  Earl  kept  one  hundred  men  ;  the 
present  Earl  (dead  within  a  few  m  nths)  was  only 
allowed  eight,  he  being  a  minor  and  the  estate  in 
chancery. 

The  Cembras  are  very  fine.  The  largest  Cryp- 
toraerias  twenty  feet.  Most  of  the  fine  Hollies 
were  destroyed  labt  year  from  being  girdled  by 
hares. 


SOME  WINTER  FAVORITES— No.  2. 

BY  JAS.  C.  JOHNSTON. 

The  judicious  selection  and  treatment  of  desi- 
rable plants,  for  early  winter  blooming  in  an  or- 
dinary greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  is  an  inter- 
esting subject  to  most  amateur  cultivators.  It 
is  undeniably  the  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  numerous  class  have  little  practical  know- 
ledge, and  are  but  just  groping  their  way  along, 
subject  to  many  stumbles,  but  worthily  persever- 
ing in  the  hope  of  attaining,  one  of  these  days,  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency. 

Many  a  time  and  oil  we  are  constrained  to 
sympathise  with  neighbors— some  wealthy,  more 
possessing  merely  a  comfortable  comi)etency,who, 
alter  their  couple  of  decades  of  store  or  office  life 
in  the  cities,  betake  themselves  to  the  country, 
and  there  develope  a  long  dormant  taste  for  hor- 
ticultural recreation.  A  greenhouse  is  indispen- 
sable—for, what  would  the  country  be  in  winter 
without  flowers  ? 


Mike— a  pretty  good  hand  at  raising  early  veg- 
etables, (not  always),— is  not  at  all  in  his  proper 
element  in  a  greenhouse,  as  you  shall  find  to  your 
den'i  Y^wwalk^  you^come  suddenly  upon  a  ^^^^^  the  matter  of  propagating,  ventilating 

round  hole  eight  leet  in  diameter,  in  the  rockery,  and  fumigating.  In  fact,  you  don't  depc nd  upon 
with  a  little  branch  of  cypress  waving  over  and  him  at  all,  for  counsel  or  active  co-oix-ration  in 
a-ainst  it ;  through  this  you  see  the  whole  extent  |  obtaining  desirable  plants  from  reliable  sources, 
of  the  lake,  with  all  its  different  points  and  1  Your  better  half  is  a  far  better  standby  ;  for  the 
islands  ;  the  softer  and  smoother  parts  in  lawn,  ladies,-bles8  their  dear  hearts,-  take  to  flowers 
with  an  occasionalWeeping  Birch  or  Willow  ;  the  j  and  flower-growing  intuitively. 
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But  the  lady  of  the  household  is  not  often  very 
well  "posted  up  "  either.  Little  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  worthy  couple  undergo  a  series  of  tan- 
talizing, and  usually  expensive,  disappointments. 
The  stubborn  plants  grow  after  a  fashion  ;  but 
how  scanty  their  bloom,  just  at  the  period  when 
we  most  appreciate  flowers.  There  is  no  sort  of 
credit  due  to  anybody  for  a  tolerable  display,  just 
when  early  spring  is  treading  close  upon  the  later 
months  of  winter. 

AVe  want  all  the  shades  of  red  down  to  pink, 
blue,  purple,  yellow  and  white,  in  charming  con- 
trast with  delicate  blendings  of  odor,  from  the 
middle  of  November,— esi^icially  in  December  at 
Christmas  time— and  all  through  the  dull  months 
of  January  and  February. 

ThiB  can  easily  be  accomplished  with  not  one 
cent  of  extra  cost.  On  the  conti-ary,  plants  pro- 
pagated and  grown  as  they  ought  to  be,  entail 
less  cost.  It  is  the  rejection  of  failures,  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  successors,  too  often  se- 
lected at  random  from  catalogues  (not  always  re- 
liable), which  tells  on  the  sum  total  annual  cost 
of  a  greenhouse. 

Our  amateur  experience,  resulting  in  some 
measure  of  success,  may  not  Ixj  without  interest, 
and  it  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  others  pos- 
sessing more,  may  take  the  hint  and  do  likewise. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  such  discussions  in  our 
horticultural  ixjriodicals,  and  a  corresponding 
lack  of  interest  in  their  pages.  Tomological  sub- 
jects arc  excellent  in  their  way  and  place  ;  but, 
like  everything  else,  tedious  when  overdone.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  a  little  more  vifriety. 

"VVe  merely  purpose  to  descril^e,  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, our  Winter  Favorites,  reliable,  staple  things 
not  difficult  to  grow  ;  blooming  more  or  less  freely 
throughout  the  months  named— adding  a  few 
hints  how  to  cultivate  them. 

1.  Salvia  Gesnerifloka. 

This  choice  Salvia  i^  specially  a  winter  bloom- 
er. We  have  endeavored  to  flower  it  out-of-doors, 
but  only  succeeded  in  growing  robust  specimens, 
which  bear  lifting  and  potting  in  October  very 
nicely.  The  slight  shock  of  removal  (quickly  re- 
covered) induces  a  most  liberal  development  of 
flower  buds,  which  expand  in  succession,  com- 
mencing early  in  December,  and,  at  this  time  of 
writing,  (Jan.  31,)  it  is  a  complete  mass  of  the 
most  brilliant  pale  scarlet  or  cherry  red  blossoms. 
One  plant  is  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  a  back 
row.  It  is  nearly  3  feet  high,  with  half  a  dozen 
much  branched  leading  stems  ;  every  one  of  the 
laterals  having  its  panicle  of  expanded  bloom,  or 
buds  in  process  of  development. 


For  gorgeous  effect,  or  duration  of  bloom,  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Plants  grown  throughout 
the  summer  in  pots,  started  at  the  same  time  as 
those  set  out  in  the  open  ground,  care  for  them 
as  you  may,lx*ar  no  kind  of  comparison,  either  in 
vigor  of  growth  or  profusion  of  flowers.  This 
Salvia  can  be  raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings. 
The  latter,  put  in  now,  root  quickly,  if  in  a  very 
porous  medium.  We  greatly  prefer  a  mixture 
of  finely  sifted  charcoal  dust  and  very  gritty 
sand,  half  and  half,  which  seems  to  agree  with 
almost  every  thing  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Later,  we  add  a  little  fresh  3  year  old  leaf  mould. 
In  potting  the  Salvia  (after  removal  from  the 
border)  the  compost  should  neither  be  rich  nor 
porous. 

2.   LiNUM  TRIGYNUM. 

A  profuse  and  extremely  brilliant  golden  yel- 
low, exceedingly  showy  and  useful  durmg  De- 
cember and  Jaimary.  The  individual  blooms  are 
short-lived,  but  follow  each  other  promptly  on 
well-grown  specimens.  Tolerable  plants  can  be 
had  by  subdivision,  in  spring,  of  those  which  have 
bloomed  during  the  winter  ;  for  this  purpose  cut 
back  in  February,  and  top  dress  with  rich  com- 
post. 

Better  plants  are  those  raised  from  cuttings,  as 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  throw  up  long,  spindly 
suckers  from  the  roots.  ,  These  suckers  must 
either  be  removed  or  shortened  in,  if  wanted  to 
add  size  to  the  specimen,  and  the  sooner  that  is 
done  the  better.  Rampant  growth  calls  for  pinch- 
ing in,  prior  to  the  middle  of  August,  but  must 
cease  after  1st  of  September.  A  little  weak  liquid 
manure  once  a  fortnight  during  October  and  No- 
vember is  excellent.  The  most  suitable  compost 
is  well  rotted  turfy  loam,  and  entirely  rotted  cow 
dung,  with  a  slight  dash  of  sharp  sand  in  it— 
about  I  loam  to  t  manure.  A  few  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  over  the 
crocks  are  beneficial. 

3.  Fuchsia  serratifolia  multiflora. 

This  is  one  of  the  winter  blooming  Fuchsias, 
and  the  best  of  them  known  to  us.  (Dominiana 
is  a  magnificent  hybrid,  with  a  splendid  dark 
olive  green  foliage  and  ruby  colored  stems  ;  but, 
from  some  reason  we  have  failed  to  detect,  it  has 
ceased  to  bloom  with  us  altogether.  The  fiowers 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  shade,  spring 
from  the  summit  of  the  upright  shoots.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  reason  of  this  fault.) 

The  Fuchsia  now  under  discussion  is  very 
lovely  and  really  unique.  The  tube  is  dark  car- 
mine at  the  base,  shading  off  to  pink  or  pinkish- 
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white  ;  sepals  light  orange  distinctly  tipped  with 
green 


Place  loose  glass  on  the  top,  resting  on  the  edges 
of  the  box  or  pans,  and  set  these  in  a  nearly  spent 
There  is  an  old  Fuchsia,  name  unknown  to  us,  hotbed,  or  in  a  warm  frame.  Shade  from  the  sun, 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  this.  It  has  and  moisten  very  slightly,  when  the  soil  begins  to 
very  long  spindly  blooms,  which  droop  much  as  if  look  rather  dry,  with  warm  water.  The  seedlings 
about  toliill  off:  leaves  large  and  coarse.  But  are  apt  to  damp  off,  and  must  be  watered  with 
the  genuine  F.  serratifolia  multitlora  has  well-  discretion,  and,  by  no  means,  exposed  to  much 
proportioned,   extremely  graceful  blooms,  with    sun  at  any  period  of  their  growth.    When  they 


strong  foot  stalks  standing  off  at  a  very  becoming 
angle  from  the  upright  stems.  The  foliage  is  of 
medium  dimension  and  handsome.  We  never 
saw  this  Fuchsia  in  any  American  catalogue  and 
therefore  imported  it  from  England. 

Like  all  good  things,  it  requires  certain  treat- 
ment ;  without  which,  unlike  some  good  things, 
it  won't  bloom  at  all.  The  preliminary  condition 
is  to  check  its  excessive  tendency  to  throw  up 
suckers  from  Ixilow,  and  a  multiplicity  of  lateral 
branches.  The  former  must  be  eradicated,  the 
latter  cut  off.  Decide  upon  the  number  of  shoots 
to  be  developed — say  8  to  5,  according  to  age  of 
plant— and  jwrmit  nothing  else  to  grow.  The 
compost  must  not  be  porous  nor  rich.     A  most 


have  attained  their  second  leaves,  pinch  off  into 
other  boxes,  and  set  these  under  glass  in  a  cold 
frame  until  fairly  started  to  grow.  When  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  circumference,  transfer  to 
small  pots,  in  rich  compost,  not  too  porous,  and 
plunge  them  where  the  sun  can't  punish  them 
during  the  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  at  latest^  trans- 
fer, during  cloudy  or  moist  weather,  to  pots  6  by 
G,  and  place  in  a  rather  shady  cold  frame  till  the 
first  intimations  of  approaching  frost,  when  they 
must  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and  kept  in 
a  position  near  the  glass. 

Pphides  are  specially  fond  of  the  Cineraria,  but 
are  easily  kept  under  by  smoking  with  tobacco 


valuable  addition  is  cocoa  fibre,  if  you  have  it.    stems;  not  once,  but  two  successive  nights.    The 


If  suffered  to  flag  for  want  of  moisture  the  leaves 
drop  quicker  than  almost  any  other  plant  we  know 
of.  During  the  summer  months,  the  pots  must  be 
plunged  where  the  sun  will  not  strike  them  after 
8  or  9  o'clock  ;  but  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees 
will  not  answer.  It  blooms  with  us  in  January. 
4.  Cineraria. 

In  Euroi)e,  this  plant  is  perpetuated  from  one 
season  to  another— but  the  fierce  summer  heat 
defeats  the  attempt  with  us.  The  plants  survive, 
but  their  condition  is  entirely  used  up.  It  does 
not  matter  much.  Treated  as  an  annual,  if  the 
seed  is  good,  a  fine  variety  of  choice  plants  can  be 
raised — vigorous,  and  redolent  of  bloom.  No 
greenhouse  is  complete  without  the  Cineraria — 
they  yield  such  a  blaze  of  colors.  Magenta,  pur- 
ple and  mazarine  selfs,  white  tipped  crimson,  or 
some  shade  of  blue,  are  the  principal  colors. 

The  culture  is  simple  :  sow  seed,  in  pans  or 
boxee,  early  in  May  ;  again,  15th  to  20th  of  June 
— which  ensures  a  continuous  bloom  from  the 
early  part  of  January  to  end  of  February,  some- 
times well  on  in  March. 

Soil,  rich  and  light ;  the  best,  very  old  cow 
dung  (not  less  than  two  years  decayed,  and  fria 


first  stuixifies,  the  second  slays  without  fail  and 
most  effectually.  Then  use  the  syringe.  When 
the  blooms  are  rising,  apply  weak  li(iuid  manure 
once  a  week  ;  and  when  the  flowers  expand,  wa- 
ter must  be  very  liberally  given. 
5.  Cyclamen. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  charming 
plant|:  Persicum,  Coum,  Africanum,  &c.  The 
first  is  the  best.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Snow- 
drop, in  size  and  height,  with  longer  petals. 
These  are  either  pure  white,  or  pale  pinkish-rose, 
the  tube  tipped  vivid  crimson  or  purple,  with  a 
very  prominent  effect.  The  foliage  is  a  dark  ivy- 
green,  more  or  less  veined  with  greenish- white — 
almost  a  variegation. 

A  full-grown  specimen  throws  up  a  succession 
of  blooms  3  to  5  at  a  time,  which,  in  a  cool  green- 
house, are  remarkably  durable,  lasting  from  15 
to  20  days.  With  us,  it  flowers  throughout  Jan- 
uary and  February.  For  a  front  row  on  the 
stage  it  is  a  gem,  always  attracting  much  com- 
mendation. 
The  Cyclamen  is  tuberous  rooted  and  can  only 

be  raised  from  seed,  as   it  produces  no  off-sets. 
An  ample  supply  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  in 


ble),  wi^h  decayed  turfy  loam,  equal  parts,  and    February.    Use  shallow  boxes  ;  fill  up  two-thirds 

'  !  with  a  generous  compost  (as  the  seedlings  are  not 
to  be  shifted  for  some  time),  and  the  balance  with 
a  less  rich  mixture  and  rather  more  sand.    As 


some  sharp  sand.  Fill  the  boxes  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  surface,  not  too  smoothly.  Scatter  the 
seed,  not  too  generously,  on  the  surfcu^e  ;  then  press 
it  moderately  smooth.    Do  not  water  at  first. 


the  seedlings  progress,  remove  any  developments 
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of  fungi  beginning  to  grow  around  the  young  tu- 
bers, whicli  presently  show  on  the  surface,  and 
carefully  stir  the  soil,  but  not  so  as  to  disturb 
them.  I-ater,  carefully  remove  some  of  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  replace  with  a  richer  compost— de- 
cayed cow  manure  is  by  far  the  best  with  a  little 
yellow  loam  and  sand.  In  September,  lift  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  damage  the  roots,  and  replant 
the  small  tubers  (then  about  the  size  of  Marrow- 
fat ixjas),  round  the  e'des  of  flower  pots,  just  be- 
low the  surface  and  no  more,  so  that  when  wa- 
tered they  may  partly  reappear.  The  young 
stock  must  be  kept  growing  without  intermission. 
In  the  following  Fall  select  the  tubers  according 
to  size,  and  plant  2  or  3  in  a  pot,  or  singly  in 
rather  small  sized  pots,  just  as  you  want  them 
for  particular  positions.  Full  grown  tubers  are 
larger  than  the  biggest  bulbs  of  Gladiolus. 

The  Cylamen  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up, 
even  during  its  iwriod  of  rest ;  at  which  time, 
however,  bestow  water  sparingly.  It  does  not 
cease  to  grow  all  the  year  round. 

6.  Gardenia  citriodoua. 

A  dwarf  si^ecics  of  the  Caix?  Jasmine,  different 
in  its  habit,  style  of  flower,  and  period  of  bloom- 
ing, fron\  all  the  others  we  ai-e  acquainted  Mith. 
Our  specimen,  imported  from  EurojKi  several 
years  ago,  is  not  over  8  inches  high,  with  a  bushy 
circumference  in  proportion.  In  December,  it 
was  literally  loaded  with  panicles  of  buds,  which 
opened  in  succession,  small  in  size,  white,  and  of 
the  sweetest  odor— a  refined  type  of  thetul)erose. 
At  one  time  it  bore  52  expanded  flowers.  Brought 
into  the  parlor  its  delicious  scent  j)ervaded  the 
whole  room.  This  is  a  gem  of  the  first  class,  and 
evidently  rare,  as  we  have  not  seen  it  in  any 
American  Catalogue. 
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BUFFALO  GRASS. 

BY  MR.  A.  FENDLER. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly^  page 
IT,  three  different  plants  are  spoken  ot  under  the 
name  of  *' Buffalo  Grass."  What,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  was  generally  known,  by  hunters  and 
travelers  on  the  Plains  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  as  Buftalograss,  and  V>otanically  described 
by  Dr.  Engelmann  under  the  name  of  Budiloe 
dactylokles,  is  a  grass  quite  difl'erent  from  those 
cited  above. 

It  is  found  on  the  great  Western  prairies,  ex- 
tending from  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  as  far  south  as  Texas.  It  is  a  iow-tufted 
perennial   grass,   growing   in    larger   or  small 


patches,  and  propagating  itself  chiefly  by  send- 
ing out  numerous  runners,  of  a  close  and  compact 
texture,  which  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  are 
capable  of  giving  nutriment  to  the  innuense 
herds  of  Buflaloes  at  a  season  when  its  leaves,  as 
well  as  those  of  most  other  plants,  are  withered 
and  dead. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  ditecious  grasses  known  to 
Botany,  having  its  male  and  female  flowers  sepa- 
rate on  different  individual  plants. 

On  poor  soil,  the  Buttalo  grass  [BuchJoc]  is  apt 
to  gradually  overspread  and  kill  out  all  such 
plants  that  need  a  considerable  amount  of  fertili- 
ty. Three  years  ago,  I  planted  on  a  dry  gravelly 
slope,  facing  southwest,  two  or  three  plants, 
which  have  spread  rather  slowly,  but  steadily, 
and  now  occupy  a  surface  7  ft.  long  by  4  it. wide. 
The  runners  are  from  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  their 
internodes  2  to  3  inches. 

At  present,  Feb.  10th,  this  patch  of  Buffalo 
grass  is  covered  with  snow,  the  blades  dead  and 
apparently  destitute  of  nutriment ;  but  the  run- 
ners are  green,  and  of  a  sweet,  pleasant  taste,  indi- 
cative of  great  nutritive  qualities. 

On  rich  soil,  it  grows  and  spreads  very  fast  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  the  runners 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  many  times, 
until  the  whole  patch  is  forming  an  elastic  cush- 
ion of  half  a  foot  in  depth. 
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THE  PEAR. 

BY  D.   B.   WIER,   LACOX,   ILLINOIS. 

Like  the  apple  the  jiear  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country,  but  it  is  indigenous  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  a  more  modern  fruit  in  its  present  ixiiection 
than  the  apple,  only  within  the  two  or  three  last 
centuries  has  its  delicious  qualities  been  fully  de- 
veloped. In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most 
worthless  of  fruits,  in  fact  we  have  many  wild 
native  fruits  here,  which  are  delicious  in  compar- 
ison. But  when  cultivated,  it  is  only  rivaled  by 
the  peach  in  its  rich,  luscious,  juicy  flavor.  If 
it  were  not  for  some  diseases  peculiar  to  itsjelf  and 
the  first  cost  of  the  tree,  the  pear  would  soon  be 
the  leading  favorite  with  all  planters,  for  those 
persons  are  few  who  would  not  prefer  the  best 
jx^ar  to  the  best  apple,  either  at  the  desert,  cook- 
ed dried  or  canned.  Like  the  apple,  with  proper 
care  it  can  be  had  almost  the  year  round.  The 
varieties  are  almost  endless  and  are  increasing 
each  year,  and  we  think  that  when  growing  new 
varieties  from  seed  is  better  understood,  and  bet' 
tcr  systems  of  propagatmi  are  found  out,  the  pear 
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will  crowd  close  on  the  apple  as  the  fruit  tree  for 
the  million. 

PLANTING. 

The  directions  for  planting  the  apple  apply  to 
the  iiear.  only  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deej)- 
er  and  the  trees  planted  deeper.  Dwarf  trees  should 
be  planted  deep  so  as  to  have  the  junction  of  the 
pear  with  the  Quince  root  two  or  three  inches 
under  the  surface.  In  practice  when  we  plow 
the  trees  we  do  not  do  this,  but  plant  rather 
shallow  and  ridge  the  earth  up  to  the  tree  both 
ways  during  the  summer  with  a  turning  plow. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  genus  Pyrus  to  which  the  common  pear 
belongs  is  somewV..,:  large,  and  the  pear  {pyrus 
communis)  will  grow  with  greater  or  less  success 
when  worked  on  most  any  of  them,  but  when 
budded  on  the  common  apple  {pyrus  malus),  to 
which  it  appears  very  nearly  related,  it  does  not 
generally  succeed.  AVhen  worked  on  to  some 
varieties  of  the  Quince  family  it  makes  beautiful, 
productive  dwarf  trees,  and  some  varieties  are 
particularly  fine  when  budded  on  common  Quince 
[Cydonia  vulgaris),  other  varieties  do  well  worked 
on  the  common  white  thorn,  Crataegus  oxyacantha 
and  it  also  succeeds  well  when  worked  on  the 
conimon  mountain  ash.  The  most  permanent 
bottom  for  the  pear  however,  is  a  good  thrifty 
pear  seedling.  Some  few  varieties  give  much 
better  fruit  when  worked  on  the  Quince,  but  va- 
rieties there  are  that  will  not  unite  with  the 
Quince  stock  at  all.  We  prefer  dwarfs  worked  on 
the  Quince  planted  deep  on  rich  moist  soils,  so 
that  the  pear  will  eventually  take  root,  they  are 
cheaper,  live  better,  and  come  into  bearing  soon- 
er ;  hut  icken  planted  on  a  dry  loose  soil  would  al- 
ways prefer  a  standard  or  those  with  pear  bottoms. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE   LEAVES,  TREE,  OR 

FRUIT. 

The  jx^ar  tree  has  been  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  injury  by  insects  in  this  neighborhood. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TREE. 

Urrfortunatcly  for  this  delicious  fruit,  the  tree 
is  very  subject  to  fatal  diseases,  all  of  which  are 
known  under  the  general  name  of  pear  blight. 
Much  theorizing  and  experimenting  as  to  their 
cause  and  cure,  have  as  yet  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  subject.  We  have  studied  and  experi- 
mented on  them  considerably,  and  our  opinion 
as  to  their  cause  and  cure  differ  materially  from 
most  observers.  We  Uiink  tiiereare  at  lea^t  3  dis- 
tinct discaites  wliicli  canbe  traced  to  very  different 
causes.  The  first  we  shall  consider,  and  the  most 
common  in  this  neighborhood,  which  though  not 


fatal,  is  very  destructive  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree, 
—its  eflect  has  given  it  a  name  "  Cracking  of  the 
fruit;"  it  may  be  known  by  its  suddenly  spread- 
ing over  the  leaves  and  young  fruit,  and  marking 
them  with  dark  blotches,  causing  the  leaves  to 
fall  prematurely,  and  causing  the  fruit  of  some 
varieties  to  "crack."  The  White  Doyenne  was 
terribly  affected  last  year  in  the  fruit,  and  the 
Flemish  Beauty  in  the  leaf.  Those  dark  blotches 
are  evidently  caused  by  a  fungoid  growth,  and 
are  iwt  themselves  the  disease  but  the  result  of  some 
deleterious  influemx^  which  we  consider  entirely 
climatic,  therefore  unavoidable.  This  disease 
generally  follows  a  damp  cold  spell  in  tlte  spring 
when  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  young  and  tender, 
followed  by  a  hot  sun.  The  most  fatal  disease  of 
the  pear  tree  in  this  neighborhood  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct one  from  the  last,  also  called  blight ;  this  is 
usually  discovered  first  by  finding  the  tree  cov- 
ered by  dead  patches  of  bark  on  the  body  and 
larger  branches  of  the  tree.  We  consider  the 
primal  cause  of  the  disease,  exhaustion  c<ius(d  by 
overbearing,  especially  when  the  tree  gives  its  Jirst 
full  crop  of  jruiL  It  is  also  caused  by  severe 
winter,  too  poor  soil,  too  rich  soil,  exiessive  cul- 
tivation, therefoi-e  we  co^isider  a  liappy  medium  the 
best  remedy.  Never  let  your  trees  overbear,  neither 
plant  on  too  poor  or  too  rich  soil,  but  be  .sure  to  give 
prfftremc  to  tlie  so-called  poor  soils,  as  they  contain 
more  suitable  substance  for  the  pear.  Cultivate  (if 
at  all  after  the  trees  are  well  established  j  early  in 
the  season,  suy  from  opening  of  spring  to  the 
15th  of  J  une,  as  the  growing  season  of  the  Pear  is 
short,  and  a  very  little  pains  at  this  time  will 
usually  ward  off' this  most  fatal  disease.  If  the 
tree  is  young,  and  has  blossomed  freely,  and  set 
a  full  crop,  pluck  off  half  of  it,  and  give  the  tree  a 
tliorough  cultivation,  though  not  later  than  the  Jirst 
of  July,  then  it  will  have  strength  to  rii)en  the 
fruit  and  gird  up  its  ribs  for  another  campaign. 

There  is  still  another,  sometimes  fatal  and 
troublesome  disease  to  which  the  jx^ar  tree  is  sub- 
ject, we  mean  what  is  usually  and  properly  called 
leaf  blight.  We  think  it  distinct  from  the  other 
two,  because  we  believe  its  cause  different.  It 
may  be  known  by  the  leaves  of  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  tree  suddenly  turning  black  in  the  growing 
season,  usually  towards  the  end  of  it.  Commenc- 
ing in  the  leaves  it  often  descends  into  the  twigs 
and  branches,  and  sometimes  poisons  the  whole 
or  greater  i>art  of  the  tree  and  killing  it  outright. 
Its  causes  we  think  are  climatic,  and  therefore 
unavoidable. 

The  disease  results/ro/7j  a  sudden  engorgement  of 
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the  nav  tunneW-iwsed  by  an  over  sujyi>ly  of  moisture 
y^kivhuagainrnddcnhj  cutoff  ^hoidrymrjw^^^^^^^ 

It  18  doubtless  caused  too  by  anwar  supply  of  sap 
from  the  roots,  too  rich  or  crxaU  in  quality,  causing 
a  surfeit  in  the  leaves,  which  causes  the  sap  to  U 
improperly  elahfyraUd  and  becomes  iwismwus  to  the 
fJe    We  have  come  to  these  conchisions,  finding 
this  disease  more  prevalent  among  trees  growing 
unon  hi'dily  manured  and  well  cultivated  soils. 
Standard  trees  established  on  our  sandy  ridges, 
aiv  almost  entirely  exempt  from  all  these  diseases, 
particularly  the  last  named  and  most  trouble- 
some   why  ?    -Becaw«e  the  soil  is  so  loose  and 
TKiroH8  that  the  roots  run  veryd^ep,  and  are  leptout 
of  reach  of  sudden  influence.     In  no  place  from 
Maine  to  Nebraska  have  we  seen  more  healthy  and 
nroductive  i>ear  trees  than  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhofKl     When  once  established  and   properly 
cared  for,  they  give  as  abundant  and  more  regu- 
lar crops  than  the  apple,  and  as  the  Iruit  com- 
mands two  or  three  times  the  price,  we  think  they 
are  not  so  much  planted  as  they  should  be.     To 
thoroughly  establish  a  tree,-if  a  standard,  give 
it  a  goml  start  by  planting  it  properly,  then  give 
it  a  Thorough  cultivation  each  year  until  the  first 
of '  July  shortcnmg  in,  each  spring  all  new  shoots 
of 'the  last  year  to  eighteen  inches.     Look  over 
the  trees  ecu'h  October,  and  cut  off  all  unripe  im- 
r^tature  shoots,  and  in  the  three  or  four  years  the 
tree  will  be  well  established.     Now  sow  the  ground 
in  clover,  which  will  usually  throw  the  tree  into 
bearin<'  and  great  ^zto  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
it  to  oixrbcar  in  tt,s  frst  croj);  at  least  tico-Viirds  of 
the  lirstfull  setting  of  fruit  shmiMbetuken  off  The 
scientific  grower    will    accomplish   this  by  re- 


moving the  fruit  spurs  ;  your  tree  will  now  need 
b  t  little  farther  care,  and  may  be  considered  a 
ix^rmanent  institution.     If  the  fruit  should  be- 
come too    small,  a  little  thinning  out  of  the 
branches  will  remedy  it.     Always  get  the  tops 
(head)  of  pear  trees  as  low  as  possible,  and  keep 
them  there.     They  appear  to  do  better  by  being 
somewhat  crmtded  with  other  trees,  ah elte red  by  ever- 
greens, and  with  the  ground  shaded  by  small 
fruits  growing  among  them.     The  treatment  of 
dwarf  Trees  must  be  different,  because   the  roots 
are  different  they  must  have  a  heavier  deeper 
soil. 

ON  CULTIVATION. 

The  Quince  root  not  l>eing  very  hardy  they 
should  be  planted  deep  and  banked  up  with  soil, 
or  mulched  (the  roots  covered)  with  (roarse  litter 
each  fall,— with  these  exceptions  their  cai*e  is  the 
same  as  the  standard. 


CARE  OF    TIIK  FRUIT. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  ixjars  should  be  gather-* 
ed  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  matured  and  placed 
in  a  close  warm  place  to  Y\\)en.  In  this  way 
they  are  much  finer  and  safe  from  the  depreda- 
tions of"  birds  without  feathers." 

[We  give  this  very  interesting  p:ii)er  by  an  in- 
telligent Western  Horticulturist,  as  showing  the 
present  state  of  Western  Pear  knowledge  in  this 
particular  line.  We  think  however,  that  our 
readers  will  note  that  some  of  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Wier,  have  been  held  and  abandoned  by  some 
of  our  correspondents  who  have  written  on  the 
questions.] 


EDITORIAL. 


BOTANICAL  STUDIES. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  note  the  increasing 
popularity  of  botanical  studies  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  believe  the  same  true  of  other  cities. 
Here  the  taste  has  become,  we  were  going  to  say, 
fashionable  ;  but  that  is  not  correctly  expressed  ; 
for  fashion  is  but  a  copying  of  others  without  re- 
card  to  the  pleasure  or  propriety  of  the  thing. 
The  ladies,  particularly,  follow  it  with  much  zest, 
under  the  teachings  of  Miss  Rachel  Bodley,  who 
has  the  rare  gift  of  making  the  most  abstruse 
theories  clear  and  pleasing.    Last  year,  this  lady 


had,  as  we  are  informed,  over  seventy  students, 
many  of  them  from  our  first  families,  studying  in 
her  class.  The  interest  of  the  study  is  heightened 
by  field  excursions,  wherein  the  lessons  of  the 
closet  are  illustrated  in  the  oi^en  air. 

It  is  said  that  evils  generally  cure  themselves. 
It  is  singular  that  the  devotion  which  so  many 
ladies  exclusively  give  to  frivolities  and  fashion- 
able follies  have  endured  so  long,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  recovery.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  these 
improving  signs. 


NOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL.  |  and,  in  point  of  numbers  and   enthusiasm,  lar 

ColKlen,  or  South  Pass,  111.,  is  a  very  interesting    ^^^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^  generally  see. 
place  to  an  Eastern  man.     The  soil  and  climate,  "'""  *"        ^  -  - 


the  society,  the  locality,  the  great  beauty  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  excellent  combinations 
of  all  circumstances  to  make  it  a  prosperous 
place,  were  all  fascinating.    We  are  satisfied  with 

our  own  lot,  here  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  © 

learning  and  science  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  for    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«  •^"^^  so  much  why  to  do  a  thing, 
us  to  pitch  our  tent  again  in  another  place,  we  i  *'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^''*  ^^^^^^^  he  is  apt  to  mistake  coinci 


It  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  average 
Western  man  speaks  from  what  he  sees,  without 
much  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  matter  ;  while 
the  average  man  of  the  East,  in  his  conversation, 
speaks  rather  of  what  he  thinks  and  of  what  seems 
reas(mable  to  him.      The  Western  fruit  i^rower 


don't  know  whether  we  should  not  stake  out  our 
quarters  in  this  lovely  spot. 

To  understand  this  place,  we  suppose  most  of 
Illinois  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  an  immense 
lake,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  Kaskasia  river  is  the 
most  of  what  remains.  The  outlet  of  this  lake 
was  to  the  south,  over  a  ridge  of  hills  which  spur 
out  from  the  Ozark  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  meeting  with  a  similar  ridge 
on  the  east  from  the  Cumberland,  and  wearing  a 
way  for  itself  at  this  place,  forming  the  "  Pass," 
and  draining  the  lake  at  the  same  time. 

IIow  many  years  ago  it  is  since  a  roaring  Ni- 
agara rushed  through  these  majestic  rocks  none 
can  tell ;  but,  with  the  same  laws  in  force  now  as 
then,  and  the  same  results  inevitable,  we  could 


dences  for  causes,and  many  of  the  remarks  we  hear 
seem  amusing.     In  this  vein  we  were  disposed  to 
tell  a  story,  the  object  being  to  show  the  absurd- 
I  ity  of  some  of  our  friends'  reasonings.     As  the 
I  result  of  our  effort  in  the  humorous  line,  we  were 
I  a  little  surprised  to  read, in  the  transactions  of  the 
I  Illinois  Ilort.  Society,  just  published,  that  "  Mr. 
I  Meehan  believes  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  vine 
arise  from  a  want  of  Electricity."     We  don't  be- 
I  lieve  any  such  thing.  We  have  "  sworn  off"  from 
j  joking  when  we  go  West  again. 
I      The  most  profitable  fruit  crops  here  api)ear  to 
be  the  Peach  and  Strawberry.     The  former  does 
remarkably  well.     The  locality  is  about  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  is 
thus  in  a  good  line  with  a  well  known  Peach  dis- 
trict.    The   trees  are  mostly  all  branched  low, 


not  helppicturing,  m  the  strange  far  away  future,    «_  J  o^_i-„„i„„^,„.^  ,,    <•    •.  *i    ^     ,    ,         .      , 
,,         *  .             '=^'               J.    ?    .  .  ,     "1        .         '^"flsoabundantwas  the  fruitthat  whole  orchards 
tlie  teeming  population  and  industrial  enterpnses  '„,„.„  v.„^  .     ..       ,         ,       ,  ,    ,^  . 

«.iwv,  .u  n       •  4.  •     ,.1     u  A    e  ^x  •  i^    ^^^^^  "^"^  ^^  ^"*^  ground  as  level  as  a  ha  f  r  ixi 

which  shall  exist  in  the  bed  of  the  now  mighty  ;  „,.„i„  a.^ij  „„,i  „  „  7,. ,  ^  ,  ' 

,      P ,.  .         ,  I.        ^      ,.  „  1    c.       .        S^^"^  n^  Id  under  a  midsummer  storm.     Immense 

wasteof  Erie  waters— when  who  shall  be  Senator  L,„^u„,.„  ^^^^  ,..,  .,  ,  "'^"a'^ 

,,  ,  _  numbers  were  lyiii;;  on  the  crround  uuusimI tho 

from  Erie  *' State"  to  the  Congress  of  the  still  '  y^,^,  ^„,  ,  u, :  ,   ,   /     fero  luu  uuusm,     tlie 

.«;„Kf„  w.«„Ki-       u  II  *       ui    -7   •  u  U-*     .         j  best  only  being  marketed.     In  former  times  these 
mightv  Republic,  shall  trouble  its  inhabitants, —  I  ,„,^^,,  ^  .n  ^*  j       i        i    •   ^    i         i      ,         . 

,     u      '  ,  ^.,.,.        ^  .,    '.,  i  were  collected  and  made  into  brandy  ;  but  of  late 

and  when  the  power  and  capabilities  of  its  soil  '  ^,^^^„   .,  ^^.,  .   „^.^,     ,.^     ,,.     ^      ^  ' 

*  *■  years,  through  some  ditticulties  from  the  revenue 


and  climate  shall  draw  jwmologists  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Union  to  discuss  and  decide  as 
here  in  Cobden. 

Here  we  found  a  large  number  of  the  most  in- 
telligent fruit  growers  in  the  State, — gentlemen 
and  ladies, — assembled  in  convention,  who  very 
handsomely  welcomed  our  party  on  its  appear- 


system,  it  is  said,  nothing  is  made  of  them. 

Timber,  for  fruit  boxes,  is  sawed  on  the  place, 
and  the  fruit  is  regularly  sent  by  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  to  the  great  "New  York"  of  the 
West— Chicago,— which  is  fast  becoming  like 
the  Eastern  city,— a  place  where  consumpti<m  is 
going  a  long  way  ahead  of  production,  and  where 


ance  amongst  them.     The  meeting  was  held  in    consequently,  high  prices  rule,  and  the  chances 
the  public  hall,  which  serves  a  general  utility    to  make  fortunes,  and  lose  them  again,  alternate 


part  in  the  economy  of  the  town.  On  Sunday  it 
is  used  for  religious  meetings  ;  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  is  so  arranged  that  each  denomination 
has  a  chance  to  have  a  preacher  of  its  own  creed 
every  Sunday  in  turn. 

The  show  of  Apples,  as  is  usual  in  the  West, 


rapidly. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  make  the  strawberry 
crop  pay  here  for  a  while,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  pickers,  as  the  "natives,"  as 
the  old  settlers  are  called,  were  long  adverse  to 
doing  anything  but  grow  cotton  enough  for  the 


was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  Pears  were  very  wife  to  spin,  tobacco  for  the  husband  to  chew 
creditable  ;  though,  unlike  the  apples,  not  quite  ,  and  corn  and  pig  enough  to  make  hog  and  hora- 
equal  to  those  of  the  North-eastern  States.  The  ;  iny  for  the  winter.  Money  was  of  no  use  as 
discussions  were  rather  above  the  average  Intel-  ]  "  store  goods  "  were  not  needed  and  unpopular  • 
ligence  we  have  found  at  fruit-growers  meetings*  .  but  the  native 


girls  could  not  long  resist  the 
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temptation  of  Yankee  bonnets  and  fancy  gowns. 
They  went  to  working ;  and  the  men,  who,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  followed  the  Eves  in 
their  temptations,  went  and  did  likewise ;  and 
so,  now,  Egypt  does  pretty  well  on  the  labor 

The  Apple  is  not  so  profitable  here  as  the  other 
two  crops— pro^^ably  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  only 
recently  that  many  trees  have  been  in  bearing, 
and  it  always  takes  some  time  to  adapt  a  market 
to  a  crop.  But  the  fruit  grew  to  a  tempting  size, 
and  the  trees  were  marvels  of  health  and  beauty. 
The  Buckingham,  Ben  Davis,  and  Jonathan, 
feeemed  most  popular,  as  they  were  planted  every- 

where. 

The  Pear  grew  delightfully,  and  there  were  im- 
mense planta'tions  of  them— none,  however,  more 
than  5  or  6  years  old.     In  one  lot,  we  believe, 
fcliere  were  thirty  thousand  trees.      They  were 
very  healthy,  though  here  and  there  some  trees 
had  their  leaves  falling  early,  from  leaf  blight. 
As  however,  there  is  not  much  of  it  yet,  it  may 
be  kept  down  by  gathering  and  destroying  before 
the  spores  mature^in  August.     All  the  chief  cul- 
tivators* had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cultiva- 
ting Pear  orchards  was  a  great  evil.     They  ran 
the°harrow  through  once  eariy  m  spring  ;    after 
that  keptdown,  by  continual  mowing,  what  weeds 
might  want  to  arise. 

This  locality  must  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  a 
scientific  man.      Captain  Freeman,  an  accom- 
plished geologist,  and  engaged  on  a  survey  of  the 
State,  told  us  many  very  rare  fossils  had  been 
found   in  strata  cropping  out  at  the   surface, 
which,  in  other  places,  had  to  be  sought  for  deep 
in  the  earth  ;  and,  botanically,  the  Flora  must  be 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting.      On  a  rock 
near  Captain  Freeman's  we  gathered  tine  spe- 
cimens of  that  rare  Fern  Ai<plenium  pinnntijkl- 
%im    which  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  a 
very  few   localities  east.      The   Rhus    aromat- 
ica  a  true  Southern  plant,  was  also  abundant 
along  the  road  sides. 

And  speaking  of  science,  we  may  remark  that 
Bcientitic  studies  furnish  a  regular  pastime  to  the 
ladies  of  South  Pass.  Entomology,  Botany  and 
Geology,  especially,  seemed  as  familiar  to  them 
Hs  their  regular  household  duties,  of  which  last, 
particularly,  they  most  generously  afforded  us 
abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  knowledge,  and  disposition  to  use 


DEUTZIAS. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  Horticul- 
tural progress  is  the  increased  popularity  of  or- 
namental shrubs.  One  of  the  prettiest  additions 
to  our  already  good  list,  is  the  Dcutzia  cvenata 
flore  plena,  or  double  tlowered  Deutzia  crenata, 
which  has  now  been  two  years  before  the  public. 
There  is  a  slight  tint  of  rose  on  the  tlower,  which 
adds  to  its  beauty. 

The  original  species,  D.  crenaia.  is  not  as  much 
planted  as"  it  should  be.  Many  observers  can  see 
no  difference  between  it  and  J),  smbra;  but  it  is 
a  round  headed  grower,  while  the  Scabra  is  an 
upright  and  rather  rougher  in  habit.  It  makes 
up  for  its  looks,  however,  by  the  fragrance  of 

its  flowers. 

Another  very  pretty  species  is  the  low-growing 
Deutzia  (jraciliH,  which  has  long  pendant  racemes 
of  pure  white  flowers.  It  grows  only  about  2  ft. 
high;   D.cmiota  about  4  feet;   I>.  «ca6»a  about 

0  feet. 

The  double  flowered  one  will  probably  be  like 
other  double  flowered  shrubs,  and  not  grow  quite 
as  strong  as  the  original  single  flowered  type. 


— «•»— 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  YEAR. 
If  anything  be  wanted  to  teach  |>eople  how  cold 
kills  plants,  the  past  winter  affords  the  material. 
It  was  at  one  time  sup  osed  that  frost  destroyed 
plants  by  rupturing  the  sap  vessels.  The  cells 
were  believed  to  expand  and  burst  by  frozen  sap. 
It  was  known  that  a  bottle  of  water  would  burst 
in  this  way,— and  why  should  not  a  plant  cell  ? 
The  plant  was  killed,  and  the  bottle  destroyed  ; 
what  more  natural  than  to  suppose  the  proce?!* 

identical  ? 

Some  years  ago,  the  writerof  this  attempted  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  In  Ilovey's 
Mcufazine  of  that  time,  some  of  our  best  horticul- 
turists argued  the  point.  We  endeavored  to  sat- 
isfy our  friends  that,  when  evaporation  went  on 
faster  than  the  roots  could  supply  moisture,  the 
plant  had  to  die.  No  theory  of  cell-bursting  was 
necessary. 

Evaporation  is  excessive  in  cold  weather. — 
When  there  is  not  enough  moisture  to  fill  the 
cells— when  it  goes  out  faster  than  it  comes  in— 
they  die ;  not  by  bursting,  but  by  shrinking  away. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  will  save  many  a  tender 
tree  ;  and  a  review  of  the  patt  winter's  losses 
1  w\m>wTeLrfor  thTple^sure  and  comfort  of  ^  must  convince  any  one  thai  such  is  the  fact, 
f  Mu  .er.  like  ourselves.  The  recollection  of  i  We  have  not  had  an  extraordinary  low  tempe- 
ur  call  at  South  Pass  will  not  soon  pass  away.    |  rature,  yet  plants  never  suffered  so.     But  we  had 


a  higher  wind,  coupled  with  a  low  temperature, 
than  we  ever  knew  before.  The  exliaustive  strain 
on  the  evaporative  powers  of  a  plant  in  a  high 
wind,  even  in  a  tem^)erate  atmosphere,  is  enor- 
mous.   How  much  greater  must  it  be  in  a  very 

cold  medium  ? 
Thus  we  see  that  wherever  there  is  a  shelter 

from  wind,  the  tender  plant  escapes  :  but  set 
even  the  hardiest  where  the  wind  can  concen- 
trate all  its  power  against  it  ;  set  for  instance, 
an  Oriental,  or  a  Norway  Spruce  on  a  bank  near 
a  house  where  the  winds  can  sweep  around  it, 
and  it  will  "  go  "  equally  with  the  tenderest. 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  cannot  learn  from 
these  facts  I  People  have  yet  such  religious  ven- 
eration for  the  thermometer  as  their  infallible 
guide  in  this  matter,  that  it  seems  a  sacrilege  in 
any  one  to  suggest  anything  better.  English 
pai)er8,  and  some  of  our  own,  are  filled  with  com- 
parisons of  the  thermometer  and  the  deaths,  as  if 
this  was  the  all  in  all  of  Horticultural  knowledge. 
Our  readers  we  hojMi  fully  understand  that  with 
this  the  Hygrometer  and  the  Dynamic  force  of 
the  winds  are  quite  as  important  to  study,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  good  instruments  like  the  ther- 
mometer to  assist  us,  we  can  only  say  that  he  who 
is  wise,  will  shelter  his  barns,  his  houses,  his 
cattle,  his  orchards,  his  rare  plants,  trees  and 
flowers.  Plant  trees, — fast  growing,  hardy  trees, 
— everywhere  around  from  whence  a  cold  dr}' 
wind  may  blow,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to 
find  that  although  your  thermometer  may  sink  to 


unheard  of  figures,  your  plants  are  not  near  as 
much  hurt  as  those  of  him  who  still  clings  to  the 
old  notion  that  frost  bursts  the  sap  vessels  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  Dryness  is  an  especial 
weakness  of  our  climate,  and  as  antagonistic  to 
this,  the  watchword  of  every  progressive  Horti- 
culturist should  be  shelter,  shelter,  shelter. 


A    STRAAVBERRY    CRINOLINE. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  article  of  wire 
work,  intended  to  help  this  fair  fruit, — as  it  docs 
any  fair  form  to  make  a  more  presentable  appear- 
ance than  it  otherwise  would.  I  suppose  ou 
marketmen  will  say,  "it  won't  pay  ;  "  but  ama- 
teurs, who  do  not  mind  extra  expense  to  get  fine, 
clean  and  perfect  fruit,  like  to  have  such  things. 
Thib  thing  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  old 
Strawberry  tile.  • 


^v: 

/- 
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It  18  made  of  wire,  and  the  cut  explains  it. 


SCRAPS  ATsD    aUERIES. 


Florida  Notes.— A  Volusia^  Florida,  cor- 
re«|)ondent,  under  date  of  April  22d,  1808,  sends 
us  the  following  intt^resting  bit  of  gossip  : — ''See- 
ing that  you,  of  the  Middle  States,  are  having  a 
**Tomato  war,"  and  the  rebel  "  Tilden"  is  "get- 
ting it"  on  all  sides,  I  have  concluded  to  add  a 
little  testimony  in  favor  of  the  "rebel." 

We,  way  tlown  here,  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  question  of  early  Tomatoes,  as  we  have 
thum  nearly  the  whole  year  round — not  knowing 
when  early  ones  come  in  or  late  ones  go  out.  This 
winter  has  been  very  mild  with  us,  and  we  have 
had  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  and  all  tender  annuals, 
untouched  with  frost,  in  the  open  ground,  bear- 
ing profusely.  Tomatoes  seem,  this  year  at 
least,  to  be  perennials,   as  I  have  them  now 


blooming  and  bearing  that  were  planted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1807. 

I  know  of  no  tomato  that  comes  as  near  \)eT- 
fectiou  (with  us)  as  the  Tilden.  Last  year  I  had 
only  twelve  pbints,  and  from  those  twelve  I  sup- 
plied every  want  of  my  fiimily,  and  sold  large 
quantities.  1  had,  at  the  same  time,  hundreds 
of  other  varieties— as  Cook's  Favorite,  Early  Red, 
I^irge  Smooth,  Mammoth  Chihuahua,  &c.— and 
from  them  obtained  but  few  well  rii)ened  fruit ; 
while  from  the  Tilden,  I  obtained  none  but  large, 
smooth,  well  i)erfected  tomatoes.  They  also  bore 
quite  late,  and  stood  well  our  hot,  burning  sun, 
and  copious  rains  during  the  "rainy  season." 

I  am,  this  year,  planting  largely  of  "  Cedar 
Hill,"  "Maupay"  and  Tilden.    1  am  also  ex^K-ri- 
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mentinj;  witli  a  so-called  new  variety,  the  "Gen-  of  seedling  Verbenas,  purple,  crimson,  pink,  and 
eral  Grant."  My  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  shades  of  these  all  pencilled;  striped  and  mottled 
proving  all  varicities  of  vegetables,  in  hopes  of  beautifully.  Very  much,  however,  of  the  value 
finding  the  best  varieties  suited  to  our  climate  of  a  Verl)ena  depends  on  its  habit  and  behavior 
and  soil.  As  yet  in  the  tomato  line  I  have  found  in  the  flower  beds.  Almost  all  the  striixid  Ver- 
none  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  benas  we  have  seen  have  been  derived  from  the 
"Tilden."  Teucroides  breed,  which  is  not  a  good  bedder.    If 

What  a  cold  time  you  have  of  it  at  the  North,    these  are  from  the  old  Melindres  species,they  will 
to  be  sure.     I  see,  by  the  papers,  you  are  having    be  valuable, 
ice  and  >now  yet ;  while  we  are  enjoying,  to  the  [ 

full  extent,  our  spring  vegetables.  Peas,  Tur-  "Weigela.— TT.  E.  (\,  Cleveland,  says  :  "See- 
nips  and  Windsor  Beans  have  all  gone,  but  we  ing  in  the  article  on  Pruning,  page  144,  May 
are  now  having  String  Beans,  Lettuce,  Beets,  number,  a  word  spelled  thus,  We/gelia.  I  would 
Corn,  Squashes,  Onions,  Radishes,  and  in  a  few  l{\^^,  to  know  if  that  is  right,  or  if  is  Wiegelia,  as 
days  will  have  Cucumbers,  &c.  Cabbages,  Tur-  i  sometimes  see  it  spelled,  and  if  the  g  is  soft  or 
nips,  Badishes,  Cauliflower,  Kohl  Babi,  and  i^j^^d  ?  I  suppose  it  to  be  from  a  German  proi^r 
Par-«nips  we've  had  all  winter.  •  name,  but  whether  Wiegel  or  Wcigel,  I  do  not 

Your  correspondent,  in  March  numbt^r  of  the    j^n^^v.      In  either  case   I  should  think  the  g 
Moutl^y,  [Y.  S.  Tipton,  of  Indiana,)  says  of  the    should  be  hard,  and  yet  I  oftener  hear  it  pro 
West  Indian  Papaw,  (Carica  Papaya,)  *'I  would    bounced  Wijelia  than  anything  else.     Please  se 
long  ago  have  bought  a  pair  of  them  (male  and    j,j^  right." 
female)  ti-cre  they  to  he  had  in  this  country.'"    Will        j-^  [^  Weigela,  and  the  g  is  hard.] 

you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  Mr.  F.  S.  Tip-  I  

ton  that  the  plant  grows  freely  in  East  and  South  ! 

Florida,  and  that  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  INJURY  ruoM  Beetles.-A  corresr^ndent  at 
we  have  several  plants  growing  on  wild,  unculti-  S'?''^>^'>».  Ohm  ilk  P.  O.,  Harford  Co.,  Md., 
v\t(Hl  land  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "I  wish  to  ask  the  hivor 

'  This  is  surely  the  paradise  f.>r  an  amateur  gar-    of  you,  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  about, 
dener  to  revel  in,-80  many   new  and  curious    or  how  to  prevent,  the  depredations  of  a  large 
plants  to  attract  his  attention.     Those  that  do  I  beetle-a  bug  that  comes  among  us  early  next 
come  here,  do  not  leave  our  thoroughfares,  but  '  n^onth,  and  devours  the  tender  foliage  of  trees  or 
seem  to  think,  as  they  do  not  see  much  on  the    shrubbery  just  puttirg  out.     These  beetles  are  as 
line  of  travel,  that  we  have  nothing.    IIow  much    large  as  the  Early  or  June  I3eetle,  of  a  dark  or 
they  are  mistaken.   If  some  lover  of  nature  would    brown  color.     They  cmne  forth  at  twilight,  With 
only  spend  a  short  time  in  our  deep,  dense  ham- '  a  great  buzzing  around  and  over  the  trees,  and 
niocks,hewould  find  much  to  interest  and  amuse,    thus  by  hundreds  devour  the  tender  foliage  of 
I  will  send  you  in  a  short  time  one  of  our  gi-eat-    the  lawn  trees,  the  roses,  and  other  things.     Is 
est  curiosities,  the  Florida  Air  Plant,  with  a  de-    there  any  remedy,  or  anything  that  will  prevent 
fecription."  1  their  depredations  ? 

1      Also,  can  you  give  me  any  information  that 

GnorPTNoSiiKUBS.- ir./f.  C.  inquires:  '^In  ,  will  surely  prevent  the  ravages  of  those  biiiall 
planting  flowering  shrubs,  what  kinds  group  l)est  worms  that  devour,  in  certain  places,  the  Ehn 
toirethf'r,  and  in  connection  with  evergreens?"      ■  trees  ? 

"[There  are  many  trees  which  never  group  well  \  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking  information  of  you 
with  evergreens -the  Larch,  for  instance,- but  on  th^se  two  things,  if  not  overtaxed  in  yourcor- 
we  know  of  no  shrubs  but  blend  well.  So  much  respondence.  I  am  aware  of  your  practical 
depends  on  the  object  of  a  group,  how  it  should  knowledge  on  such  subjects,  and  would  be  very 
l)e  arransred.  One  to  flower  very  early,  and  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  desired  inforimition. 
nearly  the  same  height,  would  be  Pyrusjaponica,  I  do  not  ask  it  as  an  enquiry  through  your 
Forsythia  viridissima,  Spirtea  prunifolia  and  Ma-  ,  Monthly. 
honia  aquifolia.]  '      As  the  spring  approaches  I  dread  the  depreda- 

tions  and  noise  of  those  devouring  beetles  on  my 

Seedlino    Verijenas.— We    have    received    young  trees." 
irom  ^ir.  S.  II.  IhiriAc,  Columbia,  Pa.,  specimens        [Though  our  duties  arc  too  numerous  to  au- 


t 


swer  inquiries  privately,  as  a  general  rule,  yet  we 
have  written  to  our  correspondent,  though  not 
ill  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  ourselves,  and  pub- 
lish the  letter  here  to  invite  the  practical  exi^eri- 
encc  of  any  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.] 


Vines  for  a  Stump.— IT.  H.  C,  (no  Post 
Otlice  or  State  given,)  says  :  "I  have  a  cherry 
tree  stump  about  five  feet  high,  on  which  I  wish 
to  put  a  box  of  trailing  and  flowering  plants,  and 
at  the  foot  some  running  vines.  Can  you  name 
the  best  selection  for  this  purpose. 

[Assuming  that  our  correspondent  is  in  a  lo- 
cality where  the  winters  are  severe  we  would 
name  the  Lonicera  hrarhyjjoda  as  one  of  the  best 
vines  for  the  stump.  For  the  box  on  top,  Lysi- 
machia  nummularia,  Iledera  taurica.  Gold-vein- 
ed Honeysuckle  to  hang  over  and  trail  about  the 
edges:  and  inside,  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and 
Mesembryanthemums,  will  make  good  summer 
blooming  plants.  The  Madagascar  Periwinkles, 
and  Chinese  Hibiscus  are  good  things,  but  less 
common  ;  and  Pracanas,  the  IriseneandColeus, 
give  a  good  effect  to  a  basket  of  plants  by  their 
coloi*ed  leaves.] 

Cabbage  in  Virginia.— A  Lexiiu/tmi,  Fa., 
correspondent  writes:  *' Cabbage  and  Lettuce 
plants  will  not  survive,  in  health,  even  ordinary 
white  frosts  «m  our  rich  clay  soils  ;  and  winUring 
them  in  c<»ld  frames  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  our  soils  are  too  reten- 
tive of  moisture.  We  have  the  same  soil  that  is 
found  in  your  Cumberland  Valley.  Can't  you 
Rive  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  a  dissertation  on 
this  subject  V  " 

[This  is  a  new  idea  to  us.   Can  any  of  our  read- 
ers explain  the  fact  V] 


'some  kinds  of  well  tested  Evergreens,'  on  the 
bursting  o\wn  in  severe  winters,  or  throwing  off* 
a  part  of  their  bark,  of  some  kinds,  while  the 
young  shoots  remained  sound.  The  Tree  Box- 
wood, Euonymus  japonica,  our  native  White 
Spruce,  &c.,  are  liable  to  these.  I  have  always 
attributed  it  to  expansion  by  cold. 

I  have  propagated  plants  from  the  young 
shoots  of  plants  so  affected,  and  they  grew  as 
thrifty  as  cuttings  from  the  same  kinds  plants  not 
so  affected. 

I  have  often  had  old  grajie  vines  so  afll'cted, 
and  have  raised  sound  plants  from  their  young 
shoots.  The  sap  may  be  in  motion  in  the  stems 
when  it  is  staticmary  in  the  shoots.  That  might 
cause  expansion  by  cold. 


The  Winter  at  W odenetue.— 3fr.  Sargent 
writes  that  the  effect  of  the  winter  on  some  of  his 
valuable  evergreens  is  most  deplorable.  Pin- 
sapos,  12  feet  high,  Cephalonica,  18  feet,  Lawson 
Cypress,  S  to  10  feet,  Lebanons,  15  feet,  and  even 
Beuthamiana,  Bradleyi,  Laml)ertiana  Pines  all 
as  brown  as  snuff';  most  of  last  year's  wood  dead. 
My  best  WeUingtonias,  8  to  10  feet  high,  will 
lose  all  their  foliage.  In  fact,  nothing  on  the 
plaje  looks  green,  except  lietinosporaa,  which  are 
l>erfectly  hardy.  Many  old  Rhododendrons  were 
killed. 


Bru^^TiNG  OF  Shoots  in  Winter.—^,  says  : 
"I  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 


Effects  of  Winter.— A  correspondent  at 
Kingston,  Cancwitt,  sends  us  the  following  v(uy  in- 
teresting paragraph  :  *' The  following  remarks,  of 
essential  value,  are  curious,  because  of  their  an- 
tiquity, (one  hundred  years  ago,)  may  prove 
acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  They  are  by 
"White,  of  Selborne  :" 

"In  sheltered  situations,  my  Laurustinus,  Bay 
Laurels  and  Arbutuses  looked,  in  three  or  four 
days,  (of  a  very  severe  winter,)  as  if  they  had 
l)een  burnt  in  the  fire  ;  while  a  neighbor's  plan- 
tation of  the  same  kind,  in  a  high,  cold  situation, 
where  the  snow  was  never  melted  at  all,  remained 
uninjured.  From  hence,  I  would  infer  that  it  is 
the  rejx'ated  melting  and  freezing  ot  the  snow  that 
is  so  fatal  to  vegetation,  rather  than  the  severity 

of  the  cold. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear,  at  first,  like  a  para- 
dox, but,  doubtless,  the  more  tender  trees  and 
shrubs  should  never  be  planted  in  hot  asjx'cts ; 
because,  thus  circumstanced,  they  are  disposed 
to  start  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  to  grow  on  later 
in  the  autumn  than  they  would  otherwise  do, 
and  tso  are  sufferers  by  lagging  or  early  frost. 
For  this  reason,  also,  plants  from  Silteria  will 
hardly  endure  our  climate  ;  because,  on  the  very 
first  advances  of  spring,  they  shoot  away,  and 
are  cut  off"  by  the   severe  nights  of  March  or 

April."  ,  ^      ^    , 

IIow  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  keen, 

clear  observation  and  close  reasoning  of  one  man. 

As  a  comment  on  this,  I  may  add  that,  up  here, 

near  the  North  Pole,  (as  you  more  favored  ones 

conceive  of  us,)  we  never  lose  a  raspberry  plant,  red 

or  white,  once  in  twenty  years  ;  and  that,  save  as  a 

rare  exception,  we  ripen  the  Sweetwater  grape  in 

the  open  air.     I  picked  the  last  bunch  of  Adiron- 
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dacs  on  the  21st  of  September ;  and,  I  think,  we 
can  show  you,  in  many  parts  of  Can.ada,  as  fine 
fruits,  ff rapes,  apples,  i)ears,  peaches,  gooseber- 
ries, strawberries,  all  grown  in  the  open  air,  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  not  all,  however,  grown 
in  every  district  of  the  country,  but  most  of  them 
everywhere — peaches  only  in  the  West. 

Could  you  (yourself)  not  tell  us  something  new 
about  the  management  of  cold  graixsries,  as  well 
as  resiHictiug  summer  ( ?)  pruning  of  native  grai)es 


in  the  open  air  ? 


Obituary — Prof.  Page.— Among  the  deaths 
for  the  month,  we  are  sorry  to  record  that  of 
Prof.  Charles  G.Page,of  the  Patent  Office, Wash- 
ington, an  excellent  amateur  horticulturist.  To 
our  readers  he  is  known  by  some  excellent  con- 
tributions to  our  earlier  volumes ;  and  as  the 
raiser  of  that  beautiful  rose  "America,"  he  was 
at  one  time  famous  everywhere. 


BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,   &C. 


Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication 
— By  Charles  Darwin.  Published  in  two 
volumes  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York. 

So  many  works  annually  pass  under  the  re- 
viewer's eye,  most  of  which  serve  only  a  tempo- 
rary ]>uriiose.  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  say  something 
of  one  which  is  to  last  for  many  generations. 
AVhethor  we  agree  with  the  writer  or  not, — 
whether  we  feel  it  our  province  to  censure  or 
l)raise— the  reviewer  still  feels  that  his  labor, 
like  the  author's,  is  not,  at  any  rate,  spent  in 
vain  ;  for  an  original  work  excites  thought,  and 
leads  to  practical  results  in  directions  very  dift'er- 
ent,  at  times,  from  the  author's  own  aim. 

This  has  lx?en,  particularly,  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  writings.  They  have  been  argued,  de- 
fended, controverted,  abused  and  praised.  Thou- 
sands who  have  never  read  a  line  of  the  original, 
dispute  on  the  merits  of  his  views — and  this  very 
disputation  brings  out  new  facts  and  theories, 
which  even  Darwin  himself  could  never  have  ob- 
served. 

Darwin's  great  work  was  the  "  Origin  of  Sj^e- 
cies."  lie  is  not  the  author  of  the  idea  that  sjie- 
cies  continually  change.  Lamark,  the  author  of 
"Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Civa 
tion,"  and  others,  had  their  theories  of  Progres- 
sive Development  before  his  day.  But  they  failed 
essentially,  through  l)eginning  at  the  wrong  end 
— arguing,  as  it  were,  from  the  imknown  to  the 
known  ;  whereas  Darwin *s  great  power  lies  in  his 
facts.  lie  infers  very  little  as  to  what  laws 
governed  in  the  past.  His  great  object  is  to  dis- 
play the  principles  which  oj)erate  on  the  laws  of 
change,  at  the  present  time,  and  if  it  is  to  be  an 
inference  that  the  same  causes  have  operated 


through  all  time,  he  leaves  the  truth,  or  other- 
wise, of  such  a  view  to  work  itself  out.  If  there 
l)e  those,  for  instance,  who  prefer  to  Ixdieve  that 
every  form  was  made  at  once,  and  continue  to  re- 
produce themselves  essentially  the  same  ;  if  they 
choose  to  think  that  the  Oidium  Tucker  ii,  or  mil- 
dew, or  the  rot,  or  any  other  modern  grajie  dis-, 
ease  bothered  Adam  in  his  first  attempts  to  culti- 
vate the  vine  after  his  expulsion  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  :  that  the  curculio  stung  his  plums,  and 
the  knot  jwisoned  his  cherries  ;  that  he  had  the 
gout  in  his  toes,  pleurisy  in  his  lungs,  rheuma- 
tism in  his  limbs,  diptheria  in  his  throat,  and 
dreadful  pains  in  his  head,  back,  and  all  over ; 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  ills  in  his  own  per- 
sonal body,  which,  in  the  old  adage  and  popular 
l)elief,  mankind  is  supposed  to  be  '-heir  to;"  pos- 
sibly, beyond  thinking  our  great  progenitor  must 
be  a  very  unfortunate  old  gentleman.  Darwin 
does  not  seem  to  object.  But  he  insists  that, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  apparent  there  are 
great  changes  continually  (daily, nay  hourly)  going 
on  ;  that  these  changes  are  not  accidents,  but  the 
result  of  law  ;  and  he  collects  these  changes  to- 
gether, and  puts  the  facts  forward  in  such  a  way 
as  to  draw  from  them  the  general  rules  or  laws 
by  which  these  changes  are  governed. 

To  show  the  vast  importance  of  this  work  of 
Darwin's,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  all  who 
read  his  works  find  their  opinions  modifi«Ml ;  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  cx'^ent.  If  the  reader 
does  not  agree  with  his  author,  he  simply  thinks 
he  pushes  things  too  far.  Those  who  attack  him 
the  most  violently  have  had  their  vi("ws  insensi- 
bly changed,  as  is  apparent  to  any  impartial  ob- 
server. 


Let  any  one  compare  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent time  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  any 
department  of  science,  or  on  any  question  of  art 
bearing  on  science,  and  Darwinism  can  be  traced 
through  its  every  vein.  The  pulpit  preaches  Dar- 
winiously,  and  the  abstract  theologian  has  seized 
on  the  same  theories  to  show  the  unity  of  the  hu- 


man race,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  as  the    is,  in  fact,  absurd  to  admit  that  motion  is  a  pro 


Millions  on  millions  of  grains  of  pollen  float  about 
that  never  serve  any  fertilizing  purpose  ;  and  in 
the  venerated  language  of  the  text,  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  rain  falls,  on  the  good  and  bad 
alike. 

Form  is  no  doubt  a  continuous  growth,  just  as 
much  so  as  the  matter  which  form  embraces.    It 


only  solution  of  many  mysteries,  which,  without 
the  theories,  have  led  to  unbelief.  It  has  brought 
Divinity  home  to  us.  We  see  it  more  clearly 
around  and  about  us.  We  are  made  eye  witnes- 
ses of  the  most  stupendous  of  all  powers — not 
only  that  which  upholds,  but  that  which  creates. 
It  is  indeed  very  common  now  to  hear  Darwinism 
praised  by  clergymen  of  many  denominations,  as 
being  amongst  the  most  potent  of  weapons  in 
their  hands,  for  inspiring  a  religious  feeling  in 
the  human  mind. 

With  all  of  this,  however,  we,  as  horticultu- 
rists, have  nothing  to  do,  except  as  showing  that 
a  theory  which  has  had  such  an  immense  inftuence 
in  changing  the  whole  current  of  human  thought, 
must  have  considerable  of  truth  for  its  founda- 
tion, and  is  well  worthy  of  every  man's  careful 
study. 

This  work  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  "Origin 
of  Species."  In  that  the  author  gives,  chietly, 
enough  facts  to  outline  his  theory  or,  rather,  the 
theories  which  nmst  naturally  follow  from  his 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  present  volume 
brings  up  the  Till  facts — the  main  body  well  sup- 
porting the  advanced  forces. 

Many  hundreds  of  facts  bearing  on  change  in 
plants  and  animals  are  brought  together.  The 
origin  of  many  races  of  cultivated  plants  and  do- 
mesticated animals  are  marked  out,  with  won- 
derful patience  and  scrupulous  accuracy  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  how  many  an  old  theory  is  revived, 
and  finds  new  life.  The  wearing  r)ut  of  varieties, 
for  instance,  which  Knight  so  strongly  contend- 
ed for,  and  which  so  many  moderns  object  to, 
must  ])e  correct  if  Darwin  is  right.  And  so  of 
ma!iy  others. 

We  do  not  feel  the  force  of  some  of  the  facts  as 
Darwin  does.  We  cannot  think  natural  selection 
has  as  much  to  do  with  changes  as  it  gets  credit 
for.    Neither  is  it  clear  to  our  mind  that  changes 


l)erty  of  matter,  and  not  of  the  form  in  which 
matter  is  clothed.  However,  the  reader  had 
better  judge  of  the  work  for  himself.  There  is 
no  one  who  will  not  find  the  matter  in  these  vol- 
umes of  immense  value  to  him  in  the  every-day 
ailairs  of  life. 


Farming  for  Boys;  by  the  author  of  "Ten 
Acres  Enough."  Boston:  Published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields. 

We  know  of  a  friend  who  will  not  let  his  sons 
study  history,  but  he  does  not  object  to  good 
fictitious  works.  The  one,  he  says,  lies  ;  the 
other  has  the  merit  of  being  generally  founded  on 
truth.  Certainly  history  can  be  taught  fictitious- 
ly, much  Ixjtter  than  in  a  dry  state.  More  is  re- 
membered of  liomau  history  after  reading  a  play 
of  Shakespeare  ;  or  of  English,  or  Scotch  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels;  than  from  Gibbon,  or 
Hume  to  Macauley.  Political  movements,  and 
social  reforms  work  in  the  same  way.  Mrs, 
Beecher  Stowe  was  a  greater  power  than  Adam 
Smith  or  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  Charles  Dickens 
has  accomplished  more  than  Fourier,  Robert 
Owen,  or  other  matter  of  fact,  and  yet  abstract 
reformers.  Theological  romances  like  "  Pillar 
of  Fire,"  "Throne  of  David,"  or  dramas  like 
"  Paradise  lost,"  make  a  deei)er  impression  than 
the  naked  facts  of  religious  history,  and  so  on 
through  the  long  catalogue. 

Agriculture  lias  not  had  much  of  this  great  power 
vouchsafed  to  it.  "  ChronicUs  of  a  Clay  Farm," 
in  Euroi)e,and  the  works  of  Donald  Mitchell,  the 
author  of  "Sparrow-grass  Paix'rs,"of  "Ten  Acres 
Enough,"  and  "My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview," 
compnse  about  the  whole  list. 

The  present  is  a  good  addition  to  the  class  of 
works.  We  hojxi  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 
It  cannot  fail  to  make  good  impressions  on  many 


must  always  have  an  useful  object  in  the  plant  or    a  boy  who  otherwise  would  be  led  away  by  the 
animal  economy  to  serve,  in  order  to  account  for    very  common  error  that  there  is   "  nothing  in 


farming. 


the  occurrence. 

Nature  is  a  prodigal ;   she  brings  forth  thou- !  a  city  life, 
sands  of  seeds  for  which  she  has  ncyer  any  use. 


;Money  and  fame  only  can  l>e  had  in 
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DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


PuRSirs  JounxAris— The  namo  of  this  early 
apostle  of  ATncrican  botany  is  familiar  to  every 
American  jzardener,  and  lover  of  nature.  Re- 
cently a  journal  of  his  travelshas  been  discovered 
amongst  some  old  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  copy  of 
it  has  bcfn  kindly  made  for  ua,  by  Mr.  Thoa.  P. 
James.  We  shall  commence  its  publication  in 
our  next. 


Pea— Drew's  New  Dwarf.— TIas  proved 
one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of  last  year. 
It  grows  only  one  foot  high,  branching  profusely 


tree  planting  a  recent  act  of  the  Iowa  legislature 
exempts  from  taxation  iflOO  worth  of  the  real  or 
personal  property  of  the  tax  payer  for  ten  years, 
for  each  acre  of  forest  trees  planted  and  culti- 
vated, the  trees  not  to  exceed  ftO  feet  apart,  and 
to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition, 
and  S50  exemption,  as  above,  for  five  years,  for 
each  acre  of  fruit  trees,  the  trees  not  to  exceed 
30  feet  apart. 


Apples   for   Northern    Illinois.  — The 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society  after  considerable 


and  forming  an  erect,  dense  bush.     The  pea  is  of  |  interesting  discussion,  recommended  the  toUow- 
the    laruvst    size,    of   a  bluish    tinge,    slightly    ing   list    of  apples    for  general    cultivation  in 


shrivelled,  and  as  sweet  and  delicious  as  the 
Champi<m  of  England,  without  the  tough  skin  of 
that  varii'ty  ;  medium  early.  It  is  very  produc- 
tive. 


Raspberries  in  Kentucky. — A  recent  re- 
port of  tlie  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society,  says  : 
In  speaking  of  RasplK'rries,  '*  The  Phi'- 
adelphia  Raspberry,  it  should  ha  noted,  proved 
the  last  season  to  })e  hardy  and  prolific  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  extensive  culture  as  a  late 
lx»rry.  Duncan's  Kentucky  Black  cap  sustained 
its  previous  good  reputation,  and  should  be  ex- 
tensively planted." 


Northern  Illinois  : 

/Sjmim^r.- Early  Harvest,  Sweet  June,  Red 
Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Summer 
Pearmain,  Red  June,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Pen- 
nock,  Golden  Sweet,  Benoni. 

J>i??.— Keswick  Codling,  Lowell,  Fall  Orange, 
Haskell's  Sweet,  Richards'  (iraft,  for  trial.  Dyer, 
Autumn  Strawberry,  Fall  AVine,  Snow. 

Winter.— VxxMon,,  Talnian  Sweet,  Jonathan, 
Wagener,  Minkler,  Wine  Sap,  I^n  Davis,  Eng- 
lish Golden  Russet,  Westfield  Seek-no-further, 
Yellow  Belle ftower,  Northern  Spy,  Roman  Stem, 
Domine,  Rawle's  Jannet,  Willow  Twig,  Perry 
Russet,  for  trial. 


Winc'Ti  IS  THE  Best  Winter  Apple  in  Can 
ADA  ?— Golden  Russet  is  a  very  fine  market  ap-       GARDEN  OF  THE  King  of  Wirtemburo.— 
pie.  I)eing  even  in  size  and  one  of  our  very  best    The  King's  summer  residence  is  well  placed,  and 
table  apples,   always  commanding  the  highest  '  surrounded  by  noble  evergreen  and  deciduous 
price.     Ribston  Pippin  is  our  most  valuable  ap-  '  trees,  among  which  I  notice  a  specimen  ot  Pkta 
pie  to  ship  to  a  foreign  market ;  it  contains  the    'pmsapo  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  a  Cephalo- 
most  real  virtue,  is  wi>rth  the  most  per  bushel  of   nian  fir,  somewhat  taller  and  a  number  of  state- 
any  of  our  long  list  of  apples  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  '  ly  cedars  of  Lebanon.     The  gardener  in  charge, 
80  productive,  and  not  so  hardy  as  some.     King  I  when  he  found  I  was  fnmi  America,  became 
of  Tompkins  County  appears  to  be  the  apple  for  '  quite  affable  and  communicative,  and  escorted 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  an  apple  without  a;  me  through  the  hothouses  and  fruit  gardens— but 
fault,  according  to  some  of  our  most  experienced  I  these  I  need  not  describe,  they  are  nearly  the 
fruit-growers.     If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  plant    same  everywhere.     The  Moorish  palace  and  gar- 
it  all  over  the  Dominion  ?    This  is  a  subject  wor- '  dens  in  anotlier  direction,  are,  as  their  name 
thy  of  our  most  serious  consideraticm,  and,  im-  j  signifies,  expressive  of  "eastern  magnificence." 
fortunately,  those  havini:  the  most  experience  are  '  The  palace  is  filled  with  arms  and  armor,  paint- 
not  the  parties  most  likely  to  write  on  this  sub-    ings  and  sculpture  ;  the  latter  representations  of 


ject. — Canada  Farmer, 


TiiEE  Planting  in  Iowa.— To  encourage  ,  InteVKjenner. 


such  a  character  as  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  of  an  oriental  education. — Bncls  Co.  [Pa-) 


Freezing  of  Hop  Roots. — The  National ,  oak  bark  ;  and  presents  the  advantage  of  impart- 
Dcmocrat  says,  the  hop  roots  in  Jefferson  Co.,  [  ing  to  the  leather  a  smooth,  soft  and  nice  texture, 
AVis.,  were  severely  injured  by  frost  during  the  which  is  thoroughly  impervious  to  water.  Two 
winter.  [  But  this  can  only  be  in  cases  where  pounds  of  this  tannin  will  make  one  pound  of 
they  were  set  out  late  last  fall.     In  such  cases  ,  leather. 

Asparagus  or  any  other  hardy  root,  will  some-  |  Catechu  is  taken  from  a  tree,  Acacia  catechu, 
times  rot.  AVherever  the  Hop  root  has  been  a  which  grows  mostly  on  the  Malal)ar  coast.  The 
year  established  it  will  endure  the  hardest  win-    s^P  *^^  ^^^k  of  this  tree  is  boiled,  the  solution 


tors  of  any  part  of  the  United  States.] 


Clerical  Lecturers.  —  A  clergyman  of 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  does  not  confine  his  use- 
fulness to  his  own  parishioners,  but  gives  free  lec- 
tures on  botany,  agriculture,  &c.,  to  all  citizens 
of  his  town  alike.  We  clip  the  following  notice 
of  this  excellent  example  from  the  Vineland 
Weekly : 

The  Rev.  Oscar  Clute  has  set  a  good  example  i 
by  giving  out  some  of  the  secular  treasures  ofi 
his  well  stored  mind,  which  we  hope  some  others,  ] 
who  minister  on  the  Sabbath  will  follow  in  the  i 
week.    If  our  ministers  would  not  feel  themselves  ! 
worked  to  death  on  Sunday,and  run  to  death  with  I 
visitation  on  other  days,but  foster  a  taste  for  the  ' 
beautiful  in  art  and  the  true  in  nature,among  their 
own  church  members,  with  the  privilege  to  others 
of  listening,  they  would  find  ample  reward  in  the 
consciousness  of  substituting  exalted  taste,  for 
morbid  sentiment ;  truth  for  error  in  many  minds 
on  common  topics ;  of  enlarging  the  margin  of 
their  usefulness  and  the  attachment  of  their  con- 
gregations, and  in  deriving  in  their  own  persons 
from  the  recreation  of  a  diverse  study,  such  a 
measure  of  mental  health,  that  their  Sabbath 
duties  would  appear  lighter,  and  the  evidence  of 
their  usefulness  as  ministers  greatly  increased. 


Plants  used  in  Tanning. — Besides  the  oak, 
other  plants  are  used.  Catechu  will  produce  four 
or  five  times  the  quantity  of  leather  that  oak  bark 
will.  A  considei*able  quantity  of  this  tannin  is 
used,  but  the  quality  of  the  leather  from  catechu 
is  not  equal  to  oak  bark  tanned  leather.  The 
process  [^  much  quicker,  and  the  tanner  is  able 
to  save  tiuie  by  the  use  of  catechu  ;  nevertheless, 
the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  leather  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  the  leather  is  soft  and  spongy,and 
absorbs  moisture. 

Yalonia  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "acorn  cups."  It  comes  from 
Italy,  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies.  The  leather 
tanned  with  valonia  is  not  liable  to  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  for  this  reason  is  preferred  by  many  to 


evaporated,  and  the  astringent  matter  is  taken 
by  this  process.  There  is  another  kind  of  catechu 
brought  from  the  East,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  gambir.  This  is  collected  on  the  shore 
of  the  Malacca  ;  the  wood,  bark  and  leaves  are 
boiled  in  water,  and,  when  evaporated,  there  is 
added  sago  to  give  it  a  body  ;  it  is  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  ready  for  use. 

Five  thousand  tons  of  this  catechu,  better 
known  as  gambir,  are  annually  exported  from 
Rhio  by  the  Chinese.  It  yields  forty  per  cent,  of 
tanning  matter.  This  substance  of  catechu,  or 
kassu,  as  the  natives  call  it,  has  been  introduced 
into  Euroi)e,  but  has  not,  as  tannin,  yielded  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Sumac  is  used  for  the  preparation  ot  Spanish 
leather.  It  is  said  to  harden  the  leather.  It  is 
quite  exixinsive,  its  cost  varying  from  SlOO  to 
•SloO  per  ton,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  glazed 
I  leather  manufiicturers.  Devi-divi  is  also  used  in 
tanning  oi)erations,  but  has  the  bad  reputation 
that  leather  tanned  by  it  is  porous,  and  conse- 
quently absorbs  moisture. 

Birch  bark  is  used  in  Ireland  for  tanning  bazils. 
It  contains  7  percent,  tanning  matter.  It  is  also 
used  in  France  for  making  the  line  red  leather, 
and  other  fine  kinds  known  as  Russian  leather. 

Hemlock  is  principally  employed  in  tanning  in 
this  country,  and  such  leather  is  porous  and  ab- 
sorbs moisture.  It  is  likewise  stiff  and  liard,aud 
presses  on  the  feet. 

Elm  bark  is  very  generally  used  in  Norway  for 
making  leather,  and  it  is  said  the  line  Norway 
gloves  are  prepared  from  the  elm  bark,  and  that 
the  softness  and  beauty  of  the  Uatlu  r  are  attrib- 
utable to  this  bark.  The  white  willow  is  used  in 
Denmark  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  Russia 
also  uses  this  bark  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
leather,  and  the  leather  being  impregnated  with 
the  oil  of  birch  bark,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar, 
agreeable  smell.  It  is  a  notewortliy  fact  that  the 
Norway  tanners  use  birch  and  willow  in  prefer- 
ence to  oak  bark. 

France  uses  the  bark  of  a  species  known  as 
komes  oak,  a  stunted  shrub  growing  in  the  south 
of  France.     This  species  of  oak  is  in  clumps,  and 
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grows  in  hciglit  to  about  three  feet.     The   shrub 
which  is  called  coppice  oak  has  roots  of  a  yellow  , 
brown  hue,  and  is  very  rich  in  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple, and  is  used  in    France    for    tanning    sole 
leather  of  first  quality. 

Vaugrelin,  by  chemical  analyses,  found  that 
kino  contains  75  per  cent  of  tanning  property. 
Esanleck  found  that  terre-japonicaor  gainbir  con- 
tains 40  per  cent.  White  willow,  according  to 
Davy,  contains  l()  per  cent ;  birch  bark,  1-6  per 
cent ;  beech  bark,  2  per  cent ;  weeping  willow,  10 
l)er  cent ;  sumac,  1(5  per  cent ;  and  sassafras  root 
58  iKjr  cent  of  tanning  matter.— Scientt/ic  Amer- 
ican. 

Dayrerry  and  Myrtle  Soap. —  Dissolve 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  white  potash  in  five 
quarts  of  bayberry  tallow  or  myrtle  wax,  till  it 
turns  soap.  Then  add  a  teacup  of  cold  water 
and  boil  ten  minutes  ;  scent  with  any  fragrant 
oil  and  turn  in  moulds  to  dry.  Let  it  stand  in 
the  moulds  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  remove 
it.  This  kind  is  good  for  shaving  and  chjipiHid 
liand. 


Harvey  as  Superintendent  of  the  branch  school 
at  West  Grove  show  that  good  practical  talent 
is  not  always  at  a  discount. 


Intel T.TOFXT  Agriculture. — Not  often  do 
the  right  men  get  in  the  right  places  in  our  pub- 
lic institutions,  but  the  appointments  of  Dr. 
Rothrock  to  the  Professorship  of  Botany  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  School,   and  of  Thos.  N. 


AGRICULTURE  AND    HORTICULTURE. 

THE  TRUE  FRIENDS. 

By  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sujoumey. 
"They  leave  no  sting  In  the  heart   of  moinory,— no 
stain  on  the  wingof  time."— Hon.  Mtirshall  P.  Wilder. 

Brown  Ceres,  one  day  with  Pomona  was  mettiug 

'Neath  Autumn's  inspiriting  smile, 
fto  giving  ea«h  other  a  sisterly  greeting 

They  sat  down  to  gossip  awliile. 

'•I  hope  you're  quite  well,  de4vr,  this  elegant  weather," 

"How  charming  the  country,"  they  said. 
*'And  how  do  you  prosper,"— both  spraking  t.jgether,— 
"With  regard  to  your  business  and  trade?" 

"Look,  where  the  rude  thorn-bush  and  bramble  wore 
Witn  fruitage  the  apple  tree  bends,  [springing 

Tlxe  scythe  of  tlie  mower  at  sunrise  is  swinging, 
And  the  song  of  the  reaper  ascends." 

"Let  us  walk  hand  in  hand,  for  no  olistacle  caring 
Till  vines  o'er  the  mountains  shall  linnv  ; 

Its  suit  of  green  velvet,  the  brown  heath  be  wearing 
And  deserts  with  plenty  o'ertlow." 

"Tl»e  gold  in  its  mine,  with  excitement  and  wonder 

May  summon  an  emigrant  band. 
And  the  chariot  of  Mars,  trample  on  in  its  thunder 

But  we're  the  true  strength  of  the  land." 

"For  us,  no  lorn  wife  in  her  cotlaKo  is  grieving, 

Ejirtli  welcomes  us  Ijoth  in  her  prime, 
No  sting  in  the  l)osom  of  memory  we're  having. 

No  staiu  on  the  pinion  of  time." 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


America  the  AVorst  Fruit  Climate  in 
THE  World.— A  writer  in  an  English  journal 
who  writes  himself  as  a  "Disgusted  Britisher," 
seems,  by  the  following  epistle,  to  be  somewhat 
of  Mr.  Sargent's  mind  about  the  American  cli- 
mate. There  is  nothing  like  hearing  both  sides 
of  a  story  when  we  really  wish  for  the  truth  : 

*'A  careful  and  energetic  person  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  some  years  ago, 
planted  an  orchard  of  Dwarf  Pears.  They  were 
fine  trees,  well  planted,  and  the  ground  in  excel- 
lent order.  For  two  seasons  they  did  well,  and 
promised  handsome  results,  but  there  came  one 
of  those  fearful  winters,  sometimes  experienced 
in  those  latitudes,  when  the  mercury  fall  to  many 
desxrees  below  zero,  and  out  of  nine  hundred  trees 
not  six  survivod.  The  hopes  of  the  planter  were 
destroyed  at  one  sweep.  The  intense  frost  had 
killed  all  the  Quince  roots  ;  some  of  the  trees  had 


sap  enough  in  them  to  open  the  buds,  and  then 
they  went  off  as  though  a  fire  had  passed  through 
them. 

Another  cultivator  had  a  plantation  of  native 
Vines,  in  number  about  four  thousand.  They 
had  grown  well  for  two  seasons,  and  a  similar 
winter  to  that  just  mentioned  destroyed  them  all. 
The  ground  had  frozen  early  m  the  autumn  after 
heavy  rains,  and  was  surcharged  with  moisture. 
During  the  m(mth  of  January  a  rapid  thaw  set 
ill,  and  the  ])lants  were  heaved  up,  and  all  the 
tibrous  roots  being  broken,  and  nearly  all  above 
ground.  Before  they  could  be  covered  or  rt'i)lanted, 
the  ground  froze  again  ;  and  as  almost  the  whole 
plant,  root  and  branch,  was  exposed  to  tli-  action 
of  frost  and  sun,  the  result  was  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  vineyard. 

Another  fruit  grower  had  a  fine  young  Apple 
orchard,  six  years  planted,  and  in  consequence  of 


the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  field  mice  were 
very  much  put  to  it  to  find  food.  The  result  was 
that  the  vermin  barked  nearly  every  tree  in  the 
orchard,  and  most  <  f  them  died, — and  even  the 
survivors  might  have  gone  too,  for  all  they  were 
worth  afterwards. 

An  enterprising  English  farmer,  who  has  had 
plenty  of  experience  in  the  management  of  hedges 
at  home,  has  been  trying,  for  some  years  past,  to 
grow  a  live  fence  around  his  garden,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Do  what  he  may,  the  mice  find  their 
way  to  the  plants  every  winter,  and  girdle  them 
more  effectually.  So  persistent  and  so  numerous 
are  they,  that  the  hedge  project  has  had  to  be 
abandoned.     His  case  is  not  a  solitary  one. 

All  these  unfortunates  are  careful  and  tidy  cul- 
tivators, and  their  mishaps  have  come  upon  them 
through  no  neglect  on  their  part,  but  have  been 
positively  unavoidable,  having  been  brought 
about  by  natural  causes. 

With  an  average  temperature  during  the  win- 
ter months  of  about  10^  Eahr.,  a  gardener  can 
well  imagine  what  an  amount  of  boiler  power  and 
piping  must  be  required  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
glass  structures — and  at  all  the  establishments 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  the  fires  have  to  be 
made  up  once  or  twice  during  the  night.  Then, 
again,  a  great  heat  must  be  kept  up  for  fear  of  a 
sudden  change  outside,  and  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  productive  of  all  sorts  of  insect  pests. 
Nowhere  in  America  have  I  seen  such  green, 
short-jointed  plants  as  are  to  be  found  in  English 
houses.  During  the  winter,  the  American  plants 
look  drawn  and  pale  in  color. 

As  regards  out-door  operations,  for  at  least  4 
months  in  the  year,  not  a  spit  can  be  turned,  and 
crops  of  every  kind  must  be  under  cover  before 
the  ground  freezes  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  for 
the  best  part  of  six  months  stern  winter  holds 
everything  with  an  iron  grasp. 

Then,  when  seed  time  comes,  there  is  literally 
no  time  for  work.  Within  a  fortnight  everything 
must  be  done,  and  it  is  then  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  the  crops  to  come  in,  for  there  is  no  relay  or 
succession  of  garden  products  through  the  winter 
as  in  England.  The  summer  comes  at  once,  and 
with  it  intense  heat,  and  often  protracted  drought 
or  else  such  violent  rain  storms  as  prostrate 
everything,  and  cause  much  damage  to  growing 
crops. 

Then,  the  grower  of  fruit  has  the  Tent  Cater- 
pillar, the  Codlin  Moth,  the  Curculio  or  Plum 
Weevil,  thcAmerican  Blight,  the  Fire  Blight,  the 
Peach  Borer,  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar,  and 


many  other  enemies  to  battle  with.  The  grower 
of  vegetables,  the  Striped  Bug,  the  Chinch  Bug, 
the  Squash  Bug,  the  Onion  Maggot,  the  Cock- 
chafer, the  Cut- worm,  the  Sphynx  Caterpillar, 
and  many  other  desperate  and  resolute  foes.  The 
agriculturist  has  to  fight  with  Kust  and  Smut, 
Hessian  Fly,  Wheat  Midge,  Cut-worm,  Grass- 
hopper, and  many  other  pests;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  extremes  of  climate,  there  are  many  other 
enemies  to  meet. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  these  difliculties  are 
insurmountable  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  show  is  this, 
that  in  running  away  from  discomforts  and  ad- 
versities at  home,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
greater  we  may  meet  by  going  abroad.  After  many 
years'  experience,  my  advice  to  all  is,  stay  at 

HOMB." 


Tree  Mignonette.— Sow  a  pinch  of  seed  in 
the  centre  of  as  many  3-inch  pots  as  there  are 
plants  required.  When  the  young  plants  are 
strong  enough  thin  them  by  degrees  to  one  plant 
in  a  pot,  and  that  must  be  the  strongest.  Train 
that  up  a  stake  to  the  height  required,  pinch  out 
all  side  shoots  and  the  heads  of  bloom,  but  do  not 
divest  the  stem  of  its  leaves  until  the  plant  has 
attained  its  full  height.  To  form  a  head  leave 
about  three  shoots  at  the  top,  and  pinch  them  in 
from  time  to  time. 

I  have  had  tree  Mignonette  4  and  5  feet  high 
with  heads  2  feet  through,  by  sowing  the  seed  as 
above  described  in  August  and  growing  the  plants 
for  twelve  months,  shifting  into  larger  j)ot8  when 
required.  These  were  handsome  objects  in  the 
conservatory,  and  afforded  many  cut  fiowers  all 
winter.  For  ordinary -sized  trees  the  seed  should 
be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  May  to  bloom 
throughout  the  following  winter.  Different  cat- 
alogues announce  a  giant  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  in  growing  the  two  I  have  found  no 
difference. — Tiios.  Record,  Ilawkhurst,  in  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Asparagus  in  France.— This  is  one  of  the 
leading  vegetables  in  France.  The  following 
from  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture^  shows 
how  careful  they  are  in  selecting  seed  ; 

"  Every  grower  raises  his  own  roots  by  sowing 
selected  seed.  The  largest  and  earliest  rij^ened 
seeds  are  chosen.  A  bed  of  sandy  unmanured 
soil  is  lined  oft",  forming  little  furrows  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  selected  seed  finger-and-thumbed- 
in  at  least  4  inches  apart.    After  the  rake  has 
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been  drawn  over  all,  the  seeds  will  be  2  inches  , 
from  the  surface.     This  oi)eration  is  done  on  a  | 
dry  day  in  February.     By  the  end  ot  March,  a 
hoeing  b(;f()re  the  seeds  germinate  tends  to  keep 
the   8ee<l  beds  clear  of  weeds,  after  which  the 
young  plants    soon  begin  to  show  themselves 
above  ground.     The  end  of  April  and  the  begin- 
ning May   bring  hot  dry  weather.      A   slight 
mulching  with  decayed  manure  is  now  applied. 
After  this  nothing  more  is  required  but  a  little 
hand-weeding  and  rei^eated  waterings  in   very 
hot  weather  throughout  the  year.    At  the  period 
when  they  may  be  termed  yearlings  with  half  an 
inch  of  growth,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of 
March,  is  the  time  when  the  planting  in  the  As- 
pergerie  take  i)]ace. 

Camellia  t{Eticulata. — With  good  culture 
this  is  an  admirable  decorative  plant.  Although 
the  blooms  are  after  the  character  of  Chandler's 
Elegans,  in  Ixing  anemone-centred,  the  large 
guard  petals  are  so  highly  colored  as  to  render  it 
strikingly  elective.  It  is  somewhat  shy  as  a 
bloomer,  but  if  planted  out  in  a  good  border  and 
the  roots  iillowcd  to  ramify,  it  is  sufficiently  free 
to  well  repay  its  house  accommodation.  Even 
the  double  variety,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  deal- 
ing with  novelties,  is  not  so  much  better  as  to  Jus- 
tify the  expulsion  of  the  old  sort. — Qardcnirs'' 
Weekly. 


man,  Esq.— The  blades  of  lobed  leaves,  the  author 
observed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  comi)osition  of 
partially-formed  and  organically  united  leatiets. 
As  the  lobe  represents  that  portion  of  the  lamina 
of  the  leaflet  which  is  completed,  it  follows  that 
the  terms  bilobed,   trilobed,  quinquelobed,  and 
septemlobed,  express  the  number  of  leaflets  of 
which  the  whole  blade  is  a  composition,  and  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  their  formation  has 
been  carried.     So  also  the  words  bipartite,  tri- 
partite, &c.,  are  indicative  of  a  still  higlur  degree 
of  development,   and  intimate   that  the  entire 
blade  of  each  leaflet  has  been  nearly  completed 
by  Nature.     In  the  digitate  leaf  each  l.af-blade 
is  fully  formed,  its  separation  having  bet^i  carried 
down  to  the  jxitiole,  to  which  it  is  articulated. 
This  articulation  alone  distinguishes  compound 
from  simple  leaves.     The  passage  from  the  digi- 
tate to  the  pinnate  form  is  simply  ett'ected  by  the 
genesis  of  an  axis  or  common  support  by  the  leaf- 
lets, which  thus  become  separated  and  di^lributed 
on  either  side  of  that  axis.     The  forn^ation  of 
this  axis  is  considered  by  the  author  as  the  result 
of  the  superior  vital  activity  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
pinnate  leaf;  whilst  in  the  digitate  leaf  that  axis 
is  rudimentary  ;    simply  Ixicause  the  leaflets  are 
deficient  in  the  vital  power  necessary  to  form  one. 
— Trans,  qf  Linncean  <Soc. 


Centaii^rka  candidtsstma,  or,  more  proper- 
ly, S.  rfujitftinn,  is  a  first-class  American  l)edding 
plant,  but  keeps  high  priced,  through  difficulty  of 
propagation.  The  following  is  from  the  Cottage 
Gardener: 

»'On  the  10th  of  last  October  I  lifted  my  plants 
of  Centaurea  candidissima,  took  off*  every  side 
Bhoot  that  I  could,  cut  off"  with  a  sharp  knife  the 
lower  leaves,  and  inserted  the  cuttings  singly  in 
•well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sound 
loam,  with  three  parts  sharp  river  sand.  I  potted 
the  old  i)lants  in  the  same  compost,  placed  them 
and  the  cuttings  in  a  pit,  gave  a  good  watering  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them,  and  kept  them  dry 
afterwards,  with  just  sufficient  warmth  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost.  I  have  examined  them  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  how  they  were  progressing. 
I  find  to-day  (March  4th),  that  they  have  all  filled 
the  pots  with  roots,  and  are  ready  for  being  placed 
in  larger  pots. 

On  the  Law  of  Leaflet-Genesis,  by  liar- 
land  Coultas,  Esq.  ;  communicated  by  £.  2sew- 


TiiK  Fejee  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  225  in  number,  of  which  about 
eighty  are  inhabited.     The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  130,000  to  :J00,000. 
Two  only  of  the  islands  are  of  considerable  size, 
Viti  Lcvu  and  Vanur  Levu.     The  former  is  IK) 
by  50  miles  in  extent,  with  at  least  50,000  inhab- 
itants and  the  latter  100  by  25,  with  a  population 
of  31,000.     The  islands  are  most  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, but  there  is  no  active  volcano  in  the  group. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  hurricanes  i^eriod- 
ical  and  destructive.     The  islands  are  very  dan- 
gerous of  access  on  account  of  the  shoals  and 
reefs  by  which  they  are  surrounded.     Although 
very  near  the  equator,  the  climate  of  the  islands 
is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.    It  is  debilitating,  but  not  deadly. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  group  is  about 
80^  though  in  the  interior  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  experienced.  A  temi^erature 
of  12V  has  been  noted  hi  Vanna  Leon.  In  De 
cember,  January  and  February  the  heat  is  very 
oppressive.  February  and  March  are  the  months 
most  feared  by  seamen,  and  are  called  the  "  hur- 
ricane months."     The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich 


and  the  tropical  climate  and  abundant  water 
cover  the  mountains  up  to  their  very  summits 
with  a  luxurious  vegetation.  Plants  grow  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Turnips,  radishes  and  mus- 
tard, after  being  sown  twenty-four  hours,  are 
above  the  surface,  and  in  four  weeks  are  ready 
for  use. 

Wallflowers,  common  as  they  are, are  gen- 
eral favorites.  We  give  the  following  from  the 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture^  premising  that 
cuttings  of  the  double  ones  must  l3C  treated  the 

same  as  seeds  : 
Sow  the  seeds  in  April  cr  early  in  May.  Prick 

oft"  the  seedlings  in  an  exposed  place,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room— say  a  distance  of  12  to  15  inches 
apart ;  pinch  out  the  top  when  they  are  5  or  6 
inches  high,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  be  fine 
bushy  plants,  their  foliage  resting  on  the  soil, 
and  with  a  top  as  flat  and  large  as  a  plate.  Such 
plants  will  bv;  very  different  from,  and  much 
hardier  and  earlier  blooming  than  those  left  to 
grow  in  a  senu-neglected  state,  by  being  allowed 
to  spindle  in  seed  iKjds,  receiving  no  stopping  ex- 
cept too  late  in  the  season. 

Pot  some  of  them  in  the  autumn,  and  pace 
them  in  a  light,  airy  house,  bringing  them  on 
gradually,  and  in  February  and  March  tlu^y  will 
present  a  rich  apiKiarance,  have  foliage  curling 
over  and  half  covering  the  pots,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  spikes  of  bloom,  of  the  uniform  height 

of  8  or  10  inches. 
Such  were  my  plants  last  spring,  when,  in  a 

house  gay  with  Camellias,  Azaleas  and  Roses, 
they  Were  admired  by  every  one.  Pot  a  few 
plants  and  try  them  ;  but  if  not  prepared  the}  will 
be  poor  in  comparison  with  those  which  have 
had  a  little  care  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. 

The  double  varieties  are  also  good  for  the  pur- 
pose— the  yellow  l)eing  especially  useful ;  but  they 
do  not  flower  so  early  as  the  common  single-  an 
important  point ;  neither  are  they  so  fmgrant. — 
J.  W. 


The  Culture  of  Tree  Mignonette.— It  is 
very  easy  of  culture,  and  by  exercising  a  little 
judgment  in  the  sowing  of  a  few  seeds  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  care  in  cutting  away  the 
dead  flowers  as  they  api^ear,  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom,  in  the  conservatory,  every  month  in  the 
year. 

It  may  be  formed  into  various  shapes  accord- 
ing to  the  tasti^-  of  the  cultivator.  Some  prefer 
growing  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  one  plant 
in  the  centre  of  a  pot,  the  stein  of  the  plant  tied 


to  a  neat  stake,  the  side  shoots  regularly  stopped 
and  trained,  and  the  flowers  pinched  off"  as 
they  appear,  till  the  plant  has  attained  its  de- 
sired height  and  size.  Others  choose  to  have  five 
or  six  plants  in  a  32  or  24  sized  pot ;  and  then 
these  are  very  useful,  and  never  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired at  this  season,  and  onwards  for  several 
months. 

I  have  grown  a  few  very  pretty  standard  Mign- 
onette plants,  and  as  they  are  generally  much 
admired,  1  will  briefly  detail  their  cultivation. 

About  the  end  of  March  seed  was  sown  in  sev- 
eral small  48-sized  pots, placing  3  or  4  seeds  in  each. 
The  compost  used  chiefly  consisted  of  decayed 
turf  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hand,  but  not  rid- 
dled, intermixed  with  horse  droppings  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  ;  sand  Ixiing  added  to  keep 
the  compost  oi)en. 

In  a  mixture  of  this  description.  Mignonette 
seems  to  thrive  well  and  bloom  freel}'.  When  the 
seeds  were  sown  the  pots  were  placed  in  a  cold 
pit ;  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  were  large 
enough  to  distinguish  which  were  the  largest  and 
strongest  plants,  the  best  were  selected  to  remain, 
and  the  othe/s  thinned  out  and  thrown  away. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  but 
before  the  plants  became  pot-bound,  these  were 
moved  into  0-inch  pots  ;  and  in  this  size,  single 
plants  will  form  good  heads  of  bloom  if  occasion- 
ally assisted  with  weak  manure  waterings. 

Some  prefer  larger  sized  pots,  in  order  to  grow 
extra  strong  plants ;  but  I  rather  like  (3-inch 
l>ot8,  for  they  can  then  be  placed  in  a  small  vase, 
and  used  occasion«ally  for  dinner-tabl»3  decora- 
tion. 

When  the  plants  were  several  inches  high,  a 
neat  stake  was  placed  to  each  to  keep  th«;m  erect. 
The  side  shoots,  as  they  appeared,  weni  carefully 
pinched  oft'  near  to  the  main  stem,  carefully 
leaving  one  or  two  leaves  at  the  base  of  each  suc- 
cessive shoot  to  strengthen  the  plant,  and  keep 
the  roots  active.  This  I  consider  rather  imiwrt- 
ant,  as,  if  the  plant  were  denuded  of  all  its  le^vves 
as  the  stem  progre:*sed,  its  health  would  become 
impaired,  and  premature  decay  would  set  in. 
Much  the  same  course  was  pursued  until  the 
plants  had  attained  the  desired  height. 

As  the  plants  became  established  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  cold  pit,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes  out  of  doors.  They  were  stopjxid  at 
heights  varying  from  10  inches  to  2  feet,  and  as 
the  flower  buds  appeared,  these  were  regularly 
pinched  out,  to  force  the  plants  to  form  a  neat, 
bushy  head,  until  about  the  end  of  September, 
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when  each  was  furnished  with  a  profusion  of 
shoots,  winch  were  allowed  to  expand  their  hloom. 
By  i)inehing  off  the  decayed  hloonis,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  llower  throughout  the  winter  \ 
months  ;  but  to  secure  the  perfection  of  fragrance,  j 
they  require  botli  sun  and  tiir,  and,  consequently,  , 
when  convenient,  should  be  placed  in  proximity 
to  the  openings  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  into 
the  houses.— QuiJsTiN  llKAD,  in   CotUuje   Gar- 
dener, 


Marfxiial  Niel  Rose.— There  is  no  other 
Rose,  except  Isabella  (iray,  that  could  possibly 


represent  Marechal  Niel.  I  have  blooined  con- 
temporaneously and  beautifully  Marechal  Niel 
and  Isabella  Gray.  The  points  of  difterence 
seemed  to  me  to  be— Marechal  Niel  is  larger, 
thicker  in  petal,  easier  to  unfold,  larger  in  foliage, 
and  apt,  late  in  the  season,  to  rot  at  the  neck  of 
the  stalk.  Isalwlla  Gray  is  a  little  smaller,  ful- 
ler, more  golden,  narrower  in  the  leaf,  longer  in 
opening,  and  hardier  late  in  the  season  at  the 
neck.  An  amatimr,  seeing  them  side  by  side 
here,  told  me  that  he  could  see  no  dittierence 
They  were  both  lovely  Roses.  Both  were  bloomed 
here  in  the  open  garden.— W.  F.  Radclyffe. 
In  CotUuje  Gardener. 


HORTICULTURAL   NOTICES. 


THE  PENNA.  IIOUT.  SOCIETY. 

It  has  so  hai)pened  that,  on  the  past  few  meet- 
higs  ot  this  S(K;iety,  our  duties  have  called  us 
elsewhere ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  one 
who  takes  enough  intercst  in  such  things  to  make 
any  notes  for  us  in  our  abst-nce,  we  have  had  to 
pass  them  altogether.  AVe  may  say,  however, 
that  the  meetiuga  an;  always  interesting,  and  re- 
pay the  iiutmbers  who  give  them  attendance. 

At  the  last  meeting  no(>xhibition  was  held,  but 
Mr.  D.  AV.  Iltrstine,  of  Philadelphia,  displayed 
a  large  l»asket  of  Strawberries,  which  delighted 
every  one  l)y  their  size  and  beauty,  and  which 
were  produced  simply  by  covering  the  plants  in 
the  open  ground  with  a  common  hotbed  frame- 
as  we  have  often  suggested  in  the  Oardener^$ 
Monthly. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  simple  way  of  getting 
early  Straw l)errie8  is  not  more  general.  Here, 
Mr.  H.  had  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  before  the 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  without  the  glass, 
were  in  blossom — and  before  even  Southern  fruit 
is  in  the  market  here.  No  doubt  this  plan,  on  a 
large  scale  could  be  made  very  profitable — not  to 
speak  of  the  immense  enjoyment  every  family 
might  have,  in  Strawberries  a  month  Ixjfore  the 
usual  time,  by  the  trifling  cost  of  hotbed  sash. 
The  variety  exhibited  was  the  Stinger.  These 
were  much  more  highly  colored  than  we  have  seen 
them  in  the  open  ground. 


The  Society  intends  to  have  a  grand  Straw- 
berry and  Rose  Snow  on  the  IGth  (Tuesday) 
and  17th  (Wednesday)  of  June,  in  their  New 
Hall.  These  will  l)e  the  specialties ;  all  other 
horticultural  productions  will  be  on  exhibition. 
We  hope  that  Strawberry  and  Rose  growers  all 
over  the  country  will  exhibit— we  will  do  our 
part  in  reporting  the  result. 

Schedules  of  the  v  ineties  desired  may  be  had 
of  11.  A.  Dreer,  or  A.  W.  Harrison,  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  where  the  exhibitors  cannot  them- 
selves attend,  the  Fruit  or  Flowers  addressed  to 
Horticultural  Society,  Philadelphia,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  properly  cared  for. 


f  >i 


MR.  KNOXS  STRAWBERRY  SHOW 

AT  PITTSBURG. 

Wc  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  nevcre 
I  familv  atlliction.  Mr.  Knox's  Annutil  Strawberrv 
;  Show  is  delayed  till  the  17th  of  June  ;  but  as  the 
!  season  is  later  than  usual,  it  is  as  well ;  for  we 
\  Judge  the  various  kinds  will  then  be  about  in  their 
I  prime. 

I  These  meetings  are  always  interesting,  and  at- 
tract  many  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union — as 
Strawberry  discussions  are  always  more  animated 
when  fine  specimens  of  all  known  kinds  are  on 
hand  for  illustration. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

The  Rhododendrons,  Spruces,  and  some  other 
things,  which  looked  rather  miserable  on  the  ad- 
vent of  spring,  have  been  found  to  be  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt.  A  friend,  who  commenced  to 
cut  his  Rhododendrons  down,  supposing  they 
were  killed,  was  interrupted  in  his  charitable  la- 
bors, and  never  found  time  to  renew  them.  The 
balance  unpruned  are  now  beautifully  in  bloom, 
although  nearly  leafless.  Such  a  remarkable 
awakening  to  life  we  never  saw  and  had  no  con- 
ception of. 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  feel  that  our  cli- 
mate is  not,  after  all,  as  bad  as  we  thought.  Yet 
it  is  well  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind,  in  planning  out 
beds  for  rare  things,  to  keep  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  cutting  winter  winds. 

The  wet  spring  has  sadly  interfered  with  flow- 
er garden  oi)e rations.  Most  of  the  planting  has 
had  to  be  done  in  wet  soil.  It  is  diflicult  to  get 
earth  well  about  the  roots  when  wet.  When  the  dry 
weather  comes  many  plants  will  die.  The  best  way 
to  save  a  weakened  tree  is,  to  prune  away  a  little 
—and  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  dry,  the  earth 
about  the  trees  should  be  loosened  up  a  little,  and 
then  pounded  down  hard  with  a  paving  rammer. 
This  should  also  be  done  with  flower  beds.  Hard 
surfaces  soon  dry,  and  the  plants  in  them  rapidly 
dwindle  away. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  hardy  climbing 
vines  are  not  more  used  in  lawn  decoration  than 
they  are.  Their  general  use  is  confined  to  walls 
and  screens.  They  are  pretty  objects  trained  as 
pyramids  through  our  grounds.  Rejected  ever- 
greens make  good  trellises.  Larch  trees  afford 
the  very  best.  A  trellis  maker  could  not  turn 
out  a  better  one.  Of  course  the  lower  branches 
should  be  left  a  little  longer  than  those  above 
them. 

Amongst    the   best   of  vines,    are   Clematis 


azurea,  C.  viticella,  C.  flammula,  C.  Viro^ini- 
ana,  C.  vitalba,  Akebia  quinata,  Bignonia  capre- 
olata,  Caprifolium  brachypoda,  C.  Ilalliana,  C. 
rtexuosum,  C.  flavum,  C.  sempervirens  (scarlet 
coral),  C.  Magnevillre,  Celastrus  scandens,  Peri- 
ploca  grieca,  Wistaria  frutcscens  and  W. 
magnifica. 

Wistaria  sinensis  is  too  strong  for  anything  but 
a  strong  trellis.  For  growing  over  trees  it  is  ad- 
mirable. Over  some  old  Hemlock  trees,  in  Ger- 
man town,  it  roams  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  hi*di 
making  a  magnificent  spectacle  when  in  blossom. 
In  making  trellises,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  two 
cross-pieces  near  the  ground,  or,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  vines  will  drag  the  stakes  out  of  perpen- 
dicular. 

Recently  we  recommended  our  lady  readers  to 
thin  out  their  annual  flowers.  A  few  plants 
grown  well  do  better  than  many  stalks  coming 
up  in  one  place.  Perennials  are  also  improved 
by  this  practice.  Especially  the  Chrysanthenmms 
should  be  examined,  and  if  the  shoots  thrown  up 
are  thickly  together,  some  of  them  should  be 
rooted  out.  If  the  flower  shoots  are  layered  into 
four  or  six  inch  pots,  they  make  very  pretty 
dwarf  plants,  that  are  well  adapted  to  nc^atly 
ornament  a  room  or  small  conservatory,  where 
larger  plants  would  be  objectionable. 

Fuchsias  in  pots  should  have  the  coolest  posi- 
tion of  the  flower  garden  assigned  to  them. — 
They  usually  suflfer  much  from  Red  Spider,  which 
makes  their  leaves  drop.  The  various  remedies 
we  have  so  often  recommended  should  be  applied. 
Frequent  heavy  syringings  are  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  Fuchsia. 

Hollyhocks  will  be  coming  into  bloom  at  this 
season.  They  have  now  become  so  much  im- 
proved as  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers 
for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden. 
If  the  kinds  are  kept  carefully  separate,  any  par- 
ticular variety  will  reproduce  itself  from  seed. 
They  may  be  more  certainly  kept  pure  by  cut- 
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tln-s  of  the  flower  fitem  ;-each  bud  will  make  a 
plant  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  npe 
in  a  li<^'ht  rich  soil,  in  the  open  air.  If  retained 
till  late  in  the  season  they  wiU  not,  probably. 


FRUIT  GAtlBEN. 


Where  new  Strawberry  beds  are  required  to  be 
made  that  will  bear  well  the  next  season,  the 

I  laie  HI  t»u  o..^^ '  *  I  very  first  runners  of  the  season  should  be  selected, 

tlower  the  next  year.  .;.f..  flnwors  '  and  layered  into  small  pots.     In  about  thicc 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  florists'  flo^^ers  ^        ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ent  stem, 

is  an  interesting  occupation  ^^^^^^'"f  ^^l^*  .^^J"^  I  ^nd  left  to  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
process  of  hybridization,  applies  to  all  pla  its  as  ,  ^^^^^  ^r.^^nn^  the  ground  pro- 

well  as  to  grapes  ;  but  good  improved  kinds  of  ,  jj^,  r...^iXox.,  the  pots  should  be  wdl 

some  things  may  be  obtained  from  diaiice  seed- ,  P    J       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^,  ,,,,,  the  spo  s 

Hngs.     The  finest  and  doublest  of  1  os  s,  I     u-  .  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^.^  ^  .^^  ,^^,^  g,ow  tinely 

nias,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  ^^-' «  -"  f^J^^,  ^^^^^^^ '  the  present  season,  and  bear  surprising  crops  of 
ed,  and  as  soon  as  the  petals  fade,  ^^^^ ^^^'l ,  ^^^^ruit  the  next  Spring.  ^  ^^     ^^ 

be  carefully  removed,  or  they  will  cause  the  del-       ^  ^^,^,,„,  ,,„ay  loam  is         '  ^^ " 


catc  o.»vns  of  reproduction  to  .lecay  before  ma- 
turity. A  flower  may  be  so  very  doub  e  as  not 
to  bear  seed  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  G.lly- 


A  warm  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  a  Straw- 
berry  bed.  A  low  and  damp  one  is,  of  all  the 
most  objectionable.     Though  warm  and  dry  m 


ol^;;  seed  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  G.lly-    ^^^'Z^  be  rendered  capable  of  re 
rtower  .,r  Stock  ;  but  .f  the  pistil  remands  ix^rfect,    "^ -"'^;,l,^„^^  ;„  j,,,  aryest  weather,  and  thr 


a,  it  usually  does,  seed  will  ensue. 

If  we  should  happen  to  have  a  change  from 


taining  moisture  in  the  dryest  weather,  and  this 
can  only  be  perfectly  accomplished  by  draining 


If  we  should  happen  to  have  a  change  from     •      ^J^^^^^  „  jue  latter  is  done  three  feet 

this  continual  min,  which  l'«^^»."' ^^'^  "' ""'l  I  jeep,  all  the  better. 

i„„,Uahlia8  will  re<,uire  watcrmg  n.  1  ot,  dry  w  ca  U  ^  ^.^^  ^,^^y  a^ess- 

h:r,whichisd«nebymakingasmalbas.nabou      J»' ^  ^,^,^  , J„„^  ^j,  objectionable.    Wood 
the  plant,  lilling  it  with  water  and  when  it  has    m  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  „,,„„^, 

thoilughly  soaked  away,  some  ^^^^  \  ^^^^^  ,„  „,ore  Advantageous, 
the  soil  should  IK.  drawn  back  as  lightly  as  pos  ^      i,^  fo,.  f„„ang  are  treated  in  pots,  as 

^^.  into  the  basin.    All  pl-ts  that  require  I      btraw^^^^^^^^^ 

watering  should  be  similarly  troatol.  t„„,ferred  to  the  oi«n  ground,  when  well  rooted 

Amateurs  may  have  some  -.-  o   <«e  shrub  ,  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^^         ^^  ,„        , 

they  may  desire  to  increase.    They  i  laj  now  be  ly^^^  i.^jter  plunged  in  the  ground  to 

r  r«  r  toot  a  fewUes  n.m  its   berry  gro,vt^^^  ^^^  ^,^^„  ,„^^  ,,„, 

hase,  a^d  burying  it  a  f^-.f  '^  ""f/ '^;;°^'  ,-,„t^o  having" farmed  a  good  strongcrown,  they 
„r  mto  a  pot  of  soil  provided  for  «'«  P"'^^;  I  ^  =  ^  ^  t^ke„  out  of  the  open  ground  and  grad- 
The  young  growing  p<..n  of  "'^1'-  ^''^  ^h  I  ually  rii«.ned  by  withholding  water,-taking 
taken  out  in  the  oiH-ration.  By  the  J=  =' ^'  1  /j,,_^t' j^  is  not  done  so  suddenly  as  to  make 
,..„de  of  making  the  slit,  "^ /^e-a  "umber  of  he  e  b.a  ^^  ^.^^  ^^_^^^  ^^^^^ 
.Uoots  will  IK>  broken  and  spo.  ed  Anything  the  p  ^^,  ^^^  ^  ^^  .^^^  ^^,^^  ^_.^^^^ 
can  be  propagated  by  layers ;  and  it  is  an  cxce  w^  j  ^aves  for  a  slight  protection 
1  „t  rnoUe  ot  raising  rare  things  that  can  be,  but    tovcicu  wiu      J    _^  ^, „„.„tn force 


with  difficulty,  incrcasi'd  by  any  other. 

Ve  need  scarcely  repeat  our  frequent  instruc- 
tions how  to  trim  hedges-if  they  have  not  been 
raided  to,  do  it  now.__  Make  the  base  abou 


coveieu   vYim  "ij  *-"' —   -  -  -'  .    r      « 

from  the  frost  till  wanted.  Many  commence  to  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  they  are 
brou'-ht  into  the  greenhouse  and  must  be  set  near 
the  glass.    A  high  temperature  is  fatal.    45°  to 


attended  to,  do  it  now.    Make  the  base  about    inc  b—      ;     °  ;  ^^^^    ^„a  55«  to  00% 

our  feet  wide  cutting  with  a  sharp  scyt  -  »P  to    oO  .s    uffi  icnt  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^_ 

an  angle  at  the  top  five  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,    ^^en  'h  ^„/        ^cd  against  Red  Spi 


so  that  there  are  but  two  faces. 

Gladioluses  are  very  liable  to  a  disease  like 

rust  in  wheat,  which  destroys  its  fo  .age.    Sul- 

r„r  s  the  test  remedy ;  and  if  this  does  not 

pnur  IS  i_,,„„  cV^nulfl  l>e  cut  awav 


fluently  syringed,  and  guarded  against  Red  Spi- 
der, which  is  their  greatest  pest.  Where  there 
is  not  the  convenience  of  a  a  greenhouse  to  force 
Strawberries,  they  may  be  had  a  few  weeks  car- 


ruris  the  best  -^f  >' ^ -^ '^.^^  cutl^   hTertrn^^^ -^ 
Iheck  its  progi^ss  the  lea-s  sh  "Id  »-  -'  -  ^     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^J^  planting  out  as  already  de- 


rsTon  ;r  t^e  :^c^ion  is  seen,  as  it  soon  spreads 
through  a  full  collection. 


to  the  south-east,  planting  out  as  already  de- 
scribed, for  garden  culture,  and  then  setting  a 


glass  frame  over  them.  The  nearer  the  frame 
and  glass  can  be  brought  to  the  soil,  the  better 
and  earlier  will  the  crop  be.  Protecting  from 
frost  in  winter  also  adds  to  the  earliness  of  the 
crop.  The  earliest  variety  to  be  had  in  the  local- 
ity should  be  employed. 

The  thinning  of  fruit,— watching  of  insects, 
especially  borers  in  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Apple 
and  Peach, — and  summer-pruning,Jare  the  main 
subjects  of  attention  at  this  particular  season. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  very  good,  as  may  be  noted 
by  a  weak  growth  of  the  trees,  a  surface  manur- 
ing may  be  yet  given  with  advantage.  Every 
day's  experience  more  decidedly  shows  the  great 
advantages  to  the  pomologist  of  this  method  of 
applying  manure. 


— •» 


IVEGETABLE  GAIIDEX. 

Beans  and  Peas  may  still  be  sown,  if  done  at 
once,  with  a  fair  chance  for  a  late  crop.  The 
earliest  kind  of  corn  may  also  be  sown  with  a 
chance  of  its  coming  into  use,  if  it  escape  the 
grub.    Drumhead  Cabbage  and  Savoy  may  also 


be  set  out  still  in  good  rich  soil,  where  they  wil 
yet  have  time  to  head  before  frost  in  the  Middle 
States. 

The  main  crops  requiring  attention  now  will 
be  Celery,  Endive  for  salad,  and  Turnips.  The 
latter  merely  to  have  a  few  early.  August  being 
the  season  for  the  chief  or  staple  crop. 

So  many  hints  have  been  given  on  Celery  cul- 
ture in  our  columns  that  we  need  not  olfer  any 
here.  There  have  been  many  ways  recommended 
for  staking  and  supporting  Tomatoes.  The 
finest  fruit,  and  indeed,  the  heaviest  crops,  are 
obtained  by  allowing  them  to  trail  on  the  ground. 
The  soil  between  the  rows  being  first  heavily 
mulched  with  short  grass  from  the  lawn  mowings 
to  teen  the  fruit  clean.  This  method  is  comin*' 
into  almost  general  practice  in  this  neighborhood, 
through  its  tested  excellence. 

Where  they  grow  too  rank,  and  the  branches 
mat  too  closely,  they  should  be  thinned  out. — 
Nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  many  shoots  grow 
together,  either  in  this  or  any  crop. 

Beets  may  still  be  sown  for  winter  use,  if  the 
crops  sown  last  month  are  likely  to  be  deficient. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE   IMPORTANCE  OF   DIRECTING 
GRAPE  CUI/rURE  TO  THE    PRO- 
DUCTION OF  CHEAP  WINE. 

BY  COL.  J.  II.    SULLIVAN,  SYKESVILLE,  MD. 

Read  before  the  Pa.  Jlort.  Societif,  A^iril  Itli,  '08. 

The  rapidly  expanding  cultivation  of  the  Grape 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  so  many  failures 
and  so  much  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  has  be- 
come a  question  not  only  of  public  economy,  but 
carries  with  it,  also,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  moral 
influence  of  an  enlarged  production,  and  necessa- 
rily increased  consumption  of  wine  by  our  people. 

With  many,  this  inquiry  begets  apprehension 
of  overwhelming  evil ;  with  others,  confidence 
and  satisfaction  as  to  the  favorable  effects,  even 
in  a  moral  sense,  resulting  from  such  increased 
consumption.  The  former  class  of  minds  refers 
to  the  association  of  wine  (through  all  the 
historic  ages)  with  debauchery  and  drunkenness; 
the  latter,  assuming  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  designed  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
support,  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  claim 
that  a  perversion,  by  adulteration  or  otherwise, 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  grape,  should  not 
be  brought  in  judgment  against  the  use  of  pure 
wine,  any  more  than  the  convertibility  of  cereal 


products  into  alcohol  should  militate  against  the 
use  of  bread. 

It  would  be  profitless  to  inquire  how  far  the 

kinds  of  wine,  which  called  forth  the  anathemas 
of  the  wise  King  of  old,  were  modified  by  peculi- 
arities of  manufacture.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour,  in  consenting  to  convert 
water  into  wine,  saw  no  evil  in  its  use.  Indeed, 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  power  in  the  case  im- 
plies approval ;  for  his  miracles  were  certainly  not 
intended  as  vain  or  idle  displays  of  divine  author- 
ity. Some,  also,  of  his  most  suggestive  illusti*a- 
tions  refer  to  the  vine,  as  typical  of  fruitfulness, 

goodness  and  beauty. 

It  may  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 

that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  no)i  wine  grow- 
ing countries,  is  of  but  little  hygeian  benefit,  and 
in  many  cases,  of  doubtful  moral  influence  ;  but 
into  such  countries  wine  is  usually  introduced  as 
a  luxury,  and  not  as  a  healthful  beverage  or  resto- 
rative. To  suit  the  demands  of  those  pecuniarily 
able  to  indulge  in  it  as  luxury,  it  is  modified  by 
manipulating  and  adulterations,  which  merely 
pamper  the  taste,  instead  of  refreshing  and  re- 
pairing the  wastes  of  the  body,  and  thus  tend  to 
demoralization. 
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In  such  countries  "  The  Wine  Cup  "  is  a  gene- 
ric term,  and  is  typical  of  tlie  temptations  and 
evil  influence  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Ihit  in  j 
wine-growing  countries  the  phrase  has  no  proper 
synonym  ;  for,  there,  the  universal  testimony  of 
travellers  is  to  the  elTect  that  drunkenness  is  a  rare 
vice,  and,  when  it  does  present  itself,  is  not  often 
attrihuted  to  the  use  of  lo'ine.  It  is  a  matter  of 
remark  that,  in  the  Hotels  and  Restaurants  of 
France,  and  other  wine  districts  of  Europe,  the 
guests,  from  non  wine-producing  countries, 
generally  call  for  a  class  of  * 'heady  "  and  intoxi- 
cating wines  ;  while  those  "  to  the  manor  horn  " 
almost  invariably  use  such  as  are  less  tempting 
to  an  intoxicated  or  corrupted  taste,  but  really 
far  more  refreshing  and  healthful — the  kind  to 
which  is  given  the  term  vln  ordinaire.  This  pre- 
ference for  the  lower  priced  wines  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor  or  middle  class,  who  might  naturally 
be  governed  by  motives  of  economy, but  is  equally 
shared  by  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic,  from 

hygeianic  considerations. 

With  most  of  the  laboring  class  it  is  a  regular 

beverage  at  the  table,  taking  the  place  of  tea  and 
coffee,  as  consumed  by  the  corresponding  class  in 
the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  such 
wines,  at  first  class  hotels  in  Paris,  is  one  franc 
per  bottle  ;  and  as  used  by  the  laboring  and  mid- 
dle class,  about  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon. 

As  thus  illustrated,  the  habits  of  people  who 
use  wines  that  refresh  without  inebriating, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  consumption  of  what 
is  manufactured  expressly  to  please  the  palate, 
regardless  of  the  results,  make  the  true  point  of 
divergence  between  the  proper  and  improi)er  use 
of  wines  as  a  beverage.  For  it  seems  that  a 
taste  and  demand  for  some  kind  of  beverage  is 
universal  with  all  races  of  men  ;  and  the  exhila- 
rating sense  resulting  from  what  is  taken  to  re- 
fresh and  repair  the  wasted  tissues  of  the  body, 
becomes  the  origin  of  debasing  habits,  where  the 
high  cost  of  pure  wine  drives  us  to  the  use  of  a 
less  expensive,  but  more  dangerous,  substitute. 

Universality  in  the  use  of  wine  in  the  wine 
districts  of  Europe,  is,  unquestionably,  the  true 
explanation  of  the  rarity  of  drunkenness  in  those 
countries ;  but  to  undue  universality  of  use,  wines 
must  be  largely  and  cheaply  produced.  Philan- 
thropy and  patriotism  both  claim,  from  the  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  grape  grower  in  the 
United  States,  the, direction  of  his  attention  to 
the  producing  of  wine  cheap  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  the  brutaliidng  drinks  now  so  generally 
consumed.     And  as  corollary  to  this,  it  is  a  ques- 


tion whether  the  production  of  Jine  wine,  so  ar- 
dently lioped  for  and  urged  by  eminent  horticul- 
turists, as  the  great  desideratum,  should  not 
subordinate  itself  to  the  other  considerations.  A 
fine  wine  would  gratify  the  luxurious  tastes  of 
the  rich ;  and,  like  the  fine  wines  of  Europe, 
would  be  cellared  solely  for  the  use  of  the  rich ; 
but  this  class  of  our  population,  having  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  countries  to  choose  from,  can  afford 
to  defer  the  requirements  of  luxury  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  want — moral,  hygcjianic  and 
economic — overshadowing  the  less  favored  por- 
tions of  our  people. 

As  a  guide  to  grape  growers,  it  is  important  to 
determine  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  wine 
which  could  be  properly  introduced  for  universal 
consumption.  The  following  points  would  proba- 
l)ly  cover  the  necessities  of  the  case,  namely  :  It 
should  have  a  well-defined  taste  ;  should  be  of 
moderate  strength,  so  as  to  keep,  with  ordinary 
cellarage,  a  limited  period,  hut  not  to  he  so  (jood  a 
keeper  as  to  allow  any  inducement  for  the  producer 
to  hold  for  hetter  markets ;  it  should  ripen  m  the 
shortest  possible  time,  so  that  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  should  be  rated  at  a  minimum. 
The  variety  of  Grapes  from  which  to  make  it, 
should  be  thoroughly  hardy,  and  of  universal 
adaptability  ;  easy  of  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, prolific  and  constant,  even  under  partial  ne- 
glect. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  any 

specific  variety  should  l)e  adopted,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we 
must  recognizea  variance  of  taste  even  in  the  uned- 
ucated. Whatever  the  future  may  develope  how- 
ever, we  have  already  one  variety  of  gra^xi — the 
Concord— that  could  respond  pretty  fairly  to  the  in- 
dicated requisites.  Of  this  grape,  reasonably  good 
cultivation  will  make  100  bushels  to  the  acre — or 
say  400  gallons  of  wine.  Allowing  SlOO  for  labor 
and  interest  on  capital,  this  wine  could  be  pro- 
duced at  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  still  pay  a 
larger  profit  than  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural 
labors  of  the  country.  And  50  cents  per  gallon 
would  place  it, within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country,  as  readily  as  20  cents  per 
gallon  would  perform  a  similar  ollice  in  France 
or  Germany. 

But,  while  50  cents  per  gallon  would  represent 
the  nominal  value  of  the  wine,  universality  of  use 
might  not  be  achieved,  unless  the  agricultural 
population  should  supply  itself;  which  it  could 
do  with  as  much  ease  as  New  England  liirmers 
used  to  lay  in  their  year's  stock  of  cider,  without 


i 


feeling  the  cost  of  its  production. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  great 
skill  in  the  manufacture,  and  expensive  cellarage 
for  the  care  of  wine,  are  required.  To  make  a 
fne  wine,  this  is,  doubtless,  true ;  but  my  own 
experience  indicates  that  neither  provision  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  manufacture  of  a  good  common 
wine — care  and  tidiness  being  the  necessity  first, 
next  ordinarily  good  cellarage, and  then  letting  the 
wine  alone  till  it  has  fined  itself,  which  will  be  with- 
in the  first  six  months.  Any  time  after  fining,  it  is 
ripe  enough  for  use  as  a  cheai)  and  wholesome 
wine. 

So  far  my  remarks  have  had  relation  to  the 
moral  side  of  the  question  ;  but  its  economical 
features  are  not  less  interesting. 

France,  with  a  population  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  three  millions  of 
its  i>eople  engaged  in  wine  growing,  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  about  one  thousand  millions 
of  gallons,  and  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
estimated  value.  Here  is  a  product  nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  a  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  South,  and  second  to  no 
other  exportable  production  of  any  one  country. 
It  will  be  noti(;ed  that  this  vast  interest  evidently 
revolves,  principally,  upon  the  annual  production 
of  cheap  wines  ;  for  they  must  be  the  predomina- 
ting feature  to  bring  down  the  whole  to  the 
average  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  as  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  crop  indicates. 

It  may  seem  a  good  deal  to  assume  that  the 
wine  production  of  the  United  States  shall,  within 
any  reasonable  period,  equal  that  of  France, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  average  product ; 
but  wiih  g(>iieral  similarity  of  climate,  and  a  na- 
tional emrgy  that  leaps  towards  results  in  one 
lifetime,  which  it  may  have  taken  centuries  in 
Europe  to  accomplish,  there  is  nothing  to  discour- 
age the  hoix;  of  a  sometime  rivalry  with  France 
in  this  specialty. 

As  a  people,  we  are  impatient  of  delay  in  re- 
sults. In  vine  cultivation,  much  has  been 
achieved,  for  a  beginning  ;  but  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  needs  of  the 
country  can  only  be  properly  responded  to  by  the 
rapid  and  large  production  of  cheap  wines,  rather 
than  by  an  impatient  struggle  for  wines  ol  such 
excellence  as  to  satisfy  the  rich  and  the  fas- 
tidious, but  striking  above  the  heads  of  the  com- 
monality 
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THE  FLOWERS. 

A  friend  hands  us  the  following  lines  from  an 
English  source,  justly  remarking  that  it  will  as- 
suredly interest  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
dener''s  Monthly : 

THE  FLOWERS. 
"WluMi  God  to  man  a  beint?  yave, 

'Tvvus  with  a  garden  fair; 
His  ttrst-drawn  breath  was  from  a  wave 

Of  odor- wafted  air. 

As  visions,  at  his  spirit's  birth 

Tlxe  tender  eyelids  burst. 
He  saw  from  out  his  Idndred  earth 

The  flowers  had  risen  first. 

'Mid  clustering  vines  and  trees  that  wooed 

His  new  created  sight, 
Were  fruits  for  rich,  salul)riou8  food; 

The  flowers  for  his  delight. 

And  these  were  fed  from  living  springs 

Baptized  with  holy  dew ; 
And  softly  fanned  by  angeis'  wings, 

In  beauty  while  they  grew. 

They  shone,  a  glorious  volume  spread, 

For  all  his  peaceful  hours; 
The  first  sweet  l)Ook  man  ever  read 

Was  of  the  leaves  of  flowers. 

Pure  thoughts  of  his  Almighty  friend, 

Witlj  radiance  from  al)Ove, 
Were  on  its  countless  pages  penned 

Its  Autlior's  name  was  Love. 

When  A«lani  was  condemned  to  leave 

His  blissful  native  bowers, 
To  soothe  him  and  the  sorrowing  Eve, 

God  spared  them  still  the  flowers. 

For,  quickly  as  an  angel  speeds. 

Before  them  there  had  fiown 
Myriads  of  Eden's  swift-winged  seeds, 

All  earth  with  flowers  was  strewn. 

Tlieir  smiles  along  the  exiles'  way. 

And  spicy  breath  they  gave; 
Wlien  cold  in  deatli  and  dust  he  lay, 

Tliey  gatliered  o'er  his  grave. 

WMien  Christ  to  earth  in  meekness  came. 

With  soul-redeeming  power. 
He  chose  a  home  which  bore  a  name 

Whicli  signifles  a  flower. 

The  lily  bells  that  beauteous  hung 

Where  passed  his  infant  days. 
Had  each  a  pure  and  truthful  tongue 

To  give  their  Maker's  praise. 

And  eartliward  as  they  lowly  bend. 

Like  vials,  o'er  the  sod. 
They  poured  sweet  odors  as  a  cloud 

That,  mountiu ;,  rose  to  God. 

The  while  on  countless  airy  stems. 

As  censers,  many  a  cup 
Like  gold,  and  pearl,  and  bright-hued  gems, 

Fresh  incense  oflTered  up. 
When  by  his  lips  the  precept  taught, 

His  Father's  will  revealed, 
He  chose,  to  image  forth  his  thought, 

"  The  lilies  of  the  field." 
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Anfl  'tis  his  church  that,  like  the  "  Rose 

Of  Kharon,"  swoot  .and  fair, 
Or  lily  of  the  valley,  grows 

Alone  beneath  Ills  cure. 

If  thus  our  Saviour  loved  the  flowers, 
AikI  tlicnce  pure  synjbols  drew, 

Must  not  a  love  like  Jlis  he  ours 
Whih*  we  to  hira  are  true? 

If  they  delijijhted  man  before 

Hi8  eye  had  dropped  a  tear; 
Sliall  we  not  worship  God  the  more 

Wliile  they  surround  us  here? 

Made  perfect  by  Almighty  skill, 

As  tliey  in  Kd<m  bloomed. 
They  brigliten  all  our  paths,  and  still . 

Our  vital  air  perfume. 

Tbnt  Itook  of  thousand  l)eautPOUS  dyes 

Presents  his  love  and  power, 
AViiose  hand  sustains  earth,  sea  and  skies, 

Ilec'orded  in  the  tlower. 


DTSCOVETIY  OF  TURSII'S  JOURNAL. 

The  manuscript  Journal  of  the  eminent  bota- 
nist, Frederick  Pursli,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  among 
some  papers  accompanying  the  herbarium  of  the 
late  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton. 

An  entry  occurs  on  the  first  page  of  this  man- 
uscript, made  ])robably  by  the  executor  of  Dr.  B., 
viz  :"MS.  Journal  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  the 
North  eastern  j)arts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  By  an  unknown  person, 
who  api)ears  to  have  been  a  German,  &  a  friend 
of  the  late  Dr.  Benj.  S.  Barton. 

Found  among  the  Books  of  Dr.  Barton  after 
his  death  in  1817." 

Being  the  acting  Librarian  of  the  Society,  this 
interesting  little  volume  has  recently  fallen  under 
my  eye  :  and  my  attention  was  directed,  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  previously  seen,  and  casually 
read,  the  manuscript,  to  a  remark  which  occurs 
under  date  of  July  20th : 

"  Mr.  Geddes  brought  me  to  a  deep  valley, 
about  (»ne  mile  from  his  house,  where  we  ascend- 
ed a  steep,  very  rocky  hill ;  there  large  masses  of 
rock  seem  to  be  piled  up  or  tumbled  over  one  and 
another,  in  such  a  confused  manner,  that  it  has 
left  large  chasms  l)etween  them,  which  sometimes 
appear  like  caves." 

After  enumerating  a  number  of  plants  collect- 
ed, he  continues:  "And  what  1  thought  most  of, 
Asplenium  scolopendrium  This  Fern,  which  I 
don't  find  mentioned  by  any  one  to  grow  in 
America,  I  always  had  a  notion  to  be  found 
here,  and  indeed  I  was  quite  rejoiced  to  find  my 
prejudice  so  well  founded  in  truth." 


And  upon  his  reading  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Paine,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and 
Arts,  for  September,  1800,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Scolopendrium  otlicinarum,  by  Mr.  Pursh,  and 
connecting  and  comparing  the  two  paragraphs, 
the  paternity  of  the  MS.  proved  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Pursh.  But  I  tind  other  confirmatory  evidences 
of  this  fact.  The  Journalist  relates,  that  he  had 
written  to  Dr.  Barton— had  received  letters  from 
him  on  several  occasions,  conveying  the  means 
for  prosecuting  his  explorations  ;  and  that  he  had 
consigned  packages  of  plants  to  Dr.  Barton  from 
time  to  time. 

To  settle  the  point,  reference  is  made  to  the 
following  paragraph,  in  the  Preface  to  F.  Pursh's 
*' Flora  Americaj  septentrionalis,"  p.  viii: 

'^Within  this  period  I  had  also  formed  a  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
&c.,  whose  industrious  researches  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Natural  History  are  so  well- 
known  to  the  literary  world I  was  en- 
abled, by  the  kind  assistance  of  this  gentleman, 
to  take  a  more  extensive  range  for  my  botanical 
excursions." 

"The  following  season,  180G,  (1807,  evidently, 
— the  labels  on  the  original  plants  in  the  herba- 
rium, also  an  entry  in  the  MS.,  bear  that  date,) 
I  went  in  like  manner  over  the  Northern  States, 
beginning  with  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  extending  to  those  of  New  Hampshire." 

This  Journal  1  propose  to  copy  for  the  Garden- 
er^s  Monthhf,  having  obtained  permission 
to  give  it  publicity. 

The  terse,  quaint,  simple  and  peculiar  language 
renders  it  the  more  interesting.  It  exhiljits  the 
character  of  t  e  man  in  the  light  of  an  out-spoken 
kind  hearted  person.  To  alter  and  anglicize  its 
idiomatic  phrases— to  correct  the  many  misspelt 
words,  or  change  the  structure  of  the  sentences, 
would  deprive  it  of  half  its  interest.  I  therefore 
purpose  giving  it  verbatim  et  literatim ^  and  con- 
ceive the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  please,  amuse,  and 
instruct  your  readers. 

Mr.  Pursh  was  born  at  Tobolski,  in  Siberia, 
and  was  educated  at  Dresden.  He  resided  in  this 
country  from  1799  to  1811,  during  which  time  he 
made  various  botanical  excursions.  He  went  to 
England  and  published  his  Flora.  He  returned 
to  America,  and  while  engaged  in  collecting  ma- 
terial for  a  Canadian  Flora,  died  at  Montreal, 
June  11,  1820,  aged  46  years. 

Tugs.  P.  James. 
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JOURNAL. 

3f«i/ 2G.— Prepared  myself  for  the  youmey,  & 
l)ut  my  things  to  the  stage  otfice,  in  which  place 
1  stayd  over  night. 

27. — At  4  o'clock  this  morning  we  left  Phila- 
delphia, the  stage  being  remarkable  full  of  pas- 
sengers &  goods,  which  made  it  very  disagreable 
travelling ;  the  road  about  25.  m.  from  the  city 
got  bad  &  hilly  ;  we  brok  down  the  stage  twice, 
but  lukyly  without  any  injury  to  us  ;  arrived  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Easton.  Took  up 
lodging  at  Abraham  Horn's  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Swan.  All  this  day  I  dit  not  observe  anything 
in  flower  what  I  had  not  seen  about  Philada. 

28. — The  cramp  ride  in  so  full  a  stage,  &  the 
unaccustomed  shaking  of  the  body  by  the  bad, 
rough  roads  made  me  feel  more  sore  &  stirt*as  I 
would  have  been  if  travelled  on  foot.     I  delivered 
my  letter  to  Judge  Wagener,  who  promised  to 
give  me  all  assistance  in  his  power.     Crossed  the 
Lehigh  and  ascended  a  very  steep  rock  opposite 
the  town  ;  vegetation  here  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
later  than  at  Philada.     In  flower,  Sisyrinchium 
mucronatum  Mx.;  Azalea  nudifl.,  Cornus  Flori- 
da, Cerastium  vulgatum  &  glabrum  P.,  Carex,  2 
or  3  species  ;   Arabis  lyrata,  Veronica  arvensis 
&  serpyllifolia,  Arenaria  serpyllifolia,  Senecio  ob- 
ovatus  Muhl.,  Viola  palmuta,  pedata,  cucullata, 
Erigeron  pulchelluni,   Mx.;    Krigia  Virginica, 
Phlox  subulata.   Geranium  maculatum,  Oxalis 
corniculata,  Potentilla  reptans.      This  plant  I 
never  could  satisfy  myself  about  its  species  ;    it 
grows  very  common  about  Philada.  on  dry  hills. 
The  hills  about  here  are  generally  covered  with 
Hemlock  Spruce  and  Cedars,  mixed  with  Oak. 
Beginning  to  flower — Hydrophyllum  canadense, 
Arenaria  setacea,  Muhlb.;  Scandix  dulcis.     Out 
of  flower — Mitella  diphylla,  Arabis  falcata. 

On  a  walk  up  the  Lehigh  I  observed^nothing 
remarkable,— a  few  trees  of  the  Nazareth  Quer- 
cus  macrocarpa,  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from 

town. 
29. — Took  an  excursion  up  the  Bushkill  Creek, 

Observed  the  former  plants,  together  with  Aqui- 
Icgia  canadensis.  Senecio  obovatus  very  frequent- 
ly occurs  here  without  ray,  &  seems  to  be  at  first 
appearance  a  difierent  plant.  Cratagus  glandu- 
losa,  Oxalis  violacea,  Convallariapolygonatum(?) 
&  racemosa  ;  Hypoxis  orecta,  a  six^cies  of  Silene, 
Lithospermum  arvense  in  great  plenty  ;  a  species 
of  Viola  with  very  long  spur,  not  described,  but 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  I  have  seen  this  plant  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Hamilton  among  the  rari- 
ores  of  the  mountains.    In  the^sanie  range  of  hills 


I  observed  another  species,  a  much  taller  plant, 
&  the  spur  shorter  and  thicker,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  the  V.  debilis,  Mx.  The  banks  of  this 
Creek  are  covered  with  Hemlock,  Oak,  Hickory, 
and  here  and  there,  Betula  lanulosa.  I  found  a 
few  bushes  of  Dirca  palustris,  which  I  did  not  ex- 
pect here.  The  banks  are  covered  with  Cacalia 
reiiiformis — Hypoxis  erecta  in  tlower. 

30.— Mr.  AVagner  was  endeavoring  to  get  me 
an  opportunity  of  getting  my  trunk  forwarded  be- 
yond the  Water  Gap ;    about  noon  we  found  a 
wagon  going  that  way  &  I  sent  it  off,  intending 
to  go  to-morrow  the  same  rout.     After  dinner  1 
took  an  excursion  on  the  Yersey  side,  but  ob- 
served nothing  new.     I  ascended  two  very  steep 
rocks  below  Easton  near  the  viver,  which  con- 
vinced me  so  much  more  in  my  Idea  which  1  had 
made  before,  of  the  River  Delaware  having  been 
of  a  much  larger  size  in  former  ages  then  it  is 
now.     The  bed  of  the  river  is  plainly  seen,  &  the 
fields  on  the  east  side  are  covered  with  rounted 
stones,  similar  to  a  river  getting  dry  ;  those  fields 
may  extend  about  half  a  mile,  &  in  some  places 
a  mile  &  a  half,  &  are  about  from  20.  to  40.  feet 
hisrher  than  the  highest  fresh  now  showing.    The 
rocks  I  had  ascended  seem  to  have  l)een  Islands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  old  river,  &  have  all 
the  signs  of  their  sides  having  been  washed  up- 
wards of  50.  feet  high  from  the  water,  if  not  a 
creat  deal  more.     These  rocks  are  covered  with 
ferns  of  the  common  sorts,  &  shrubby  trees  com- 
mon to  this  neighborhood.     The  view  fr  m  those 
rocks  is  most  charming— the  neat  town  of  Easton 
with  its  surrounding  hills,  the  junction  of  the 
Lehi<'h  with  the  Delaware,  on  the  last  of  which 
an  elegant  new  bridge  has  been  erected  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  one  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Phil- 
ada. &  the  view  of  the  distant  mountains  over  all 
this  is  most  charming. 

(lb  be  Continued.) 
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HISTORY  OF   THE  SOULARD  CRAB. 

BY  JAS.  G.  SOULARD,  GALENA,  ILLS. 

My  friend.  Dr.  E.  D.  Kittoe,  of  this  city,  first 
called  my  attention  to  a  notice  of  the  Soulard 
Crab  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  April,  p.  120. 
Finding  vou  did  not  know  its  origin,  I  take  plea- 
sure  in  informing  you  how  it  originated.  Near 
St.  Louis,  some  twenty  five  years  since,  a  thicket 
of  our  common  American  Crab  trees  was  cut 
down,  and  the  ground  cultivated  two  years. 
Culture  Ixiing  discontinued,  another  Crab  thicket 
spranof 
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Whf-n  bearing,  one  tree  (the  identical  kind  now 
called  Soulard  Crab)  was  discovered.  The  fruit 
astonished  me,  and  I  immediately  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  stock,  on  which  it 
thrives  admirably,  and  disseminated  it  among 
my  friends— a  desirable  novelty.  1  here  is  nothing 
Siberian  about  it. 

It  is  to  me  conclusive  that  this  Crab  is  the  off- 
spring of  an  accidental  hybridization  of  the  Wild 
Crab  by  our  common  cultivated  Apple.  The 
tree,  its  habit,  increased  size  of  treeandfruit,and 
decrease  of  acerbity,  convince  me  it  is  a  hybrid  : 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  first  instance  of  such 
a  cross.  It  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  Crabs  I 
have  seen.  Adding  sweetening,  it  is  delicious 
when  baked.  It  makes  the  most  excellent  pre- 
serves, jellies,  &c.,  imparting  its  delicate  taste 
and  crab  aroma. 

It  has  been  kept  sound  for  two  years  with  com- 
mon care,  I  am  informed.  I  know  it  will  stjind 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing  kept  in  a  darkish 
place,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  many  for 
eating  late  in  the  season. 

Excuse  this  hurried  notice— I  may  say  more 
about  it,  and  of  some  seedling  Apples  and  Pears, 
time  permitting. 
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SLIPS  OF  THE  PEN-MISPRINTS. 

BY  IIORTICOLA. 

The  humoristic  introductii.n  in  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Mmihhj^  to  the  question  concern- 
ing the  Liquid  CJ rafting  Wax,  the  rectipe  of  which 
1  published  in  the  Iforticulturist,  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  aside  from  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  correcting  an  error  whi«h  I  have  com- 
mitted. The  laborer  being  satisfied  with  nothing, 
although  he  had  bargained  for  one-seventh  of  the 
proceeds  from  a  piece  of  land  iie  had  worked  upon, 
Ixjcause  his  employer  told  him  those  proceeds 
amounted  only  to  one-ffth,  is  certainly  a  ludicrous 
and  funny  picture,  worth  the  error  which  caused 
its  reproduction. 

That  I  made  the  mistake  there  cannot  lx»  the 
least  doubt.  The  recipe  for  preparing  the  liquid 
iirafting  Wax,  I  succeeded,  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  in  obtaining  from  a  friend  in  Germanv. 
The  German  readers  of  the  Monthly  know  that, 
in  Germany,  the  word  ounce  is  only  common 
among  physicians  and  druggists ;  in  business, 
only  the  loth  is  used — this  being  the  name  of  a 
weight  of  4  drachms  ;  so  that  a  pound  is  said  to 
contain  .32  loths,  not  16  ounces. 
,    In  writing  for  the  American  public,  I  had  to 


reduce  the  loth  to  ounccH  ;  but  having  found  that 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol,  (5  loth),  recom- 
mended in  the  original  recipe,  made  the  mass 
less  than  semi-liquid,  like  thick  paste  or  dough, 
and  that,  in  this  state,  it  had  to  be  rubbed  on 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  I  increascjd  the  propor- 
tion of  it  to  3^  ounces,  equal  to  7  loth,  which  I 
called  ounces  by  mistake,  arising  from  the  change 
of  the  words  and  values.  In  the  Horticulturist  of 
1S02,  p.  115  and  IIG,  7  ounces  are  printed, instead 
of  7  loth=to  3^  ounces. 

Still,  3\  instead  <  f  2i  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  wax  liquid  to  be  laid  im  with  a  brush  ;  I  in- 
creased, therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol, 
gradually,  to  5  ounces,  which  makes  the  wax 
about  right ;  in  cold  weather,  6  ounces  will  not  be 
too  much. 

This  improvement  was  correctly  printed  in  the 

Horticulturist  of  1803,  p.  1G3.  Had  Mr.  Mead, 
(the  then  editor  of  that  magazine),  made  his  next 
bottle  according  to  this  improved  reciiie,  com- 
paring it  with  the  first,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  the  laborer.  Certainly  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  endorsing  my  blunder,  for  he  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  waste  any  time  in  com- 
paring and  controlling  the  occasional  statements 
of  his  correspondents. 

As  to  misprints,  the  public  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  see  anything,  of  a  certain  length,  printed 
correctly.  There  are  so  many  very  different 
causes  at  work,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  as  well 
as  of  the  printers,  that  books  perfectly  free  from 
such  blemishes  are  extremely  rare.  The  cele- 
brated Hebrew  Bible,  edited  by  Van  der  Hoogt, 
is  one  of  them.  The  proofs  were  seventy-five  times 
read  and  corrected,  by  Christian  as  well  as  by 
Jewish  scholars,  until  no  error  could  be  found. 
For  a  copy  in  my  possession,  the  only  one  I  ever 
saw,  I  would  not  take  a  Thousand  Dollars! 

And  yet,  even  in  this  book,  somebody  (in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century)  is  said  to  have 
discovered  three  very  slight  misprints  in  three 
minute  accents. 

A  second  work  without  an  error  in  it,  is  the 
"Works  of  Homer"  in  the  original  Greek,  issued 
from  the  press  of  Taitchnitz  in  Leipsic.  So 
confident  was  the  publisher  of  the  perfect  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  that  he,  in  the  public  prints,  of- 
fered a  reward  of  a  Ducat  (a  little  over  i?2)  for 
each  and  every  mistake  that  might  be  discovered 
after  the  offer  was  riiade.  He  had  to  pay  twenty 
three  Ducats,  three  of  which  a  pupil  of  mine 
earned.  Tauciinitz's  Homer  is  now  absolutely 
correct. 
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In  regard  to  myself,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
if  I  should  complain,  although  I  have  often  seen 
in  print  most  curious  things  imputed  to  my  pen, 
of  which  I  never  could  have  dreamt.  In  "Sketch- 
es from  Aarau,  in  Switzerland,"  where  I  travel- 
led a  number  of  years  ago,  I  intended  to  describe 
Zschokke's  House.  The  heading  of  the  para- 
graph, as  written  by  me,  read  :  "  The  Hungarian 
Hill— Zschokke's  House."  AVhen  I  received  the 
magazine  in  which  my  Sketches  were  published, 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  and  chagrined  to 
find  my  heading  (in  its  latter  part)  changed.  It 
read,  in  print,  "Zschokke's  Orare.''^ 

This  happened  when  the  venerable  Zschokke 
so  well  known  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was 
alive  and  in  unimpaired  health.  When  I  saw 
him  for  the  last  time,  a  few  years  after  his  grave 
had  been  paraded  in  print,  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  misprint.  He  had  noticed  it  before,  and 
we  had  a  hearty  laugh,  taking  it  as  a  good  omen, 
which  it  proved  to  be. 

My  friends,  knowing  my  alphabet,  do  not  com- 
plain about  the  illegibility  of  my  handwriting,  but 
others  do.  An  invitation  to  establish  a  Horti- 
cultural Society,  written  and  translated  by  me 
into  the  German,  was  presented  to  an  American 
clergyman ;  he  could  not  tell  the  English  from 
the  German  text,  written  by  the  side  of  it,  not- 
withstanding the  great  and  radical  difference  of 
the  German  letters  from  the  Latin  (English.)  If 
therefore,  printers  and  proof  readers  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  make  out  certain  words  in  my 
manuscript,  and,  consequently,  make  me  say 
what  I  did  not  think  of,  I  willingly  excuse 
them. 

In  re^rard  to  proper  names,  however,  and  quo- 
tations from  the  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  case  is  quite  diffei^nt.  I  write  such 
names  and  quotations  with  a  great  deat-of  care, 
80  that  any  one  that  knows  the  alphabet  may  be 
able  to  read  them.  Misprints  in  such  have  an 
ugly  look,  betraying  not  only  carelessness,  but 
what  is  worse,  ignorance.  I  was  horror-struck 
when  I  saw  the  two  lines  printed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  my  contributions  to  this  magazine.  They 
were  taken  from  Horace,  and  appeared  so  much 
mutilated  that  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  them 
without  a  gross  error. 

In  Mr.  Ilusmann's  Book  on  the  "Culture  of 
the  Grape  vine  and  on  Wine  Making,"  a  Mr. 
Petiol  is  mentioned.     The  same  Petiol  is  found 
in  one  of  the  Agricultural  Reports  ;  but  the  name 
of  the  French  gentleman  is  not  Petiol^  but  Pe- 

TIOT. 


Dr.  Warder,  in  his  "American  Pomology,"  p. 
98,  is  made  to  say  that  Leport  invented  the 
Liquid  Grafting  Wax,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  the  name  of  the  discoverer  is  not  "Leport," 
but  L^homme-Lefort,  asCarriere  spells  it  ('5  Ouide 
pratique  du  Jardinier  multiplicateur,  p.  258,)  or 
Lhomme-Lefort,  according  to  Dubreuil,  (5  Cours 
Elemeniaire,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  103.) 

I  leave  off  here,  though  I  could  fill  many  pages 
with  similar  matter.  For  their  own,  as  well  as 
for  the  honor  of  this  country,  I  wish  that  com- 
positors and  proofreaders  would  exercise  a  little 
more  care. 

But  why  should  he  complain,  after  all  ?  There 
is  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  in  existence,  pre- 
served in  the  immense  libriry  at  Wolfenbuttel ; 
all  the  other  copies  were  carefully  destroyed.  In 
this  Bible  there  is  a  misprint  so  unique  and  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  surpasses  all  others  com- 
bined. In  the  Sixth  Commandment  the  word 
"not"  is  left  out. 


«•■*» 


COST  OF  KEEPING  HENS. 

BY  Mn.   J.    C.    THOMPSON,    TOMPKINSVILLE, 
STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

As  there  is  a  constant  clamor  against  "biddy" 
about  her  "eating  her  head  off,"  "Poultry  don't 
pay,"  etc,  permit  me  to  say  a  fiiw  words  in 
behalf  of  the  ever  fliithful  "  biddy."  In  the  first 
place  "biddy  "  is  charged  with  everything  that 
is  bad:  she  is  noisy,  mischievous  and  gluttonous  ; 
in  the  next  place,  she  is  seldom  indeed  credited 
with  an  ounce  of  the  nice  food  she  daily  produces 
for  our  tables  ;  she  is  often  half  fed  and  less  cared 
for,  and  yet  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances will  give  her  careless  owner  at  least  100 
eggs  a  year  and  often  125  to  150  lbs.  But  say  only 
100  at  8  to  the  pound  is  12^  lbs.  of  food,  returned 
to  her  careless  owner,  for  less  than  a  bushel  of 
grain  consumed  in  a  year,  (if  she  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  it  set  before  her).  Allowing  her  to  weigh  5 
pounds,  she  returns  her  weight  in  food  two  and 
a  half  times,  and  is  yet  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  year  ready  to  reproduce  her  kind,  and  repeat 
her  weight  in  eggs  more  than  twice  in  the  coming 

year. 
Quite  unlike  the  "grunter"  she  is  not  "  done 

for  "  "  salted  down  "  and  converted  in  a  "  non- 
producer  "  for  the  future.  She  still  lives,  to  give 
a  good  account  of  herself  in  daily  supplying  our 
tables  with  food  of  the  best  quality,  while 
poor  Porkey  is  "  done  gone  "  forever.  Now  I 
repeat  that  "  biddy  "  gives  more  weight  of  food 
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(and  of  the  best  kind  too)  for  the  grain  consumed 
than  any  other  animal  kept  on  a  farm.  What  1 
ask  is  that  a  strict  account  be  kept  of  all  the  e(j(js 
laid  as  well  as  the  food  consumed^  and  if  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  result  is  not  satisfactory 
then  all  would  be  justified  in  discarding 'biddy's' 
society  and  turning  their  grain  over  to  the 
*' swinish  multitude." 

For  the  information  of  them  that  don't  know, 
let  me  say  that  no  hen  that  has  a  decent  run, 
eats  a  bushel  of  grain  a  year,— all  my  tests  have 
been  made  when  they  could  get  only  the  grain 
fed  daily.  Large  fowls  like  Brahma,  eat  2j  oz. 
per  day  ;  small  birds  like  Leghorns,  eat  less  than 


to  pretend  to  lay  down  any  rule  or  say  why,  is 
impossible. 

The  Camellia,  Feastii  superba,was  a  sport  from 
Feastii.  I  took  of  the  branch  and  grafted  it  on  a 
stock,  and  by  that  means  secured  the  variety. 
It  is  like  Lady  Humes.  We  had  several  sports 
about  that  time  in  the  striped  varieties,  but  none 
worth  saving  ;  to  say  that  it  was  any  particular 
soil  or  treatment  being  the  cause  of  these  changes 
would  be  assuming  a  position  that  I  have  no 
ground  for,  though  at  the  same  time  having  the 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Shortly  after  the  war  with  England,  the  New 
Castle  Thorn  or  Cr(Btn{lus  EU'qMca  was  largely 


2  oz.  a  day  ;  that  is  about  seven  half  pecks  of   planted  round  the  City   of  Baltimore  for  live 
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grain  for  the  smaller  birds,  and  a  bushel  for  the 
large  kinds  ;  and  then  too  we  must  not  forget  that 
biddy  gives  us  a  fresh  mess  every  day,  besides 
furnishing  us  with  a  companion  for  the  pot  or 
oven  once  or  twice  a  week,  while  poor  porkey 
gives  us  fresh  only  one  a  year. 

I  must  close  by  stating  what  my  stock  gave  in 
eggs  for  Jan'y,  18G8.  120  hens  give  020  eggs  at 
50  cents  per  dozen,  wholesale  price,  51^  cents 
dozen,  §25,75  :  cost,  third  of  a  bushel  of  corn  per 
day,  at  81,50  per  bushel,  S15,50.  To  biddies 
credit  for  Jan'y.,  $10,25. 


«••— 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM 
BALTIMORE. 

BY   MR.   FEAST. 

In  the  November  No.  page  347,  is  an  account 
from  England  of  the  Barrington  Peach  bearing 
Nectarines  and  Peaches  on  the  same  wood.  1 
had  several  specimens  last  season  of  Nectarines, 
half  Nectarine  and  Peaches,  striped  as  though 
they  had  been  painted  with  a  rich  mahogany 
colored  paint,  on  two  Honest  John  peach  trees  ; 
the  location  a  rocky  knoll. 

In  1804  the  upper  branch  of  one  of  my  common 
Moss  rose  trees  produced  a  branch  of  single  light 
purple  roses,  the  capsule  very  large,  like  the 
Boursaltiana.  In  '05  a  second  branch,  and  in  '00 
the  whole  stem  ;  this  part  is  all  dead  leaving  a 
sucker  ;  wood  like  parent.  I  had  the  seed  from 
the  fruit  sown  at  the  nursery  and  had  several 
plants  from  it,  but  unfortunately  got  lost.  The 
White  Clifton  Moss  was  a  sport  from  the  common 
Moss,  originated  at  Clifton,  near  Bath,  Eng- 
land. The  soil  on  which  the  plant  was  growing 
was  calcareous  and  Hght.  We  can  see  these 
changes  in  trees  and  plants,  fruits  or  flowers,  but 


fences,  which  made  as  good  a  hedge  as  the  English 
Thorn;  these  did  well  until  1834,  when  vegetation 
appeared  to  be  exhausted ;  the  year  following 
the  hedges  were  nothing  but  a  mass  of  black  knots, 
like  the  black  knot  on  the  plum  tree.   Last  fall, 
on  passing  along  where  I  knew  that  many  of 
these  thorns  had  been  planted,  I  found  them  [the 
knots  V]  but  in  one  locality,  and  that  was  in  a  val- 
ley on  the  margin  of  a  belt  or  ridge  of  land  taking 
its  rise  at  the  Relay  House  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
running  north,  crossing  the  Frederick  road  east 
of  Catonsville,  and  approaching  the  City  at  the 
Park.     In  this  Park  there  is  the  best  rei)resenta- 
tion  of  the   Sylva  of  America,  excepting    the 
Mountain  Pine  and  seaboard  productions,  that 
I  have  ever  noticed  l)efore. 

On  this  belt  of  land  the  fruits  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  more  perfect,  and  the  Pear  less  affected 
with  blight,  than  any  other  section  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  I  supplied  a  friend  with  plants 
of  the  Melon  Strawberry  which,  at  that  time, 
was  considered  one  of  our  best  varieties.  I  could 
never  do  any  thing  with  it,  being  always  abor- 
tive ;  whilst  with  him  the  reverse,  and  the  fruit 
always  superior. 

Some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  back,  being  at 
Hunting  Ridge,  the  esuite  of  the  late  James 
Swann,  located  on  this  Ridge,  I  remarked  to  him, 
"why  did  he  not  have  that  heap  of  manure  moved 
away,  and  spread  on  the  grass  V"  His  answer 
was,  "AVhy  that's  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  40  feet  deep." 

This  heap  of  manure,  as  I  thought  it  was,  wa^ 


covered  with  high  weeds.     It  was  marl  of  some 

kind. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Black  Knot,  as 
it  is  called,  has  destroyed  the  Cherry  and  Plum 
trees  around  here.    When  it  first  made  its  ap- 


pearance, I  had  a  sucker  growing  near  the  house 
— it  was  4  feet  high,  with  six  branches  near  the 
top,  growing  horizontally.  With  this  tree  I 
concluded  to  pay  particular  attention  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  week  of  June 
these  branches  were  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  On 
examining  one  of  them,  I  found  the  bark  ru})- 
tured  an  inch  long,  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  stem.  Some  few  days  after  the  rupture  had 
filled  up  at  least  one  eighyi  of  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  bark.  I  cut  this  out  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  wood,  at  four  different  times,  until 
the  cessation  of  the  sap.  Every  one  of  the  shoots 
were  affected  like  this,  but  the  same  distance  from 
the  stem,  and  all  on  the  under  side. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

RY   WALTER   ELDER. 

Herbaceous  flowers  tbrm  a  principal  feature  in 
the  decoration  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  ; 
some  of  them  are  always  in  bloom,  and  constant- 
ly varying  in  appearance  by  the  development  of 
new  shades.  In  European  countries,  they  are 
frequently  placed  in  compartments  by  them- 
selves,— in  long  and  broad  borders,  or  in  large 
beds,  and  so  arranged  as  to  keep  up  a  bloom  all 
the  season,  and  make  a  diversity. 

Many  of  the  dwarf  species  are  used  as  edgings 
— such  as  Daisy,  Saxifraga,  Violet,  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Primrose,  Phlox  subulata,  Gen- 
tiana,  Sedum,  Iris,  &c.;  but  with  us,  the  most 
of  these  need  the  protection  of  a  frame,  with  sash 
and  shutter,  during  winter.  Those  that  are 
hardy  with  us  are  of  a  more  stately  growth. 
Dielytra  or  Dicentra  is  among  the  first  to  bloom, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Pceonia.  Early  Vernal 
Phlox,  Plumbago,  Iris,  Dianthus,  Antirrhinum, 
Aquilegia,  Lychnis,  Delphinium,  Aconitum, 
Dracocephaluin,  Pentstemon,  Veronica,  Yucca, 
Campanula,  Digitalis,  Eupatorium,  Spiraea, 
Funkia,  Aster,  (Phloxes  continue  in  bloom  for  0 
months,)  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  &c.,  keep  up 
a  constant  and  varied  bloom  from  March  till  De- 
cember. Hollyhocks  and  the  large  growing  Lilies 
are  also  mixed  among  them. 

Other  bulbous  plants  are  generally  grown  in 
beds  by  themselves ;  but,  when  planted  in  patch- 
es among  the  others,  they  make  a  very  attractive 
show.  They  all  flourish  upon  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  each  plant,  or  patch  of  bulbs,  should 
stand  so  tar  irom  its  neighbor  as  to  show  itself  to 


advantage,  and  form  a  thing  of  itself.  The  most 
dwarf  should  be  next  to  the  walks,  and  the  tallest 
farthest  off,  so  that  none  will  hide  the  beauties  of 
the  others. 

The  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  fragrant 
Annuals  are  too  numerous  to  mention  :  and 
among  the  tender  kinds  are  Pelargonium,  Salvia, 
Petunia,  Verbena,  Ileliotropium,  Cuphea,  Lo- 
belia, Maurandia,  Thunbergia,  Ipomea,  «&c., 
which,  when  planted  out  in  May,  keep  up  a  con- 
stant bloom  until  November,  when  they  are  dug 
up  and  potted,  and  are  sheltered  in  the  greenhouse 
all  winter. 


THE  CHINESE  YAM. 

Dioscorea  batatas. 


I.,  N.  Y. 


BY  TV.  R.  PRINCE,  FLUSHING,  L. 

This  Yam  is  a  native  of  the  northern  limits  of 
the  Temperate  Zone,  and  will  flourish 'in  the 
coldest  regions  of  our  country,  and  of  the  British 
Territories,  and  will  endure  everywhere  the  win- 
ters in  the  open  ground.  Its  produce  is  more 
than  double  the  crop  of  any  Potato,  and  it  never 
rots.  It  will  flourish  best  on  the  now  useless 
sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and 
of  the  entire  coast  range,  and  it  will  also  succeed 
on  any  other  soil  but  a  stiff  clay.  It  does  not 
require  replanting  annually,  but  reproduces 
abundant  crops  from  the  fragments  and  small 
tubers  which  are  left  in  the  earth.  There  can  be 
no  fragment,  however  diminutive,  that  will  not 
vegetate.  From  tubers,  the  roots  attain  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  four  to  six 
ounces.  From  sections  of  the  root,  such  as  used 
for  the  regular  crop,  the  roots  attain  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from 
half  a  pound  to  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  often 
more. 

A  plantation  of  this  Yam  is  in  China,  termed, 
"A  ixirmanent  Magazine  of  Food,"  and  the 
roots  may  be  dug  fresh  for  use  daily,  from  early 
spring  to  winter,  thus  furnishing  new  Yams  con- 
tinuously. It  is  more  palatable  than  the  best  Mer- 
cer, or  any  other  Potato.  Its  taste  and  flavor 
are  intermediate  between  the  finest  Potato  and 
Arrowroot,  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  farinaceous 
character,  and,  like  to  the  Potato,  it  is  devoid  of 
all  insipid  sweetness.  It  is  free  from  any  ligne- 
ous or  fibrous  substance,  and  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  not  being  subject  to  rot  or  decay, 
but  will  remain  perfectly  sound  and  excellent  in 
a  dry  state  for  a  year,  thus  rendering  it  exceed- 
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ingly  valuable  for  long  sea  voyages,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  scurvy.     It  is  much  more  nutriti- 
ous than  any  other  edible  vegetable  used  by  man, 
and  more  so  than  wheat  or  any  other  grain.     It 
is  the  only  vegetable  of  all  the  earth,  which  com- 
bines an  ample  portion  of  Azote,  the  grand  con- 
stituent of  animal  substances  which  imi)art  vigor 
to  the  nmscular  power  of  man  and  beast ;  and  it 
is  by  the  possession  of  this  essential  equivalent 
in  this  esculent,  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese nations,   whose  immense  populations  com- 
prise nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe. 

The  culture  of  this  most  estimable  and  produc- 
tive of  all  vegetables,  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  and  throughout  the 
sandy  region  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  are  of  a  character  precisely  adapted 
and  congenial  to  its  growth  and  development, 
and  where  the  crops  will  consequently  be  much 
greater  than  in  other  locations,  must  impart  a 
value  to  those  lands  which  no  one  has  yet  antici- 
pated ;  and  they  may  soon  command  higher 
rates  than  any  of  the  firm  soils  of  the  north  side 
of  the  Island,  or  of  the  upper  section  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  ground  for  planting  tubers  should  be  ren- 
dered mellow  and  permeable  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
inches,  and  for  roots  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
inches.  Old,  decayed  stable  manure,  or  decayed 
peat,  or  wood  mould,  should  be  mixed  moderate- 
ly throughout.  Over-manuring  is  injurious,  and 
Poudrette  is  unsuitable. 

The  season  for  planting  is  as  soon  as  the  freez- 
ing has  ceased,  and  the  ground  has  become  set- 
tled. Tt/ 6c r.s.— These  should  be  planted  in  a 
double  row— the  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  the 
tubers  t^n  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  12oo<8.— The 
sections  of  root  should  be  about  1^  inches  in  di- 
ameter. They  should  be  planted  in  a  double 
row — the  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  the  roots  at 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

There  is  no  plant  whose  culture  is  more  simple 
and  easy  than  that  of  this  Yam.  Its  extensive 
cultivation  promises  to  our  country  a  vast  and 
inexhaustible  resource,  derived  from  such  soils  as 
have  hitherto  been  the  most  unproductive  and 
unpromising.  It  will  sui^ersede,  and  far  more 
than  replace,  the  failing  and  uncertain  crops  of 
ihe  p  )tato,  with  the  addition  of  this  potent  and 
comprehensive  fact,  that  this  esculent  will  suc- 
ceed and  yield  ample  and  reliable  crops,  through- 
out all  the  northern  section  of  our  country,  where 


the  Potato  never  has  been  and  never  can   be 


grown. 


[We  endorse  much  of  what  Mr.  Prince  says  of 
this  root.  We  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  as  pop- 
ular as  any  other  vegetable.  Most  persons  we 
believe  like  the  fiavor  of  the  root.  Most  likely 
some  of  its  unpopularity  arises  from  its  roots 
running  so  deep,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
get  them  up  with  a  plow  or  any  machine  now  in 
use  ;  but  for  garden  or  spade  culture  this  is  not 
an  insurmountable  objection. — Ed.] 


GRAPE  GROWING  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  MR.  E.  FRYEll,  NAPERVILL?:,  ILL. 

The  spring  sales  of  gra;>e  vines  have  just  closed 
here  and  they  have  been  unusually  great.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reports  of  many  others  engaged  in 
the  trade  in  the  west,  it  is  fsiir  to  assume  that 
never  bef»)re  in  this  country  has  there  been  so 
creat  a  number  of  vines  sold  in  any  one  season 
as  this  spring.  The  demand  was  great,  but  the 
supply  was  equal. 

Vines  are  now  produced  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities, and  at  such  low  rates,  that  cuttings  are  no 
longer  used  by  amateurs  or  beginners.     Since 
the  award  of  the  (ireeley  prize  to  the  Concord, 
that  variety  has  been  in  much  greater  demand 
than  any  other,— so  much  for  a  name.     A  well 
ripened  Isabella,— as  it  ripens  here— is  a  grape 
of  much  better  quality.  The  Delaware  and  Hart- 
ford Prolific  are  in  much  demand  on  account  of 
their  earliness.     The  lona  is  less  popular  than 
it  has  been.     I  believe  this  variety  has  been  pre- 
maturely condemned  and  has  not  yet  had  justice 
done  it.     It  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  public 
knows,  there  has  not  been  a  grape  of  so  tine  qual- 
ity produced  among  all  our  native  seedlings.     A 
few    vines    planted    for     fruiting     two    years 
since,  give  promise  of  truit  this  season.     As  a 
test  of  the  healthiness  of  the  vines  I  may  men- 
tion that,  in  August  'G6,  I  had  a  large  number  of 
lona  and  Delaware  vines  growing  alongside  each 
other,  propagated  from  single  eyes  the  spring 
previously,  and  in  every  way  treated  alike.     A 
succession  of  cool  nights  after  very  warm  wea- 
ther, during  which  the  thermometer  jumixid  from 
a  night  temperature  of  78^  to  44"*,  produced  mil- 
dew all  over  the  block  of  Delaware,  while  the 
leaves  of  the  lona  were  uninjured  and  remained 
so  to  the  end  of  the  season.     This  is  a  particular 
instance  in  an  unfavorable  season.     The  regions 
hereabouts,and  extending  into  Iowa, are  tolerably 
free  from  mildew.  A  small  vineyard  of  Delaware 


bore  a  fine  crop  last  season,  and  carried  their 
leaves  through  till  late  October  frosts.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  if  the  lona  gets  as  fair  a  trial  as 
the  Delaware,  that  it  will  in  time  become  more 
popular  than  the  latter  variety. 

Rebecca  is  the  most  reliable  of  the  white  grapes, 
certainly  much  more  so  than  Cuyahoga,  which  is 
a  very  poor  grower.  Adirondac  has  proved  a 
failure.  Protected  m  the  ordinary  way  with  straw 
or  littery  manure,  the  roots  winter  kill ;  with  ex- 
tra protection,  it  will  survive ;  such  a  grape  is 
not  fit  for  general  cultivation.  Diana  is  a  splen- 
did grajx^  here,  and  on  gravelly  or  poor  soil  pro 
duces  fair  crop  of  fruit  ;  but  many  make  a  great 
mistake  in  planting  it  over  rich  soil,  which  cause 
an  immense  growth  of  wood,  but  little  fruit. — 
Some  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  suggesting  to  plant 
grapes  on  yoor  soil.  It  must  be  understood,  in  a 
western  sense — the  almost  unbounded  fertility  of 
our  soil  justifies  it. 

Many  are  going  into  the  business  of  grape 

growing,  and  I  presume  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  it  will  reap  their  reward.  The  severe 
cold  of  this  winter,  and  the  late  spring  frosts  are 
the  most  serious  disadvantages.  The  long  and 
generally  fine  fall  seasons  peculiar  to  this  region 
are  particularly  fiivorable  for  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  I  tliink  the  west,  north  and  south  are 
more  free  from  grape  mildew  than  the  east.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  many  to  know 
if  this  is  really  so,  and  to  what  extent.  There 
are  probably  enough  materials  published, if  some 
experienced  grape  man  would  collect  them  to- 
gether, many  useful  facts  might  be  i)laced  thereby 
before  the  public. 

[It  might  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  of 
what  we  have  5>aid  in  the  past  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  a  dry  soil  for  the  grai>e.  Poor  soils  are 
very  often  dry  ones  and  no  doubt  our  corres^wn- 
dcnt  attributes  to  poverty  what  is  rather  due  to 
freedom  from  water.  What  our  correspondent 
says  of  the  lona  is  also  just.  We  do  not  believe 
their  is  any  inherent  disease  in  it ;  and  when  it 
can  be  had  in  perfection,  it  is  to  our  taste  better 
than  any  native  grape,  and— though  perhaps  our 
taste  may  be  considered  vitiated— equal  to  any 
foreign  grape.  It  is  well  worth  taking  a  little 
extra  care  to  have  it  good,  and  it  certainly  re- 
quires more  care  than  most  other  grapes.  From 
our  last  years  experience,  we^  believe  that  entire 
freedom  from  water  lying  at  the  roots  would  be  all 
the  extra  care  it  would  want,  and  we  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  of  any  experiments  with  it  on 
raised  fcants.] 


BOTTLING  FRUIT. 

BY  MRS.  C.  E.   M.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

The  increased  attention  given  during  the  last 
few  years  to  putting  up  fruit  for  winter  use,  adds 
very  much  to  good  family  economy,  as  well  as 
increases  the  comforts  of  many  a  humble  home. 
I  have  had  such  gratifying  success  in  my  little 
way,  and  yet  sec  so  many  failures  in  the  experi- 
ments of  my  friends,  that  I  feel  a  temptation,  not 
to  be  resisted,  to  offer  you  a  few  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject for  your  valuable  Monthly, 

1  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  glass  jars,  but  as  you  know  of  late  years 
many  have  got  to  using  tin  cans.  This  is  on  ac- 
count of  cheapness.  They  cost  less  in  their  first 
cost,  and  it  is  also  given  out  in  their  fiivor  that 
they  never  break.  But  the  fruit  looks  so  pretty 
in  the  glass  jars  that  I  never  liked  to  give  them 
up,  and  though  they  are  not  now  nmch  in  use 
among  my  neighbors  and  friends,  I  stick  by 
them  yet.  The  cracking  part  I  have  overcome. 
I  do  it  in  this  way.  It  used  to  be  customary  and 
is  for  that  matter,  customary  yet,  to  put  the 
glasses  into  cold  water,  and  gradually  heat  them 
up  to  near  boiling  point,  when  the  heated  fruit 
is  put  in  and  closed  up.  But  with  all  my  'great- 
est care  glasses  often  broke.  Now  I  get  a  wet 
towel,  double  it  four  or  five  times,  and  set  the 
jar  on  this  while  pouring  in  the  warmed  fruit. 
I  adopted  this  plan  all  the  last  season,  and  did 
not  have  one  glass  to  crack.  I  saw  the  hint  in 
some  newspaper,  but  cannot  recollect  where.  It 
seemed  so  unreasonable  to  cool  them,  instead  of 
warming  them,  that  I  was  at  first  afraid  to  try 
it,  and  very  reluctantly  experimented  with  two. 
As  they  succeeded  well,  I  did  all  that  way  last 
summer,  and  shall  continue  to  do  them  this  in 
the  same  way.  This  objection  against  my  favor- 
ite glasses  is  thus  entirely  removed,  and  their  re- 
mains nothing  in  favor  of  tin,  but  the  first  cost. 
I  use  many  different  patterns  of  jars,  all  of  which 
have  clastic  bands  around  the  stoppers,  some 
tightened  by  screwing,  others  by  a  clasp.  All 
this  is  soon  done,  and  the  bottles  soon  oi)ened 
when  wanted,  which  is  an  advantage  over  tin 
for  which  cement  has  to  be  prepared,  and  which 
takes  time  to  open,— and  then  the  suj^erior  clean- 
liness of  the  process  in  the  jars,  is  I  think  much 
in  their  favor  over  tin. 
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NOTES  ON  TTIE  TIATIDINESS  OF  SOME 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY   A.    C,  nilLADELPlIlA. 

It  will  intorost  many  to  know  what  kinds  of 
trees  will  witli>^:uul  such  combined  influences  as 
high  wind,  with  low  temperature  as  we  had  last 
winter.  The  following  notes  are  made  from  a 
collection  growing  together  on  a  few  acres  of 
rather  low,  but  well  drained  soil  near  Philadel- 
phia : 

NOT  HURT. 

Pi^^(g_Pallasii,  cxcelsa,  tuberculata,  Ranksiana, 
Pyrenaica,Monticola,  mugho,  montana,laricio, 

cembra. 
Picca— nobilis,  pichta,  Parsonsi,  pcctinata,  cili- 

cica. 
^6ies— cxcelsa,  Menziesii,  orientalis,  Nordman- 

iana. 
Thuja— VdiX^om,  fllipendula,  Booth's  dwarf,  Si- 

birica,  aurea,  plicata. 

Torreya  taxifolia  (shaded  on  south  side). 

Taxus  baccata  friictu  luteo.  " 

Juniperus  stiuamata, 

tamariscifolia. 


Cuj)r€ssus  Luwsouiana,  (erect.) 
3'fijcus— ekgaiitissima.     Kahiosjm'a—ohiusa.. 
All  the  Mahmiias,  if  shaded  ou  the  south. 
3/a(//iolia— Lenne,    Norbertiana,   Soulangeana, 

conspicua,  acuminata,  macrophylla. 
Tamarix—A  fricana,  Caspica. 
larix  or  .4?><cs— Kajmpferi  or  japonica,  name  un- 
settled, Dahurica. 
iVsJ/t/iia— viridissima  and  suspensa. 
ri6u rn«m—prunifolium,  rugosum,  plicatum,  len- 
tago,  and  ccrcis  japonica. 
Andromeda  aiborea,  Berberis  purpurea,  Loni- 
cera  tartarica  rubra,  (very  handsome.) 
Xi(/?ts«n(m— ovalifolium,  buxifolium. 
CornT<s— mascula,  sanguinea  and  stolonifera. 
Sahx  caprca  pendula,  (Kilmarnock  AVillow.) 
Stuartia  pentagynia  and  virginica. 

All  the  Deutzias.     (Deutzia  crenata  florc  pleno 
is  "very  fine.)     All  the  Lilacs. 

Callicarpa  copnilea,  Alnus  cordifolia  and  mari- 
tima.    Prunus  triloba.    All  the  Spiraas,  except 
Lindleyana.     Sophora  japonica,  Rhamnus  (syn. 
Frangula)  Caroliniensis. 
Catalpa  Himalaica,  Ka-mpferi  and  Bungei. 
Ilalesia  tetraptera  and  diptcra. 
Planera  acuminata,  Juglaus  sinensis,  Cladras- 
tus  tinctoria,  Acer  rubrum  colchicum,  Tilia  ar- 
gentea,  Ccrasus  padus,  Celtis  crassifolium. 
Glcditsc/iia— horrida,  mimosajfolia,  caspica. 
j/ex— opaca,  (when  shaded  on  south,)  laurifolium, 
(sheltered  on  north.) 


FOLIAGE  BROWNED. 

Slightly— V'lCQii  cephalonica  and  amabilis,  Podo- 
carpus  japonica,  (when  not  well  shaded  on 
south) ;  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Pinus  edulis, 
Retinospora  pisifera,  P.  Lambertiana. 

Very  mwc/i— Picea  grandis,  pinsapo  and  firma  ; 
Cedrus  Libani,  Pinus  Benthamiana  and  Jef- 

freyi. 

Pinus  Massoniana,   1   specimen  very  much, 
another  very  slightly  ;  both  equally  exposed  and 
within  15  feet  of  each  other,  on  same  level. 
Very  i)iMc7i— Cryptomeria  japonica  and  C.  japon- 
ica Lobbii,  both  shaded.     (Usually  stand  well, 
when  shaded  on  the  south.) 

HURT. 

_Bci(nv— Retinospora  japonica,  Taxus  stricta,  ri- 
gida  and  erecta,  AbicsDouglassi  and  Smithiana, 
Thujopsis  borealis,  shows  some  feeble  signs  of 
life  ;  Cephalotaxus  Fortunii  and  drupacea,  not 
quite  dead;  Pinus  ponderosa  (small  specmien), 
Cunninghamia  sinensis,  in  a  sheltered  place, 
dead  ;  one  which  was  tied   up   loosely   with 
straw  was  not  hurt.     The  former  exposed  on 
south  and  southwest),  Junii)erus  oblonga  pen- 
dula (not  well  shaded  on  the  south),  and  sueccia, 
(where  much  exposed  on  the  Northwest) ;  Ger- 
man Tamarix   mostly   killed,  some    shootmg 
from  the  root.     The  African  not  materially 
hurt ;  Taxus  ericoides,  (exposed  to  south  sun), 
Maf^nolia  grandiflora  ferrugina,  so  badly  dam- 
a«'ed  that  1  took  otf  all  the  branches.     It  is 
shooting  freely  from  the  trunk.     (Pretty  well 
shaded  on  south,  but  not  sutliciently  protected 
from  north  winds);    Hex  aquifolium,   (needs 
shelter  on  North,  and  shade  on  South  side.| 
Thuja  ericoides,  (when  exposed  on  South  side.) 
Euoiiymus  japonica,     *'  \\  '/      . 

Cedrus  deodara,  in  feeble  health.  Thujopsis 
dolobrata,  so  badly  damaged  that  I  took  otl  all 
the  bi-anches.  It  is  shooting  from  the  trunk. 
Itea  Virginica.  Retinospora  ericoides,  all 
wrecked. 


KILLED. 

Ilex  cornuta,  (well  protected  except  on  south 
side;)    several  Swedish  and   Irish   Junii)ers; 
Vitex  agnus  castus.  killed  to  the  ground.     Be- 
ginning to  shoot  from  root.     Ivy,  English  and 
Irish,  on  east  wall  of  house,  foliage  quite  killed; 
on  west  and  north  side,  not  hurt. 
My  largest  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima,  here- 
tofore a  robust  plant,  killed. on  southeast  side 
quite  into  the  centre.     It  looks  as  if  a  cave  had 
iKjen  dug  into  it.     On  the  east  it  is  shaded  by  a 
Cedar.     The  warming  sun  first  struck  it  on  the 
southeast.     On  the  north,  though  exposed  to  the 
wind,   it  is    unhurt.     Cupressus    Lawsoniana, 
(drooping  variety),  killed.  ,     ,       ,     ^, 

One  of  my  F.  Suspensa  capsuled  abundantly 
last  year,  but  matured  no  seed  that  I  could  dis- 
cover. It  is  very  feeble  this  year.  Its  neighbor 
3  feet  off*,  which  bore  a  few  abortive  capsules,  is 
iu  vigorous  health. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR     PLAN     OF    MAKING    CURRANT 

JELLY. 

A  lady  tells  us  that  she  continues,  every  year, 
to  make  Currant  Jelly  after  a  recipe  we  gave  in 
our  second  volume,  and  that  she  has  never  met 
witli  any  plan  that  anywhere  near  equals  it.  So 
many,  she  says,  know  nothing  of  it,  and  she  is  so 
often  asked  for  a  copy  ot  it,  that  she  thinks  we 
would  be  favoring  most  of  our  lady  readers  by 
publishing  it  again. 

She  says  she  feels  an  interest  in  the  matter  of 
currant  jelly,  as  she  is  one  of  that  "eccentric 
class  who  will  not  permit  intoxicating  liquors  of 
juiy  kind  to  enter  her  house,  and  yet  is  not  op- 
posed to  delicious  summer-cooling  drinks,"  and 
that  a  spoonful  of  this  jelly  in  a  glass  of  ice  water 
is  far  more  refreshing,  she  is  sure,  "than  the 
sherbets,  or  other  fancies  of  wine  inflamed  wri- 
ters." 

She  adds,  "If  you  do  republish  it,  say  to  your 
readers  that,  for  making  the  jelly  in  this  vicinity 
(Philadelphia),  the  Currants  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  later  than  July  10th.  Late  crops  make 
the  poorest  article." 

"We  cheerfully  reprint  the  recipe,  thanking  our 
friend  for  her  compliment  and  additional  instruc- 
tive hints.     This  is  the  way  it  is  made  : 

Squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the  currants;  strain 
and  measure  it.  Put  it  in  a  copper  or  brass  ket- 
tle, and  boil  it  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise  ;  then 
without  taking  the  juice  oft'  the  fire,  stir  in  one 
pound  of  well  refined  sugar  toevery  pint  of  juice  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  fully  dissolved,  (which 
will  be  in  less  than  a  minute,)  take  it  otf  and 
pour  it  into  the  vessels  prepared  to  receive  it. 
This  jelly  retains  the  beautiful  crimson  color  of 
the  currant  much  better  than  the  old  mode. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  that  hand-work  is  getting 
much  more  popular  in  destroying  insects  of  the 
l)eetle  and  caterpillar  class,  than  it  once  was. 
All  the  wholesale  and  chemical  recipes  have  been 
weighed,  but  the  insects  are  not  found  wanting. 
They  have  the  advantage,  so  far,  in  all  these 
schemes. 

AVe  have  seen  instances  where  people  have 
spent  an  hour  in  arranging  matters  to  drive  away 
or  destroy  insects,  by  some  charmed  process, 
^'lien  a  half  hour  of  hand  picking  would  have  de- 


stroyed ;the  whole  crop.  The  basket,  or  drop 
worm,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  evergreens  is 
very  easily  and  very  speedily  destroyed  in  this 
way. 

Dr.  Hull  has  shown  how  easily  the  curculio 
can  be  kept  down  by  an  application  of  hand-labor 
—and  yet  we  find  old  fashioned  and  exploded  no- 
tions of  curculio  frighteners  and  scare  insects 
generally  floating  in  great  profusion  through  the 
newspai^er  press. 

Amongst  the  best  kinds  of  hand  labor  against 
insects,  there  is  nothing  better  than  bird  labor. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  get  some  odium  for  this  de- 
fence of  the  "fruit  thieves,"  "seed  destroyers  " 
and  so  forth  ;  but  we  are  prepared  for  it.  We 
have  examined  the  controversy  on  both  sides 
candidly,  and  our  verdict  is  for  the  birds.  The 
result  of  our  reflection  on  the  evidence  is  put 
thus  : 

From  March  till  May  or  June,  when  the  earli- 
est strawberry  or  cherry  ripens,  birds  feed  on  no- 
thing but  insects.  During  this  time  millions  are 
slain.  If  it  were  not  for  birds  we  should  be  over- 
run with  insects.  When  fruit  gets  ripe,  we  be- 
lieve most  insectivorous  birds  prefer  it  to  animal 
food— it  is  to  them  their  after  dinner  dessert. 
They  are  not  over  conscientious,  and  are  inclined 
to  take  much  more  than  their  share.  In  this 
they  must  expect  to  be  restrained,  even  thoui^'h  it 
cost  powder  and  shot  to  effect  it. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  We  can  employ 
a  boy  to  frighten  away  birds,  if  we  have  enough 
fruit  to  make  it  pay  to  do  it ;  but  there  is  no 
frightening  the  insects— and  thus  the  evidence 
favors  the  birds. 


«»w* 


DUTIES  ON  TREES  AND  SEEDS. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  re- 
ported a  new  tariff  bill,  in  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Exempt  from  duty,  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  seeds, 
imported  especially  for  cultivation,  and  not  for  sale  or 
merchandise," 

If  we  understand  this  right,  it  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  injustice  to  American  nurserymen,  and 
can  result  in  no  way  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  What  the  business  man  imports  for  his 
customers  he  has  to  pay  thirty  per  cent,  duty  for, 
but  if  the  customer  orders  direct  from  the  Euro- 
pean nurserymen  it  comes  duty  free.    The  result 
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of  this  will  of  course  be  to  throw  the  whole  trade 
in  trees  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  nurseryman 
whenever  large  places  are  to  be  planted  and  the 
trees  are  under  five  feet  high.     The  American 
nursery  business  will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
kind  of  retailing.     A  man  may  not  care  to  send 
to  Europe  for  a  dollar  tree  because  he  might 
save    thirty    cents,    but    when    he    wants   one 
hundred  dollars    w^orth  or    a    thousand,   three 
hundred  or  even   thirty  dollars  gained  might 
be   worth    looking    at.      Public    parks    ceme- 
teries,  and    the    grounds  of  the   wealthy  citi- 
zen will  undoubtedly  be  benefited  by  such  a  law; 
but  what  the  small  buyers,  farmers  and  working- 
men— those  who  have  but  small  yards  and  gar- 
dens—have done  that  they  should  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  this  tax,  or  what  the  American  nur- 
seryman has  done  that  his  sales  should  be  limit- 
ed to  large  trees  or  small  orders,  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  us. 

The  American  nurserymen,  as  a  body,  were 
opposed  to  import  duties,  but   sacrificed  their 
feelings  to  imtriotic  duty.     The  result,  however, 
ehowed  that  it  was  no  great  injury,  but  in  many 
resi)ects  a  gain  to  their  trade.     Young  evergreens 
and  many  other  articles,  which  it  was  thought 
not  possible  to  raise  in  this  cUmate,  have  been 
grown  from  seed  cheaply  and  successfully.     In 
Illinois  they  are  being  produced,  under  the  fos- 
tering care    of  these    duties,    by    the  million. 
Another  good  result  has  been  seen  in  the  influx 
of  good  laborers  and  skilled  workmen.     Beiore 
the  war  our  country  was  flooded  with  foreign 
trees.    Since  then  so  many  liave  been  raised  here 
that  the  foreign  nurscrybusiuess  has  nearly  ceased 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  men  who  oixjrated 
abroad,  finding  no  market,  have  emigrated  here, 
and  American  nurserymen  have  no  ditticulty  in 
getting  good  men  for  their  work,  as  compared  to 
the  trouble  of  a  few  years  ago.   Thus  they  are  be- 
coming reconciled  to  the  change. 

The  Tennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  re- 
cently refused,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  unite 
with  the   Tennessee  Horticultural    Society,   in 
asking  for  a  rei>eal  of  the  duties  on  even  rarc  trees 
or  seeds,  so  satisfied  were  they  of  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  present  laws.     A  regular  free- 
trade  tiiriff  would  be  a  poor  return  for  such 
patriotism  ;    but  a  tariff"  which  takes  away  all 
their  best  trade,  which  gives  free  trade  to  their 
customers  and  high  duties  to  tliemselves,  is  in- 
sult on  injury. 

Yet,  in  some  respects,  the  law  will  work  to  the 
advantage  of  large  nurserymen,  and  crush  out  the 


small  ones.  In  the  matter  of  fruit  seeds,  as  one 
instance.  Before  the  war,  many  millions  of  pear 
stocks  were  annually  imported.  One  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  duty  was,  to  find  pear  stocks  could 
be  profitably  raised  here. 

But  the  seed  could  not  be  had.     Perry  is  not  as 
popular  here  as  cider,  and  so  the  seed  has  to  be 
imported  from  the  perry  districts  of  Europe. 
Under  this  new  regulation,  the  large  grower,  the 
large  nurseryman,  may  import  his  seed,  for  his 
own  use,  duty  free  ;  the  one  who  buys  the  seed  to 
sell  again  to  the  small  nurseryman,  must  pay 
duty,  and  the  small  nurseryman  unjustly  sulfers. 
Then  see  the  door  which  the  regulations  will 
open  to  fraud.     As  it  is  now,  the  honest  importer 
has  a  hard  road  to  travel  under  false  invoices. 
Some,  whom  we  know,  have  had  to  abandon 
the  business  on  account  their  inability  to  cope 
with  this  kiiavishness. 

This,  however,  is  no  argument  against  a  legit- 
imate tariir,  as  the  honest  man  in  every  phase 
of  business  has  to  struggle  with  dishonesty  ;  but, 
smarting  underinjustice,  moral  feeling  is  not  usu- 
ally of  the  heroic  order,  and  we  fear  the  impor- 
tations '^not  for  sale  or  merchandise"  will  in- 
crease to  an  extent  that  not  even  an  officer  accu- 
stomed to  the  manners  of  a  whisky  ring  will  un- 
derstand. 


*•■•» 


BOUQUETS. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  closely  through 
the  Qardener-'s  Monthly,  need  not  be  told  that  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  class  of  horticul- 
turists  called  the  natural  school.  Gardening  of 
course  is  an  art,  and  though  in  a  certain  sense 
the  results  of  that  art  should  have  a  natural  look, 
—that  is,  should  not  be  unnatural,— the  art  itself 
should  in  all  cases  be  avowed  and  apparent. 

Thus  in  landscape  gardening,  we  see  attempts 
at  making  things  look  natural,  result  in  failure. 
One  makes  a  rockery  on  his  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
parlor  window,  and  disdaining  an  artificial  look, 
throws  the  load  of  stone  into  a  heap,  as  if  waiting 
to  use  it  for  building  purposes  ;  scatters  a  little 
dirt  through  it,  and  feels  proud  of  his  '^rockery." 
So  in  other  branches  ;  the  natural  idea  runs  wild, 
until  the  gardening  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  civilization,  as  a  dirty  unkempt  Indian 
does  to  cultivated  man. 

The  same  n.istakes  are  made  in  Bouquet 
makin^r.  Because  some  arrange  them  in  a  dense 
mass,  "a  proper  hostiUty  to  "  bunching,"  is  en- 
crendered ;  but  too  frequently  it  creates  the  oppo- 


site  error,  and  we  find    nothing  but  a  "higly- 

pigly  mess." 

True  taste  does  not  consist  in  being  either 
natural  or  artificial,  but  in  combining  together 
pleasant  ideas.  A  loose  arrangement  of  cut  flow- 
ers pleases,  only  because  it  is  graceful;  and  when 
this  looseness  is  in  the  extreme,  or  unsupported 
bv  other  pleasant  associations,  it  ceases  to  be 
graceful  and  degenerates  to  weakness.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  sturdy,  with  the  graceful,— 
the  rose  or  the  Camellia,  with  a  Stevia  or  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  makes  up  the  charm  of 
arrangement,— just  as  in  the  harmony  of  colors 
contrasts  or  neutrals,  are  as  useful  as  the  rest. 

To  our  mind,  a  truly  artistic  bouquet  is  a 
sweet  thing ;  not  less  so  than  the  fragrance  of 
sweet  flowers  to  our  coporeal  sense  ;  and  the  more 
utility  one  can  connect  with  a  bouquet,  the  bet- 
ter for  art. 


Now  why  cannot  we  reform  hand  bouquets  ? 
A  person  goes  to  an  opera,  a  concert,  or  a  party 
of  any  kicd,  and  must  have  a  bouquet.  A  hero 
rides  through  on  horseback,  and  he  must  be 
smothered  with  flower  bunches.  Fashion  and 
courtesy  demand  their  reception  and  retention — 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  hands  are  re- 
quired, the  bouquets  must  be  held — they  cannot 
be  set  down.  The  round  form — so  pretty  for  a 
table  ornament— is  a  positive  nuisance,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  every  lady  knows,  who 
has  had  to  hold  one  all  the  evening  in  her  hand. 

AVhen  the  writer  was  a  boy  there  was  a  fashion 
to  have  fan  bouquets.  They  could  be  laid  flat, 
without  injury  to  the  flowers,  if  the  hands  were 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  But  these  were  un- 
gainly things,  no  wonder  they  fell  into  disrepute  ; 
but  now  that  beautiful  holders  and  stiff'lace  paper 
backs  and  borders  can  be  had  for  them,  why  not 


bring  up  the  style  again?  In  our  country  espe- 
cially, where  the  intense  heat  renders  the  fan  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  luxuiy  it  is  to  other 
nations,  these  fan  bouquets  deserve  especial  pa- 
tronage. The  combined  bouquet  and  fan  i»  a 
charming  idea. 


It  is,  as  it  now  is,  a  great  pleasure  for  many  to^ 
doze  in  church  ;  but  how  much  greater  the  grat- 
ification if  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  breezes  of 
a  hundred  fan  bouquets,  each  wafting  the  odor- 
iferous breath  of  Carnations,  Violets  or  Koses  ? 
Or  at  operas,  concerts,  or  assemblages  of  any 
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kinds,  where  to  sleep  is  unfashionable  and  not  to 
be  thou-ht  of,  how  much  better  to  drink  in,  with 
other  sensual  delights,  an  atmosphere  fraught 
with  odors  thrown  off  from  a  thousand  moving 
flowers,  such  as  was  never  dreamed  of  even 
in  "Araby,  the  blest  1 " 

The  useful  and  the  beautiful ;  the  artistic  and 
the  natural,  combined  in  this  pleasant  way,  can 
be  accoiui.lished  by  modern  art  and  appliances. 
Seein"  an    advertisement  of   Jacob  llaehnlen's 
bouquet   lace  holders,  in   our  last  number,  we 
walked  into  his  establishment  and  was  delighted 
with  the  evidences  of  progress  in  this  beautiful  art. 
All  of  the  elegant  patterns  we  saw,  however, 
were  for  round  bouquets,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  his  genius,  which  has  already  given  his  es- 
tablishment such  a  pre-eminence  through   the 
United  States,  could  get  up  something  which 
would  accomplish  our  idea. 

We  give  with  this  a  cut  of  something  like  a 
fan  bolquet  as  we  hope  to  see  become  popular, 
and  we  trust  that  our  friend  Ilaehnlen,  or  some 
other  designing  houses  will  do  their  best  to  in- 
troduce them  as  speedily  as  possible.    Extreme 
lightness  to  avoid   fatigue  in  using  it,  will  of 
course  have  to  Ixi  combined  with  strength  ;  and 
many  other  little  details  will  have  to  be  thought 
of  but  these  will  be  easily  overcome  by  yankee 
genius.     When  some  years  ago  we  suggested 
in  the    Qardener's    Monthly  cheap  strawberry 
boxes,  we  did  not  ourselves  suppose  the  public 
would  ever  have  such  abundant  cause  to  thank 
us  as  we  now  see  so  generally  about  us,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  idea  of  a  combined  fan  and 
bouquet,  will  be  as  easily  worked  out  by  our  in- 
ventive geniuses. 


]^^OTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVELS. 


Horticulture    about     St.    Louis  has  scarcely 
yet  reached  the  position  of  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
So  far,  it  is  little  more  than  a  branch  of  Agricul- 
ture. '  Fruits  and  vegetables,  as  marketable  com- 
modities, command  a  wide  spread  interest.     The 
grape  especially  is  a  leading  power  ;  indeed  Hor- 
ticulture with  many  here  means  little  more  than 
grapes  and  peaches.    This  is  the  natural  course 
of  things.    In  a  new  country  people  must  have 
essentials  first,  and  true  art  has  to  bide  its  time 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  wealth  and  leisure ;  yet 
we  predict  it  will  not  be  long  before  St.  Louis 
takes  a  pronmient  place  amongst  her  older  sis- 
ters in  art  pajrtronage,  and  particularly  in  the 
gardening  ax±.    We  found  most  of  her  leading 


men,  of  great  public  spirit ;  and  a  wide  spread 
wish  that  a  higher  order  of  taste  should  prevail. 
There  seemed  to  us  to  be  no  better  opening  m 
all  the  west  for  a  first  class  landscape  gardener. 
There  is  already  one  whom  we  found  much  es- 
teemed in  his  profession,  Mr.  Kerns,  author  of  a 
work  on  Landscape  Gardening,  and  who  has 
charge  of  the  principal  public  grouiul,-Lafayetle 
Park.     Of  Florists  Mr.  Goebel,  has  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  flowering  plants.     Messrs. 
Colman  &  Sanders  have,  we  were  told  a  first- 
class  nursery,  but  too  far  out  of  town  for  us  to 
see        Mr.   J.    M.    Jordan    has    a   rather  ex- 
tensive nursery,  and  being  within  half  an  hour's 
ride  by  the  streetcars,  we  were  able  to  see  what 
was  going  on.     Mr.  J.  has  a  very  large  nursery, 
comincr  on,   a  short    distance  from    his  home 
around  ;he  has  had  it  but  a  short  time,  but  the 
young  stocks  looked  very  well ;  the  young  pears 
particularly,  were  at  least  equal  to  anything  we 
have  seen  anywhere.    On  his  home  grounds    a 
vineyard  of  Concord  grapes,   was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see.     These  are  trained  at  an  angle  of 
about  45%  the  apex  leaning  north  and  the  trellis 
formed  of  wire,  and  wooden  posts.     Some  of  our 
friends  with  us  did  not  see  any  advantage  in  it, 
because  what  the  south  side  gained  by  this  in- 
crease of  light  to  the  ground,  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  north  side  ;  but  we  heartly  approved  of  it, 
from  a  belief  that  one  surface  fully  develoi>ed  is 
better  than  two  only  half  formed. 

The  grapes  are  trained  on  the  alternate  system, 
that  is  a  young  shoot  is  annually  trained  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  after  fruiting,  the  old  wood  is 
cut  away.  The  grapes  were  remarkably  well 
colored,  large  and  fine,  and  as  perfect  as  grapes 
could  be,  and  the  crops  could  not  be  excelled.  If 
the  system  did  not  help  the  crop,  as  some  of  our 
friends  maintained,  certainly  it  was  no  detriment 
to  the  health  or  productiveness  of  the  plants. 

We  wished  to  go  to  both  Hermann  and  Alton, 
as  did  Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment.    We  had  not  time  for  both,  so  we  divided 
our  teams,  he  heading  tor  the  one  and  we  for  the 
other,  denying  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  each 
others  company,  for  the  public  good,  and  trusting 
that  the  good  public  would  appreciate  our  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  their  behalf.      We  had  the 
company  of  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,so  far  as  Al- 
ton, and  may  here  return  our  thanks  to  this  gen- 
tleman for  courtesies  extended  to  us.  Everywhere 
west  we  received  kindness  and  attention,  which 
enabled  us  to  be  far  more  useful  to  our  readers. 


than  we  could  otherwise  have  been,  and  if  our 
notes  prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  our  readers, 
they  have  to  thank  as  much  our  western  friends 
for  kindness  and  facilities  so  kindly  and  so  gen- 
erally afforded  us. 

Alton  is  an  old  fashioned  town,  reminding  us 
more  of  s'mie  old  villages  of  Europe,  than  any  ' 
thing  usually  seen  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Though  so  antiquated  in  appearance, 
it  is  filled  with  as  modernized  a  set  of  men  in  the 
horticultural  line,  as  we  have  anywhere  met 
with.  The  soil  and  climate,  to  be  sure  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  horticultural  operations,  but  all 
these  would  be  of  no  value,  without  live  men  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

The  Horticultural  Society  here  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  the  United  States.  The  members 
meet  in  one  another's  houses,  and  after  discussing 
horticulture,  have  a  good  time  generally.  The 
leading  men  of  the  place  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters,  and  good  horticulturists  as  all  of  them 
are,  and  ardently  devoted  as  we  found  them  to 
the  cause,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  ladies 
.  were  as  intelligently  interested  in  the  cause  as 
the  stronger,  but  least  interesting,  half  of  crea- 
tion. We  were  fortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  E.  Flagg  at  his  oflice,  keeping  guard  over 
the  treasury  of  good  Uncle  Samuel,  and  were 
soon  "  put  through  in  good  western  style. "  Our 
first  call  was  on  Mr.  McPike,  whom  we  found  an 
interested  student  of  the  Natural  Science  of 
House  building.  His  new  mansion  is  probably 
the  handsomest  about  the  city.  On  the  grounds  we 
found  a  very  interesting  collection  of  rare  ever- 
greens, but  the  great  charm  was  the  vineyard. 
The  Delawares,  and  and  indeed  all  other  varie- 
ties were  worth  a  hundred  mile  trip  to  see,— all 
kinds  seemed  to  thrive.  If  the  paradise  lost  by 
Adam  had  been  flimous  for  its  grapes,  instead  of 
its  apples,  most  assuredly  we  should  have  found 
the  lost  garden  here,  and  in  the  owner  the  happy 
Adam  himself.  We  do  not  mean  to  compare 
our  friend  with  the  historic  manly  appearance  of 
our  first  parent,  because  we  are  not  given  to  such 
personal  compliments,  though  in  this  instance, 
we  might  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  were  ;  but  we 
mean  in  the  intense  enjoyment  he  seemed  to  de- 
rive from  his  success  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the- 
exhibition  of  it  to  his  friends.  He  attributed 
much  of  his  success  to  his  system  of  manage- 
ment, but  we  think  much  more  is  due  to  his  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  and  love  for  Uis  horticultural 
children.    A  liappy  combination  of  circumstances 


frequently  make  up  for  many    deficiencies  in 
other  matters. 

A  few  miles  further  out,  is  the  estate  of  the 
Messrs.  Starr,  in  which  were  many  acres  of 
grapes.  The  Concord  and  Catawba  is  the  main 
reliance,  although  all  the  leading  kinds  ^vere 
grown,  and  grown  with  satisfaction.  We  were 
taken  to  many  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  and 
found  with  much  to  encourage,  that  even  in  this 
Eden  of  fruit  culture,  some  seri^ent  was  bound 
to  enter.  One  particular  trouble  was  the  apple 
fre  hliyht,  which,  akin  to  the  common  pear  blight, 
we  saw  here  for  the  first  time.  Whole  branches 
suddenly  go  off,  in  a  short  time  Just  as  the  pear, 
and  precisely  the  same  way,  that  is  by  a  patch 
of  disease  going  round  a  two  three  or  four  year 
old  branch,  for  a  few  inches  in  width,  cirdlin^ 
the  stem,  and  checking  the  flow  of  sap,  instantly 
destroying  all  above  it.  We  have  no  doubt,  but 
as  in  the  pear  it  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  ; 
but  as  very  large  branches  are  not  destroyed,  and 
it  seems  much  more  regular  in  its  destructive 
operations  than  the  pear  blight,  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  another  species.  That  it  was  a  parasite, 
having  the  power  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
was  clear  from  the  way  the  diseased  trees  fell  in 
line  one  afler  another.  Its  trace  could  be  as  well 
discerned  through  the  orchard,  as  a  streak  of 
Canada  thistles,  through  a  piece  of  arable  land. 
Our  western  friends  had  bettor  keep  an  eye  on 
this  insidious  enemy,— cutting  away  and  destroy- 
ing as  soon  as  it  appears,  will  no  doubt  be  ef- 
fective. 

Another  curious  disease  new  to  us,  we  found 
in  the  t>each.  The  Iruit  rots,  as  we  oflen  see  in 
the  east,  but  it  does  not  rest  with  the  fruit,— the 
branch  it  is  attached  to  dies  away,  down  to  the 
main  stem,  from  which  it  sprang.  We  could 
form  no  theory  of  this  very  destructive  disease ;  but 
as  we  left  Alton,  we  found  a  valuable  microscope 
from  Philadelphia  just  arrived,  for  the  use  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  hear 
all  about  these  things  soon  from  the  intelligent 
gentleman  who  acts  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution. Dr  Hull's  place  on  the  river,  near  the 
Piasa  Bluffs,  was  particularly  interesting.  In 
no  place  in  the  Union  have  we  seen  fruit  culture 
in  so  many  varied  forms,  so  successfully,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  under  such  circumstances 
intelligently  conducted. 

It  would  be  well  worth  any  ones  while  to  visit 
these  grounds,  before  going  into  fruit  culture  for 
themselves ;   not  boring   the  Doctor  however 
who  seems  to  be  his  own  chief  laborer,  and  whose 
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Jme  must  be  therefore,  very  valuable  ;  which 
fact  led  us  the  more  to  appreciate  the  time  he  be- 
btowed  on  us.     Mr.  Tlagg's  homestead  and  fruit 
gardens,  was  a  very  interesting  spot,  for  here  we 
found  some  of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  the  State, 
some  of  the  most  extensive  young  plantations, 
and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  estimable  of 
gentlemen  to  own  them.  Mr.F.  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture,and  his  library  is  anmseum  of  literary  trea- 
sures. The  youngapple  trees  were  just  coming  into 
bearing,  and  the  old  trees  were  very  successful, 
which  we  arc  glad  to  make  a  note  of,  because  Mr. 
F.  we  believe  is  an  advocate  for  a  continuous 


keeping  of  a  loose  surface  to  an  orchard  through 
all  time,  which  we  are  not ;  and  it  gives  us  just 
as  much  pleasure  to  record  facts,  which  may 
seem  to  militate  against  a  favorite  theory,  as  if 
they  supported  it,  as  all  we  wish  is  the  truth.  Af- 
ter a  very  pleasant  day  spent  with  Mr.  Shaw,  at 
his  botanic  gardens,  to  which  we  shall  some  time 
again  refer  to,  our  next  point  was  Chicago, 
at  which  we  stopped  a  short  time  ;  but  as 
we  hiive  an  invitation  from  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
to  meet  them  there  in  August  next,  and  which 
we  shall  probably  accept,  we  shall  defer  our 
further  Western  notes  until  our  return. 


SCRAPS  AKD    QUERIES. 


Duties  on  Trees,  seeds,  &c.— Wc  have  the 
follow  in  <'  note  from  Mr.  Raoux.  Since  our  arti- 
cle in  another  column  was  written,  we  have  a 
letter  in  which  occurs  the  following  :  "  Commis- 
sioner Capron  denies  that  he  favors  such  a  law, 
but  I  understand  the  clause  is  inserted  at  his 

suggestion." 

*'The  New  York  Trihune  of  the  6th  inst.,  gives 
copy  of  a  bill,  agreed  on  in  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  at  Washington,  the  section  8th 
of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from    and 

*  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  importation 
'of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and  em- 

*  braced  in  this  section,  shall  be  exempt   from 

*  duty.  That  is  (many  articles  are  here  enume- 
rated,) and  tiien,  "plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  seeds 
'  imported  esi^ecially  for  cultivation,  and  not  for 
'sale  as  merchandise.' 

In  1801,  a  few  Nurserymen  petitioned  Congress 
to  impose  a  duty  on  trees,  plants,  and  seeds, 
which  could  then  be  imported  free.  (Some  of  the 
petitioners  have  since  told  me  that  they  regret 
having  done  so.)  However,  Congress  granted 
their  request,  and  imposed  30  per  cent,  (payable 
in  gold,  of  course,)  on  cost  of  the  articles,  on  cost 
of  packing  and  packages,  on  cost  of  transportation 
fr  m  foreign  nurseries  to  ports  of  shipment,  and 
on  2i  per  cent,  on  all  this  besides. 

At  present,  it  is  intended  to  maintain  that  duty 


on  such  plants,  &c.,  as  arc  imported  for  sale,  and 
to  let  those  come  in  free,  which  are  imported  for 
cultivation  esiwcially,  and  not  for  sale. 

If  the  law  is  thus  made,  the  honest  dealer  in 
foreign  nursery  stocks  must  give  up  his  business, 
because  dishonest  dealers,  by  swearing  their 
goods  free  through  the  Custom  House,  will  be  able 
to  under  sell  him. 

Neither  can  any  man  swear  that  the  stocks 
and  evergreens,  which  he  imports  by  the  million, 
are  especially  for  cultivation  and  intended  never 
to  be  sold  again.  Nurserymen  and  dealers  being 
the  only  importers  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and 
seeds,  thence,  no  one  will  be  benefited  by  the  in- 
tended discrimination,  except  such  persons  as 
can  swear  falsely,  and  foreign  nurserymen  who 
will  look  for  a  trade  amongst  planters  and  far- 
mers direct. 

May  be,  I  am  prejudiced  by  my  own  interest 
in  the  matter  ;  but,  really,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  single  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
cause  great  inconvenience.  If  any  of  your  read- 
ers view  it  in  another  light,  I,  and  probably 
others,  would  be  obliged  to  them  for  their  opin- 
ions." 

Chektiy  Seed.— 6r.  W.  T.^  La  Oro^  Wabash 
Co.,  /nd.,  asks  :  "How  can  I  obtain  good  seed- 
ling Cherry  stocks  speedily  ?    Can  I  grow  them 


from  the  seed  of  any  of  our  common  Cherries  so 
that  they  will  receive,  profitly,  the  bud  or  graft 
of  the  improved  kinds  V  If  so,  how  sliall  I  treat 
the  seed  ? 

[Any  common  cherries  will  do  for  stocks,though 
those  which  grow  wild  are  preferred.  Mash  oft' 
the  pulp  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  dry  in  the  shade — 
not  in  bulk,  or  they  will  heat.  Keep  them  this 
way  until  ready  to  sow.  Many  sow  them  in  fall 
— but  we  do  not  know  but  to  keep  them  cool  and 
damp  through  the  winter  (not  in  sand)  is  not  as 
good  a  way  as  any, — to  sow  early  in  spring.] 


Name  of  Plant.  —  A.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.^ 
writes:  "I  enclose  branch  and  tlower  of  a  tree 
grown  from  a  seed  picked  out  of  a  sack  of  coftee. 
It  is  a  stranger  to  me.     Please  name  it." 

[Abrus  jjrecatorius.] 


About  Spruces. — G.  W.  D.,  Kcnt^  Portage 
Co.y  Ohio,  sends  us  some  branches,  from  which 
all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  says  :  "I  enclose 
twigs  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  three  distinct 
varieties  of  native  Spruces. 

No.  1  has  red  buds,  foliage  much  like  the  Nor- 
way Spruce,  but  uniformly  of  one  color.  From 
northern  NCw  York.  Is  it  Abies  rubra  ?  Buds 
start  late. 

No.  2  is  earlier  in  starting,  has  cones  shai^ed 
like  the  Norway,  but  quite  small,  1.^  to  2  inches 
long,  and  quite  slender.  Is  it  the  Black  Spruce 
or  Abies  nigra  ? 

No.  3  has  the  small  cones  upon  it ;  it  is  more 
open,  foliage  of  a  silvery  green  color,  and  its 
lower  branches  die  out  early.  Is  it  the  White 
Spruce  or  Abies  alba  ? 

Are  there  any  other  native  Spruces  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  ? 

[We  can  make  nothing  of  the  mixed  mass  of 
leaves  and  branchlets,  and  can  only  say  that,  the 
White  Spruce  [Abies  alba)  have  cylindrical  cones; 
while  the  Black  or  lied  Spruce,  which  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  [Abies  nigra),  have  ovate 
cones.  These  Spruces  vary  very  much,  individ- 
ually—but Black  and  Red  Spruces  can  be  had 
from  the  same  package  of  seeds.  We  have,  be- 
sides these,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.] 

Hardy  Evergreens  at  Springfield, 
Mass. — A  correspondent  says:  "Our  list  of  Ever- 
greens that  we  can  depend  on  is  so  limited,  that 


the  Norway  Spruce  makes  up  "  the  warp  and 
most  of  the  filling,"  of  our  orders  to  Europe— it 
being,  jxirhaps,  the  only  evergreen  tree  without 
fault.  The  Balsam  Fir— our  native— which  has 
so  many  good  qualities  when  young,  I  have  left 
out  of  my  new  grounds,  on  account  of  its  shabby 
old  age,  which  always  commences  before  a  boy 
has  seen  years  enough  to  be  his  own  master.  It 
will  have  to  be  admitted. 

The  AVhite  Pine  would  be  a  favorite  with  me 
if  it  did  not  demand  so  large  a  space  to  perfect 
its  beauties.  There  are  thousands  who  possess 
the  light  sandy  soil  which  they  can  spare  by  the 
acre— a  soil,  too,  it  delights  to  grow  in— and  for 
them  it  is  invaluable. 

The  tree  mostly  planted  throughout  the  North 
is  the  American  Arborvitai,  and  its  merits  are 
well  understood.  Nursery  grown  trees  of  this 
class  may  be  removed  any  day  in  the  year  when 
the  frost  will  permit.  To  test  this,  at  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  seasons  I  had  nineteen  hundred 
plants  set  out  in  the  "Evergreen  Cemetery,"  at 
Portland,  Maine,  in  the  month  of  November. 
This  was  about  eight  years  ago,  and  every  plant 
is  alive  at  the  present  time. 

Your  theory  in  regard  to  the  fatal  effects  of 
wind,  the  Hemlock  fully  proves  to  be  correct. 
Its  hardihood,  where  the  thermometer  falls 
low  is  rarely  seen  to  fail.  I  think  you  have  some- 
where spoken  of  Evergreen  trees  being  intersper- 
sed alternat(;ly  or  otherwise,  among  orchards ; 

and  on  this  point  more  light  is  needed . 

But  my  object  was  more  fully  to  ascertain  the 

effect  of  the  past  winter  on  Evergreens,  as  by  this 
time  it  must  be  pretty  generally  known.  Notes 
of  Mr.  Sargent  in  last  Montkhj,  are  valuable. 
Can  he  not  afford  us  another  article,  giving  us  a 
j  list  of  all  Evergreens  that  are  as  hardy  as  the 
Norway  Spruce  f  2d.  All  as  liardy  as  the  Irish 
Juniper. 

1st.  In  the  order  of  their  value /or  shelter.  2d. 
In  the  order  of  their  beauty. 

In  this  latter  view,  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
some  samples  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  just 
imported,  that  I  regret  to  see  it  among  the 
"killed  and  wounded." 


Pronged  Hoes.— B.  li.,  Monmouth,  Pa.— 
I  These  are  digging  forks  bent  like  htx's.  It  is 
another  name  for  hoe  tork,  which  we  have  used 
I  many  years,  and  often  recommended  under  this 
'  name  m  our  magazine.  AVe  know  nothing  of 
'  any  "patent  improvements"  thereon. 
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Florida  liiLY. — Our  Volusia  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  note  which  refers  to  Ama- 
ryllh  lomjifoUa:  I  send  you,  hy  to-day's  mail,  3 
bulbs  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Florida 
River  Lily,"  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  fragrant 
flower.  My  friends  up  North  (Boston  and  New 
York)  cannot  name  it  for  me  ;  I  cannot,  either. 
I  send  these  bulbs  to  you,  hoping  that  you  may 
be  able  to  tell  me  what  it  is.  Some  say  it  is  an 
Amaryllis ;  some  a  Crinum  ;  others  a  Pan- 
cratium. 

I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  them,  and  if 
you  pot  these  bulbs  and  have  them  flower,  I  am 
sure  you  can  name  them. 

The  bulbs  are  flowering  bulbs — that  is,  they 
will  flower  this  season.  They  will  not  stand  your 
winter.  This  plant  grows  freely  and  abundantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Johns  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  is  found  only  in  the  low,  peaty  parts 
of  the  bsink,  wlicre  it  is  immersed  in  the  running 
water.  It  bears,  in  May  or  June,  three  beauti- 
ful, fragrant  white  flowers,  on  the  end  of  a  long 
scapt*.     Petals  0,  stamens  0,  pistil  1. 

There  are  three  ditt«rent  varieties  :  one  with 
plain  iK'tals,  one  with  petals  connected  at  base  by 
a  tine,  delicate  tissue,  about  the  size  of  a  "  M  \r- 
vel  of  Peru"  flower,  and  one  with  ]>etals  finely 
imbricated.  This  last  variety  blooms  in  the 
fall.  The  whole  of  these  varieties  seem  to  bi' 
propagated  by  a  large,  tleshy  head,  of  a  light 
green  color,— in  size  and  shape  like  a  Horse 
Chestnut. 

I  liave  this  plant  growing  tinely  in  my  garden, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  coarse  sand,  very  dry.  I 
think  it  will  suit  in  any  soil,  but  bi'lieve  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  silver  sand  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable, as  that  approaches  nearer  to  its  natural 
soil.  It  will  require  a  large  pot  or  box,  as  the 
fibrous  roots  are  quite  large  and  numerous,  and 
si)read  fur  in  search  of  nourishment. 


sap  will  flow  from  either  end.  Try  it  in  a  tip 
rooting  Raspberry  or  Blackberry,  and  you  will  see 
it  for  yourself.  Tie  up  the  runner,  next  year, 
which  bears  the  root  at  its  apex,  and  you  will 
find  it  bear  fruit  for  you  as  well  as  any  other 
cane,  although,  of  course,  the  vessels  through 
which  the  sap  flows  are  inverted.] 


Seedltno  Verbenas.— 3/7'.  8.  II.  PurpU 
sends  some  more  specimens  of  his  very  pretty 
seedling  Verbenas. 


Agricultural  Colleges.— We  are  glad  to 
learn,from  a  correspondent,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  College  gives,  at  length,  some 
promise  of  usefulness.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  slow  is  the  growth  of  all  great  ideas,  and 
how  encouraging  it  should  be  to  bear  up  against 
continual  discouragement,  in  the  hope  that  a  true 
and  good  principle  will  ultimately  prevail. 

Amongst  the  earliest  advocates  of  this  College 
were  Judge  Woodward,Gov.  Bigler,  and  the  late 
Dr.  W.  i).  Brinckle.  They  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  must  hii  eighteen  years  ago  since  the  matter 
was  first  brougiit  up  in  that  body  by,  we  believe, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  may  hcmestly  consider 
himself  the  father  of  these  State  Colleges.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  still  leading  the  van  in  this  good 
work.  We  see  by  the  papers  that  ^50,000  have 
recently  been  appropriated  for  new  College  build- 
ings at  Amherst,  which  will  enable  them  to  ac- 
commodate 100  scholars.  It  must  be  very  grati- 
fying to  Mr.  Wilder  to  see  how  vigorously  hia 
iiood  seed  is  ever  where  vegetating. 


Inverting  Cuttings.  —  J.  L.  P.,  Upj)€r 
Darby,  Pa.—"- 1  notice  that  Andrew  S.  Fuller, 
at  the  New  York  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  held  :May  20th,  18(58,  in  answer  to  Horace 
(h-eeley,  stated  that,  if  cuttings  be  stuck  upside 
down,  the  flow  of  sap  would  also  be  reversed. 
Please  give  us  thy  experience  in  the  case,  in  the 
Montlihj,  and  inform  us  whether  cuttings  so  rc- 
Tersed  can  always,  or  ever,  be  grown  into  vigor- 
ous plants." 

[Mr.  Fuller  is  right :    it  makes  no  difference 
which  end  of  a  cutting  goes  in  the  ground,  the 


War  in  France  against  Cockchafers.— 
In  the  district  around  Amiens,  Dei)artment  of 
Somme,  in  the  north  of  France,  war  to  the 
death  has  been  proclaimed  against  the  cockchafer 
{Melontha  vuhjaris),  called  also  May  bug  or  dor- 
bi'ctle,  a  premium  of  10  francs,  a  hectolitre  (about 
^1  per  bushel)  brought  to  the  authorities  such  a 
quantity  of  these  troublesome  bugs,  that  they 
were  induced  to  reduce  the  premium  to  4  francs 
a  hectolitre  ;  and  even  at  this  premium  expert 
hunters  are  able  to  earn  good  day  wages.  These 
bu^s  are  mixed  with  lime  and  thrown  into  a  pit 
to  be  used  as  a  manure. 


BOOKS,    CATALOGUES,    &C. 


The  Book  of  Evergreens.— A  practical  trea- 
tise on  the  ConiferiB,  or  Cone-bearing  plants. 
By  Josiah  Iloopes,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.     New  York  : 
Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

This  is  the  full  title  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting books  of  the  season.  A  good  work  on 
Coniferaj  has  long  been  wanted.  Carriere,  in 
France,  and  Gordon,  in  England,  have  tried  it 
and  both  measurably  failed.  In  commenting  on 
Gordon's  work.  Dr.  Lindley  attributed  the  ill 
success  to  the  fact,  that  Gordon  was  not  a  scien- 
tific man.  "None  but  a  botanist  should  attempt 
such  a  task." 

But  Carriere,  writing  from  the  pure  scientific 
standpoint,  met  no  better  success.  It  is  so  rare 
to  find  science  and  practice  united  in  the  same 
individual,  and  yet  so  necessary  in  a  work  on 
Conifera;,  that  we  were  without  hope  of  seeing 
one. 

Mr.  Iloopes,  however,  is  just  the  man  for 
the  task— a  good  botanist,  who  can  appreciate 
the  proper  claims  of  a  form  to  specific  characters 
—an  enthusiastic  collector  of  living  plants  of  the 
tribe  ;  and,  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining and  comparing  disputed  points,  no  one 
could  have  a  better  chance  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  this  line.  That  he  would  succeed,  no  one 
who  knows  the  man  could  doubt.  That  he  has 
succeeded,  an  examination  of  the  work  fully  tes- 
tities. 

It  makes  an  octavo  of  431  pages,  handsomely 
illustrated  in  the  usual  elegant  style  characteris- 
tic of  ( )range  Judd  &  Co.  It  treats  of  the  history 
of  the  Pine  family— about  soil  and  planting,  pro- 
pagation, pruning  and  management.  Evergreen 
hedges,  diseases,  injurious  insects,  selection  of 
sites,  selection  of  varieties,  synopsis  of  the  gen- 
era, description  of  all  the  known  species  and  vari- 
eties. 

The  last  topic,  of  course,  occupies  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  work,  and  is  a  very  important 
chapter,  as  it  is  just  here  that  the  want  of  com- 
prehensive views,  in  previous  authors,  has  been 
felt ;  while  it  is  just  the  subject,  owing  to  the  ex- 
isting confusion  of  names,  that  every  one  wants 
to  know  about,  and  which  makes  a  work  of  this 
kind  so  necessary  to  every  good  Horticultural 
library. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  critical  reader  may 
not,  in  all  cases,  be  willing  to  adopt  the  nomen- 


clature of  the  author ;  he  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  regard  rinus  montana  as  nothing  but 
a  synonym  of  rinus  pumilia,  and  yet  adopt  Pinus 
miKjho  as,  not  a  variety  merely,  but  a  distinct 
species  from  P.  montana.  He  may  doubt 
whether  Pinus  laricio  is  any  more  worthy  of  beipg 
separated  from  Pinus  Austriaca,  than  Pinus  Pal- 
lasslana,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  chapter. 
But  we  doubt  whether  any  one  could,  on  the 
whole,  make  up  a  better  book  from  existing  ma- 
terials, and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  one 
which  does  much  credit  to  American  Horticultu- 
al  literature,  and  which  will  long  be  of  standard 
authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Woodward's  Record  of  Horticulture,  for 
1807.  Second  Vol.,  Edited  by  A.  S.  Fuller. 
Has  just  appeared,  why  so  late  in  the  season 
does  not  transpire.  It  has  one  of  the  best  lists 
of  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  in  it,  which  have  come  to 
hand  so  far.  These  annual  volumes,  showing  the 
improvements  of  past  year,are  always  interesting, 
and  when  carefully  compiled  are  of  great  value. 
Amongst  the  '*  Peaches  of  18()7,"  we  were 
surprised  not  to  find  George  IV,  Old  Mixon 
or  some  other  of  these  favorites.  Van  Buren's 
Golden  dwarf,  however,  (figured  and  described 
in  the  Gardener's  Montfih/  for  1859)  we  are 
glad  to  find  has  not  been  overlooked. 

We  may  observe  that  this  was  "  described  " 
in  an  entirely  original  way,  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Horticulture  last  year.  It  is  customary 
with  "  high  toned  "  describers  to  refer  to  any  pre- 
vious description,  should  one  have  been  made  by 
any  resi>ectable  contemporary.  No  one  expects 
this  species  of  honesty  in  the  J.  of  II.,  but  one 
mi<^ht  have  looked  for  it  in  the  ''liecord  of  llorti- 
culture." 


Noxious  Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
—By  B.  D.  Walsh,  M.  A.,  acting  State  En- 
tomologist. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  En- 
tomology, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 
which  is  sustained  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  Legislature,  and  which  donated  ^oOO  of 
the  one  year's  money  to  Mr.  Walsh,to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  the  researches  which  form  the  basis 
of  this  report. 
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Transactions  of  American  Pomological 
Society,— Eleventh  Session,  at  St.  Louis,  1807. 
This,  the  united  efforts  of  President  Wilder, 
Secretary  Elliot,  and  reporter  Bragdon,  is  very 
creditable.  It  strikes  us  as  remarkably  accurate 
and  one  of  which  the  officers  and  the  Society  gen- 
erally will  be  proud. 


come  afterwards  a  regular  subscriber.  It  is  espe- 
cially well  suited  to  have  in  fiimilies,  where  every 
influence  is  now  required  to  counteract  the  de- 
sire for  the  trashy  literature  which  every  parent 
deplores. 


A  FEW  thoughts  on  the  Tide,  and  the  Cir- 
culation of  Air  ami  Water,  caudmj  a  change  of 
form  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth.— By  A.  Purves, 
member  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  fifteen  page  pamphlet,  suggestive  of  many 
points  in  natural  philosophy,  some  of  which  must 
be  true.  One  makes  it  probable  that  earth's  axis 
is  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  scarcely  appre- 
ciable perhaps  annually,  but  great  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  innumerable  years,  which  on  the  theory 
that  motion  is  an  unvarying  property  of  matter, 
cannot  be  gainsayed. 


Transactions  of  Indiana  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  for  1867.    From  Mr.  J.  S. 

Dunlop.  .    , 

By  the  list  of  members  published,  we  judge 
this  Society,  is  very  well  sustained  -,  and  with 
transactions  so  ably  arranged,  and  evidently  ot 
much  value  to  Indiana  Pomologists,  they  have 
every  encouragement  to  support  the  Society. 


The  American  Naturalist.— Published  at 

Salem. 

This  is  now  in  its  second  year.  Its  aim  is  to 
popularize  science,  by  clothing  it  in  a  more  'every 
day'  dress,  than  is  usual  in  pure  Scientific  Jour- 
nals. It  has  been  so  far  as  well  supported  as  one 
could  expect  a  pioneer  work  of  this  kind  to  be, 
but  not  near  as  well  as  we  should  like  to  see  it. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  any  lover  of  rural  life 
sending  25  cents,  for  a  single  number,  would  be- 


Delaware  the  Garden  State  of  the  Un- 
ION. -By  Henry    S.   AViUiams,   Agricultural 
Editor  of  the  IndependfM. 
Will  Ix)  found  a  very  useful  work  to  any  wish- 
ing to  know  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  many  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  fruit  and  garden  operations  for  which  the 
little  State  is  becoming  famous. 


Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  West  .Tersey  Fruit  Growers  As- 
sociation, 18()7— '68. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Parry,  for  this  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  one  of  our  most  useful 
fruit  societies. 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


Disease  in  Conifer.e.— The  following  from  i 
Mr.  Iloopes'  New  Book  is  worthy   of  serious  at- 
tention.    Though   differing  from   the   author  as 
to  the  necessity  of  previous  disease   in   the  case, 
the  facts  arc  not  the  less  worthy  of  study  :   ''One 
ot  the  newer  diseases  prevalent  among  evergreens, 
and  one  from  which  the  "  Strobi  "  group  of  pines 
is  singularly  and  entirely  exempt,  manifests  it- 
self a°s  follows  :     Early   in  the  autumn    a    few 
minute  spots  are  noticed  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves, 
which  gradually  extend  downward  to  the  base, 
until  they  almost  cover  the  entire   surface.     The 
leaves  finally  become  so  diseased  as  to  fall  off, 
thus  leaving  a    long,    bare    brand,    either  com- 
pletely destitute  of  foliage,  or  occasionally  with  a 


small  tuft  of  reddish-brown   leaves  at    the    ex- 
tremity.    We  have  noticed  that,    until  very  re- 
cently,  trees  growing  on  low,   damp  grounds, 
where    there  was  imijerfect  drainage,   were  al- 
ways attacked  first.     Especially  was  this  the 
more  clearly  shown  in  nursery  rows,   where  we 
would  observe  a  few   trees   standing  in  a  spot 
!  where,  during    winter    particularly,   there  was 
!  stagnant  water  about  the    roots;  and    whilst 
these  trees  would  be  gradually   dying  with  this 
I  mysterious  malady,  others  in  the  adjoining  rows 
I  would  be  perfectly  frt»e  from  its  effects.  Within  the 
past  year,  however,  this  disease  has  become  less 
!  fastidious  in  its  selection  of  situation,    and  has 
'assumed  more  of  the  character  of  an  epidemic, 


spreading  to  trees  that  were  growing  in  soils 
exactly  the  opposite  in  nature  to  the  above.  We 
have  lately  observed  its  appearance  on  a  plant  of 
"  Pinus  Austriaca  "  and  "  P.  laricio,  "standing 
on  a  dry,  gravelly  hillside,  where  the  surface  had 
been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains.  To  these 
two  extremes  of  unsuitable  soils  this  disease  is 
almost  entirely  confined,  and  rarely  can  it  be 
observed  in  such  pines  as  are  growing  in  well 
prepared  ground. 

After  having  examined  and  patiently   studied 
this  unhealthy  state  of  the  tree,   from  the   first 
intimation  of  disease,  through  its  various  stages, 
until  death  ensues,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
we  cannot  make  any  positive   statements   in    re- 
gard to  its  cause  or  eradication.     In  the  disease 
under  consideration,  small  spots  are  perceived 
on  the  leaf  of  pine,  which   spread  rapidly,   they 
cover  the  whole   surface.     Under  a  good  lens 
these  spots  are  discovered  to  be  a  very  minute 
fungoid  plant,  which  finding  a  suitable  condition 
for  its  growth,   speedily  destroys  the  leaf.     As 
all  vegetable   productions  when  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state  are  free  from  the  numerous  para- 
sitic growths  that  are  common  to  diseased  plants 
or  trees ;  therefore,  when  any  appearance   of  the 
lower  order    of  Cryptogamia,— such   as    fungi) 
mosses,  and  lichens,— become  visible,  something 
musi  be  assuredly  wrong  in  the  functions   of  the 
plant  itself.     The  parasitic  vegetation  is   not  the 
primary  cause  of  ill  health,  as  some  imagine,  and 
and  hence  the  mischief  is  performed  before  these 
outward  forms  become  apparent ;  and  although 
these  are  charged  with  being  the  prime   instiga- 
tors, they  are  in  reality  but  the  effect  of  disease 
previously  contracted  by  the  tree.    The  species 
that  we  have  found  to  be  most  easily  affected  are 
the  "Pinus  Austriaca,"  "P.  laricio,"  "  P.  pyre- 
naciaandP.  Pullasiana,  "  with  jxirhaps  a  few 
others,  and  in  every  case  the  diseased  trees  were 
members  of  the  two-leaved  group  of  pines. 


Peaches  AND  Plums.— To  J?cmoie  the  Skin 
from  Peaches— An  Excellent  and  Exjyeditious 
MeUood.—^Uxkc  a  lye  as  strong  as  possible  of 
wood  ashes  and  solt  water.  Fill  a  kettle  with 
lye,  and,  when  boiling  rapidly,  drop  in  twelve  or 
eighteen  peaches,  and  take  out  again  almost  im- 
meduitely,  and  immerse  them  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water.  Take  one  in  your  hand  and  you  will 
perceive  that  the  rind  will  slip  off  entirely,  leav- 
ing a  round,  beautiful  yellow  ball ;  throw  it  im- 
mediately into  another  pail  of  pure  water,  and 


and  80  proceed  until  all  are  done.  This  process 
will  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  finest  peach,  and 
once  tried,  the  old  fashioned  method  of  peeling 
with  a  knife  will  not  again  be  adopted.  If  the 
lye  is  not  strong  enough,  put  into  the  kettle  two 
dippcrfuls  of  clean  wood  ashes.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  rid  small  onions  of  their  jackets 
preparatory  to  pickling  them.     Try  it. 

Peaches  to  Bottle.— A^tor  seeing  that  your 
bottles  or  cans,  with  their  proper  lids,  are  ready, 
season  your  bottles,  by  pouring  into  each  one  a 
pint  of  water  in  which  you  can  bear  to  hold 
your  hand  any  length  of  time,  but  which  should 
be  quite  warm.  Place  upon  the  fire  a  nice 
clean  porcelain  or  brass  kettle,  in  which  is 
about  a  pint  of  water ;  sweeten  it  and  place 
in  the  peaches  which  are  prepared.  We  al- 
ways have  ours.  As  soon  as  boiling,  empty  a 
bottle  of  warm  water  and  fill  with  peaches,  push- 
ing the  topmost  well  under  the  juice,  and  put  on 
the  lid  immediately  ;  put  more  peaches  into  the 
kettle,  and  more  sugar  and  water  as  required. 
We  always  keep  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ready 
at  the  back  of  the  fire. 

To  PicJcle  Peac/ics.— Wipe  them  well,  and  stick 
into  each  one,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  place  in 
a  crock,  and  prepare  a  pickle  as  follows  :  To  one 
peck  of  peaches  allow  three  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
nearly  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Scald  and  pour  over 
three  successive  mornings. 

Plums  to  Pickle.— After  weighing,  place  the 
plums  in  a  jar  or  crock,  a  layer  at  a  time  ;  be- 
tween each  layer  scattering  a  few  cloves,  stick 
cinnamon,  and  allspice.  Then  to  three  lbs.  of 
fruit  allow  one  lb.  of  sugar,  and  vinegar  enough 
to  moisten  nicely  ;  boil  and  pour  over  ;  set  the  jar 
in  a  kettle  of  warm  water,  and  let  the  water  boil 
till  the  plums  are  soft,  or  drain  them  and  pour 
over  again  till  the  juice  will  cover  the  plums.— 
Country  Gentleman. 


CURCULIO.— The  following  is  from  the  Circu- 
lar, and  is  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity :  "  We  take  two  long,  double  width  sheets 
and  fasten  small  bars  of  wood  at  the  ends 
of  each.  At  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ning  the  sheets  are  manned  by  four  hands  (one 
taking  hold  ofeach  end  of  the  sheets)  who  pass 
under  a  tree,  holding  a  sheet  on  each  side,  thus 
covering  all  the  surface  under  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  A  fifth  man,  armed  with  a  six-foot  batter- 
ing ram  well  padded  at  the  end,  then  gives  the 
trees  several  sudden  jars,  which  causes  a  shower 
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of  defective  fruit,  buj^a,  worms,  and  flies  of  va- 
rious sorts,  to^etlior  with  our  pjame— the  cur- 
culio-to  fall  upon  the  sheets.  The  operation  is 
performed  thus  early  in  the  day,  because  while  it 
is  cool  the  eurciilio  is  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  and 
asliiihtjar  loosens  his  hold  on  the  tree  and 
tumbles  him  below  while  to  stupid  too  fly. 

Lancastku  Coun^yIpI.)  IIouticultural  Pi^ices  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  West  - 
SOCIETY.-At  a  recent  meeting.  Professor  S.  S.  i  Trees  and  shrubs  seem  to  be  reaching  higher 
Rathvon  read  the  following  :  "  On  the  30th  of  \  prices  at  the  west  than  heretofore.     A  writer  m 


pearance,  alkalinous  solutions  or  tobacco  decoc- 
tif)ns,  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  but  they  may 
also  be  destroyed  by  crushing  them  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  doubling  the  leaf  togetht-r, 
although  this  operation  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
nervous  sensibilities. 


May,  the  present  season,  I  found  upon  my  rose- 
bushes in  my  garden,  in  goodly  nunibyrs.  but 
with  bad  intent,  the  ])arent  of  what  is  pretty 
well  known  among  florists  and  amateurs  as 
the  "  Rose-Slug,  "  and  I  exhibit  them  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  that  those  interested  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  such  knowl 


Prairie  Farmer  describing  the  grounds  of  the 
Illinois  industrial  university,  thus  writes  : 

'^  A  row  of  silver  maples  reaches  entirely  around 
the  grounds,  as  street  trees.  They  are  20  feet 
high  and  are  put  in  at  $1.00  each. 

I  notice  Larches,  Arbor  Vita?s,  &c.,  at  $^).00 
each  ;  500   Norway  Spruce  at  i|2.00  each,  also. 


^g::m>r  Ti;:;::;r:  difli;;:;;;^^^  of  these ;  -e  bu^.es,  spireas,  j;^^-^  ^  v":'-^^^-;^; 

insects,  but  the  principal  ones,  are  those  that  at- !  tarias,  &..   &c.,  for^all  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
tack  the  leaves  of  the  rose,   the  cherry  and   the    charge  ^2.00  each.' 


pear.  They  belong  to  a  family  of  Ily  menopterous 
insects  commonly  called  Saw-flies,  and  are  the 
Tentiirkdixd/E  of  entomologists.  The  species 
here  exhibited  is  the  Selandrice  msec,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  those  who  have  cherry  and  pear 
trees,  may  now  also  find  the  S.  cerasi  and  per- 
haps a  S.  pyp'i.  although  it  is  thought  that  there 
is  but  one  species,  that  indiscriminately  attack 
both  the  cherry  and  the  pear.  The  rose  Selandriaj 


The  Iowa  Aoriculturat.  College  has  es- 
tablished a  grade  of  non-resident  Professorship, 
appointing  the  following  gentlemen  to  the  oftices  : 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History.— 
Professor  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sheep,  Husbandry,  &c.— Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnel, 
of  Gnnnell,  Iowa. 

^^ ^ .  ,      Fruit  Culture.— Professor  J.  J.  Thomas,  Edi- 

or  Saw-fly,  is  a  small  shining  or  jet  black  insect,  ^^^^  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Coun- 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  four  ^^^^  Gentleman,  and  author  of  the ''American 
dusky  tranparent  wings,  that  lap  longitudinally    pruitCulturist." 

on  the  back,  with  a  heavy  black  opaque  anterior  .  pj-^^f^.^yor  of  Horticulture  and  LandscaiMJ  Gar- 
or  costal  margin.  Its  larva  is  a  repulsive  snail-  dj.ning.— Dr.  John  A.  AVaider,  (President  of  the 
like  slug  that  lays  flat  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ,  g^ate  "Pomological  Society  of  Ohio)  Cincinnati, 
leaves,  eating  them  away,  disfiguring  and  mar-  ;  ^^.^^ 

ring  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  bush.     These        professor  of  Veterinary,  Medicane  and  Surgery, 
larva  mature  and  go  into  the  ground,   to  un-    __p^  Dadd,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
dergo  their  transformation  in  July.     There  are        Professor    of  Agricultural  Chcmijitry.— Pro- 
two  broods,  the  last  one  remaining  under  the  ;  ^^^^^^  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 
ground  until  the  following  spring.     These  Saw- 1 


flies  can  be  easily  captured  by  the  hand,  if  the 
rose-bushes  are  visited  early  in  the  morning,  or 
during  cool  cloudy  days.  They  then  will  be 
found  on  the  bushes  or  contiguous  plants,  and 
should  be    immediately  destroyed.      During  a 


Preservtxq  Grapes.— In  answer  to  a  cor- 
respondent The  London  Cottage  Gardener^  says  : 
Dipping  them  in  lime  water  must  be  very  objec- 
tionable, for  it  would  not  adhere  to  them  unless 

warm  sunny  day,  they  are  too  active  to  capture    ^^ve  bloom  were  first  rubbed  oft',  and  then  a  great 


easily.  They  are  somewhat  later  than  usual  the 
present  season,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  im- 
mediately attended  to,  much    vexation  and  la- 


beauty  is  taken- from  them.  If  the  lime  did  ad- 
here, we  do  not  think  it  would  preserve  the  graj^cs 
longer  than  they  can  be  preserved  without  it. 


mentation,  over  despoiled  rose-bushes,   may  be    rpj^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^p^  for  months  if  hung,  stalk  end 
avoided.     If  prevention  has  been  neglected,  or  I  downwards,  in  a  cold,  dry,  dark  closet, 
is  ineffectual,  then  when  the,  slug  makes  its  ap-  ' 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


A  Curious  Feast.— A  singular  feast,  being 
in  fact,  a  feast  ot  radishes,  oaten  cake  and  but- 
ter, with  strong  ale,  was  given  one  night  re- 
cently (says  an  English  paper)  at  Levens  Hall, 
Westmoreland,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mary  How- 
ard. This  is  quite  a  customary  affair.  In  the 
olden  time  it  was  the  duty  of  the  K(;ndal  cor- 
poration to  open  tiie  Minthorpe  fair  by  reading 
the  ring's  charter,  and  for  this  purpose  that  body 
used  to  proceed  to  the  old  post  town  in  state,  the 
mayor  and  his  municipal  colleagues  in  cocked 
hat,  and  robes,  bearing  the  silver  raace  and  other 
insignia  of  olfice. 

Having  opened  the  fair,  the  corporation  then 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Levens,  and  proceeding 
thither  they  were  received  by  the  master  of  the 
hall,  and  by  him  entertained  at  a  feast  composed 
of  the  primitive  viands  above  described.  After- 
wards the  guests  walked  around  the  grounds, 
and  thence  returned  to  Kendal.  Of  course  this 
was  merely  a  complimentary  recognition  of  the 
Kendal  dignitaries,  and  as  such  it  has  been  re- 
garded ever  since.  Now,  howevcT,  the  feast  has 
become  more  general ;  for  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting corporation  as  many  of  the  male  portion 
of  the  public  as  like  to  be  present  are  adiiiitted, 
and  ample  provision  made  accordingly. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  some  of 
them  the  leading  gentleman  of  the  county,  were 
present.  Two  large  tables  were  laid  out  in  the 
garden,  and  upon  these  were  pyramids  of  oaten 


man  forfeits  a  shilling.  Of  course  much  fun  is 
made  of  this  feature,  and  the  contortions  and 
evident  desire  of  "colts"  to  keep  their  legs  is 
provocative  of  immense  laughter:  indeed,  in  it  is 
composed  the  whole  fun  of  the  proceedings. 
After  the  feast  there  were  various  athletic  sports 
peculiar  to  the  north,  the  whole  coming  to 
a  conclusion  at  sundown. 


Variations  in  Datura.— In  ISGl  M.  Godron 
found,  in  a  crop  of  Datura  tatula,  a  species  with 
spiny  fruit,  a  single  individual,  in  which  the  cap- 
sule was  perfectly  smooth,  and  unarmed.     Seeds 
taken  from  this  capsule  gave,  in  1SD2  a  batch  of 
plants,  all  of  which  reproduced  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  from  which  they  sprang.     From 
their  seed  grew  a   third  generation,   similarly 
smooth,  and  in  1805  and  1806  I  saw  at  the  Mu- 
seutn  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation  of  this  new 
race,  in  all  more  than  100  individuals,  not  one  of 
which  manifested  the  least  tendency  to  reproduce 
the  spinous  character  of  the  species.     Crossed 
with  this  last  by  M.  Godron  himself,  the  unarm- 
ed race  produced  mule  plants,  which  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  returned  to  the  spiny  form, 
and  the  unarmed  form  being  in  f  ict,  genuine  hy- 
brids, endowed  with  fertility.     M.  Godron  from 
these  facts,   refers  to  one  species,   the  Datura 
Stramonium^  D.  Icevis  (of  Bertoloni,  not   of  Lin- 
na?us,)  and  D.  tatula,  three  consant  forms  pre- 


variation  from  a 
single  type,  not  one  of  them  w.anting  in  any 
character  asugnable  to  true  species. 


viously  regarded  as  good  species,  and  adding  to 
cake  an<l  patties  of  butter,  together  with  a  whole  !  it  D.  tatula  inermis.  discovered  by  himself,  and, 
crop  ofradishes  and  sundry  cans  of  strong  ale.  j  so  to  speak,  born  under  his  eyes.  These  four 
There  was  the  greatest  liberaUty  manifested,  and 'distinct  forms  have  arisen  by 

the  guests  ate  and  drank  with  evident  zest.  One 
important  feature  of  the  feast  is  the  compulsory 
form  entitled  '*  drinking  the  constable."  This  is 
an  ordeal  through  which  all  strangers  are  re- 
quired to  pass,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  gcne- 
erally  admired  by  the  neophytes  themselves, 
though  greatly  appreciated  by  the  older  vis- 
itors. 
There  is  a  forfeit  too.     A  large  glass,  of  unique 


IIow  circumstances  control  the  exist- 
ence OF  Species.— Dr.  Hooker,  says  in  Garden- 
er's Chronide  :  The  botany  of  St.  Helena  is  thus 
most  interesting  ;  it  resembles  none  other  in  the 


peculiarity  of  its  indigenous  vegetation,  in  the 
great  variety  of  the  plants  of  other  countries,  or 
form,  like  a  tankard  on  a  pedes^C  is  filled  with  \  in  the  number  of  species  that  have  actually  dis- 
some  dark-brown  liquor  called  "  morocco,"  l^eing  \  appeared  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  In 
strong  ale  made  from  burnt  malt,  and  this  ■  1839  and  1843  I  in  vain  searched  for  forest  trees 
is  given  to  the  'colt,' who  is  required  to  stand  upon  |  and  shrubs  that  flourished  in  tens  of  thousands 
one  leg  and  drink  the  toast,  "  Luck  to  Levens  not  a  century  before  my  visit,  and  still  existed 
as  long  as  the  Kent  flows."  If  he  fails  to  swal-  |  as  individuals  20  years  befere  that  date.  Of 
ow  the  draught  before  putting  down  his  foot,the  ,  these  I  saw  in  some  cases  no  vestige,  in  others 
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only  blasted  and  lifeless  trunks  cresting  the  cliffs 
in  inaccessible  places. 

Probably  100  St.  Helena  plants  have  thus  dis- 
appeared from  the  Systema  Naturae  since  the 
first  introduction  of  goats  on  the  island.  Every 
one  of  those  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  created 
beings,  which  contained  within  itself  evidence  of 
the  affinities  of  other  species,  both  living  and  ex- 
tinct, but  which  evidence  is  now  irrecoverably 
lost.  If  such  be  the  fate  of  organisms  that  lived 
in  our  day,  what  folly  it  must  be  to  found  theories 
on  the  assumed  perfection  of  a  geological  record 
which  has  witnessed  revolutions  in  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  irlobe,  to  which  that  of  the  Flora  of 
St.  Helena  is  as  nothing. 


Fagus,  &c.,  which  are  usually  diflicult  to  propa- 
gate from  the  old  wood.  New  roses  and  other 
plants,  which  is  desirable  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  may  also  be  advantageously  worked 
in  the  same  manner.— -F?or««f  and  Pomoloijist. 


New  Roses.— a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Horticulture  has  been  selecting,  he 
says  :  Of  the  Roses  which  I  have  siHected,  Bou- 
ton  d'Or  is  a  charming  little  yellow  rose,  very 
bright,  and  will  be  quite  a  jewel  for  Mr.  Standish, 
in  purveying  for  the  button-holes  of  the  young 
dandies  of  the  West  End  ;  it  is  so  neat,  so  bright 
and  so  charming  in  every  way.  Madame  Mar- 
gottin  is  a  lovely  Tea  rose,  dark  yellow  in  color, 
with  a  beautiful  peach  colored  centre  ;  very  full 
and  l)eautiful.  Antoine  Ducher  is  a  large  pur- 
l)lish  rose  llower,  a  seedling  from  Madame  Do- 
mage,  fine  shape,  large  petals  and  an  acquisition. 
Horace  Veruetis  one  of  the  bright  roses,  of  robust 
habit,  of  a  good  color,  but  at  present  inclined 
with  me  to  be  a  little  rough.  Mdlle.  Annie 
Wood,  I  have  seen  but  two  blooms  of,  but  they 
were  beautiful,  the  shape  exquisite,  the  color 
fresh  and  lively,  somewhat,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
in  the  style  of  Olivier  Delhomme,  but  likely  to 
prove  a  g<>od  rose.    So  far  for  1800. 


Graftixo. — Dr.  Rogel  describes  a  new  method 
of  grafting  as  practiced  by  Ilerr  Freundich,  one 
of  the  Russian  court  gardeners,  with  remarkable 
Buccess.  Instead  of  taking  the  scions  from  the 
previous  year's  wood,  with  the  bud  just  begining 
to  swell,  the  still  soft  growing  lateral  shoots  are 
selected  when  from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half 
inch  long,  and  either  bark  or  tongue  grafted,  care 
being  taken  not  to  draw  the  ligature  too  tight,  as 
they  swell  much  more  rapidly  than  hardwood 
scions.  Success,  he  says,  is  certain,  if  care  be 
taken  that  the  sap  of  the  stock  be  in  motion  at 
the  time  of  operation  is  performed.  He  recom- 
mends this  mode  as  suj^rior  to  all  others,  espe- 
cially for  hard-wooded  trees,  such  as  Quercus, 


Wintering  Caladiums.— Perhaps  the  great- 
difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  grow  Cala- 
diums is  in  keeping  of  the  rhizomes  in  si  fresh  state 
during  winter.  Their  proneness  to  decay  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  and  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  amongst  practical  men 
on  this  important  point.  One  maintains  that 
the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  kept  moist,  another 
maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  dust  dry, 
while  a  third  party  thinks  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  kept  up  in  the  stove  will  prove  benefi- 
cial, by  insuring  a  more  perfect  state  of  rest,  as 
assuredly  it  will,  and  that  more  lasting  than  de- 
sirable. In  my  opinion  more  Caladiums  are  lost 
during  winter  from  being  imperfectly  ripened  in 
autunni  than  from  all  other  causes,  excluding, 
of  course,  a  low  temperature. 

The  gradual  withdrawal  of  water  when  the 
earliest  leaves  attain  a  yellowish  tint  will  help 
greatly  to  hasten  the  ripening  process  ;  keep  the 
plants  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hous(%  so  as  to 
compensate  for  declining  solar  heat,  and  finally, 
when  the  leaves  have  all  withered,  place  the  pots 
on  their  sides  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The 
moisture  supplied  by  the  floor  and  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands  till 
the  middle  of  February  or  l)eginning  o  March.— 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture, 


Pear  Diseases  in  England.— In  the  Gar- 
deners'' Chronicle  we  find  that,  as  with  us.  Pear 
growers  have  their  troubles.  A  correspondent 
thus  speaks  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  (our 
Bartlett,)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fungus, 
which  produces  the  cracks  in  the  fruit,  also  ex- 
ists there : 

*'A8  for  AVilliams'  Bon  Chretien  ever  being  a 
most  exquisite  Pear,  I  must  dare  to  suggest  that 
''Observer's  "  palate  is  gratified  with  a  coarse 
aroma,  if  he  finds  it  even  tolerable.  The  texture 
is  often  decent,  though  with  grit  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  juice  is  pretty  copious  (if 
you  gather  the  fruit  unripe),  yet  it  is  a  penalty 
to  eat  more  than  a  little  slice.  The  pear  has 
"  yellow  "  taste  —  I  cannot  express  my 
meaning  more  clearly.  Derjustibus,  &c.  As 
for  the  Pears  with  the  little  black  spots,  and 
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their  blemished  excellence,  I  will  not  presume  to 
deny  but  what  Nature  may  compensate  for  the 
Mushrooms  they  have  produced  her.  With  us 
the  spots  great  become  cracks,  and  the  Pear  itself 
a  split  billet.  The  "  fungoid  spots,"  bey Qud  all 
doubt,  do  influence  the  flavor,  and,  at  least  in 
this  soil,  make  it  as  bad  as  can  be. 

Curious  Experiments  in  Grafting.— In  the 
whole  history  of  genuine,  bona  fide,  grafting,  we 
doubt  if  there  is  a  more  curious  instance  recorded 
than  that  published  by  M.  B.  Verlot,  in  a  last 
number  of  the  Revue  Uorticole,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  th(!  following  curious  experiment  was 
made  by  M.  Carillet,  of  Y incennes,  in  the  month 
of  April,  ISGO. 

Two  Pear  trees,  about  4  years  old,  both  work- 
ed on  the  Quince,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  each 
from  4  to  5  feet  high,  were  chosen.  The  one,  a 
Beurrc  d'Aremberg,  was  made  to  serve  as  the 
stock  ;  the  other,  a  Beurre  de  Charneu,  was  dug 
up  with  th"  greatest  care  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  roots.  It  was  then  grafted  by  approach 
on  the  Beurre  d'Aremljerg,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  roots  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  air,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  leader  directed  towards  the 
soil.  The  graft  was  made  at  about  30  centime- 
tres (10—11  inches)  from  the  top  of  each  stem, 
so  that  when  the  operation  was  completed  thi  re 
were  two  IVar  trees  united  by  their  leaders,  but 
the  upper  one  was  reversed  in  position,  with  its 
roots  compleiely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

At  first  the  graft  grew  but  little— it  only  devel- 
oped a  few  leaves  of  small  size,  and  it  did  not 
flourish,  but,  during  the  course  of  the  sunnner, 
the  body  and  main  divisions  of  the  root  threw 
out  several  buds  of  the  Quince,  which  attained  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  centimetres  (3—4 
inches. ) 

The  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  with  tole- 
rable vigor— even  produced  flowers,  but  did  not 
ripen  its  fruit.  The  leaves  fell  in  autumn  at  their 
usual  time.  The  roots  of  the  graft  were  entirely 
unprotected  against  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
of  1806-7.  Thus  the  graft  has  not  only  grown 
and  produced  leaves,  but  its  roots,  although  ex- 
posed to  the  drying  influences  ot  the  air,  have  not 
only  re  tamed  their  vitality,  but  they  have  even 
pushed  forth  shoots. 

This  year,  1807,  the  stock  has  grown  vigorous- 
ly, flowered  abundantly,  but  has  produced  no 
truit.  The  graft  developed  its  buds,  flowered, 
and  set  two  fruits,  which  now  (August  19tl>)  are 
perfect  in  size  and  shape,  and  bid  fair  to  be  equal 


to  those  of  other  trees  at  their  usual  period  of 
ripening  in  October.  Furthermore,  the  branches 
of  the  Quince,  which  are  developed  on  the  roots, 
have  grown  to  a  length  of  from  20  to  30  centime- 
tres. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  branches, 
whether  produced  from  the  root  or  from  the  stem, 
after  having  sprouted  horizontally,  have  si)eedily 
assumed  a  vertical  direction.  M.  Carillet  has 
added  to  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  mentioned,  by  grafting  on  the  extremities  of 
the  four  principal  branches  of  the  root  of  the 
Quince  different  varieties  of  Pear.  Of  these  four 
grafts  two  have  taken  perfectly,  and  have  pushed 
out  shoots  4  to  5  centimetres  long,  terminated  by 
a  rosette  of  well  formed  leaves. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  plant  is  made  up  as 
follows :  Its  base  consists  of  a  Quince  stock, 
whose  roots  are  in  the  soil.  On  this  stock  is  a 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  pear  :  grafted  on  this  latter 
and  in  a  reversed  position  is  a  Beurre  de  Char- 
neu, itself  terminated  by  a  stock  and  roots  of  the 
Quince,  on  which,  again,  have  been  inserted  twQ 
new  varieties  of  Pears. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Verlot  of 
this  curiosity  of  grafting,  and  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant in  many  ways.  It  shows,  for  instance, 
that  the  currents  of  the  sap,  whatever  be  theij 
natural  course,  are  quite  independent  of  the 
mere  direction  of  the  tissues  ;  the  ascending  sap, 
for  instance,  must  have  passed  as  well  through 
the  inverted  stem  of  the  Beurre  de  Charneu,  and 
its  attached  Quince  stock,  as  through  the  erect- 
growing  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Again,  it  shows 
how  the  roots  of  the  inverted  graft,  although 
exposed  to  the  air,  yet  managed  to  throw  out 
buds,— assumed,  in  fact,  (as  roots  so  often  do 
under  similar  circumstances,)  the  functions  of 
branches. 

It  is  interesting  also,  especially  in  these  days 
when  the  question  of  graft  hybrids  is  exciting 
attention,  to  see  how  each  portion  of  this  com- 
posite structure  retains  its  own  individuality. 
There  seems,  in  this  case,  to  be  simply  adhesion 
of  one  part  to  another,  without  perceptible  inter- 
mixture of  characteristics,  though  the  sap,  in  its 
course  from  the  soil  to  the  topmost  grafts,  passes 
through  no  less  than  6  different  organisms — first, 
through  the  Quince,then  through  thelieurre  d'Ar- 
emberg ;  from  that,  thirdly,  into  the  inverted 
Beurre  de  Charneu :  in  its  fourth  stage  it  re-enters 
the  Quince  ;  and,  lastly,  it  passes  into  two  Pear 
grafts.— Crord.  Chron. 
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Primeval  Vkgetable  Life.— By  the  method 
of  placini,'  facts  together  is  now  bcinjj;  carried  on, 
by  those  who  arc  endoavorint^  to  revive  the  rtora 
which  existed  at  a  time  wlien  England,  for  in- 
stance, was  peopled  with  kangaroos,  an  ititerest- 
ing  invcstiL^•ltion.    A  leaf,  or  the  mere  impresMion 
of  one,  found  either  in  a  lump  of  coal,  or  on  a 
fragment  of  some  hardened  sediment,  will  at  once 
telfthe  botanist  to  what  genus  of  plants  it  is  to 
be  referred  ;    and,  as  observation  discovers  new 
facts,  the  species  themselves,  generally  different 
from  those  of  our  days,   arc  gradually  distin- 
guished and  classified. 

It  is  thus  we  have,  at  length,  reached  a  point 
from  which  we  may  pretty  nearly  guess  what  a 
primeval  landscape  looked  like.     Instead  of  the 
endless  variety  of  forms,  which  lends  such  beauty 
to  our  plants  and  stately  forest  trees,  wc  may 
picture  to  ourselves  a  uniform  and  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  dnary  land,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  clusters  of  reeds,  lepidodendrons,  arbores- 
cent ferns,    and   similar    straight    and    formal 
growths  :  but  no  soft  grass,  no  daisies,  or  other 
wild  flowers.     Generally  speaking,  foggy,  heavy 
weather  must  have  been  the  rule,  and  rains  ex- 
ceed itizly  frequent. 

This  was  during  the  Permian  period  ;  the  Ju- 
rassic one  was  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
cycadw,  a  family  of  plants  much  resembling  the 
palm,  and  peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  very 
slow  growth.  They  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found 
under  the  tropics. 

Our  present  vegetation  seems  to  have  made  its 
first  appearance  during  the  subsequent  or  creta- 
ceous period.  The  development  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  evidently  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
vegetable  one— for  beasts  of  prey  could  not  live 
without  herbivora,  and  these  could  not  make  their 
appearance  until  there  was  grass  for  them.— i^c- 
ru€  dti  Deux  Mondes. 


iNARCiiTNO  Hothouse  Grapes.— Tlie  safest 

time  to  do  it,  is  when  they  have  commenced 

growth,  so  that  the  danger  of  bleeding  will  be 

less.      It  may  be  done  as  soon  as  they  have 

leaves.     A  smooth  part  of  the  stem  of  the  stock 

and  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  as  possible, 

ought  to  be  chosen,  and  a  thin  slice  of  wood, 

about  1^  inches  long,  removed.     You  need  not 

take  it  off  deeper  than  the  breadth  of  the  shoot 

or  cane  of  the  vine  to  be  inarched  upon  it,  from 

which  a  similar  slice  of  wood  should  be  taken 

with  a  sharp  knife,  and  below  the  uppermost 

shoot. 


If  the  parts  of  both  fit  exactly,  both  the  edges 
touching  each  other,  all  well ;    but  if  not,  you 
must  make  their  barks  both  meet  on  one  side, 
and  lie  closely  together.     You  must  then  make 
in   the  stock,  a  slanting  cut  downwards,   and 
another  slanting  cut  upwards  in  ttie  vino  to  be 
inarched,   about  half   through  the  latter,   and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  intro- 
duce this  into  the  slanting  cut  in  the  stock  ;  both 
the  cuts  being  of  an  equal  length,  the  bark  cor- 
responding on  one  if  not  on  both  sides  of  the  cut 
in  the  stock. 

Bind  the  stock  then  together  neatly  with  a 
strip  of  bast  matting  ;  cover  with  a  little  clay  or 
grafting  wax,  so  as  to  exclude  air,  and  over  this 
place  a  thin  bandage  of  moss,  tied  on  v>ith  mat- 
ting.    You  will  prepare  the  Black  Hamburgh 
for  inarching  by  pruning  it  now  to  the  required 
length,  leaving  two  good  eyes  above  where  you 
intend  inarching.    The  Black  Hamburgh  should 
be  treated,  in  every   respect,  as  if  it  were  for 
growth,  being  well  watered,  &c.     In  six  weeks 
after  the  operation  the  ligature  and  grafting  clay 
or  wax  may  be  removed,  and  you  will,  doubtless, 
have  attained  the  desired  object. 

The  union  should  be  slightly  bandaged,  and 
when  the  Black  Hamburgh  grows  freely,  you  may 
cut  the  cane  immediately  below  the  junction,  or 
tie  a  piece  of  string  very  tightly  around  the  cane 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  just  below  the  union, 
and  let  it  grow  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  then 
cut  it  away.  The  best  of  the  shoots  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  if  more  than  one  be  left  above 
the  point  of  inarching,  should  be  trained  up  the 
rafter  and  have  every  encouragement ;  the  others, 
if  any,  being  cut  away. 

If  you  can  find  a  young  shoot  on  the  stem  well 
disposed  for  the  oi)eration,  you  may  work  upon 
it ;  otherwise,  the  Black  Hamburgh  will  take  on 
the  central  rod  of  the  Royal  Muscadine.  You 
may  allow  the  Royal  Muscadine  to  carry  a  full 
crop  ;  and  when  gathered,  cut  the  vine  away  to 
the  union  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  with  it.  The 
Hamburgh  will  bear  grapes  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  you  will  not  lose  a  single  year. 
What  influence  the  stock  may  have  upon  the 
Hamburgh,  we  cannot  tell. 


Never  train  or  support  a  plant  unnaturally. 
Climbers  will  not  do  hanging  about.  Trailer 
will  not  do  cUmbing.  Grow  it  as  it  would  grow 
naturally,  and  supply  only  what,  in  such  case, 
nature  does  not. 


HORTICULTURAL   NOTICES. 


NORTIIERX     ILLINOIS    HORTICULTU- 
RAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  Its  first  annual  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Freeport. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  first  day  was  occu- 
pied by  discussions  on  the  Apple.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Skinner,  of  Marengo,  a  leading  and  most  success- 
ful apple  grower  in  Northern  Illinois,  read  an 
essay  on  the  Apple.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Apples  to  be  re- 
commended by  the  Society  for  cultivation  in 
Northern  Illinois.  The  following  list  was  recom- 
mended : 

Summer. — Early  Harvest*,  Red  Astrachan  f. 
Sops  of  Winet,  Red  Junet,  Sweet  Junet,  Duch- 
ess of  Oldenburgt,  Benonif,  Golden  Sweet*,Early 
Pennockt,  American  Summer  Pearmainf. 

Fall. — Keswick  Codlingt,  Dyer*,  Lowellt,Au- 
tumn  Strawberry*,  Richards'  Graft*,  Haskell's 
Sweet*,  Fall  Orangef,  Fall  Wine*,  Snow*. 

Winter. — Fultonf,  AVestfield-seek-no-furthert, 
Tallman's  Swi^t*,  Yellow  Bellflowerf,  Jima- 
thant.  Northern  Spyt,  Wagenerf,  Roman  Stemt, 
English  (iolden  Russett,  Minklerf,  Domimt, 
Wine  Sapt,  Rawles'  Janetf,  Willow  Twigt,  Ben 
Davist,  Perry  Husset*. 

*  reconmiended  for  amateur  cultivation  ;  f  for 
market  and  amateurs. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  read  an  essay  on  the  Straw- 
oerry.  He  recommends  the  latest  varieties  as 
most  profitable  for  Northern  market  culture.  The 
Green  Prolific  was  spoken  of  very  highly,  because 
of  its  productiveness,  quality,  and  for  carrying 
to  market.  Regarded  by  some  as  quite  equal  to 
the  Wilson  in  most,  or  all,  respects.  A  new 
Iowa  seedling,  called  the  Kramer  seedling,  was 
spoken  of,  which  is  regarded  highly. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Cochrane,  of  Cook  County,  read  an 
essay  on  the  Raspberry.  He  names  the  Doolit- 
tle  Improved,  Purple  Cane,  Miami  Black  Cap, 
and  Catawissa,  as  those  that  can  be  relied  on 
here  at  the  North.  With  him,  in  field  culture, 
their  yield  is  not  far  from  sixty-five  bushels  per 
acre. 

In  the  evening  an  interesting  lecture  on  Ento- 
mology,  which  was  very  heartily  applauded,  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Shimer  of  Mt.  Carroll. 

Second  Day. 
The  Blackberry  was  discussed.    On  account 


of  hardiness,  the  wild  Blackberry  was  considered 
by  many  as  the  most  profitable.  The  Lawton 
and  Kittatinny  not  standing  our  cold  winters. 

An  essay  on  the  Cherry  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas. 
F.  Lester,  of  McIIenry  Co.  He  slates  that  the 
Early  May  is  the  only  variety  that  has  succeed- 
ed with  him.  The  English  Morello  was  recom- 
mended for  cooking  and  (tanning  purposes. 

A  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  recom- 
mend a  list  of  Pears  for  family  and  market  culti- 
vation. The  following  list  was  presented  and 
approved  by  the  Society  : 

Summer. —  Bartlett,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Tyson, 
Rostiezer. 

Winter. — Winter  Nelis,  Lawrence. 

Fall. — Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel, 
Beurrc  d'Anjou. 

THIRD   DAY. 

The  Committee  on  Currants  reported  in  the 
forenoon,  recommending  the  following  varieties 
for  general  cultivation  in  this  latitude  :  Red 
Dutch,  White  Dutch  and  Victoria,  and  the 
White  Grape  and  Cherry  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Committee  on  Strawberries  recommended 
for  a  distant  market,  the  Wilson's  Albany  ;  near 
market,  the  Green  Prolific  and  Russell's  Pro- 
lific. For  autumn  culture,  French's  Seedling, 
McAvoy's  Superior,  Downer's  Prolific,  and  Len- 
nig's  White. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes  recommended  the 
Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  Clinton  Im- 
proved, and  Connecticut  Valley  varieties. 

The  last  day  closed  with  an  address,  in  the 
evening,  by  Edgar  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  on 
Floriculture,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest. 

After  Mr.  Sanders*  address,  D.  Wilmot  Scott, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society,  gave  an 
explanation  of  a  window  propagating  tank,  heat- 
ed by  a  kerosene  lamp.  1  he  chimney  of  the  lamp 
is  made  of  tin,  double,  and  so  as  to  hold  water — 
in  other  words,  acts  as  the  boiler.  The  water  in 
the  tank  is  connected  with  that  in  the  chimney 
or  boiler  by  means  of  pipes, — one  entering  the 
chimney  or  boiler  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom,  according  to  the  well-known  principle  in 
heating  common  to  all  boilers  for  propagating 
houses.  The  advantages  of  using  a  kerosene 
lamp  are,  the  heat  is  constant,  steady,  and  can 
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be  regulated  in  degree  by  turning  the  wick  up  or 

down. 

This  method  of  heating  enables  ladies  to  have 
small  window  tanks,  and  to  propagate  Roses, 
Flowers,  &c.,  from  cuttings,  or  can  be  used  ui 


starting  seeds. 


J.  W.  G. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOllTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition 
was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  the  10th  and 
17th  of  June.  The  exhibitors  were  not  quite  as 
numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  what  arti- 
cles were  presented  were  of  great  excellence. 
The  following  notes  we  made  of  the  fruit  and 
vef^etablc  departments  : 

In  Strawberries,   particularly,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  remarkable  for  unusual  superiority. 
The  premium  for  the  best  twelve  varieties  was 
awarded  to  John  S.  Collins,  of  Moorestown,  N. 
J.     We  noticed  amongst  them,  Starr's  Seedlmg, 
very  much  resembling,  in  form  and  flavor,  Aus- 
tin's •  New  Jersey  Scarlet,  Albany ;   Stinger,  a 
lar.re'  showv  berry,  resembling  Ilovey  in  some 
respects,  but  larger  and  lighter  in  color  ;  Rippa- 
wam-these  were  darker  than  we  have  seen  them 
before,  and  in  many  ways  resembled  Triomphe 
dc  Gand,  (not,  however,  equal  lo  it  in  flavor ;) 
Cutter,  which   was  beginning  to  ferment  and 
mould';   Downer's  Trohfic,  still  one  of  the  best 
on  exhibition  -,   Naomi,  rather  better  in  quality 
than  we  found  them  last  year,  and  though  not  so 
lar-e  a  berry  as  some  others,  we  found  them  grow- 
in'^in  public  favor  ;  Green  Proliflc,  said  to  bear 
longer  in  succession,  but  as    sour  as  Albany 

Seedling. 

The  best  six  were  awarded  to  D.  >>  .  Ilerstmo, 
an  amateur,  who  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  authority  in  the  matter  of  Strawberry 
culture.  In  his  lot  we  noticed  Fillmore,  of  very 
<rood  flavor ;  Triomphe  de  Gand ;  Jucunda- 
thesc  berrries  were  nearer  like  Triomphe  deGand 
than  any  we  had  ever  seen  before,  but  the  flavor 
was  not  equal  to  it.  Mr.  H.  informed  us  that  he 
was  disappointed  with  it  on  its  first  fruiting,  but 
day  by  day  it  increased  in  productiveness  and 
value  that  he  now  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best. 
It  must  have  more  care,  however,  than  the  coarse 
American  growers.  ,^,     . 

The  second  best  six  Mr.  Chas.  Lippmcott  took. 
They  were  Lady  Fmger,  New  Jersey  Scarlet, 
Green  Prolific,  American  Agriculturist,  Byberry 
Seedling  (very  much  resembling  Rippawam),  Ju- 
cunda    Agriculturist  and  Brooklyn  Scarlet.    It 


is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the  hest  in 
flavor  of  all  the  varieties  exhibited.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  poor  bearer,  but  some  bad  character  is  very 
liable  to  fiill  on  many  new  kinds  at  tirst.  AVe 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  enterpris- 
ing^ advertiser  take  it  up  some  time  as  the  Usi 

of  all. 

The  best  three  the  committee  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Ilarmar.     They  were  the  Finger,  Ilovey, 
and  French.     Second  best  three  to  Oscar  F.  Fel- 
ton,  for  Agriculturist,  Peabody  and  Lady  Finger. 
The  best  two  kinds  to  J.  J.  Pitman,  for  Agricul- 
turist   and    Jucunda.      For    single    display    of 
specified  kinds,  Oscar  F.  Felton  had  the  premium. 
He  had  a  collection  of  seedling  Strawberries, 
but  we  noticed  i)one  amongst  them  inferior  to  ex- 
isting kinds.     The  best  quart  of  French  went  to 
Lorin  Blodgett ;  best  Lady  Fingers,  Charles  Lip- 
pincott ;   best  Triomphe  de  (;and,  D.  W.  Iler- 
stine  ;    best  Jucunda,  J.  McDonald,  gardener  to 
M.  Baird,  Esq.;    best  Stinger  Seedlings,  Charles 
Ilarmar;    best  Philadelphia  to  J.   McDonald. 
Nathan  Leeds  and  William  Parry  also  had  col- 
lections,  which  were  favorably  noticed  by  the 
committee. 

Of  grapes,  hothouse  grapes  were  not  numerous. 
The  first  premium.  Black  Ilamburghs,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Y^oung,  gardener  to  Stephen 
Morris,  E^-q.,  and  were  excelkut  fruit.  No  more 
beautifully  colored  ever  appeared  on  the  Society's 

plates. 

Best  Bowood  Muscats  were  awarded  to  the 
same.  Three  fruiting  vines,  in  pots,  to  George 
lluster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Alexander  Cum- 
mings  ;  and  special  premiums  to  J.  McDonald  for 
Hamburg  grapes  ;  to  D.  Medium,  gardener  to 
O.  Lewis,  Esq.,  for  very  good  Buckland  Sweet- 
water Grapes;  to  W.  J.  Young,  gardener  to 
Stephen  Morris,  for  excellent  Pine  Apples. 

The  hothouse  Nectarines  and  Peaches  were  not 
as  fine  as  they  have  been  exhibited  before.     The 
first  premium  for  Nectarines  were  the  Elruge,  to 
Mr.  Young  ;  twelve  Peaches,  best  Cooledge's  Fa- 
vorite, to  the  same.     These,  though  not  large, 
were  of  admirable  quality.     The  Vegetable  Coni- 
mitte  had  almost  a  sinecure.  There  was,however, 
interest  on  the  pea  question,  through  several  kmds 
bein«^  rivals  for  the  palm  of  carliness.   Mr.  Lewis 
Little  Gem,  Caractacus,  and  Carter's  First  Crop 
were  tested  by  Mr.  Dreer  and  exhibit(;d-all  sown 
on  the  same  da)-— but  none  of  them  earlier  than 
the  common  Extra  Early  of   the  stores.      In 
eating  qualities.  Little  Gem  proved  the  best  ol 
the  three 

The  premiums  for  Vegetables  were  awarded 
to  Gebhard  Huster,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Heyl,  and 
J.  McDonald,  Jr.,  gardener  to  M.  Baird. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

It  has  been  for  many  ages  customary  with  many 
minds  to  associate  excessive  heat  with  the  eternal 
sum  of  all  evils  ;  and  to  Judge  by  the  chosen  few 
who  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come,  in  every  closely 
built  city,  from  the  sweltering  heats  of  August  to 
the  cool  sea  side  breezes,  or  to  shady  retreats  in 
country  places ;  there  is  no  doubt  this  terrible 
cily  heat  is  a  great  trial,  and  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  great  recruiting  agents  in 
the  constantly  increasing  army  of  lovers  of 
country  life. 

But  this  heat  which  gives  so  powerful  an  im- 
pulse to  country  preferences,  should  teach  the 
professional  Horticulturist  also  its  lesson  ;  and 
that  is,  in  laying  out  and  designing  country 
places,  one  of  the  chief  studies  should  be  how  to 
make  a  place  agreeable  even  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

Not  near  enough  attention  is  given  to  this 
matter  even  by  many  experienced  men.  Large 
plats  of  hard  dry  gravel,  shadeless  walks,  and 
strugghng  flower  beds,  make  up  the  gardening  of 
by  far  too  many  places,  the  continued  effort  to 
keep  which  in  order  without  much  compensating 
advantage,  makes  many  soon  tire  of  what  is  thus 
miscalled  "Pleasure"  Gardening. 

Gardeners  often  express  wonder  that  so  and  so 
with  "plenty  of  money"  takes  no  interest  in 
keeping  his  grounds  nice.  Only  a  deep  seated  love 
of  country  life,  battling  against  discouragements, 
can  keep  so  many  in  the  good  path  that  we  find 
ni  it ;  and  this,  not  because  there  is  no  enjoy- 
ment in  country  life  ;  but  because  few  study  out 
proi)erly  the  means  to  effect  the  good  ends.  We 
imitate  too  much  the  European  styles  of  Gar- 
dening,forgetting  that  our  peculiar  circumstances 
require  peculiar  treatment. 

In  all  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
grounds,  the  subsequent  cost  of  keeping  in  order 
s-hould  be  studied  well.     This  is  the  rock  wheron 


so  many  strike.  Walks  and  roads  are  particularly 
exi)ensive  to  maintain,  and  should  never  be  made 
without  there  is  an  evident  necessity  for  them. 
Shady  grass  walks,  with  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs  on  each  side,  and  kept  mown  a  few  times 
a  year,  are  as  pleasumble  parts  of  a  pleasure 
ground  as  can  well  be  provided,  yet  we  very  sel- 
dom see  them  employed. 

Rustic  arbors,  as  they  are  usually  made,  are 
very  mean  things  for  summer  comfort.  They  are 
too  close  and  hot.  They  suit  European  climates 
better.     They  should  be  open  all  round. 

The  best  arbors  however  are  made  by  the  weep- 
ing ash,  grafted  high,  and  spread  out  well,  but 
not  allowed  to  have  their  branches  hang  too  low 
down.  A  circulation  of  air  all  round  is  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  an  arbor. 

So  many  fall  in  love  with  the  country  and 
about  this  time  make  up  their  minds  to  permanent- 
ly reside,  that  these  general  suggestions  may  have 
some  value.  AVe  will  now  give  some  more  par- 
ticular directions  for  garden  work,  which  may 
help  those  who  have  already  commenced. 

In  preparing  the  grounds,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  grass  and  trees  are  not  only  required 
to  grow  therein,  but  that  they  must  grmo  well. 
The  top  soil  of  the  lot  is  often  covered  by  the  soil 
from  the  excavations,  trusting  to  heavy  manuring 
to  promote  fertility.  But  this  is  a  too  slow  and  ex- 
pensive process.  The  top  surface  soil  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  saved,  and  replaced  over  the  baser 
soil.  Also,  where  it  is  necessary  to  lower  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  top  soil  should  be  saved  to  place  over 
again.  The  depth  of  the  soil  is  an  important 
matter,  both  for  the  trees  and  the  lawn.  It  should 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  shallow  soils 
grass  will  burn  out  under  a  few  days  of  hot  sun. 
In  a  soil  eighteen  inches  deep  a  lawn  well  be  green 
in  the  driest  weather.  For  the  sake  of  the  trees, 
also,  the  ground  should  be  not  only  deep,  but  rich. 
If  from  thirty  to  forty  loads  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre  could  Ixj  appropriates! ,  it  would  1x3  money 
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well  spent.  Life  is  to  short  for  it  to  be  an  object  to 
wait  too  long  for  trees  to  grow,  and  planting  large 
ones  is  an  expensive,  as  well  as  unsatisfactory 
business.  A  tree  in  a  rich  and  deep  soil  will 
grow  as  much  in  one  year  as  in  live  in  a  poor  one. 
So  in  preparing  a  lawn,  it  is  fortunate  that,  while 
aiming  at  the  best  effects,  we  are  helping  our  trees 
also.  It  is  generally  best  to  sow  for  a  lawn  than 
to  sod,  where  much  of  it  has  to  be  done.  The 
edges  of  the  road  must,  of  course,  be  sodded,  the 
balance  neatly  raked  over  and  sown.  The  best 
kind  of  grass  to  be  employed  in  seeding  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  and  it  will,  no  doubt  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  locality.  Philadelphia  and 
northward,  the  perennial  rye  grass  is  excellent. 
It  commences  to  grow  very  early,  and  has  a  pe- 
culiar lively,  shining  green.  South  of  Philadel- 
phia it  is  very  liable  to  get  burned  out  in  summer, 
and  the  Keniucky  blue  grass  would  be  much  bet- 
ter. It  is  much  the  best  to  have  but  one  kind  of 
grass  for  a  lawn,  provided  it  is  suited  to  the  local- 
ity. A  mixture  of  kinds  is  apt  to  give  a  spotted 
and  variegated  character,  not  at  all  pleasing. 
Some  people  like  to  see  white  clover  growing  thick- 
ly in  a  lawn  and  others  object  to  any  thing  but 
green.  However,  if  a  good  grass  rake  is  employ- 
ed freely  in  summer  time,  the  heads  of  these 
flowers  may  be  kept  from  expanding.  Where 
there  is  a  prosi^ect  of  a  month  of  growing  wea- 
ther, lawns  may  still  be  sown  with  grass  seed,— 
the  clover,  where  used,  to  be  kept  for  sowing  in 
April  or  March  next.  A  small  quantity  of  rye 
should  be  thinly  sown  with  the  grass,  which,  by 
the  shade  it  alfords  will  prevent  the  grass  from 
being  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  The  rye  must  ot 
course,  be  closely  cut  in  the  spring,  to  allow  the 

grass  to  get  ahead  of  it. 

Tlie  latter  end  of  August  is  one  of  the  best  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  transplant  evergreens.  The 
young  growth  of  the  past  season  has  got  pretty 
W3ll  hardened,  so  as  to  permit  of  but  very  little 
evaporation,— and  the  earth  being  wami,  new 
roots  push  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  tree  be- 
comes established  in  the  ground  before  cold  au- 
tumn winds  begin.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
the  soil  is  usually  very  dry,  which  prevents  much 
speed  with  the  operation  ;  and  the  weather  being 
usually  very  warm,  the  trees  have  to  be  set  again 
in  the  ground  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  taken 
up  ;  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  bring  them  from  a 
distance.  It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  make  all 
ready  in  anticipation  of  a  rain,  when  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  having  the  work  pushed  through. 
Should  a  spell  of  dry  weather  ensue, — which  in 


September  and  October  is  very  likely,— one  good 
watering  should  be  given,  sufficient  to  soak  well 
through  the  soil  and  about  the  roots.  A  basin 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  water  from  running 
away  from  the  spot,  and  to  assist  its  soaking  in. 
After  being  well  watered,  the  loose  soil  should  be 
drawn  in  lightly  over  the  watered  soil,  which 
will  then  aid  in  preventing  the  water  from  drying 
out  soon  again. 

As  soon  in  the  ftill  as  bulbs  can  be  obtained, 
they  should  be  planted,— though  this  will  not 
generally  be  the  case  till  October,— but  it  is  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  earlier  they  are 
planted,  the  finer  they  will  flower. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, evergreen  hedges  should  receive  their  last 
pruning  till  the  next  summer.  Last  spring,  and  in 
the  summer,  when  a  strong  growth  required  it, 
the  hedge  has  been  severely  pruned  towards  the 
apex  of  the  cone-like  form  in  which  it  has  buen 
trained,  and  the  base  has  been  suffered  to  grow 
any  way  it  pleases.  Now  that,  in  turn,  has  come 
under  the  shears,  so  far  as  to  get  it  into  regular 
shape  and  form.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  to 
be  very  successful  with  evergreen  hedges,  they 
ought  to  have  a  growth  at  the  base  of  at  least 
four  feet  in  diameter. 


— •» 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

August  and  September  are  favorite  months  to 
plant^out  Strawberries,  with  those  who  desire  a 
crop  of  fruit  the  next  season.  In  making  a  straw- 
berry-bed a  warm,  dry  spot  of  ground  should  be 
chosen,  with,  if  possible  a  good  loamy  or  clayey 
subsoil.  A  moist  wet  situation  is  very  unfiivor- 
able.  It  is  best  to  subsoil  at  least  eighteen  inches 
deep,and  if  the  soil  ii-  poor,lct  it  be  moderately  en- 
riched with  well  decayed  stable  manure.  In  setting 
out,  take  care  that  the  plants  do  not  become  dry 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  up  till  they  are  re- 
planted, and  see  that  they  do  not  wither  after- 
wards. Many  iK'rsons  cut  off"  the  leaves,  if  they 
are  afraid  of  their  wilting  under  hot  suns,  but  a 
much  better  plan  is  to  shade.  Inverted  4-in.  flower- 
pots are  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  they  may  be 
taken  oft*  at  night.  The  dews  will  so  invigorate 
them,  that  the  shade  will  only  be  required  for  a 
few  days.  Sometimes  in  September  they  may 
need  a  good  watering ;  but  this  should  never  be 
attempted  unless  a  thorough  saturation  of  the 
bed  be  given  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  hoe 
and  rake  should  be  employed  to  loosen  and  level 
the  surface,  wliich  the  heavy  watering  will,  in  all 


probability,  have  caused  to  bake  and  become  very 
crusty. 

Strawberries  are  best  grown  in  beds  about  four 
feet  wide  for  the  convenience  in  gathering  fruit, 
and  giving  them  the  best  of  cultivation.  About 
three  rows  in  a  bed,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  will  be  a  good  arrangement. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  perfected  on  the 
Raspberry,  the  canes  that  have  borne  should  be 
at  once  cut  out.  Some  kinds  throw  up  suckers 
very  freely,  and  by  this  means  rob  one  another 
and  cause  a  very  poor  crop  to  be  produced  the 
next  season.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  thinning 
out  the  weaker  ones,  and  only  enough  canes  left 
that  will  be  required  to  produce  a  crop  the  next 
season.  1  he  Raspberry  ought  to  be  so  treated 
in  the  summer,  that  no  pruning  will  be  required 
in  the  spring  to  shorten  the  ends  of  the  canes. 
In  rare  kinds  where  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
get  up  a  stock  of  young  plants,  than  to  get  up  a 
crop  of  fruit,  this  advice  will  not,  of  course,  apply. 

Rlackberries  will,  in  the  main  require  very 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Raspberry. 
They  are  also  very  liable  to  sucker  up  more  than  is 
desirable,  and  much  attention  will  be  required  to 
keep  them  within  due  bounds.  Neither  ot  these 
two  kinds  of  fruit  should  be  planted  near  a  lawn, 
as  the  roots,  if  they  once  get  into  the  grass,  are 
very  difficult  of  eradication  and  as  troublesome 
as  the  vilest  weeds. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  have  arrived  at 
a  bearing  age,  may  perhaps  be  growing  very 
vigorously  and  producing  very  little  or  no  fruit. 
Those  who  have  read  our  remarks  in  past  num- 
bers, will  understand  that  whatever  checks  the 
wood  producing  principle,  tends  to  throw  the 
pUint  into  a  bearing  state.  For  this  purpose,  sum- 
mer pruning  is  often  employed,  which,  by  check- 
ing the  most  vigorous  shoots,  weakens  the  whole 
plant,  and  throws  it  in  a  fruitful  condition.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  root'  pruning,  with 
this  difference,  that  by  the  last  operation  the 
whole  of  the  branches  are  proportionately  check- 
ed, while  by  pinching  only  the  strong-growing 
shoots,  the  weak  ones  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
stronger  ones.  Presuming  that  the  branches  have  j 
been  brought  into  a  satisfactory  condition  in  this 
respect,  root  pruning  may  now  be  this  month 
resorted  to.  We  cannot  say  exactly  how  far  from 
the  trunk  the  roots  may  be  operated  on,  so  much 
depends  on  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  tree.  In  a 
luxuriant,  healthy  tree,  one  fourth  may  be  safely 
dispensed  with.    In  a  four  year  old  standard 


Pear  tree,  for  instance,  the  roots  will  perhaps  have 
reached  four  feet  from  the  trunk  on  every  side. 
A  circle  six  feet  in  diameter  may  then  be  cut 
around  the  stem,  extending  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  out  the  soil  to 
accomplish  the  result ;  a  strong  post  spade,  ( r 
strong  spade  of  any  kind,  may  be  driven  down 
vigorously  describing  the  circle,  and  doing  the 
work  very  effectually.  Of  all  trees,  the  Peach  is 
as  much  benefited  by  root  pruning  as  any. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  the  Peach  tree  appear 
to  arise  from  the  effect  of  hard  winters  on  the 
over-vigorous  and  half  ripened  shoots.  Root 
pruning  has  always  the  tendency,  not  only  to 
throw  a  tree  into  bearing  early  but  also  to  ripen 
the  wood  early  in  the  season,  and  before  the  frost 
can  act  much  to  injury. 

The  Grape  vine  at  this  season  will  require  at- 
tention, to  see  that  the  leaves  are  all  retained 
healthy  till  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  healthiness  for  a  vine  to  grow  late  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  late  growth  generally  gets  killed  in 
the  winter, — but  the  leaves  should  all  stay  on,  to 
insure  the  greatest  health  of  the  yine,  until  the 
frost  comes,  when  they  should  all  be  so  mature  as 
to  fall  together.  Frequent  heavy  sy ringings  are 
amongst  the  l)est  ways  to  keep  off  insects  from 
out-door  grapes,  and  so  protect  the  foliage  from 
their  ravages. 


«•■•» 


HOT  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Preparations  must  now  be  made  with  a  view  to 
stocking  the  houses  for  the  next  winter  and 
spring's  use.  Geraniums  of  all  kinds  may  now 
be  readily  struck.  A  frame  in  a  shady  place,  set 
on  some  light  sandy  soil  in  the  open  air,  affords 
one  of  the  best  places  possible  for  striking  all 
kinds  of  half-ripened  wood.  A  partial  shade  is 
at  all  times  best  for  cuttings  at  the  start,  though 
the  sooner  they  can  be  made  to  accustom  them- 
selves satiely  to  the  full  light,  the  better  do  they 
usually  do. 

Seeds  of  many  things  may  also  be  sown  for  winter 
and  spring  blooming,  particularly  Cineraria,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Pansy,  Daisy,  Chinese  Primrose,  and 
some  of  the  annuals.  Great  care  is  necessary 
with  the  Calceolaria.  The  seed  is  so  small,  that 
it  rebels  at  the  smallest  covering  of  soil.  The 
best  way  is  to  sow  it  on  the  surface,  water  well 
and  then  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass  until  fairly 
germinated  ;  this  will  prevent  evaporation  and 
consequent  drying  of  see  1.     Almost  all  kinds  of 
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seeds  germinate  most  readily  in  partial  shade  ; 
but  as  soon  as  possible  after  germination,  they 
should  be  inured  to  as  much  light  as  they  will 
bear. 

Many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  as  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Camellias,  etc,  may  be  inarched  or  bud- 
ded at  this  season.  The  process  of  inarching  is 
simple,  and  consists  merely  in  bringing  the  shoots 
of  two  different  plants  together.  The  bark  is 
very  lightly  shaved  for  half  an  inch  or  more  on 
each  shoot,  which  are  then  both  tied  together,and 
in  about  two  months  the  union  may  be  examined, 
and  if  found  sufficiently  strong,  the  scion  may  be 
separated  and  suffered  to  go  for  better  or  for 
worse  with  the  stock  you  have  selected  for  its 
helpmate  through  Ufe. 


«•■»» 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  sowing  of 
Spinach  may  be  made  in  rich  soil,  which 
will  come  in  use  before  winter.  That  desired  for 
winter  and  early  spring  use,  is  usually  sown  in 
September  in  this  region.  A  few  Turnips  may 
be  also  sown  for  an  early  crop,  but  will  be  hot 
and  stringy  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich. 


As  fast  as  endive  is  desired  for  salad,  it  should 
be  blanched.  Matting  thrown  over  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  rot 
a&  when  pots  or  boards  are  employed.  In  cold 
or  mountainous  regions.  Melons  are  hastened  in 
the  ripening  process  and  improved  in  flavor,  by  a 
piece  of  tile  being  placed  under  the  Iruit. 

Celery  will  require  earthing  up  as  it  grows,  to 
get  it  to  blanch  well.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to 
commence  too  early,  as  earthing  up  tends,  in  a 
slight  degree,  to  weaken  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Take  care  also,  not  to  let  the  soil  get  into  the 
heart  in  earthing,  or  the  crown  is  apt  to  rot. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,more  than  perhaps  at 
any  other,  it  is  important  to  hoe  and  rake  between 
rows  of  growing  crops.  A  loose  surface  soil  not 
only  admits  the  various  gases  that  the  roots  luxu- 
riate in,  but  it  also  prevents  evaporation  and 
checks  a  too  great  absorption  of  heat,  and  then, 
basides  all  this,  the  weeds  are  kept  down,  and 
neatness  and  order  reigns.  ARer  every  heavy 
shower,  if  the  time  can  at  all  be  spared,  the  hoc 
and  the  rake  should  be  freely  employed. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES. 
No.  4. 

BY  H.  WINTHROP  SARGENT,  ESQ. 

One  of  the  nicest  of  the  old  English  towns  is 
Ludlow,  on  the  border  of  Wales  ;  and,  I  think, 
without  exception,  the  Feathers  Inn,  built  in 
the  time  of  James  II,  and  all  its  peculiar  features 
still  retained,  is  more  quaint  than  any  thing  of 
the  sort  in  England.  Another  most  interesting 
thing  at  Ludlow  is  the  Castle  adjoining  the  town; 
certainly  in  as  good  preservation,  and  connected 
with  as  many  remarkable  events  and  histories  as 
anything  we  met  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

It  was  at  Ludlow  that  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
lived  after  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  who,  after  the  Prince's  death,  married  his 
brother,  Henry  VIII.  Here  also  lived  the  Uttle 
Princes' who  were  subsequently  smothered  in  the 
Tower  by  their  uncle,  Richard  III.  Here,  too, 
Milton  wrote  his  ^Comus,'  which  was  performed 
before  the  King  and  Court  on  Christmas  day. 


At  a  later  period  Butler  lived  over  the  Gate 
House,  and  wrote  "  Hudibras."  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, father  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip,  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Ludlow    Castle    during    the    reign   of 

Elizabeth. 
Ludlow  abounds  in  interesting  drives,— one  of 

about  6  mUes,  through  the  lovely  village  of 
Broomfield,  is  to  Downton  Castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Bough  ton  Knight, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  England,  and  whose  authority 
on  all  matters  of  Fruit,  thirty  years  ago,  was  be- 
yond dispute. 

I  hardly  know  a  more  desirable   residence 

than  Downton  Castle— a  beautiful  house,  charm- 
ing flower  garden,  grand  views  overa  magnificent 
park.  The  fruit  trees  are  principally  on  the  walls 
of  a  2-acre  garden.  The  old,  original  trees  of 
Mr.  Knight,  fine  specimens  of  training,  but  with 
little  fruit. 

The  Grapes  are   planted  at  the  ends  of  the 
houses,  5  at  each  end,  and  trained  lengthwise  - 


an  idea  of  Mr.  Knight's,  which  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere.  The  gardener  thought  he  ob- 
tained larger  bunches,  by  getting  more  inside 
border,  which  is  watered  once  a  week  by  sheep 
manure  water,  pretty  strong.  The  bunches  were 
certainly  very  large  and  superbly  colored. 

Mr.  Knight's  houses  for  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums  were  old  and  rickety  ;  and  the  trees, 
though  beautifully  trained,  were  rugged  and 
mossy ;  and,  though  the  ornamental  grounds 
were  in  exquisite  order,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  present  proprietor  has  none  of  the  am- 
bition or  taste  of  his  distinguished  ancestor. 
Though  we  visited  Downton  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, yet  the  present  Mr.  Knight  had  not  been 
through  the  houses,  or  into  the  fruit  garden,  since 
March.  In  fact,  there  was  something  sad  in  the 
whole  fruit  department,  reminding  one  that  the 
master-spirit  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
had  so  distinguished  it,  had  passed  away.  The 
whole  garden  seemed  like  a  "tale  that  is  told." 

We  were  shown  the  cover  in  which  Mr.  Knight 
lost  his  life,  having  been  shot  by  a  friend,  who 


mistook  his  fur  cap  moving  above  the  brush  for 
a  hare.  Near  Downton  Castle,  is  Oakley  Park 
(Lady  Mary  Clive),  with  some  wonderful  Oaks, 
called  the  *' Druid  Oaks  ;"  supposed  to  be  over 
three  thousand  years  old,  and  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, except  possibly  a  few  in  Sherwood  Forest. 
Oakley  Park  is  a  very  fine  estate  and  well  man- 
aged. The  estate — many  thousand  acres— com- 
prises all  the  eye  takes  in,  from  the  house  to  the 
horizon. 

The  return  road  to  Ludlow  passed  through 
Comus  Valley,  where  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
daughter  Alice  was  lost,  which  afforded  Milton 
his  subject  for  Comus  ;  also  passing  through  the 
lane  where  George  Barnwell,  the  famous  Lon- 
don apprentice,  killed  his  uncle. 

Moor  Park  is  a  fine  old  place,  near  here,  for 
many  years  rented  by  R.  S.  Fay,  of  Boston  ; 
also  Downton  Hall,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles 
Boughton,  with  wonderfully  fine  and  extensive 
views,  a  charming  flower  garden,  beautiful  lawn, 
etc.,  very  pretty  walk,  bordered  by  alternate 
Golden  and  Irish  Yews. 


[Downton 
NOTES  ON  DIONCEA  MUSCIPULA,— JS;Z«8 

BY  WM.  M.    C,   WILMINGTON,   DEL. 

There  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  a 
tract  of  almost  level  sandy  country,  varying  in 
width  from  5  to  50  or  100  miles,  and  well  known 
among  Botanists  at  least,  as  the  *'Pine  Barrens." 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  but  sparsely  inhabited  and 
little  cultivated,  although  in  New  Jersey,  the 
extensive  swamps  which  cover  much  of  its  sur- 


Castle.] 

face,  are  being  turned  to  good  account  as  Cran ' 
berry  meadows,  and  the  higher  grounds  are  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  as  l)eing  admirably 
adapted,  from  the  light  and  warm  character  of 
the  soil,  to  furnishing  the  great  markets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  with  early  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

This  whole  region  is  a  paradise  for  the  Botan- 
ist. Many  most  rare  and  peculiar  plants  inhabit 
th3  swamps  which  everywhere  abound.    Some 
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of  these  plants  extend  throughout  the  whole  re- 
gion ;  some  are  only  found  in  the  Northern  or 
Southern  part,  and  a  few,  such  as  the  curious  lit- 
tle fern  *Sfc7i/zcea,  and  the  more  curious  Venus, Fly 
Trap,  are  extremely  local. 

Nor  is  the  region  to  be  despised  on  account  of 
its  useful  natural  products.  The  Cranberry,  as 
before  remarked,  is  being  very  profitably  culti- 
vated. The  White  Cedar  ( Cvpressus  thyoides,  L. ) 
which  furnishes  timber  of  the  most  durable  char- 
acter, is  in  great  demand  for  fencing  and  other 
purposes  ;  while  the  long-leaf  or  Yellow  Pine, 
{Pinus  australis,  Michx.),  and  the  Live  Oak 
{Quercus  virens,  Ait),  of  the  Southern  States  are 
invaluable  trees,  the  former  furnishing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rosin,  pitch  and  turpentine  of 
commerce,  besides  being  valuable  for  its  timber  ; 
and  the  latter  in  great  demand  for  ship-building 

purposes. 

The  rarer  plants  of  this  district  are  in  much 

request  among  Botanists,  and  perhaps  no  one  is 
more  desired  in  collections  than  that  the  name  of 
which  heads  this  article.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  Droserace.ne,  or  the  Sundew  fiimily,  other 
members  of  which  exhibit  in  a  less  degree  the  traits 
of  tlie  Dionaja.  The  leaves  are  the  curious  part  of 
the  plant  and  are  disposed  in  a  circle  on  the  ground 
springing  as  they  all  do  directly  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  the  scape  or  flower-stem  being  leafless. 
The  i)etiole  or  leaf-stalk  resembles  considerably 
an  ordinary  leaf,  being  so  broadly  winged  as  to  be 
spatula te-lanceolate  in  the  outline  ;  while  the 
blade  of  leaf  consists  of  two  rounded  lobes,  (when 
spread  out  about  an  inch  in  diameter)  which  are 
fringed  like  an  eyelash  on  their  outer  edges  and 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  glands  on  the  inner 
surface.  The  latter  even  extend  to  and  on  the 
cilia.  It  is  these  which  in  all  probability  secrete 
the  fluid,  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently. — 
Among  these  glands  are  found  on  each  lobe  three 
small  hairs  disposed  in  a  triangular  position, 
and  in  these  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  resides. 
They  are  so  placed  that  an  insect  can  hardly 
crawl  over  the  leaf  without  touching  one  of  them  ; 
no  sooner  is  this  done,  than  the  leaf  instantly 
shuts  like  a  steel  trap  on  its  prey,  the  cilia  or 
fringes  clasping  together  like  the  fingers  of  the 
hands.  If  the  leaf  is  in  good  condition  and  the 
prey  suitable,  the  glands  secrete  a  fluid  analo- 
gous perhaps,  to  the  gastric  fluid  of  animals, 
which  dissolves  the  insect  and  renders  it  fit  for 
absorption  by  the  leaf.  A  good  figure  of  the 
plant  may  be  seen  at  p.  168,  in  Prof.  Gray's  ad- 
"^irable  "Structural  and  Systematic  Botany." 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  little  herb  is 
only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  ia 
North  Carolina,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  damp  rich  soil  bordering  tl  e  bogs 
and  swamps.  It  was  discovered  about  100  years 
since,  probably  by  John  Bartram  ;  as  Ellis,  the 
English  Naturalist,  who  first  brought  the  plant 
into  notice,  and  gave  it  its  botanical  name,  states 
in  his  letter  to  Linnajus,  that  in  1765,  his  friend 
Peter  Collinson  had  given  him  a  dried  specimen 
which  he  had  received  from  Bartram.  This  let- 
ter to  Linnaeus  was  published,  (and  a  very  good 
colored  plate  of  the  plant  with  it)  and  in  it  Ellis 
states  that  the  object  of  the  plant  in  catching 
insects  in  its  leaves  was  for  purposes  of  nutrition. 
This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  doubted  by 
Linnaeus,  as  in  his  "  Mantissa  Plantarum,"  pub- 
lished soon  after,  he  speaks  of  the  ability  of  the 
plant  to  catch  insects,  holding  them  as  long  as 
they  continued  to  struggle,  and  releasing  them 
upon  their  becoming  quiet ;  and  in  this  account 
he  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  Elliott  and 
many  other  Botanical  writers.  Ellis  also  wrote 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  "  innumeraj  glan- 
dulaj  rubraj,"  of  the  leaves,  and  also  of  the 
"three  small  erect  hairs  among  the  glands," 
in  which  the  excitability  of  the  leaf  resides  ;  but 
he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  "  sweet 
liquor  "  is  secreted  by  the  leaf  as  a  lure  or  bait 
before  the  insect  is  captured.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  fluid  is  spoken  of  by  any  other  botanist, 
except  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  formerly  of  AV^il- 
miugton,  N.  C,  who  has  long  been  familiar  with 
the  Dionaia,  and  many  years  since  published  a 
very  interesting  notice  of  it,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  1st  Vol.,  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History,  p.  123. 

Being  very  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  of 

the  plant,  the  writer  made  an  excursion  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. ,  in  the  beginning  of  May  of  last 
year.  The  Diontea  was  found  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  not  a  single  specimen  in  flower ; 
although  in  Chapman's  Flora,  April  is  one  of 
the  months  given  as  its  period  of  flowering.  To 
make  the  best  of  it,  a  good  many  plants  were 
packed  in  boxes  and  brought  away,  and  finally 
planted  in  sandy  soil  as  nearly  resembling  that 
of  their  native  locality  as  possible  ;  this  was  kept 
moist  but  not  wet ;  and  I  may  here  remark  that 
in  general  the  efforts  made  to  cultivate  this  plant 
seem  to  have  erred  in  taking  too  much  care  of 
it.  It  is  not  a  hothouse  plant,  as  it  enduren 
freezing  weather  in  its  native  place  ;  neither  is 
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it  naturally  a  bog  herb  and  consequently  it  should 
only  be  kept  damp,  but  not  deluged  with  water. 
The  plants  soon  recovered  from  the  moving  and 
began  to  grow  rapidly,  putting  foKh  new  leaves 
and  afterwards  flowering  well.  About  the  25th 
of  May,  they  were  put  out  in  the  open  air  on  the 
roof  of  a  shed  which  was  somewhat  shaded  by  a 
plum  tree. 

Insects  being  now  plentiful  and  the  leaves 
well  developed,  operations  were  actively  com- 
menced by  the  plants  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
in  a  short  time  but  few  good  leaves  could  be 
found  which  had  not  made  a  prey  of  some  insect. 
It  was  soon  observed  that  in  most  cases  where  a 
living  object  was  caught,  the  leaves  did  not  open 
and  release  the  prisoner  on  his  becoming  quiet, 
as  was  stated  by  Linnajus,  but  held  on  to  him 
until  he  appeared  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  se- 
creted around  him.  The  whole  disappeared,  but 
it  did  not  at  first  strike  me  that  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  leaf,  and  an  experiment,  soon  to  be  de- 
tailed, led  me  to  suppose  that  the  fluid  was  in 
some  way  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
there  to  be  taken  up  for  nutriment.  Continued 
experiments  soon  did  away  with  this  idea.  After 
having  entirely  gone  through  the  operation,  the 
leaves  would  again  open  and  catch  insects  ;  but 
each  time  they  became  less  sensitive,  and  soon 
refused  to  close  on  the  insects  which  traversed 
tiieir  surface.  These  observations  soon  suggested 
this  idea  of  trying  them  with  other  things  than 
insects,  with  what  result  is  given  below.  I  now 
copy  from  my  note  book  : 

"July  7th.  Fed  several  leaves  of  Dionsea  with 
fragments  of  raw  beef." 

"June  9th.  The  beef  in  one  leaf  is  consider- 
ably digested  and  a  drop  of  reddish  colored  fluid 
matter  hanging  from  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf." 

This  experiment  led  me  to  suspect  that  the 
leaf  had  the  power  of  dissolving  animal  matter, 
which  was  then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  some- 
what trough  like  petiole  to  the  root,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  plant  with  highly  nitrogenous  food. 

"  June  18th.  The  beef  in  the  above  mentioned 
loaf  entirely  digested  and  absorbed  by  the  leaf, 
thus  disproving  the  idea,  that  the  dissolved  mat- 
ter runs  to  the  root  and  is  there  taken  up  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  plant ;  and  the  leaf  is  opening 
and  almost  completely  dry,  and  apparently  some- 
what callous,  i.  f.,  losing  its  delicate  texture  and 
not  as  sensitive  as  before.  In  the  other  leaves 
in  which  fragments  of  beef  were  placed  at  the 
same  time  as  above,  all  except  the  gristly  parts 


is  dissolved.  Two  or  three  leaves  closed  upon 
the  meat  and  afterwards  opened  and  suffei*ed  it 
to  dry  up,  probably  not  having  strength  to  digest 
it  after  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  moving. 

The  flowering  of  the  plant  is  now  over,  having 
commenced  about  June  1st." 

Wishing  to  test  some  other  animal  substance, 
the  following  experiment  was  tried  : 

"June  19th.  Placed  a  fragment  of  cheese  In 
a  leaf  of  Dionaia.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
appear  to  be  doing  well  and  are  putting  forth 
new  leaves." 

"  July  6th.  The  cheese  in  the  leaf  after  being 
considerably  dissolved,  has  had  a  bad  effect  turn- 
ing the  leaf  black  and  finally  killing  it,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  animal  jn-o- 
Ouct  is  poisonous  to  the  leaves." 

"  July  13th.  I  found  to  day  that  a  good  sized 
leaf  had  caught  and  devoured  a  large  centipede.'' 

"  July  27th.  Placed  fragments  of  raw  beef  in 
eight  leaves." 

"July  31st.  The  beef  in  all  the  above  leaves 
is  being  dissolved.  They  have  all  closed  tightly 
upon  the  meat,  so  much  so  that  the  form  of  each 
fragment  can  be  readily  seen  by  looking  only  at 
the  outside  of  the  leaf.  A  slight  shower  seems 
to  aid  digestion,  probably  by  strengthening  the 
plant ;  but  too  much  water  apparently  weakens 
the  effect  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  leaves.  A 
fortunate  circumstance  which  has  just  happened 
shows  that  this  fluid,  which  certainly  always 
makes  its  appearance  after  the  prey  has  been 
caught,  is  not  the  result  of  any  decomposition  of 
animal  matter.  A  plum  curculio  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  the  trap,  but  being  of  a  re- 
solute nature  he  determined  to  escape  by  eating 
his  way  out.  When  discovered  he  was  still  alive 
and  had  a  small  hole  through  the  side  of  the  leaf, 
but  was  evidently  becoming  very  weak.  On 
opening  the  leaf,  the  fluid  was  found  in  consider- 
able quantity  around  him,  and  was  without 
doubt  gradually  overcoming  him.  The  leaf  being 
again  allowed  to  close  upon  him,  he  soon  died. 
As  a  general  thing  beetles  and  insects  of  that 
kind  though  always  killed,  seem  to  be  too  "hard- 
shelled"  to  serve  as  food  and  after  a  short  time  an' 

rejected." 
August  11th.     The  beef  last  put  in  is  entirely 

gone  in  three  leaves  and  they  are  again  opening  : 

by  one  the  meat  has  been  rejected,  in  the  rest  it 

is  almost  dissolved." 

Absence  from  home  now  prevented  further  and 

more  varied  experiments,   which  might  prove , 
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raore  directly  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved 
matter  by  the  plant.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  the  plant  ?  Certainly  I  think  there 
can  be  no  other  than  nutrition.  The  great 
Creator  does  not  form  mechanism,  however  curi- 
ous, in  mere  sport  of  power ;  but  we  may  believe 
they  are  intended  to  subserve  some  useful  pur- 
pose. Here  then  we  see  that  this  most  rare  and 
curious  plant  is  provided  with  a  trap,  than  which, 
iwi  Dr.  Curtis  well  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  one  could  be  better  devisrcd  for  the 
purpose  intended ;  it  is  so  placed  that  unwary 
insects  are  most  likely  to  fall  into  it ;  and  after 
catching  them  it  turns  into  a  kind  of  stomach, 
and  deliberately  proceeds  to  eat  them  up. 

Other  plants  of  the  same  family,  (several  spe- 
cies of  Drosera)  as  is  well  known,  catch  small  in- 
sects, by  their  glandular  sticky  hairs  and  bend- 
ing all  of  these  to  the  object  which  are  likely  to 
reach  it,  apparently  suck  its  juices.  Dr.  J.  Gib- 
bons Hunt,  who  has  made  excellent  preparations 
of  portions  of  Diona?aand  Drosera  for  the  micro- 
scope, informs  me  that  each  hair  of  Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia  has  two  sets  of  ducts.  An  interesting 
experiment,  somewhat  like  some  of  those  before 
mentioned  has  been  made  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Milling- 
ton  and  may  be  found  described  in  the  vlwierican 
NaiuvaXini  for  April.  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  singular  leaves  of  the  Side-saddle  jHant  (Sar- 
racenia  purpurea,  L.),  are  usually  found  half  full 
of  water  and  dead  insects.  AVhether  these  sub- 
serve the  nutriment  of  the  plant  is  doubtful. 

But  so  far  as  I  know  the  Dioniea  is  unique  in 
the  completeness  of  its  mechanism  and  its  oix?ra- 
tions  ;  and  as  Prof.  Gray  has  lately  informed  us 
that  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  suggestive  of 
modern  Naturalists,  (Mr.  Darwin)  will  probably 
Hoon  publish  his  experiments,  and  observations 
upon  it,  we  may  expect  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
structure  and  oj>eration8  of  this  most  interesting 
plant. 


«»■— 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  SEVERE  WINTER. 

BY    L.    K.,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Your  instructive  notice  of  the  lesson  the 
late  winter  has  taught  us  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
t  »n.  It  has  cost  every  owner  of  trees  and  gar 
olens  tosses  of  an  unusual  character  ;  but  hereaf- 
Xk^.x  we  shall  at  least  know  how  to  avert  similar 
disasters,  and  learn  to  protect  all  valuable  trees 
and  shrubs  against  exposure  in  severe  winters. 
•  A  few  incidents  of  my  experience  show  how  true 


your  explanation  is,  that  exposure  to  the  biting, 
absorbent  winter  winds,  destroys  their  life  as  no- 
thing else  will. 

An  Isabella  grape  vine  two  years  old  was  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  a  hardy  grape  from 
the  Washington  propagating  garden,  said  to  be 
peculiarly  hardy,  (name  lost)  and  four  years  old, 
was  also  killed  nearly  to  the  ground.     Concord 
and  Diana  vines  were  shortened  in  very  seriously, 
though  cut  clear  of  unripened  wood  early  in  the 
fall.     On  the  contrary  European  vines,  loosely 
tied  with  cornstalks  or  straw  received  no  injury, 
not  an  inch  being  cut  off.     Some  of  these  were 
standing,  and  some  were  laid  on  the  ground. 
And  even  worse  than  the  vines,  was  the  experi- 
ence with  peach  and  pear  trees:  all  the  blossom 
buds  dropped  from  the  dwarf  peach  trees,  and  a 
Duchesse  pear  tree  though  never  failing  before 
and  set  to  blossom  full,  only  produced  abortive 
blooms.     In  short,  every  exposed  fruit  tree  was 
struck    as  with    a  paralytic   shock,    and    they 
recover  very  slowly  since.    Another  incident  was 
that  a  rose  only  half  hardy,  at  least  in  exposed 
situations,  Jacquiraenot,  being  protected  only  by 
a  loose  tie  of  straw,  was  kept  in  perfect  condition 
to  the  top  ot  the  stems,  which  were  nearly  four 
feet  high,  and  in  a  front  area  peculiarly  exposed. 


PURSH'S  JOURNAL. 

(Contmited.) 

31.  Early  this  morning  I  left  Easton,  the 
weather  very  sultry  &  warm  ;  by  the  time  I  came 
to  Richmond,  about  13.  m.  from  Easton  where  I 
took  dinner  I  >vas  overtaken  by  a  thunder  shower, 
which  continued  very  severe  tor  two  or  three 
hours,  &  afterwards  turned  into  a  drizling  rain  ; 
being  prevented  so  long,  from  going  on  &  hiving 
about  13  or  14.  m.  to  travel  to  comi  to  th3  placa 
where  I  had  sent  my  trunk  to,  I  thought  it  best 
to  stay  over  night  &  take  my  leisure  in  going 
through  the  gap,  which  I  was  very  anxiius  t'l 
examine  strictly.  On  my  road  to  Richmond  I 
observed  nothing  new.  The  Podophyllum  was 
in  full  flower.  The  road  goes  all  the  way  over 
barren  and  dry  hills,  producing  the  same  plants 
in  general  as  near  Philada. 

Jun.  1.  When  I  got  up,  I  found  it  very 
cloudy,  with  drizling  rain,  after  breakfast  it 
looked  somewhat  better,  I  took  the  road,  but  I 
had  not  went  past  4.  m.  it  began  to  riin  again 
pretty  hard  ;  about  two  miles  farther  I  came  to 
a  publick  house  on  the  River,  where  I  stood  for 
some  time  to  get  dry  &  let  the  rain  over,  wishing 


very  much  to  come  to  my  trunk  beyond  the  gap, 
I  ventured  out  again,  at  the  distance  of  about  2 
miles  the  road  began  to  get  interestinir,  beinji  on 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  forms  the  Water 
gap  ;  But  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  my 
intention  of  spending  a  good  part  of  the  day  here, 
the  rain  bogining  again  very  hard,  I  had  to  make 
th3  best  «&  the  quickest  of  my  road,  I  observed 
nothing  new,  a  species  of  White  Violet  with  deep 
cordated  leaves  I  think  I  have  seen  before  ;  on 
the  rocks  I  found  Nephrodium  lanosum  Mx.  «& 
Spiraja  trifoliata  for  the  first  in  flower  this  sea- 
son ;  a  species  of  Erigeron  is  very  plenty  here, 
but  suppose  it  nothing  else  thanE.  purpurascens. 
The  scenery  of  this  gap  did  not  answer  my  ex- 
pectation in  grandeur  ;  the  mountain  makes  a 
very  spacious  opening  for  the  river  &  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  rocks  &  hills  on  both  sides  are  not 
steep,  but  very  gradually  descending,  so  much 
80  that  I  thought  I  could  ascend  it  in  any  place 
required.  Since  I  had  to  be  in  an  hurry,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  I  determined  to  return 
some  day  this  week  back  to  it,  &  have  an  atten- 
tive examination,  I  arrived  after  a  short  but  dis- 
agreeable day's  travelling  at  Mr.  Ilouser's  where 
I  found  my  trunk  safe  ;  This  place  is  about  2 
miles  from  the  gap,  &  I  have  chosen  it  for  a 
place  of  making  my  stand  for  excursions  in  this 
nighborhood,  as  long  [as  I  think  it  worth  my 
while. 

2.  This  morning  still  rainy  ;  about  10  o'clock 
it  seemed  to  clear  off* ;  took  an  excursion  on  some 
of  the  hills.  <fe  along  theSmithfield  creek  ;  Ranun- 
culus philonotis.  Anemone  thalictroides,  &c.  in 
flower ;  on  the  creek  I  seen  the  Acer  glaucum 
with  its  seed  shed  ;  this  maple  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent species,  tliough  in  general  taken  as  a 
variety.  Justicia  pcdunculosa  in  great  plenty, 
just  sprouting  up.  The  sandy  banks  covered 
with  Equisetum  hyemale  «fe  arvense,Scrophularia 
nodosa  ?  (flowering). 

After  dinner  I  took  an  excursion  up  the  Del- 
aware on  the  road  to  the  Manysinks ;  I  begin 
to  despair  of  getting  anything  interesting  in  this 
quarter,  even  the  plants  common  to  the  banks  of 
Schuyllkill  which  are  any  ways  interesting  ?  I 
dont  observe  here,  it  is  an  arid  slate  &  lime  stone 
barren  ;  though  very  finely  timbered. 

However  I  expect  to  try  to  morrow  the  gap 
again,  if  the  weather  will  permit  it. 

3.  This  morning  I  set  out  for  the  Gap ;  I  as- 
cended the  west  side  of  the  mountain  in  several 
places,  to  have  the  advantage  of  all  kind  of  situa- 
tions, but  my  expectations  of  this  place,  were 


still  disappointed  ;  A  very  rapid  run  which  makes 
beautiful!  little  cascades,  &  nearly  rises  at  the 
top  of  this  mountain  was  the  place,  were  I  ex- 
pected to  see  something  new  ;  but  after  all  pains 
&  trouble,  I  found  it  to  be  the  old  story  again. 
I  made  the  following  list  of  all  the  plants  in  their 
order  as  I  observed  them.  The  Geranium  Ro- 
bertianum  is  the  only  plant  I  think  not  common, it 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  wet  rocks  «&  makes  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  Hemlock,  Black  Birch, 
Beach,  Chestnut,  Hickory,  Walnut,  Carpinus, 
Oaks,  «&c.,  in  great  variety  ifc  the  sides  of  the  hill 
with  the  same  kind  of  timber  in  proportion  to 
their  more  or  less  fertile  soil.  I  found  in  full 
flower  Potentilla  reptans,  Rubus  trivialis.  Gera- 
nium maculatum — Fr.agaria  virgin.  Viola  pal- 
mata,  Erigeron  bellidifol.  Cerastium  vulgatum, 
Arabis  lyrata,  Sanicula  marylandica  (b.)  Men- 
ispermum  canadense,  (b.)  Ranunculus  abortivus 
Iloustonia  coerulea,  Spergulastrum  lanuginosum? 
Mx.;  Rubus odoratus  (b.)  Aquilegia canad.  Ileu- 
chera  americ,  (b  :)  Oxalis  stricta,  Myosotis 
virgin  ?  — Veronica  agrestis,  Oxalis  violacea, 
corniculata,  Ilieracium  venosum  (;bf)  Rumex 
acetosella,  Crataegus  coccinea,  Leontodon  Tar- 
axacum, Anemone  thalictriodes,  Aralia  nudicaul. 
A.racemosa,Smyrnium  integerr.  Panax  quinque- 
folia  (b.),  Medeola  Virgin,  three  of  the  stamina, 
which  are  placed  alternate  with  the  inside  petals 
are  longer  than  the  three  which  are  opposite 
^hera.  The  three  side  stigma  is  sessile. — 
Poa  trivialis,  viridis,  compressa,  Elymus  cana- 
densis without  flower.  In  seed — Thalitrum  dioi- 
cum,  Sanguinaria,  Saxifraga  virginiensis,  Betula 
lanulosa,  Mispilus  canadensis,  Acer  glaucum, 
Gnaphaliumplantagineum,  Arabis  falcata,  Aza- 
lea nudif. 

Without  flowers — Rhus  typhinum,  radicans, 
Verbascum  Thapsus,  Rubus sp;  Actearacemosa, 
Clematis  virginica,  Ampelopsisquinquef ,  Allium 
cernuum,  Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  ageratoides, 
Rosa,  Hypericum  perforatum,  CoUinsonia,  Im- 
patiens,  Marrubiumvulgare,  Sambucus,  ^lentha, 
Lysimachiaquadrifolia,Prenanthes,  Kalmia  lati- 
folia  (b.)  Rhododendron  maxim.  Veronica  virg. 
Ptelea  trifol.  Spiraea  salicifolia,  Sonchus  spec, 
called  Lyons  heart  good  for  the  snake  bite,taken  in 
milk.  The  species  of  ferns  I  observed  were 
Nephrodium  thelypterioides,  acrostichoides,raar- 
ginale,  lanosum,  bulbifeium,  punctilobulum, 
FiUxfemina,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Polypodiura 
vulgare,  Asplenium  trichomanoides,  Tricho- 
manes,  Osmunda  interrupta,  cinnamomca,  Pte- 
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ris  aquilina,   atropurpurea,   Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Marchantia  a  species  new  to  me. 

I  went  three  miles  beyond  the  gap  and  as  I 
found  it  useless  to  clime  up  the  mountain  any 
Ioniser,  I  thought  to  pay  all  attention  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  gap  &  its  turns  in  my  return  accord- 
ingly after  taken  some  refreshment  at  Dills's 
ferry  I  followed  the  main  road  through  the  gap  ; 
this  ferry  is  three  miles  from  the  mountain. — 
About  here  the  River  runs  from  N.  K.  W.   (the 
direction  of  the  •River  were  taken  with  a  sim- 
ple small  pocket  compass,  not  noticing  the  varia- 
tion).    The  banks  high  &  the  ground  covered 
with  loose  stone  mixed  with  rounded  oflf  pebles 
of  all  sizes.  The  Yersey  shore  seems  to  be  lower  & 
not  much  broken.     One  mile  further  on  from  the 
ferry  a  chain  of  high  hills  comes  at  some  distance 
towards  the  shore,  on  both  sides  of  the  water. — 
Two  miles  from  the  ferry  the  shore  very  steep 
covered  with  Rhododendron  &c.  great  quantitys 
of  loose  stone  woren  by  the  water.     The  chain  of 
hills  draws  closer  to  the  water,  about  three  miles 
from  the  ferry,  the  gap  begins  ;  the  kind  of  bot- 
tom land  which  lays  between  the  water  »fe  the 
high  hills,  is  of  a  barren  slaty  nature,   mixed 
wite  rounded  peples.     A  considerable  large  Is- 
land, lays  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap ;  The  River 
runs  more  from  the  north  ;  The  main  ridge  of 
mountains,  through  which  it  breaks  is  about  a 
mile  over,  &  the  two  faces  of  the  mountain   in 
respect  to  their  strata  quit  corresponding.  Those 
strata  make  about  an  angle  of  nearly  45''  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  «&  consist  of  indurates  lime  stone 
granit.     Within  about  40  yards  apparently  from 
the  top,  the  face  of  these  rocks  is  rotten  slate  ; 
which  cuts  off  on  both  sides  into  a  straight  line  ; 
this  slate  can  not  Liy  under  granit,  but  must 
have  been  a  vain,  on  which  the  water  worked  & 
made  the  present  bed  of  the  River. 

[The  diarist  here  gives  a  rough  sketch.] 
After  passing  this  place  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain forms  the  banks  of  the  river  &  an  artiiicial 
road  leads  along  the  steep  banks,  the  river  soon 
after  has  its  course  more  from  the  N.  W.  &  keeps 
in  this  direction  more  or  less  for  a  mile  &  a  half, 
where  an  island  is  by  which  it  turns  more  from 
N.  After  passing  2  miles  along  this  close  moun- 
tain road, the  valley  opens, into  a  kind  of  a  bottom 
terminates  &  surrounded  by  hills  &  the  river 
which  keeps  now  close  to  the  main  ridge  receives 
several  large  creeks  coming  from  all  directions. 
In  tVis  bottom  is  the  house  of  Mr.  llowser  where 
I  but  up  at ;  it  is  called  G.  miles  to  Dills's  ferry, 
from  where  I  began  my  description. 


Jan.  4.     This  day  I  made  some  small  excur- 
sions about  the  nighborhood  of  Mr.  Howsers  — 
Having  been  pretty  much  fatigued  yesterday,  »& 
intending  to  go  to  Minisinks  to  morrow,  I  dit 
not  do  much  ;  but  even  the  little  I  was  about 
convinced  me  more  &  more  that  this  were  not  a 
place  for  new  discoveries.     The  Ideas  which    I 
have  allways  formed  about  the  valleys  beyond 
the  blue  ridge  of  having  been  large  rivers   or 
lakes,  still  I  come  with  more  proofs  to  my  mind  ; 
the  water  gap,  which  probably  has  been  a  large 
cascade  in  former  ages,  «&  the  country  behind  it, 
have  so  much  weight  in  this  conjecture  as  any  I 
know  ;  a  well  which  old  Mr.  llowser  dug  about 
40.  feet  deep,  the  house  standing  on  an  elevated 
spot  may  be  80  or  100  feet  above  the  river  was 
found  to  be  entirely  river  sand,  which  still  can 
be  seen  on  the  bank  raised  therewith. 

Jm\.  5.     This  morning  I  set  out  on  an  excur- 
sion up  the  River,  I  had  to  call  on  a  man  who 
took  my  trunk  from  Easton  here,  who  had  told 
me,  that  in  his  nighborhood  there  was  a  very 
rich  valley  ;  I  went  through  it,   to  his  house 
about  8.  m.  from  Howsers,  but  observed  nothing 
materially   new ;  a  species  of  Ranunculus  with 
very  long  limber  branches,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  the  R.  repens  &  a  viola  like  the  debilis  of 
Michx  ;  which  grows  near  Mr.  Johnes's  mill  in 
Blockley.     At  the  house  of  Mr.  Coolbaugh,  the 
man  above  mentioned  I  took  dinner  &  a  man 
coming  in  who  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  the  begin- 
ning ofMinnisink  that  night,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  having  company,  to  get  there 
this   night  yet.     We  had  about  19.  or  20.  m.  to 
come  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  it  being  one 
o'clock  when  we  left  the  tavern,  &  yet  we  reach- 
ed it  before  it  was  quit  dark  ;  when   we  came 
within  6.  orT.m.  of  it  itbtgan  to  rain  very  hard,but 
we  kept  travelling  on.   The  Minisinks  I  first  un- 
derstood were  on  the  Pcnsylvania  side,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing ;  the  country  calld  so  lays  in 
Sussex  county  New  Yersey  &  extends  from  the 
New  York  line  about  16. or  18.  m.  down  the  river 
&  about  from  3  to  11  m.  back.     This  course  I 
seen  nothing  new,  the  hills  ahmg  the  road  are 
covered  close  with  timber  &  Cmiicifuga  Serpen- 
taria  (Actaja  racemosa)  Aralia  nudiflora  &  here 
&  there  patches  of  Podophyllum  here  called  Man- 
darach    mixed  with  abundance   of   Iloustonia 
cserulea  &  other  common  plants  of  similar  situa- 
tion are  the  only  cover  of  the  ground.    We  crossed 
the  river  at  dark  &    took  up  lodging  at  Mr. 
Ennis's,  who  keeps  a  ferry  &  a  house  much  fre- 


quented by  the  raftsmen.     It  looked  very  much 
for  a  heavy  &  settled  rain. 

Jxin.  6.  Rain  all  day,  my  anxiety  of  seeing 
this  place  was  disappointed  tor  to  day  but  being 
pretty  much  fatigued,  I  expected  that  the  dis- 
agreeable rest  I  had  in  a  house  I  did  not  much 
like,  would  still  be  so  much  more  to  my  advan- 
tage ;  I  slept  most  all  day. 

Jan.  7.  Sundays.  Set  out  for  an  excursion  up 
Delaware  through  the  Minisinks.  Following 
nearly  the  banks  of  the  river,  without  road,  I 
expected  to  see  something  interesting  —  but 
nothing  occured  to  me.  In  several  places  the 
Salsola  prostrata  grows  in  the  sands,  Cistus  cana- 
densis beginning  to  flower — I  went  up  as  far  as 
the  line  of  New  York.  Crossed  the  River  & 
went  down  it  to  a  small  village  called  Millford 
here  I  stood  over  night. 

N.I3.  The  soil  through  this  part  of  Minisink  is 
similar  to  the  lower  part  of  Yersey.  The  banks 
arc  covered  with  Silver  or  White  maple,  Prunus 
virg.  Tilia  americana,  Platanus  &  Chestnut  Oaks, 
Hamulus  lupulus,  Celastrus,  Uvularia  perfol : 
in  flower. 

/un.  8.  Shortly  before  I  left  this  to  return  to 
Ennis's  down  the  river  I  learned  that  a 
Post  office  were  kept  in  the  tavern  I  had  stop- 
ped :  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Dr.  Barton  to  inform 
him  of  my  progresses  in  a  few  words  :  I  set  out 
from  here,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  on  a  very 
interesting  road,  going  sometimes  along  a  preci- 
pice of  immense  height  down  to  the  river.  Mill- 
ford  lays  onSaw  creek,l. below  a  small  creek  call'd 
White  brook  ;  4  or  5  lower  down  the  Connechea- 
gue  6  m.  lower  Reamannskille— from  there  to 
Dingmanns  bushkill— along  the  river  hills  Trago- 
pogon  virginicum,  a  very  handsome  coloured 
plant,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  here  I  took  an  ex- 
cursion up  through  the  mountain  which  are  very 
high  here :  The  berries  of  Gaultheria  ripe,  very 
good  eating.  On  the  highest  knob  which  was  ex- 
ceeding barren  I  found  Lycopodium  rupestre. 
The  Pyrola  umbelUita  calld  here  Princess  pine— 
Cistus  canadensis.  In  descending  the  top  I 
came  to  plenty  of  Kalmia  angustifolia  &  soon 
after  to  a  springy  piece  of  ground  which  led  me 
to  a  stream  of  water,  which  finally  forms  a  beau- 
tiful Cascade  which  I  admired  so  much  the  more 
as  I  was  very  dry  &  the  water  most  excellent. 
A  great  abundance  of  the  different  sort  of  ferns 
&  mosses  common  to  wet  shady  places  cover  the 
rocks  &  Arum  triphylium  in  full  flower,  with 
several  other  common  plants.  At  Dingmanns  I 
crossed  the  river  over  to  Ennis's  where  I  after  a 


long  &  fatiguingjourney  arrived  late  in  the  even- 
ing. This  day  I  killed  a  monstrous  large  snake, 
which  I  seen  likewise  in  Virginia  calld  there 
Black  Viper,  here  they  call  it  blowing  Atter,  it 
is  not  common  but  I  was  not  able  to  examine  it, 
partly  for  want  of  time  &  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  most  horrid  smell  it  emitted, they  are  said  to  be 
very  poisonous  but  on  opening  the  mouth,  I 
could  not  observe  the  structure  of  that  kind  in 
her  teeth. 

To  he  Continued. 


ECONOMY  IN  COMMERCIAL  PLANT 
HOUSES. 

Ucad  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, July  7,  18()8. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  D.   RODNEY  KINO. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  an  essay  though 
an  eminently  practical  one,  is  one  that  can  be  but 
superficially  considered  in  the  limited  time  allow- 
ed me,  and  is  also  one  on  which  I  can  hope  to 
throw  but  little  additional  light. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts  or  divisions,  which  I  propose  to  consider 
separately  and  in  detail. 

1st — Economy  in  construction,  including  all  the 
details  or  sub-divisions,  such  as  materials  of 
walls,  construction  and  glazing  of  roof^  shape, 
size,  location,  staging,  hydraulic  arrangements, 
&c. 

2nd. — Heating,  including  various  kinds  of  fuel, 
heating  apparatus  such  as  furnaces,  flues,  boilers 
and  pipes,  tanks,  bark,  leaf  and  dung  beds, 
modes  of  excluding  the  outer  air,  &c. 

3rd. — General  Manayemeniy  such  as  potting, 
watering,  ventilation,  shading,  &c. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  division  of  the  subject,  viz.,  Economy  of 
Construction.  In  regard  to  the  walls  of  the  plant 
house,  the  most  economical  are  those  constructed 
of  wood.  Procure  good  cedar,  chestnut  or  even 
oak  posts  of  the  required  length,  plant  them 
solidly  in  the  ground,  as  in  making  a  board 
fence  ;  cut  them  oft'  to  the  required  height  and 
level  by  a  chalk  line  and  spirit  level,  nail  on  top 
of  them  flatwise  and  horizontally  projecting 
about  1^  inches  beyond  the  front  of  the  posts,  a 
piece  of  2  by  4  hemlock  or  white  pine  scantling, 
and  within  about  a  foot  of  the  ground,  saw  and 
mortise  out  notches  in  the  front  of  the  posts  about 
2  inches  wide  and  1}  inches  deep,  and  nail  in 
them,  edgewise,  a  piece  of  2  by  3  scantling.  Then 
on  these  two  pieces  of  scantling,  nail  vertically 
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or  up  and   down,    inch  and  a  quarter  second 
common    white    pine    boards,    ploughed    and 
grooved    ami    xmll    seasoned  and    dried    in  the 
sun.     The  boards  should  be  bought  of  16  feet  j 
lengths,  so  that  they  may  cut  up  more  economi- 1 
cally.     If  the  path  to  the  house  is  dug  2^  feet 
below  ground,  the  front  wall  or  side  of  the  house 
need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  1  or  2  inches  high, 
which  will  enable  you  to  cut  five  lengths  out  of  a 
1()  foot  board,  or  if  the  house  is  intended  for 
small  plants  2  feet  7  inches  high  or  0  lengths. 
If  it  is  thought  too  expensive  to  have  the 
boards  ploughed  and  grooved  they  can  be  nailed 
on  and  left  until  they  are  thoroughly  shrunk  in 
the  sun  and  then  nail  plastering  laths  over  the 
joints  ;  the  gable  end  walls  can  be  built  on  the 
same  principle,  if  the  house  is  low,  but  if  a  high 
one  had  better  be  regularly  frame  morticed  and 

tennoned. 

If  the  ground  on  which  the  house  is  built  is 

uneven,  the  boards  in  the  side  walls  should  b« 


cut  of  one  uniform  length  and  the  earth  banked 
up  to  them.  This  saves  board  and  makes  the 
house  look  better.  If  the  house  is  on  the  fixed 
roof  principle,  that  is  with  permanent  sash  bars, 
instead  of  moveable  sashes,  there  should  be  nail- 
ed in  a  slanting  position  on  the  upper  2x4  scant- 
linn,  a  board  about  8  inches  wide. 

If  a  more  durable  house  is  required,  or  in  cities 
where   w  oden  buildings  are  prohibited,    stone 
or  brick  must  be  substituted  for  wood.     In  all 
cases  the  foundation  walls  bi«low  the   surface 
should  be  of  stone,  as  brick  under  ground  soon 
becomes  soft.     If  stone  is  plenty  and  cheap,  the 
walls  may  be  built  1(>  inches  thick,  with  founda- 
tions IS  inches  thick.     If  brick  is  used,  a  nine 
inch  hollow  wall  is  the  cheapest,  dryest,  and 
warmest.     I  am  surprised  that  houses  of  this 
kind  are  not  more  frequently  built.     There  is  no 
dimculty  in  building  them  even  by  a  bricklayer, 
who  has  never  seen  one.     On  the  solid   stone  or 
brick  foundation,  about  12  inches  thick,  lay  two 
courses  of  brick  on  edge,  so  that  the  wall  will 
measure  9  inches  thick,  with  binders  J"  e^^P^ 
l)etween  each  as  shown  in  the  annexed  Fig  I. 
A.  being  the  brick  on  edge  and  B.  the  binders. 


Very  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  building 
can  be  seen  in  this  city  on  south  10th  St.,  nearly 
opposite  the  Moyamensing  Prison,  built  by  our 
late  lamented  fellow  member,  Jas.  D.  Fulton, 
some  25  years  since.    They  consist  of  two  ex- 
tensive greenhouses  and  a  one  story  dwelling 
house  and  they  are  at  this  time  as  strong  and  sub- 
stantial as  when  first  erected.     Sash  or  windows 
are  seldom,  if  ever  introduced  in  the  front  of  com- 
mercial greenhouses,  as  they  add  to  the  expense 
and  make  the  houses  colder,  but  in  houses  on 
the  fixed  roof  principle,  ventilators  of  inch  board 
working  on  hinges  are  frequently  introduced  at 
short  distances  along  the  front  immediately  un- 
der the  pJate  or  top  scantling. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  construction 
of  the  end  and  side  walls  of  the  house,  we  come 
next  to  consider  the  construction  of  the  roof  in- 
cluding the  glazing.  . 

The  Jixed  roof  is  the  most  economical  and  ex- 
peditious in  construction,  and  if  carefully  glazed, 
the  warmest  and  dryest.     This  mode  of  building 
is  now  so  common  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
describe  it.     Take  one  and  a  half  inch,  or  better 
still,  2  inch  second  common  white  pine  boards  of 
the  required  length,  say  10,  12,  or  10  feet  long. 
Send  them  to  a  sawing  and  planing  mill  and 
have  them  first    planed,   then  ripped  up  into 
strips  of  2^  to  3  inches  in  width,  then  rebated  so 
that  the  glass  will  have  a  bearing  of  not  less 
than  i  and  more  than  half  an  inch  on  each  side. 
These  sash  bars  should  be  securely  nailed   or 
screwed  at  the  upper  end,  to  the  ridge  pole  (if  a 
double  pitch  roofed  house)  or  to  the  wall  plate  if 
a  lean-to  house,  and  also  to  2x3  purlins  running 
lengthwise  of  the  house,  supported  every  6  feet  by 
pieces  of  3x4  scantling.     If  the  sash  bars  are  10 
or  12  feet  long,  one  purlin  will  be  sufficient,  but  if 
10  to  20  feet  long,  two  will  be  required.  These  pur- 
lins are  not  only  necessary  for  strength,but  also  to 
prevent  the  sash  bars  from  warping  in  the  sun, 


which  would  cause  leakage  and  in  some  cases 
would  allow  the  glass  to  fall  out.  The  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  the  ventilators  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  third  division  of  my  subject. 
Although  a  fixed  roof  is  the  warmest,  dryest  and 
cheapest  kind  of  roof,  yet  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  nurseryman  is  compelled  by  various 
reasons  to  use  moveable  sashes,  as  for  instance 
when  the  ground  is  /ented  on  a  short  lease  and 
frequent  removals  are  the  consequence,  or  when 
plants  are  grown  in  the  oi)en  ground  inside  the 
house,  instead  of  in  pots,  and  the  removal  of  the 
sashes  during  the  summer  is  necessary. 


Moveable  sash  as  usually  made,  are  expensive 
on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  manual  labor 
expended  on  them.  But  I  have  recently  had 
made,  principally  by  machinery,  a  large  num- 
ber of  greenhouse  and  hot-bed  sash  that  I  have 
found  sutliciently  strong,  and  that  cost  but  little 
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order  to  bring  the   rebates   together,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  stiflfness  of  the  sash. 


FIC.3. 


more  than  a  fixed  roof.  Fig  2,  is  a  section  of  the 
greenhouse  sash.  A  and  B.  represent  the  three 
outer  sash  bars,  viz.,  the  two  sides  and  top, 
which  can  b3  eithsr  2  or  3  inches  wide,  but  I 
have  found  for  8  feet  sash  2  inches  sutficiently 
strong  and  stiff.  They  should  be  of  good  clean 
second  common  2  inch  white  pine,sawed,  planed, 
and  rebated  by  machinery  on  one  side  only,  the 
rebates  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  half  an 
inch  deep.  The  middle  sash  bar*  C  should  be 
made  of  the  same  stuff  2  inches  wide  and  rebated 
on  each  side,  \  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  deep. 
Tiie  length  of  the  sash  should,  if  possible, 
be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  plank  so  as 
to  avoid  waste.  If  12  feet  long,  the  sash 
bars  can  be  nearly  0  feet  long.  If  10  feet  long, 
8  feet  and  so  on. 

If  the  sash  are  intended  for  a  greenhouse, 
where  they  are  not  often  moved,  it  will  answer 
to  put  them  together  with  three  ten-penny  nails, 
at  each  corner,  as  shown  at  E  ;  but  if  for  hotbed 
sash,  screws  should  be  used.  Corner  pieces  of 
hoop  iron,  punched  by  a  blacksmith,  (as  shown 
at  F,)  and  put  on  with  large  sized  lath  nails, 
serve  to  stiffen  the  joint  and  prevent  the  nails 
from  drawing,— but  this  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  upper  and  lower  cross  bar  of  the  sash  B 
should  be  notched  in,  as  at  H,  the  depth  of  the 
rebate,  to  receive  the  sash  bar  C,  and  the  side  or 
outer  bar  A,  should  be  notched  in,  as  at  I,  for 
the  same  depth.    This  not  only  is  necessary  in 


The  lower  cross  bar,  as  shown  at  A,  fi^*.  3 
should  be  of  less  thickness  (say  half  an  inch)  than 
the  other  sash  bars,  and  should  be  perfectly  plain 
without  any  rebate.  This  allows  the  glass, when 
the  sash  is  glazed,  to  project  over  the  bar  A  so 
that  the  water  runs  off  without  obstruction.  If 
the  sasii  are  intended  for  hotbeds,  the  side  bars 
should  extend  5  or  0  inches  beyond  the  top  and 
bottom  bars.  These  ends  are  convenient  to  han- 
dle them  by,  and  also  serve  to  strengthen  them. 
If  the  sash  are  over  0  feet  long,  they  should  be 
braced  across  the  middle  with  an  iron  brace  ^th 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  a  wooden  one  half  an  inch 
thick. 

The  great  saving  in  these  sash  is  in  the  labor. 
The  ordinary  carpenter  cannot  generally  make 
more  than  three,  or,  at  most,  four  common 
hand  made  sash  in  a  day  ;  whereas,  I  have  had 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  more  of  the  above  de- 
I  scribed  sash  made  in  the  same  time.  Indeed  it 
does  not  require  a  carpenter  at  all  to  put  them 
together.  Any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
a  saw  and  chisel,  can  make  them.  Some  ten  or 
fifteen  of  the  bars  as  they  come  from  the  planiu"- 
mill  can  be  laid  side  by  side  on  a  work  bench  or 
table  and  all  of  them  marked  out  by  a  standard 
measure  and  a  square,  and  then  all  of  them  can 
be  sawed  to  the  proper  lengths  at  once. 

We  next  come  to  the  glazing  of  the  roof.  Putty 
has  been  pretty  generally  discarded  in  glazing 
the  roofs  of  greenhouses  except  for  bedding  the 
glass  in,  and  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  exclude 
the  cold  air  and  to  prevent  leakage.  In  glazin*^ 
the  first  operation  is  to  take  soft  putty  and  with 
a  glazing  knife  or  your  thumb  and  first  fin<yer 
coat  the  rebate  with  putty  to  the  depth  of  the 
one  sixteenth  of  an  iuch,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
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glass  used.  Then,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sash  bars,  put  in  a  pane  of  glass  with  the 
rounded  side  uppermost.  This  is  important,  as 
nearly  all  common  windows  glass  has  a  curve  in 
it,  and  by  keeping  this  curve  always  uppermost, 
the  glass  fits  closer  and  more  eflectually  excludes 
the  air  and  moisture.  AVhen  the  pane  is  in  its 
place,  pre«s  it  down  firmly  at  its  upper  end  until 
you  feel  it  touch  the  wood  of  the  sash  bar.  Then 
secure  it  in  its  place  by  half  inch  cut  sprigs  as 
follows  :  One  on  each  side  at  bottom,  to  keep  the 
glass  from  slipping  down,  and  one  on  each  side, 
within  quarter  of  an  inch  of  top  of  the  glass,  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  also  to  keep  the  pane 
above  it  from  slipping  dowMi. 

[To  he  Continued.) 
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A  GOOD  STRAWEETITIY  FOR  TOIVATE 


GARDENS. 

BY  L.  B.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  a  strawberry 
that  has,  with  me,  proved  very  acceptable,  and 
while  for  market  purposes,  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally rejected,  it  is  really  very  valuable  for  ama- 
teurs and  private  growers.     It  is  the  Frenches 
Seedling.     I  have  found  it  remarkably  easy  of 
cultivation,  a  modest  grower,  small  rather  than 
lar^e,   yet  an  abundant  bearer.     I  picked  the 
firsl  'the  largest  and  the  latest  ben  ies  from  it  in 
the  season  1807  ;  many  measuring  4J  inches  in 
circumference.      I  find  in  18G8  the  bed  which 
bore  so  abundantly  in  1867  quite  as  well  loaded  now, 
while  other  varieties-Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wil- 
8  m's  Albany  and  Lady  Finger  at  least,— all  ex- 
panded or  re-set.     I  moved  plants  of  French's 
Seedling,  both  in  the  fall  and  this  last  spring, 
and  yet^fmd  them  bearing  Ireely.     I  can  do  any- 
thing with  it,  in  short,  and  yet  get  a  bountiful 
crop  of  delicious  fruit.     Nothing  can  equal  it  in 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Its  fault  we  all  know  is  that  it  is  too  tender  to 
be  carried  to  market,  but  this  is  no  disadvantage 
to  one  who  cultivates  for  his  own  use.  On  June 
6th  1867,  I  picked  the  first  in  that  year,  many 
berries  being  over  4  inches  in  circumference.  On 
"  June  7th,  1868,  I  again  picked  the  first  ripe  ber- 
ries  of  the  season,  several  measuring  3}  to  4 
inches.  No  berries  of  any  other  variety  were 
ripe  at  these  dates  in  either  year. 


A  VISIT  TO  DELAWARE. 

BY    B. 

To  a  i>erson  who  wishes  to  realize  the  fact  of 
a  State  being  a  Teach  Orchard,  a  trip  on  the 
Delaware  Railroad  would  be  entertaining— 
for,  from  Wilmington  to  the  dividing  line  of 
Maryland,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  five  miles 
which  are  not  planted  in  Peach  Trees  ;  and  we 
were  told  that  the  same  was  the  case  through  the 
whole  State,  even  25  miles  from  the  railroad. 

Our  first  stopping  point  was  Milford,  the  largest 
town  in  the  State  south  of  Dover,  (Mr. 
Williams  has  given  a  very  good  statement  of  the 
State  as  far  as  Dover,)  the  place  which  we  were 
most  interested  in  seeing.  We  found  they  were 
alive  to  the  fact  of  Delaware  being  the  'Hiarden 
State  of  the  Union."  Everywhere  large  garden 
and  truck  patches  were  being  prepared  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  progress,  in  fruit  culture,  pervaded  the 

entire  people.  ,     .  ^    . 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  pomologists  m 
this  section,  and  one  who  has  ever  shrunk  from 
publicity,  is  George  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  (about  five 
miles  from  the  town).  He  has,  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  planted  5  or  0  orchards ;  and,  although 
now  verging  on  80,  is  still  planting,  graftmg, 
budding  and  pruning  his  trees,  and  talks  of  them 
with  the  afiection  of  a  father  for  his  children. 
Seven  or  eight  groves  which  were  planted  by  his 
hand,  have  grown  to  large,  stately  trees.  A  row 
of  Cherry  trees,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  a 
striking  feature  of  his  place,  serving  to 
shade  a  drive  to  a  long  lane  leading  to  his  dwel- 
ling. He  has  many  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Pears 
in  cultivation,  several  of  which  were  imported 
for  the  first  time  last  year. 

From  Milford  to  Lincoln,  a  new  settlement, 
(the  Vineland  of  Delaware,)  is  3  miles.  Here, 
our  friend  Lukens  Peirce  has  a  thriving  young 
nursery.  The  interest  in  fruit  culture  is  a  lead- 
ing feature,  and,  although  Strawberries  were  only 
just  beginning  to  ripen  in  this  section,  they  were 
sending  two  and  three  thousand  quarts  daily 
from  this  place,  which,  four  years  ago,  was  a 
howling  wilderness. 

Georgetown,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Junc- 
tion ami  Breakwater  R.  R.,  is  also  a  thriving 
town-the  County  town  of  Sussex  County-not«d 
for  its  number  of  lawyers  and  pretty  women,  and, 
we  think,  will  shortly  be  for  its  fruit  culture 

also. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  liberally  kept  places 
near  this  town  is  that  of  James  Anderson,  Esq., 


Cashier  of  the  Farmers'  Rank  at  Georgetown, 
whose  hospitality  and  cultivated  taste,  make 
it  a  favorite  resort  of  many  of  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

lie  has  a  fine  lawn,  of  about  four  acres,  taste- 
fully planted  with  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
trees,  and  shrubs.  Fruit  culture  is  also  a  favor- 
ite pursuit  and  one  to  which  he  looks  for 
great  results,especially  Pears— having  an  orchard 
of  8  acres,  and  thinks  of  planting  many  more. 
He  also  has  about  fifty  acres  in  Peach  trees,  and 
fifteen  in  Apple  trees,  besides  quite  a  number  of 
Cherry  and  other  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Stockley,  of  the  same  place,is  also  an  enthusiast  in 
fruit  culture,  especially  with  Peaches  and  Straw- 
berries, having  over  fifty  acres  of  the  former,  and 
12  or  15  varieties  of  the  latter.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  introduce  the  newer  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes into  that  section,  and  has  been  so  successful 
with  them  as  to  cause  a  general  desire  for  their 
growth  over  the  old  and  failing  varieties;  so 
much  so,that  he  could  but  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty keep  enough  for  his  own  planting. 

Bridgeville  is  another  prosperous  town  on  the 
R:iilroad.  Here  Mr.  D.  S.  Myers  is  endeavor- 
ing to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  culture  of  trees 
and  flowers,  we  believe  with  marked  success. 
We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  .Mr. 
Myers,  but  found  his  name  a  household  word. 

Laurel  and  Seaford  are  also  towns  which  are 
fast  progressing  in  horticulture.  The  walls  of 
their  houses  covered  with  flowers,  and  their 
bt»autiful  spires,  presenting  a  pleasing  sight  from 
the  Railroad. 

The  next  point  of  stoppage  was  Salisbury,  Md. 
a  town  (or  city)  at  the  head  of  the  Wicomoco 
Biver,  having  one  of  the  finest  water  powers  in 
that  section— numbering  five  large  millponds  and 
eight  or  ten  mills  in  a  radius  of  five  miles.  This 
is  the  best  situated  piece  of  country  north  of 
Norfolk  for  trucking  and  fruit  growing,  having 
a  gentle  rolling  incline  to  the  southeast,  well  wa- 
tered, and  the  land  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  with  a 
gravelly  clay  subsoil,  and  land  yet  cheap,  and 
building  material  plenty  and  low.  The  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  exceeded  anything  we  had  ever 
witnessed  ;  and,  we  think,  must  have  covered  an 
area  of  at  least  thirty  acres,  piled  10  to  12  feet 
high. 

The  oyster  trade  is  also  a  leading  feature  of 
the  place,  furnishing  hundreds  of  tons  of  shell 
lime  for  fertilizing  purposes.  From  what  we 
could  judge,  the  season  here  is  fully  as  early  as 
Norfolk ;   for,  while  30  miles  above  the  berries 
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were  just  ripening,  here  they  had  gath(M-ed  their 
main  crop  8  or  10  days  before,  and  had  been,  for 
12  days,  eating  new  Potatoes  of  good  size  and 
quality. 

Here  we  found  that  intelligent  and  energetic 
horticulturist,  Mr.  C.  Hartwell,  hard  at  work 
among  the  people,preaching  up  fruit  culture  here, 
floriculture  there,  and  improvement  everywhere  ; 
distributing  trees  and  seeds  of  rare  things,  and 
giving  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  his' doc- 
trine ;  at  the  same  time  directing  great  improve- 
ments of  nearly  2000  acres— planting  on  one 
place  20  acres  of  strawberries— largely  in  Peaches 
and  other  fruits. 

There  are  some  beautiful  mansions  and  pretty 
ornamental  grounds  in  and  around  the  place, 
and  even  the  poorest  looking  dwelling  was  literally 
covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.      One  of 
the  finest  places  is  that  of  Mr.  Troutvine,  which 
embraces  nearly  five  acres,  and  is  tastefully  laid 
out  and  planted  with  flowering  plants,  shrubbery 
and  fruits,  which  mostly  being  in  flower,  presented 
a  gorgeous  appearance.    He  has,  also,  a  great  cu- 
riosity in  an  oak  tree,  which,  for  10  feet  high 
measures  from  9  to  8  feet  through  ;  while  above 
that  it  suddenly  began  at  about  eighteen  inches 
and  has  grown  symmetrical  to  about  30  feet 
being  its  natural  form  and  growth.  ' 

The  Strawberry  king  of  this  place  is  Mr.  Par- 
sons, who  gathered  about  1200  quarts  from  about 
i  of  an  acre,  and  from  five  different  varieties,  the 
Wilson  being  the  most  productive,  the  Lady 
Finger  realizing  the  highest  price,  and  the  Agri- 
culturist being  the  largest  and  strongest  grower. 
Some  few  berries  were  noted  as  measuring  seven 
inches  in  circumference,  and  at  the  eighth  pick- 
ing we  were  induced  to  accept  4  quarts  of  the 
finest  size  Agriculturist  we  have  ever  seen— the 
most  of  them  measuring  4  and  5  inches. 

Now  as  to  the  fruit  prospects.  Strawberries 
proved  a  good  crop  and  paid  well.  Peaches,  gene- 
rally, will  realize  but  about  half  acro]),  and'^that 
mostly  of  the  eariicr  varieties.  Apples  (with  the 
exception  of  just  around  Salisbury)  are  an  entire 
failure,  although  the  blossoms  foretold  an  abun- 
dant crop.  Pears,  as  yet,  promise  poorly,  and  as 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries  have  not  been  very 
extensively  planted,  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  realizing  anything.  The  wet  and  backward 
weather  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  section,  yet 
we  found  the  people  hopeful  and  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  their  opportunities. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  violence  and  extent  of 
the  snow  storm  which  occurred  here  about  the 
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first  of  April,  we  saw  a  great  destruction  in  Pine 
and  Cedars.  Large  trees  were  broken  off,  and 
thousands  of  smaller  ones  bent  to  the  ground. 
It  is  computed  that  at  least  $200,000  worth  of 
lumber  was  destroyed  in  Sussex  Co.  alone,  and 
the  track  of  the  Delaware  II.  R.  was  covered  for 
miles  with  broken  limbs  and  trees. 
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TOMATOES  AND  CAULIFLOWERS. 

BY  P.   CORCORAN,  SHARON,  PA. 

Mr.  James  Westerman  of  this  place,  has  erect- 
a  vegetable  house  on  my  employers  plan,  which 
I    have    already    described  in    the    Ganltmr''^ 
Monthly.    It  is  a  span  roofed  house  45  feet  long 
by  20  wide.     The  Tomatoes  are  planted  all  down 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  we  are  never  with- 
out a  supply.  To  day  (April  10th)  I  could  gather 
a  bushel  of  much  fmer  fruit  than  I  ever  saw  out 
of  doors.    I   was  very  much  interested  in  an 
article    hy  L.  B.,  on  growing  them  on  the  walls 
of  his  dwelling  house,  and  that  another  New 
Jersey  correspondent  thought  it  would  not  pay 
to  take  so  much  trouble.     I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  be  worth  any  ones  while  to  build  a  wall 
on  purpose  to  grow  tomatoes.     L.  B.,  of  course 
did  not  suggest  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  this  I 
do  know  from  our  experience  here,  that  it  would 
pay  any    one  to  build    a    house  to  grow  toma- 
toes.    There  is  this  additional  advantage,  that 
while  you  are  growing  tomatoes  in  the  centre, 
you  can  have  bedding  plants  on  the  outside. 

Another  thing  astonishes  me  is  that  you  cele- 
brated Philadelphia  gardeners,  whose  names  are 
sounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,   yet  cannot  grow  Cauliflowers  enough  for 
your  own  market.     For  I  see  by  Buist's  Cata- 
locruc,  that  your  markets  are  supplied  by  growers 
from  Long  Island.     It  is  so  easy  to  have  them. 
I  sow  the  seed  in  a  hothouse  in  January.     When 
the  plants  have  two  or  three  rough  leaves,    I 
prick  out  into  another  box  to  make  them  tough. 
About  the  5th  of  February  I  make  up  a  hot  bed, 
the  materials  only  about  20  inches  thick,and  put  in 
about  2  feet  of  rich  soil,  and  to  day  (April  19th) 
I  have  plenty,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  ;  when- 
ever necessary  to  water,  I  give  them  a  good  soak- 


freely,  I  had  them  ripe  in  May.  In  September  I 
took  out  some  of  the  old  plants  and  transplanted 
with  young  plants.  The  old  plants  I  pruned  iu 
November,  and  I  find  these  old  ones  have  borne 
all  along  this  year  just  as  well  as  the  young  ones. 
The  tomatoes  sent  you  were  from  plants  which 
have  been  bearing  for  fifteen  months  continually, 
and  they  are  bearing  yet  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
but  three  months  old.  The  variety  sent  are  the 
Tilden.  I  think  grown  on  this  system  a  house 
would  certainly  be  profitable. 

[We  regard  Mr.  Corcoran's  paper  as  among 
the  most  valuable  ithas  been  our  privilege  to  give 
to  our  readers.  Nothing  but  a  plain  practical  gar- 
dener, with  no  pretension    but  to  be  useful  to 
others,  he  gives  in  a  practical  style  results  as  he 
has  found  Them,  and  from  which  all  may  profit. 
So  many  gardeners  complain  that  their  employ- 
ers take  no  pleasure  in  their  places  ;  but  if  they 
would  take  a  little  pains  to  suit  themselves  to 
circumstances,and  produce  a  few  cheap  luxuries, 
in  some  cases  at  least    they  might  take  more 
pleasure  in   giving  their  gardeners  encourage- 
ment.    Poor  as  we  are— and  Editors  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  poverty— these  delicious  toma- 
toes, although  there  were  but  two,  came  very 
near  being  our  ruin  ;  for  we  could  not  help  re- 
solving to  keep  a  gardener  in  order  to  raise  toma- 
toes, cauliflowers  and  other  such  treats  for  our 
own  table  and  only  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
household,  to  whom  we  usually  submit  such  im- 
portant questions,  that  possibly  we  might  not 
get  the  judicious  man  to  attend  to  our  wants, 
saved   us  for   once.     Had  we  more  money,  we 
should  certainly  run  the  risk.— Ed.] 
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^PostscriiJt,  June  1st.  I  send  you  to  day  two 
tomatoes,  from  plants  I  commenced  forcing  all 
along,  I  planted  the  seeds  in  February,  1867.  In 
March  I  transplanted  them  into  the  centre  of 
the  pit,  in  two  rows,  using  rich  garden  soil.  I 
kept  them  staked  up  all  the  time,  and  watered 


CLINTON   HYBRIDS   AND    OTHER  HY- 
BRIDS. 

BY  JACOB  MOORE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wylie  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  interesting 
communication  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Monthly 
asks  for  the  experience  of  others  respecting  Clin- 
ton hybrids.  As  I  have  raised  such  hybrids  I 
will  inform  him  and  others  concerning  them. 

The  same  year,  1800,  I  crossed  the  Diana  with 
Black  Hamburg.  I  crossed  the  Clinton,  also  with 
mixed  pollen  of  Golden  Chasselas  and  ]ilack 
Hamburgh.  I  obtained  three  or  four  seed- 
lin<TS  only,  the  best  one  I  named  Improved  Clin- 
I  ton.  The  cluster  and  berry  were  somewhat  lar- 
ger  than  the  Clinton  ;  the  latter  oval ;  color  black ; 
'  tender  fleshed,  sweeter  than  Clinton,  rich  and 
sprightly,  by  some  pronounced  excellent.  Tlu- 
fruit,  however,  when  about  half  grown  would  in- 


variably be  more  or  less  affected  with  mildew, 
and  the  shoots  and  foliage  also;  towards  the  close 
of  the  season.  The  vine  was  a  rapid  grower, 
with  Clinton-like  foliage,  and  proved  hardy  usual- 
ly, when  exposed  on  the  trellis  during  the  winter. 
It  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  as  the  fruit 
would  mildew  when  the  Diana  Hamburg  near 
by,  was  exempt,  I  concluded  not  to  send  it  out. 
It  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 

One  of  the  hybrids  is  still  extant,  but  has  not 
yet  borne,  owing  either  to  winter  killing  of  the 
fruit  buds  or  too  close  pruning.  This  one  is 
quite  free  from  mildew  of  the  foliage,  ordinary 
seasons ;  but  whether  the  fruit  will  prove"  so  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  raised  as 
many  as  twenty-five  or  fifty  hybrids  from  the 
Clinton,  I  would  have  obtained  some  sufficient- 
ly free  from  mildew,  both  ot  foliage  and  fruit. 
My  experience,  however,  inclines  me  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  not  as  valuable  for  crossing  with  the 
foreign  sorts  as  two  varieties  I  afterwards  used, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  species  and  the 
other  to  one  nearly  allied.  The  first  was  origin- 
ally brought  trom  Maryland,  and  much  resembles 
Clinton  in  size  of  cluster,  color  and  flavor  ;  but 
the  berries  are  oblate,  and  the  foliage  differs  in 
outline.  It  is  an  exceedinglyhardy  variety,exempt 
from  mildew  of  fruit  and  foliage.  I  have  hy- 
brids between  it  and  Black  Cluster,  and  other 
sorts,  which,  so  far,  have  proved  perfectly  healthy 
and  hardy.  The  hybrids  sired  by  Black  Cluster 
are  now  making  their  fourth  season's  growth  ; 
but  are  not  bearing  as  I  expected.  The  foliage 
refuses  to  mildew,  and  they  are  as  healthy  and 
hardy  vines  as  can  be  desired.  The  other  varie- 
ty is  about  as  large  as  Hartford  in  cluster  and 
berry,  and  of  very  acid  flavor.  The  leaf  is 
smooth  underneath,  impregnable  to  mildew,  and 
the  wood  the  hardest  grained  of  any  variety  I 
have  ever  pruned.  I  think  it  belongs  to  the 
same  species  as  Oporto,  and  I  doubt  if  a  hardier 
variety  exists.  Whether  it  is  a  wild  grape  or  a 
cultivated  sort  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  unable 
to  identify  it  as  any  known  or  described  sort, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  nameless  wild 
grape.  I  procured  and  crossed  it  for  the  Crevel- 
ing,  and  the  mistake  may  prove  a  lucky  one, 
as  the  Crevelino;  could  hardly  have  produced  va- 
rieties as  free  from  mildew  as  are  those  from  this 
wdd  sort.  I  have  hybrids  from  seed  of  it,  by 
Black  Cluster,  Black  Hamburgi  G.  Frontignan 
and  others,  which  for  vigor,  health  of  foliage, 
(i.  €.  exemption  from  mildew)  and  hardiness,  ap- 


pear to  be'all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  now 
making  their  fourth  season's  growth  ;  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  without  fruit,  although  they  with- 
stood the  winter  perfectly.  I  think  they  have 
failed  to  fruit  on  account  of  not  making  suflficient 
growth  the  first  season  of  transplanting. 

I  have  now  planted  for  fruiting,  some  five 
hundred  hybrid  and  crossbred  and  seedlings, 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  These  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  six  thousand  crossed  seeds,  planted  at 
different  years  from  18G0  to  'G6.  I  ceased  cross- 
ing last  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  I  again  under- 
take the  work,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  true  there  is  always  room  for  imi)rovement  • 
but  as  the  work  seems  to  be  attended  with  little 
or  no  compensation  of  the  originator,  (which  is  a 
necessity  with  me)  however  great  the  beneflt  to 
the  country,  the  public  must  look  to  such  enthusi- 
asts as  Dr.  Wylie,  and  others  (I  am  not  as  enthu- 
astic  as  I  was)  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  foreign  varieties  I  have  used  in  my 
various  crosses  are  as  follows :  Black  Cluster 
Miller's  Burgundy,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Pope's  Hamburgh,  Black  Prolific,  so 
called— Golden  Chasselas  or  Royal  Muscadine 
CliMselas  Musque,  Muscat  Bfanc  Hative,  Mus- 
cat Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat,  Cannon'  Hail, 
Syrian,  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan.  The  native 
varieties  crossed  with  them,  and  invariably  made 
the  seed  parents,  are  Delaware,  Isabella,Concord, 
Catawba,  Northern  Muscadine,  Hartford,  Diana,' 
Clinton,  Dartmouth— large.  Black  Fox,  Logan' 
and  the  two  wild  grapes  before  mentioned' 
Most  of  these  were  crossed  with  from  three  to 
six  ofthe  foreign  sorts.  I  have,  also,  recrosses 
between  the  Diana  Hamburgh,  Hardy  Chasselas, 
and  other  of  my  first  hybrids,  and  Concord  and 
Dehiware,  also  crosses  between  native  varieties  • 
most  of  which  are  in  their  second  year.  These' 
native  varieties  are  Delaware,  Concord,  Adiron- 
dac,   Catawba,   Isabella,   Rebecca. 

I  am  not  aware  of  leaving  anyway  untricdwherc- 
by  to  secure  thoroughly  reliable  as  well  as  excell- 
ent grapes.  It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  useless 
to  cross  such  varieties  as  Delaware,  and  Isabella, 
with  the  foreign  sorts  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing varieties  as  hardy  as  the  Concm-d.  I  plant- 
ed for  fruiting,  Spring  of  '66,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred hybrids  between  Delaware  and  the  foreitm- 
ers,  which  I  destroyed  in  the  Autumn  on  account 
of  losing  their  leaves  through  mildew.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  hardiness  it  is  necessary 
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that  one  parent  should  be  very  hardy  and  free 
from  mildew,  when  the  other  is  liable  to  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  foreign  varieties.  When  both 
parents  are  somewhat  liable  to  mildew,  and  are 
natives  of  different  species,  the  progeny  may  nev- 
ertheless be  hardy,  and  free  from  mildew. 

Such  a  result  is  due  to  the  effect  of  hybridization, 
which  toughens  the  progeny.  I  have  had  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Last  sum- 
mer 1  had  hybrids  between  Delaware  and  Adi- 
rondac,  which  were  perfectly  free  from  mildew, 
while  the  parents  in  the  same  field,  not  far  dis- 
tant, were  badly  affected. 

In  reference  to  hybrids  between  native  and  for- 
eign sorts,!  have  observed  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  rule  for  the  constitution.  For  instance,  the  na- 
tive constitution  and  resistance  to  mildew  may 
belong  to  the  hybrid  having  the  foreign  leaf; 


while  the  one  having  the  leaf  of  the  native  parent 
may  mildew  badly,  and  vice  versa. 

Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  my  new  hy- 
brids will  fruit  this  year.  There  is  one  from  the 
Concord,  by  Black  Hamburgh,  that  shows  some 
fruit,  and  another  from  Concord,  by  Chasselas 

Musque. 
My  Diana  Hamburgh  vines  are  loaded  down 

with  fruit. 


«•••» 


RYDER'S  IMPROVED  PLANT  BOXES, 
CRATES,  &C. 
We  give  below  a  paper  by  our  ingenious  friend 
Ryder,  of  Chanibersburg,  and  have  had  some  il- 
lustrations made  to  accompany  the  paper.  As  a 
simple  question  between  wood  and  pottery  ware, 
the  last  has  the  advantage  of  growing  plants 
best.    The  merits  claimed  for  wood,  that  plants 


A  represents  a  section  for  a  crate,  with  plants  growing. 

Ji  Section  of  an  empty  crate. 

C  Plants  ready  for  transportation  in  single  specimens. 

D  Showing  position  of  ball  with  box  open.  ♦ 

£  Tool  with  which  to  make  holes  in  the  soil  to  receive  veneers. 

F  Tool  for  setting  veneer  boxes  In  open  ground,  for  layering  Strawberry  plants,  Ac. 

H  Showing  shape  of  hole  made  by  tool,  with  method  of  ^Inage. 


dry  less  than  in  earthenware,  is  really  a  bad 
point.  The  more  plants  dry,  provided  they  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  the  bet- 
ter they  grow.  On  the  other  hand  pots  have 
many  disadvantages,  and  on  the  whole  this  plan 
may  have  some  merits ;  and  although  we  are 
not  over  enthusiastic  in  its  favor,  should  like  to 
see  it  have  a  fair  trial,  hence  we  liave  pleasure  in 
presenting  it  to  our  readers  : 
"  The  boxes  consist  of  two  pieces  of  wood  veneer- 
ing, scored  at  two  places,  to  form  the  angles  of  a 
square.  By  crossing  and  bending,  the  box  is 
formed. 

The  crates  are.  made  to  receive  the  boxes  and 
hold  them  in  position,  with  an  arrangement  for 
perfect  drainage.  The  crates  may  be  of  various 
sizes,  holding  from  100  boxes,  less  according  to 
sizes.  3  feet  long  and  from  10  to  15  inches  wide 
are  the  most  convenient  sized  crates.  The  boxes 
being  arranged  the  crates  may  be  taken  to  the 
potting  bench.  The  plants,  seeds  or  cuttings 
put  in  the  same  as  in  pots,  when  they  are  ready 
to  carry  anywhere  or  to  be  placed  in  the  propa- 
gating house,  pits,  &c.  They  fit  close  together 
thus  economizing  space ;  requires  less  frequent 
watering  than  pots,  are  always  adjusted,  setting 
level,  are  not  constantly  being  tipped  over. 

Grapes  from  single  eyes  may  be  advantageous- 
ly grown  by  this  arrangement.  The  crates  con- 
taining the  boxes  being  placed  on  bottom  heat,and 
when  ready  to  remove  to  the  open  ground,  they 
can  be  carried  out  and  transplanted,  involving 
less  than  half  the  cost  and  labor  of  pots.  The 
same  may  be  sa  id  for  growing  plants  of  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  &c.,  from  seed  and  all  kinds  of  bed- 
ding out  plants,  verbenas,  &c.  They  are  ready 
when  grown  to  send  to  market  or  ship  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  crates  may  be  employ- 
ed for  shipping  (either  whole  or  cut  in  sections.) 

To  pack  or  ship  plants  without  the  crates: 
The  boxes  being  square  they  can  be  packed  close 
in  any  kind  of  box,  without  securing  the  veneers, 
but  for  valuable  plants  it  will  be  found  best  to 
tie  them  at  the  top  with  cotton  yarn,  or  what  is 
better,  to  use  fine  annealed  wire,  same  as  is  used 
by  nurserymen  to  fasten  labels  on  trees,  by  twist- 
ing the  ends  together  the  boxes  are  drawn  close 
together  at  top,  and  the  ball  held  firm,  so  that  it 
cannot  slip  out  as  is  the  case  with  pots.  The 
names  of  the  plants  may  also  be  written  on  the 
veneer  boxes,  taking  the  place  of  lables  in  pack- 
ing and  shipping  not  liable  to  be  lost  or  mis- 
placed. 

Strawberry  plants,  &c.,  that  have  well  filled  the 


box  with  roots  sufficient  to  hold  the  ball  of  earth 
together,  will  pack  secure  without  the  veneer,  and 
being  square  they  pack  close  and  carry  safely. 

When  strawberry  runners  are  to  be  layered, 
the  plants  being  cultivated  in  rows  and  the 
ground  in  mellow  condition,  we  use  the  tool  or 
dibble  to  make  the  impressions  in  the  ground, 
using  a  second  tool  or  plug  a  little  smaller  than 
the  first  and  made  square  at  the  bottom  to  press 
the  box  flat  down  until  they  are  even  with  the 
top  of  the  ground,  the  soil  slightly  compressed 
outside,  when  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
box  is  ready  to  fill  with  soil,  all  of  which  is  per- 
formed very  rapidly.  The  point  below  the  square 
provides  for  drainage— as  my  experiments  amply 
illustrates. 

In  filing  my  claims  for  patent,  I  embrace  the 
following  : 

I  claim  the  above  described  mode  of  potting 
and  packing  plants,  with  cubical  or  rectangular 
balls  of  earth,  or  ball  having  parallel  aides  about 
the  roots —substantially  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  plant  boxes  made  of  veneers  or 
other  thin  material,  bent  to  form  the  corners  of 
the  box  as  set  forth. 

I  claim  packing  plants  in  such  manner  that  the 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots  shall  fit  close 
against  each  other,  and  against  the  crate  or  large 
box,  and  thus  require  no  packing  to  separate  or 
hold  such  balls,  as  set  forth. 

I  claim  plant  boxes  made  in  sections  and  capa- 
ble of  being  bound  with  cord  or  wire  10  hold  the 
ball  of  earth  together  about  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
or  removed  or  opened  from  the  ball  of  earth 
about  the  roots  of  the  plant,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  the  plug  or  tool  for  setting  the 
veneer  boxes  in  the  open  ground,  for  layerin*^ 
strawberry  plants,  &c.,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  above  described  crate  for  sup- 
porting or  packing  the  veneer  box." 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the 
article  referred  to.  Mr.  Ryder  thinks  where  we 
compare  the  relative  value  of  wood  and  earfhsn- 
ware,  we  misunderstand  his  point  about  the 
boxes  requiring  less  water.  Since  seeing  the 
boxes,  and  noting  how  very  thin  the  veneering 
is,  we  do  not  think  the  wood  very  objectionable, 
and  on  the  whole,  think  the  invention  valuable.. 
For  layering  Strawberries,  and  thus  saving  time 
and  pots,  it  is  certainly  invahiabk. — Ed.] 
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DRYING  PEARS. 


The  great  objection  to  Pear  growing  is  that  the 
fruit  has  to  be  marketed  generally  as  soon  as  ripe; 
and  if  there  is  no  market  then,  there  are  few  ways 
of  preserving  them  until  there  is.  The  ai)ple  and 
the  Peach  can  be  dried,  the  Grape  can  be  made 
irto  wine,  and  the  Currant  into  jelly,  but  the 
Pear  is  nothing  if  not  sold  at  once. 

To  be  sure  there  is  not  generally  much  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  fruit ;  and  as  the  Pear  when 
it  generally  begins  to  fruit,  produces  crops  every 
year,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  absolute  loss. 
Yet  if  some  means  could  Ijc  employed  whereby 
the  Pear  would  be  equally  valuable  any  day  in 
the  year,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Pear 
grower.  Bottling  and  canning  are  practiced  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
this  way  they  will  ever  compete  with  Peaches. 

There  came  into  Philadelphia  this  year  from 
Germany  a  cargo  of  "Pressed  Pears,"  and  they 
I)as8cd  through  the  retail  trade  pretty  well.  How 
they  were  prepared  we  could  not  learn,  and  we 
are  left  to  our  ingenuity  to  find  out.  They  were 
a  small  Pear  of  some  of  the  Uousselet  family,  and 
had  the  skin  taken  off  by  some  process  other 
than  by  paring.  Most  probably  this  was  done 
by  scalding  for  a  moment,  and  then  dipping  the 
fruit  in  cold  water.  They  were  squeezed  fiat, 
and  packed  in  about  two  pound  boxes  like  figs. 
Figs,however,  are  pressed  after  Ixiing  put  in  boxes 

but  from  the  position  of  the  fruit  in  the  boxes 

these  were  dried  and  pressed  before  packing. 
The  seed  were  fresh  and  bright,  showing  that  no 
great  heat  had  been  employed  in  the  drying. 
The  pressure  must  have  been  very  great,  as  the 
fruit  was  not  more  than  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  cores  were  crushed,  in  many  cases  the 
seeds  showing  through  the  pulp.  The  Pears 
looked  in  fact  as  if  they  had  been  run  through 
the  rollers  of  an  "Universal  clothes  wringer.' 
Yet  the  Pear  must  have  been  somewhat  dried 
before  pressure  or  it  would  have  crushed  out  at 
the  edges,  and  moreover  too  much  juice  would 
have  been  lost. 

The  quality  was  very  good,— not  so  sweet  as 
the  fig  of  course,  and  rather  dryer  and  harder 
than  the  Apple,  Peach,  or  Plum— but  yet  of  a 
character  to  be  tolerably  popular.     It  may  possi- 


bly be  worth  our  friends'  while,  who  arc  largely 
interested  in  Pear  growing,  to  experiment  a  little 
in  this  line.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  any- 
thing of  the  process,  we  should  be  very  much 
obliged  by  the  particulars. 


«•»»» 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

Seeing  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  improved 
varieties  recently,  reminded  us  how  much  rarer 
than  it  should  be,  is  the  Hollyhock  cultivated. 
It  has  no  fragrance  to  be  sure,  but  neither  has 
the  Dahlia,and  yet  it  has  original  claims  to  beau- 
ty and  gaiety,  and  greater  claims  on  the  cultiva- 
tor by  its  early  blossoming.  From  July  to  Septem- 
ber, when  other  cherished  things  languish  by  the 
heats  and  droughts  of  summer  the  Hollyhock  is 
in  its  glory.  It  grows  so  easy,  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  mix  with  shrubs  which  have  not  yet 
grown  thick  enough  to  make  a  s^^olid  mass.  Then 
to  mix  in  about  with  Evergreens  they  are  in- 
valuable. 

The  great  objection  to  Evergreens  is,  that 
while  they  make  a  place  look  warm  and  cheeriui 
in  winter,  by  their  absence  of  gay  fiowers  they  give 
a  heavy  dullness  in  summer.  But  all  this  might 
be  obviated  by  planting  Hollyhocks  about  them. 
They  will  grow  quite  close  to  a  tree— nearer  than 
almost  anything  els3,  and  yet  fiower  well,  grow- 
ing so  tall  the  fiowers  appear  almost  as  if  part  of 
the  Evergreens,  and  the  effect  from  a  little  dis- 
tance is  very  pretty  indeed.  The  doublest 
fiowers  produce  seed,  and  these  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  will,  many  of  them,  fiower  the  following 
year. 


«•■» 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw  is  one  of  those  liberal  public 
spirited  men  who  do  so  much  honor  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Some  take  pride  in  endowing  and 
establishing  one  kind  of  institution,  some  others. 
Mr  Shaw's  taste  leads  him  to  botany,  arboricul- 
ture, and  gardening.  His  Botanic  Garden 
and  residence  at  Tower  Grove  is  unequalled  by 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  by  few  others  in  the  world.  A  substan- 
tial and  handsome  stone  wall,  with  an  imposing 
arched  entrance,   encloses  the  garden   proper. 


This  enclosed  area  is  divided  into  suitable  com- 
partments, for  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
herbaceous  and  other  plants  of  low  growth.  An 
architectural  fiower  garden,  sunk  somewhat  be- 
low the  general  level,  and  surrounded  by  a  grass 
terrace  formed  an  attractive  point.  There  is  also 
within  this  main  enclosure  a  portion  of  ground 
which  has  been  set  apart  for  a  Fruiticetum,  or 
general  collection  of  all  hardy  fruit-bearing  trees  ; 
this  will  be  of  much  interest,  and  has  already 
been  enriched    by    a    considerable    number    of 

plants. 
An  Arboretum  is  also  commenced,  a  field  of 

thirty  acres  having  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  finer  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  relative  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  trees 
could  not  be  desired.  The  soil  is  rich  prairie-loam, 
well  adapted  to  tree  growth,  and  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  elevated  and  undulating  to  insure 
drainage ;  an  injurious  retention  of  moisture 
during  winter  months  being  the  greatest  attend- 
ing evils  of  these  rich  soils. 

The  hot-house  department  is  quite  extensive, 
and  the  various  collections  are  gradually  being 
filled  up.  A  new  palm  or  tropical  house  on  a 
magnificent  scale  was  being  constructed.  The 
acacia  and  cactus  families  are  so  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive, although,  of  course,  very  far  from  being 
complete  ;  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  palms 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  plants,  all  in  robust 
health,  clean  and  kept  in  the  finest  condition. 
One  of  the  hot-houses  is  built  with  a  ridge  and 
furrow  roof,  a  style  seldom  adopted  now  on  a 
single  slope  or  Uan-to  house,  although  its  only 
objection  is  probably  that  of  cost,  houses  so  built 
are  as  suitable  for  plant  structures  as  any  other. 

A  noticeable  improvement  is  a  large  building 
of  elegant  proportions,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  a  Museum  of  Botany.  The  in- 
terior fittings  are  being  finished  in  an  elaborate 
manner.  The  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  is  en- 
riched by  emblematic  frescoes,  and  the  names  of 
Linnseus,  Jussieu,  Eudlicher,  De  CandoUe, 
Brown,  Hooker,  Lindley,  Gray  and  Engelman, 
are  placed  in  conspicuous  niches.  The  Herba- 
rium already  embraces  forty  thousand  specimens, 
and  is  constantly  receiving  additions. 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  place  is  thrown  open 
freely  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  liberal  proprietor 
is  to  see  how  freely  the  public  enjoy  themselves, 
and  to  refiect  on  the  immense  power  which  such 
refined  infiuences  have  on  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind.     It  is  ditficult  indeed  to  form  an  es- 


timate of  the  full  value  of  such  liberality.  Thou- 
sands here  have  created  in  them  the  first  germs 
of  usefulness  which  operate  in  so  many  ways. 
In  Botany  already  the  whole  world  looks  to  St. 
Louis.  The  name  of  Engelman  is  honored 
wherever  Botany  thrives;  and  we  believe  we  vi- 
olate no  confidence  in  saying,  that  the  name  of 
Shaw,  Engelman,  and  the  Botanic  garden  will  go 
down  into  history  together.  A  rather  sad  but 
yet  interesing  feature  of  the  ground  was  the  lots 
set  apart  for  the  future  resting  place  of  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Dr  Engelman.  It  was  sad  to  refiect  that 
the  noblest  minds  amongst  humanity,  whose 
whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow  men,  and  the  development  of 
science  to  which  we  all  owe  half  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  the  present  age,  received  no  more 
consideration  from  the  hands  of  death  than  the 
meanest  and  most  useless  :  yet  it  was  comforting 
to  feel  that  death  does  not  destroy  the  work  of 
such  men.  A  man's  identity  after  all  is  his 
character.  This  never  dies.  And  though  this 
lovely  spot  may  contain  the  ashes  of  these  men, 
they  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  for  gene- 
rations j'et  to  come. 

Mr.  Shaw's  benevolence  has  not  rested  with 

these  gardens,  which  are  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  gardening  and  science.  He  has  donated  a 
large  tract  of  very  valuable  land  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  a  public  park  and  drive,  on  C(m- 
dition  that  the  city  appropriate  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  its  immediate  improvement.  We  see 
since  our  return,  by  the  St.  Louis  papers,  that 
this  has  been  accepted,  and  we  may  soon  hear 
of  St.  Louis  having  a  lovely  spot  to  boast  of,  of 
which  a  New  Yorker  might  be  proud. 


«•■— 


THE  BEST  TOMATO  TRELLIS. 

This  is  a  matter  frequently  discussed  by  the 
amateur.  Some  nmlch  the  ground  with  grass, 
and  let  the  fruit  rest  on  it.  Some  lay  brush  wood 
over  the  bed,  and  the  plants  trail  on  it.  Others 
have  a  trellis  made  like  an  inverted  V,  over 
which  the  plants  are  neatly  trained. 

Now  some  of  these  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing greater  crops  than  others,  and  those  whose 
only  idea  of  a  good  paying  crop  is  quantity,  or 
weight,  will  do  weU  to  follow  them.  But  if  one 
wants  to  have  fruit  of  superior  quality,  there  is 
nothing  like  training  them  over  a  wall  or  board 
fence,  as  recommended  by  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, L.  B.,  last  year.  But  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  have  them  in  such  places,  and  then 
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the  next  best  substitute  will  be  very  strong  stakes 
tlirce  or  four  fi;et  high,  to  which  the  plants  must 
be  securely  tied.  As  stated  by  L.  B.,  abundance 
of  light  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  flavor  in 
the  tomato  ;  this  the  stakes  will  in  a  measure  en- 
able them  to  receive. 

We  do  not  say  it  would  pay  market  men 
to  attend  to  this,  but  we  do  not  know  but 
it  would.  In  discussing  varieties  we  are 
often  told  that  this  or  that  favorite  is  sought 
for  in  preference  in  the  market.  If  this  be 
really  so,  it  shows  that  quality  has  some  ad- 
mirers who  are  willing  to  pay,  and  as  Bunsby 
says  if  so,  why  then  so— a  good  flavor  will  pay. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  ideas  of  experi- 
enced market  men.  What  does  friend  Samuel 
Allen  say? 


STRAWBERRIES. 

We  have  carefully  watched  our  exchanges  to 
see  what  new  Strawberries  have  come  up  to  the 
mark.  To  our  disgust,  we  find  such  miserable 
old  things  as  Albany,  Triomphc  de  Gand,  and 
Ilovey's  Seedling  carrying  ofl'  the  praises  and 
premiums  pretty  generally.  We  have  invested 
our  dimes  freely  in  many  new  kinds  the  past 
few  years,  and  are  really  anxious  to  have 
some  gratification  out  of  some  of  them. 

But  another  year's  experience  has  added  little 
to  our  wisdom.  Jucunda  failing  in  some  places, 
we  yet  hear  well  spoken  of  in  many  ;  and  Naomi 
is  growing  in  grace  and  reputation. 


SCRAPS  AND    QUERIES. 


Early  Potatoes.  —  A  *'  Young   7?rafZcr," 
Brooklyn^  New  York,  ask  us  :  ''  Tell  me  if  you 
please,  why  one  potato  is  earlier  than  another  V  | 
It  seems  to  me  so  odd  that  two  kinds  set  together 
the  same  day,  one  should  be  ready  so  long  before 
the  other.     Father  has  given  me  a  piece  of  gar- 
den for  myself,  and  in  growing  the  crops,  I  like 
to  know  the  reason  for  all  we  do  V"    [We  susj^ct 
'•  father"  has  had  something  to  do  with  sending 
us  this  question.     AVHiy  it  was  sent  to  us  we  can- 
not imagine,  except  that  some  ]X3ople  believe  the 
popular  joke  that  Editors  nmstknow  everything. 
But  this  one  is  a  hard  task.    AVe  had  never  given 
it  reflection.    AVe  thought  we  would  go  and  ex- 
amine a  lot  of  kinds  in  a  growing  state.     We 
find    the    runners    which    produce    the    tubers 
on    early    ones    are    very    short,     instead    of 
extending    far    through    the    soil,    they    save 
the    time   in    making    tubers.      This    after  all 
only  tells  how  early  Potatoes  are  formed.     Why 
they   thus  are  so  lazy,  we  cannot  tell,  and  we 
sliould  ourselves  like  to  know  more  to  tell  our 
young  friend.] 


that  we  never  have  too  much.  When  we  have  a 
crowd,  we  condense  some  of  them  ;  or  when  we 
think  it  would  be  more  seasonable  we  hold  them 
over  for  a  little  while.  Scmietimes  when  we  have 
much  of  fruits,  or  more  of  flowers,  we  hold  over 
accordingly  until  one  or  the  other  fall  back  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  we  think  we  can  say,  in  our  long  Edi- 
torial career,  we  have  received  but  very  few  ar- 
ticles we  did  not  feel  obliged  for  to  the  writers. 
So  friends  be  as  modest  as  you  please,  but  do  not 
let  your  modesty  keep  your  inkstand  corked. 


Writing  for  the  Monthly.— J?.,  sends  us 
some  good  notes,  but  remarks  that  our  pages  are 
always  so  well  filled,  he  supposes  we  may  not 
have  use  for  his  articles.  We  like  this  modesty. 
The  best  papers  usually  come  from  such  writers. 
jXut  we  take  the  opportunity  to  say  to  our  friend 


Fast  growing  Trees.—!?.    P.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  wants  the  names  of  "0  fastest  growing  shade 
trees."     It  would  depend  in  a  great  measure 
i  what  the  particular  use  was  to  be  made  of  the 
I  trees,  what  we  should  recommend.     For  general 
!  purposes  we  would  name  Carolina  Poplar,  Silver 
I  Maple,  Sycamore  Maple,  Larch  though  it  does 
i  not  give  much  shade,  Paulownia  and  Weeping 
I  Willow.     Most  of  these  fast  trees,  however,  like 
fast  i^eople,  have  little  else  to  recommend  them. 
For  real  beauty  we  would  rather  make  up  a  rich 
soil,  and  plant  Oaks,  Horse  Chestnuts,  or  other 
beautiful  trees,  which  will  make  good  "shade  " 
in  good  time.     We  are  writing  this  paragraph 
under  the  delightful  shade  of  an  English  Oak, 
which  has  a  stem  2  feet  in  circumference,  and 
which  no  larger  than  a  broom  handle  we  planted 
eigh  years  ago. 


The  Venus  Fly-trap, Dion .e a  muscipula. 
— The  notice  of  this  curious  plant  in  another 
column,  by  Mr.  Canby  will  possess  a  high  de- 
<''ree  of  interest  for  the  most  of  our  readers.  The 
discoveries  made  by  him  will  astonish  many  who 
are  already  in  close  intimacy  with  the  secrets  of 
nature.  It  will  be  a  new  lesson  to  our  young 
friends  to  investigate  closely — very  little  of  the 
book  of  nature  has  yet  been  read,  and  very  much 
of  what  has  been  made  out  is  but  half  under- 
stood. 


Birds. — Those  who  see  no  use  in  birds  must 
have  had  a  change  of  heart  towards  them  this 
year.  In  many  places  there  were  no  fruit  for 
them  to  eat.  They  have  had  to  eat  insects  or 
starve.  They  prefer  beetles  and  flies  to  the  cat- 
erpillar. The  locusts  have  been  a  great  treat  to 
them. 


Raspberries.— J2.  S.,  Bethkhe^n,  Pa.,  says, 
"  Amongst  some  seedling  Raspberries  which  I 
fruited  last  year  was  one  of  delicious  flavor,  and 
I  hoped  I  had  a  prize,  but  this  season  the  flavor 
is  so  inferior,  the  fruit  is  not  worth  eating.  How 
is  this  variation  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

[By  the  condition  of  the  plants.  A  raspberry 
varies  in  flavor  in  accordance  with  the  health  of 
the  plant.  A  seedling  is  generally  very  healthy, 
in  which  condition  the  best  flavored  fruit  are 
produced;  after  a  few  years  the  plant  is  reduced 
in  health  by  barbarous  systems  of  culture,  or 
some  other  misfortune,  and  its  quality  deterio- 
rates. Your  plants  probably  were  injured  in  the 
winter,  or  the  soil  is  very  poor,  both  frequent 
causes  of  ill  flavored  raspberries.] 


Planting  Osage  Orange  Hedges.— J?.  S., 
Lewisville,  Prince  George  Co.,  MO. — In  planting 
an  osage  orange  hedge,  had  I  better  set  them  in 
fall  or  spring  V 

[Set  them  in  the  fiill  most  decidedly  ;  but  you 
have  to  take  some  precautions,  unneccessary  in 
spring  planting.  Plants,  like  fall  made  cuttings, 
push  much  stronger  the  next  year  than  spring  set 
plants,  besides  the  advantage  of  getting  this  work 
out  of  the  way  before  the  hurry  of  spring. 

But  if  the  plants  are  set  in  fall,  like  spring 
plants  are,  they  get  drawn  out  by  frost;  you  have 
tlierefore  to  set  the  plants  slanting,  and  two  inches 
hfmnth  the  surface.  By  the  spring  they  will  be 
just  about  the  top,  and  even  if  under  the  ground 
a  little  will  push  through  beautifully.  In  this  way 
you  can  plant  until  hard  frost  stops  you.] 


Verbenas  from  S.  II.  Purple.— We  have 
received  specimens  of  12  varieties  of  verbenas 
sent  to  us  by  S.  II.  Purple,  Columbia,  Penna. 
They  arc  all  very  good,  equal  to  any  we  have 
seen  ;  we  should  say  they  were  good  growers  by 
the  vigorous  appearance  of  the  shoots. 


Rose  Maresciial  Xeil— L.  C.  L.,  Naahville, 
Tenn.,  enquires,  "Is  not  the  "  Mareschal  Neil," 
represented  as  a  Tea  rose  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Noisette  class, 
identical  with  Isabella  Gray  ?  When  was  the 
Isabella  (J ray  originated,  and  by  whom? 

[It  is  hard  sometimes  to  tell  what  class  a  rose 
belongs  to,  as  they  often  seem  to  run  into  one 
another.  Devoniensis  for  instance, usually  so  deli- 
cate a  grower,  will  at  times  turn  into  a  vigorous 
climber,  as  much  like  a  noisette  as  possible.  We 
should  be  guided  rather  by  the  fragrance  and 
disposition  to  bloom  early,  in  deciding  Mareschal 
Neil  to  be  a  Tea  rose.  Noisette  roses  usually  do 
not  flower  freely  until  after  mid-summer,  and 
have  a  musky  smell.  Isabella  Gray  was  raised 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Mareschal 
Neil  is  a  seedling  from  it,  raised  in  France.] 


Liliums.— TF.  F.  ]).,  JfammoiHon, 
"  Will  you  please  state  in  the  next 
whether  Lilium  giganteum,auratum,an(l 
are  hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  the  kind 
ment  required  for  each,  also  what  to 
small  bulbs  of  auratum  started  in  pots  in 

[Quite  hardy.     Make  a  bed  of  good 
which  is  a  rich  sandy  one,  and  plant 
small  bulbs  in  St^ptember  or  October.  ] 


N.  J.— 
Monthh/ 
Brown  ii 
of  treat- 
do  with 
spring." 
lily  soil, 
out   the 


Hot  Water  for  Hotbeds.— vl.  S.  inquires  : 
"  whether  hot-beds  can  be  heated  with  hot  water. 
Has  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  had  any  experi- 
ence with  it  ?  What  size  pipe  is  used,  and  what 
boiler  is  considered  best  ?" 


The  Florida  Lily  Again.— A  very  much 
to  be  envied  mortal  is  Meehan,  who  can  receive 
by  mail,  such  missives  as  bulbs  of  rare  native 
plants  from  the  sunny  South  in  the  "Florida 
River  Lily,"  which  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
being  Amaryllis  longifolia,  if  I  comprehend  the 
purport  of  the  note  on  page  214  of  his  last  issue. 

A  fine  vigorous  plant  of  said  Amaryllis  having 
been  presented  me  by  Mrs.  S.  .Toyce,  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  one  of  two  brought]  two  or  three  years  ago 
from  some  Southern  garden,  and  unknown  to 
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Boston  florists,  induced  me  to  institute  a  search 
for  its  patronymic,  which  after  inspecting  the 
rather  poor  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
XVIII,  GGl,  and  not  heing  able  to  examine  the 
Botanical  Beyister^  in  two  figures,  ended  in 
Redoute's  beautiful  plate  of  his  Liliaceaj,  Vol.  0, 
3i7,  where  I  was  satisfied. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  Onion  plant  [Ornitho- 
galmn  alliaceum)  may  get  some  idea  of  the  longi- 
foliar  greenery  of  the  Amaryllis  ;  but  here  the 
comparison  ends,  the  singularity,  seeming  retic- 
ulated cell  arrangement  of  the  leaf,  and  the  large 
fine  fragrant  flowers,  as  well  as  the  thickened 
covering  of  the  bulb  and  its  long  reddish  tinted 
neck,  being  quite  diverse.  It  is  an  East  Indian 
tropical  plant,  and  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  seed,  is  probably  the  Crinum  longifolium  of 
Herbert,  the  only  available  indication  I  have  at 
present  at  hand,  not  having  seen  the  flower  or 
examined  its  structure. 

One  of  the  *'  three  varieties  "  of  the  Florida 
River  lily,  seems  to  point  in  its  description  to  the 
Pancratium  {Hi/nienocaUis)  rotatum,  of  Kerr, 
which  I  once  saw  in  regal  glory,  grown  in  a  large 
tub  of  peat  and  sand,  and  with  numerous  blos- 
soms, flowering  freely,  and  brought  from  the 
South,  where,  I  was  informed,  the  individual 
])lant  was  found  with  others  growing  spontane- 
ously. The  "crown  "of  this  section  of  Hli>^s, 
and  by  which  they  are  allied  to  the  Narcissus,  is 
of  a  most  delicate  pure  white,  and  tender  tissue, 
expanding  between  the  bars  of  the  stamens  into 
a  torn  or  fringe  cup,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
Marvel  of  Peru  flower  in  structural  form.  The 
*'  large  fleshy  head  "  of  the  three,  indicate  the 
seed^and  shows  a  close  aftlnity  to  each  other;  but 


in  that  way  the  six  petals  of  the  perinauth  of  a 
lily  can  be  "imbricated,"  mentioned  in  the  note 
as  exhibited  in  the  last  one  cited,  I  am  at  loss  to 
conceive. 

If  your  VoZMSirt  correspondent  has  any  more  to 
spare,  and  to  "  send  by  mail,"  they  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  your  present  correspondent. 
— John  L.  Russell,  Prof.  Botany,  Mass.  Hort. 
Society. 

[It  looks  like  as  if  we  are  to  g  't  into  trouble 
about  this  Lily  business.  Amaryllis  longifolium 
of  old  authors,  we  suppose  to  be  originally  a 
cape  plant,  which  has  become  naturalized  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  had  bulbs 
before  from  the  South,  and  have  one  now  growing 
from  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  which  seems 
identical  with  what  we  have  known  from  youth 
as  Amaryllis  longifolium,  and  which  certainly 
goes  under  that  name.  We  supposed  it  had  be- 
come naturalized  along  river  bottoms  near  large 
Southern  towns.  These  Florida  roots  seem  so 
exactly  like  all  that  we  have  had  before,  that 
without  any  regard  to  our  Volusia  correspon- 
dent's description,  we  concluded  them  to  be  the 
plant  we  named.  We  have  never  seen  the  plant 
flower,  though  knowing  it  in  cultivation  for  30 
years,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  have  never 
had  the  true  Amaryllis  longifolium  at  all.] 


Fruit  prospects  at  CLEVELAND,Oiiio.-3/r. 
Bateham  writes  :  Our  present  prospects  for  grape 
crop'are  very  good,  no  lack  of  fruit,  and  no  signs 
of  disease  in  good  locations,  and  fair  crop  of  ap- 
ples and  peaches. 


KEW  A^'D  EARE  FllUITS. 


Rosemary  Russet  Apple.— This  is  "one  of 
those  fruits,  of  which  there  are  many,  that  have 
never  acquired  the  notoriety  which  apiiears  to  be 
necessary  now-a-days,  before  anything  good  is 
appreciated.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  admi- 
rable Apple  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain, 
neither  can  we  discover  when  it  l)ecame  known. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  is  by  Ronalds,  who  pub- 
lished a  figure  and  short  description  of  it  in  1831, 
and  who  had  cultivated  it  for  many  years  pre- 
viously.   As  a  dessert  Apple  it  is  one  of  the  very 


best.  Its  size,  form,  and  color,  strongly  recom- 
mend it,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  known  to  find 
a  place  in  all  good  gardens  where  only  the  best 
fruits  are  grown.  The  following  description  from 
the  'British  Pomology,'  will  convey  all  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  respecting  it: — 

"  'Fruit  below  medium  size,  ovate,  broadest 
at  the  base  and  narrowing  obtusely  towards  the 
apex,  a  good  deal  of  the  shape  of  a  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil. Skin  yellow,  tinged  with  green  on  the 
shaded  side;  but  flushed  with  faint  red  on  the 


side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  thin 
pale  brown  russet,  particularly  the  eye  and  the 
stalk.  Eye  small  and  closed,  woody,  with  erect 
segments,  set  in  a  narrow,  round,  and  puckered 
basin.  Stalk  very  long,  inserted  in  a  round,  and 
wide  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  very 
juicy,  brisk,  and  sugary,  and  charged  with  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavor. 

"  'A  most  delicious  and  valuable  dessert  Apple 
of  the  very  first  quality;  it  is  in  use  from  Decem- 
ber till  February.'  " — London  Florist  and  Pomol- 
o'jist. 


Louis  Philippe  Ciierry— Mr. Elliott  says  in 
Journal  of  Horticulture  :  "As  the  cherry  fruiting 
season  is  close  at  hand,  I  desire  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  Louis  Philippe  as  one  of  the  varie- 
ties suited,  as  well  as  Early  May,  to  Western 
culture,  and  as  much  superior  to  it  in  quality  as 
a  table  fruit  as  Rockport  or  Elton  is  superior  to 
the  old  American  Heart.  I  suppose  my  friend 
"Hural,"  M.  L.  Dunlap,  will  dissent;  but  while 
I  give  him  credit  for  a  great  amount  of  know- 
ledge, I  believe  the  knowledge  of  this  cherry  is  one 


Uttle  item  which  has  not  yet  reached  his  brain, 
or  he  in  honesty  and  candor  and  love  of  public 
good,  would  have  advanced  its  cultivation.  My 
first  experience  of  this  cherry  was  in  1852,  and 
when  I  wrote  my  book  it  had  not  developed  its 
character  in  tree  to  form  more  than  a  bush,  nor 
in  fruit  to  exhibit  aught  but  a  hard  cherry  which 
enabled  one  only  to  speak  of  it  as  valuable,  like 
aU  sour  cherries,  "South  and  West."  As  I  now 
view  it,  after  seventeen  years  of  observation,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  it  a  first  place  in 
all  collections  East,  West  or  South." 


Switzerland  Peach.— One  of  our  readers  in 
Warren  Co.,  O.,  writes  of  a  new  peach  under 
the  name  of  Switzerland,  which  he  regards  as 
superior.  lie  says  that  "were  he  to  plant  fifty 
acres  in  peaches,  at  least  one-third  should  be  of 
this  variety,  as,  on  account  of  size  and  beauty, 
they  will  outsell  all  others  in  market,  either  for 
table  use  or  canning  purposes."  lie  describes 
this  peach  as  large,  white  flesh,  free  stone,  blood 
red  around  the  stone  and  some  red  veins  through 
the  flesh. — Iowa  Homestead, 


NEW    Am    RAKE    PLANTS. 


New  Hybrids  of  Coleus.— Amongst  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  successfully  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  cross-breeder  at  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  the 
genus  Coleus,  on  which  M.  Bause  has  practiced 
with  results  which  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
A  considerable  number  of  hybrid  novelties  of  this 
fiinilly  has  been  raised,  and  a  selection  from  these 
was  exhibited  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  meeting  of 
tiie  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensingtcm,  where 
the  plants  attracted  much  attention.  The  ma- 
terials operated  on  in  this  case  were  the  follow- 
ing :— C.  Verschaffeltii  was  throughout  the  seed 
l)caring  parent.  This  was  fertilized  by  C. 
Veitchii,  by  C.  Gibsoni,  and  C.  Blumei,  and  in 
the  oflspring  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
tfue  crosses  have  been  effected.  The  novel 
forms  which  have  been  produced  range  in  two 
scries,  the  one  having  plane  crenated  leaves,  as 
iw  C.  Veitchii,  and  the  other  having  inciso-den- 
tate  frilled  leaves,  as  in  C.  Verschafleltii,  so  that 


some  follow  in  this  respect  the  mother  and  some 
the  father  plant. — Gardcner^s  Chronicle. 


Antiiurium  Sciierzerianum,  is  a  native 
of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  It  was  introduced 
in  18G2  by  M.  Wendland  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Hanover,  and  from  this  source,  we  believe,  was 
received  by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  by  whom  it 
was  first  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  by  whom 
the  wonderfully  improved  plants  just  adverted 
to  were  also  produced.  It  is  a  dwarf-habited 
herbaceous  plant,  having  a  short  erect  stem,  on 
which  the  petiolate,  elongate-oblong,  acuminate, 
leathery  leaves  are  closely  backed,  and  from 
which  roots  are  protruded  between  the  leafstalks. 
From  between  the  leaves  spring  up  the  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  colored  red,  and  terminated 
by  an  oblong,  ovate,  rich  scarlet  spathe,  which 
forms  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  inflores- 
cence, and  is  always  bent  back  against  the  stalk. 
The  spadix,  which  is  orange-color  ed,  is  quite  ex- 
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posed,  and  vermiform.     Tlie  plant  is  easily  cul- 
tivated in  the  stove. — Florht  and  Pomoloijisi. 


New  Variegated  Geraniums  for  1868  : 
Egyptian  Queen  (Morris),  Golden  Jiroazc 
Zone. — Tliis  variety,  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807.  Description  :  Darkest  bronze  zone  yet  seen, 
on  bright  golden  yellow  ground,  leaves  of  extra- 
ordinary substance,  consequently  resisting  sun 
and  rain;  form  of  leaf  round,  .and  surface  flat; 
habit  dwarf,  bushy,  and  very  hardy.  Figured 
in  ' 'Floral  Magazine"  for  January,  1808. 

GoLiAii  (Morris),  2V<Vo?o>-.— This  offers  a  de- 
siderata long  wanted  in  tricolors,  viz.,  a  strong 
vigorous  habit,  lit  either  for  conservatory  pillar 
work,  for  greenhouse  pot  culture,  or  for  out-door 
planting,  with  a  thick  fleshy  foliage,  and  habit 
as  hardy  as  old  Trentham  Scarlet,  or  Tom 
Thumb,  and  as  free  in  growth.  It  is  of  flne  cir- 
cular form  of  foliage,  and  has  a  deep  golden  yel- 
low margin,  broad  zone  of  chocolate,  flaked  with 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  bright  green  centre,  bloom 
intense  dark  scarlet. 

Dr.  Primrosp:  (Morris). — An  intermediate 
tint  Ix'tween  the  deep  golden  variegated  varieties 
and  the  pure  white  variegations,  of  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  primrose  hue,  making  a  most  distinct 
and  pleasing  contrast  with  other  favorite  foliage 
bedding  plants. 


Snowdrop  (Goode).— The  purest  white  margin, 
the  freest  grower,  the  best  habit  of  any  yet  seen. 
— Gardener^s  Ckronide. 

Begonia  Boliviensis  (Bolivian  Begonia).— 
Nat.  ord.,  Begoniacete.  Linn.^  Monaicia  Tolyan- 
dria.  Originally  discovered  by  VV^'ddell,  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  Bolivia,  and  exhibited  this  sum- 
mer by  Messrs  Veitch,  both  at  Paris  and  South 
Kensington,  where  it  attracted  general  attention. 
Flowers  drooping,  2  inches  in  length,  bright 
scarlet. — Bot.  Mayazme. 

Cestrum  elegans  (Purple  Ilabrothamnus).^ 
Nat.  ord.^  Solanacea).  Linn.,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Native  of  Mexico.  AVell  known  under 
the  name  of  llabrothannius  elegans,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  greenhouse  climbing  shrubs.  Flow- 
ers tubular  an  inch  in  length,  purplish  red.  Ber- 
ries globular,  from  halt  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  deep  reddish  purple,  in  mag- 
niflcent  Graix;-like  clusters.  Fruited  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Hon.— Bot.  Magazine. 

Agave  xylonacantiia  (Woody-thorned 
Agave).— JVrit.  ord.,  Amarylliducete.  Linn., 
Ilexanilria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Ileal  del 
Monte,  Mexico.  A  stemless  sj^cies,  with  tliick, 
succulent,  glaucous  green  leaves,  from  2  to  3  feet 
long,  and  from  '^  to  5  inches  broad,  spreading  all 
around,  and  having  white,  woody  spines.  Scape 
9  or  10  feet  high  ;  flowers  greenish  yellow,  in  a 
raceme  2  or  4  feet  in  length.— Jiot.  Magazine, 


DOMESTIC    IKTELLIGENCE. 


Fruit  in  California.— Our  Fruit  Market  du- 
ring the  past  week  has  been  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  all,  from  the  Merchant  and  his  lady  down 
to  the  urchins  who  prowl  about  the  streets,  every 
on(!  is  attracted  by  the  magnificent   display  of 
Cherries  and  Strawberries,  which  without  excep- 
tion, for  quantity  and  quality  at  this  period  of  the 
season  surpasses  every  other  ^larket  in  the  world; 
and  it  seems  if  ten  tim^s  the  quantity  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco,it  would  be  disposed  of  at  fair  remu- 
nerative prices.     We  all  know  that  Strawberries 
are  the  most  healthy  of  fruits,  they  can  be  eaten 
with  impunity,and  to  indulge  freelyin  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year  will  save  many  from  visiting 
the  Doctor  during  the  year.     Nature  has  provided 
for  us  this  most  invaluable  and  delicious  medicine. 
They  are  now  coming  within  the  reach  of  all,  an(T 
honest  Doctors  say,  eat  to  your  hearts  content. 


Jucunda  has  taken  the  lead  this  week  among 
Stawberries,and  are  bringing  thirtycentsa  pound, 
whereas,  others  are  bringing  twelve  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  The  finest  Cherries  this  week 
have  been  Black  Tartarians  and  Governor  Wood. 
Cherry  Currants  are  coming  in  freely  ;  it  appears 
to  \)c  the  king  of  its  class.  Apricots  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  bringing  the  modest  price 
of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound. 

The  best  of  all  other  fruits  are  bringing  first 
class  prices.— C(t///'ornta  Farmer 


ITow  to  E  ATSE  Plums.— There  is  a  secret  about 
plum  raising.— We  have  discovered  it  in  travcl- 
lin<^  over  the  countrv.  We  never  visited  a  large 
plum  orchard  in  our  life  that  we  did  not  find 
plenty  of  the  fruit.  And  we  never  visited  any 
place  with  eight  or  ten  trees  and  found  a  good  crop 


of  this  fruit.  Now  these  facts  set  us  to  think- 
ing ;  and  the  result  of  our  thoughts  is  this  :  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  have  all  the  plums  you  want 
to  eat  and  sell.  The  secret  connected  with  plum 
raising  is  to  plant  plenty  of  trees,  so  as  to  give 
fruit  to  the  curculio  and  to  yourself  also.  If 
you  will  plant  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
trees,  you  will  have  fruit  enough  for  everybody. 
Every  such  orchard  that  we  ever  visited  had 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit.  Some  even  complained  that  j 
the  curculio  did  not  thin  out  the  fruit  cnou<^h— 
that  the  trees  were  overloaded  ' 

So  we  say  to  our  readers,  if  you  plant  plums  at 
all,  plant  fifty  or  one  hundred  trees— then  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  all  the  fruit  you  want.  It  I 
sells  for  five  to  ten  dollars  a  bushel  in  the  St. 
Louis  market,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  raised. — Bural  World.  \ 


WiXE  Items.— Alum  is  largely  used  in  per- 
fecting the  "best  brands"  of  clarets  in  Europe.  ' 

A  London  journal  called  the  the  Bcvival,  prints 
the  following  advertisement;  "Gardener  (head),  j 
An  energetic  young  man,  age  20,   is  desirous  o^ ' 
obtaining  a  situation  as  above.     Has  been  bred  : 
to    the    profession.       Thoi-oughly    understands 
forcing,  bedding,  laying  out  and  the  diflerent 
branches  connected.     [Is  a  laborer  in  the  Lord's 
A'in(  yard.]    Testimonials,  both  professional  and  \ 
Christian,  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  ' 
Address ,  &c. 

Mr.  Tucker  makes  the  following  statement 
as  to  the  manner  of  converting  the  grape  into 
wine,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

"  The  process  of  wine-making  has  been  so  often 
described  that  a  good  outline  must  here  suffice. 
The  first  item  is  stemmimj;  a  cask  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  having  a  removable  head,  perforated 
^vith  holes  an  inch  in  diameter,  beveled  to  a  diam- 
eter of  two  inches  on  the  under  side.  The  clus- 
ters are  placed  on  this  head,  and  the  berries 
worked  through,  leaving  the  stems  behind.  The- 
fiuit  is  then  crushed  and  transferred  to  the  press 
as  qniekly  as  possible— the  least  delay  and  ex- 
posure to  air  being  essential  with  the  Catawba, 
and,  as  I  understood,  with  only  light-colored  va- 
rieties here  tested,  as  a  general  rule.  The  crush- 
er is  like  a  large  cofTee  mill,  and  breaks  the  ber- 
ries without  cracking  the  seeds.  The  i)ress  is  a 
wooden  one,  worked  by  a  screw,  with  a  wheel 
and  pinion  attachment  to  increase  the  power. 
The  must  flows  through  a  strainer  into  the  re- 
ceivmjr  tub.  from  which  it  is  at  once  taken  to  the 


:  cask,  where  it  passes  through  its  first  fermenta- 
!  tion.     Ihe  Longworth  Wine  House  can  express 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  gallons 
daily. 

I  The  casks  containing  the  must  are  filled  to 
within  say  four  inches  of  the  top  and  closed  with 
a  bung  containing  a  bent  tube,  the  outer  end  of 
which  stands  in  a  vessel  of  water,  so  that  the 
the  gas  is  free  to  escape  without  any  admission 
of  the  outer  air.  Here  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  though  its  most  violent  stages  are  passed 
through  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  casks 
remain  unclosed  until  Decetnber,  or  for  two  or 
three  months  after  pressing,  when  they  are  filled 
to  their  entire  capacity  with  wine  of  the  same 
vmtage  and  closed  tightly.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  casks,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  cleansed  before  use,  and  kept  scrup- 
ulously clean  throughout. 

We  extract,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Florida 
readers,  the  following  from  Dr.  Gaston's  book, 
"Hunting  a  Home  in  Brazil. '» 

"It  has  been  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
me,  whether  growing  the  Orange  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Wim;  and  Brandy,  might  not  become 
profitable.  That  a  good  article  of  each  can  be 
produced,  has  already  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  there  is  a  modification  of  the  wine,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ooracoa,  which  is  very  much 
prized.  This  name  implies  that  it  is  adapted  to 
cheer  the  heart,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  del- 
icacy. I  have  tasted  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
wine  of  the  Orange,  and  thought  it  corresponded 
with  the  Sherry  wim;,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  wines  that  is  imported  to  the  United 
States." 


Osage  Hedges.— IF.  H.  Mann  says:— 
"Though  a  good  hedge  may  be  grown  by  using 
any  numljcr  of  plants,  from  10  to  oO  [)er  rod,  a 
long  series  of  experiments  in  liedging,  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  set  fnmi  four  to  sixteen 
inch(!s  apart,  have  convinced  me  that  about  8 
inches  apjirt,  or  twenty-five  plants  to  the  rod,  is 
the  desired  distance  at  which  to  set  them  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  most  reliable  fence.  Prof.  .1. 
15.  Turner  recommends  from  12  to  10  thousand 
plants  per  mile." 


Columbia  Peach.— This  unique  variety  is 
generally  a  little  in  advance  of  Crawford's  Late. 
It  reproduces  itself  from  the  seed  with  consider- 
able exactness.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  sorts, 
when  well  ripened;  but  being  one  of  the  sorts  with 
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reniform  glands,  it  does  not  ripen  well  the  heavy 
crops  that  it  sets.  AV'ell  thinned,  its  size,  rich 
color,  and  luscious  flavor,  are  hard  to  surpass. 
1  am  growinjj:  this  a  good  deal  as  a  seedling,  and 
find  that  with  some  little  variations  in  color, 
and  time  of  ripening,  that  are  hardly  noticeable, 
the  tree  continually  produce  Columbias.  This 
variety  was  described  fifty  years  ago  by  Coxe, 
but  was  introduced  here,  under  the  name  of 
^'Georgia  Seedling,"  from  the  South.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Berckmans  in  his  catalogue  as  ''but- 
tery, melting,  and  exceedingly  rich,  lliixj  about 
July  20th." — W.  Flagg  in  Am,  Joanialof  H(H'- 
ticulture. 


THE    GARDE  JEER'S  MOJVTELY. 


IIoxEY  Locust  as  a  Hedge  Plant.— Hon- 
ey Locust  will  make  the  best  hedge  in  some  locali- 
ties. It  is  more  thorny  than  any  other  shrub; 
it  grows  very  fast,  and  is  not  troubled  with  the 
borer,  as  the  common  locust;  it  grows  very  bushy, 
and  will  l>ear  cropping  well,  and  stock  will  not 
browse  it  much. 

The  seed  will  not  grow,  unless  it  is  well  soaked 
before  it  is  planted.  The  only  way  to  soak  it  is 
to  turn  boiling  water  on  it,  and  then  keep  it  hot 
for  one  hour,  then  all  ot  the  seed  that  is  turned 
white  and  appears  soft  is  ready  to  plant.  Some 
of  the  seed  will  require  hot  water  to  be  turned 
on  the  second  time. 

The  common  locust  is  good  for  nothing  for 
fence;  it  grows  too  rampant,  and  the  roots  run 
all  over  the  adjoining  fields;  besides,  the  borer 
will  kill  them  all  in  three  or  four  years. —  Wcakrn 
Biiral. 


The  Fruit  Crop  West.— The  scarcity  of 
apples  over  the  West  is  so  general  as  to  lead  us  to 
conclude  that,  if  we  get  any  next  fall  and  winter, 
they  will  have  to  be  bought  as  far  east  as  New- 
York  certainly.  The  peach  crop  continues  to 
promise  abundantly,  and  so  of  the  grape  crop. 
There  will  be  few  |icars,  and  these  look  as  if  the 
fruit  would  be  badly  disligured  by  knotting. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


JucuNDA  Triumphant.— It  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  notice  how  reluctantly  old  diggers 
have  assented  to  the  claims  of  Jucunda  as  the 
most  profitable  strawberry.     This  was  especially 
noticeable  at  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Longworth 
and  McAvoy  and  the  hub  of  all  strawberry  knowl- 
edge a  dozen  years  ago;  though  visitors  have  for 
years  seen  that  the  present  fruit  growers  of  that 
market  were  falling  behind  the  times.     At  the 
stawberry  Exhibition  of  the  Cin.  Horticultural 
Society  the  past  month,  the  premium  for  the  best 
dish,  and  also  that  for  the  largest  or  heaviest  five 
berries,  were  both  awarded  for  samples  of  the 
Jucunda,  grown  by  Col.  Anderson,  the  President 
of  the  Society, and  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Longworth; 
and  the  awarding  committee  in  their  report  paid 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  Jucunda,  and  ex- 
pressed regrets  at  th(3  absence  of  their  old  favorite 
varieties,  and  also  that  the  Wilson  had  so  gener- 
ally monopolized  the  affections  of  the  cultivators. 
An  intelligent  German,  sent  by  the  Society  as  a 
delegate  to  Knox's  Show,  was  so  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Jucunda,  that  he  engaged  a 
large  stock  of  plants  for  next  fall's  i)lanting,  and 
on  his  return  made  a  report,giving  his  conviction 
that  the  Jucunda  is  the  best  of  all  known  varie- 
ties for  market  purposes.— 0/i/oi^(irmer. 

Peaches  for  South  Illinois.— The  four 
most  approved  varieties  for  market-peaches  with 
us  are  Troth's  Karly,  Large  Early  York,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  and  Smock.  These  can  hardly  be 
thrown  out  from  any  list,  so  satisfactory  are 
they  in  vigor  of  tree,  hardiness  of  buds,  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  fruit. 

The  following  list  I  would  recommend  as  desi- 
rable in  Southern  Illinois  :— 

1.  Hale's  Early.  2.  Troth's  Early.  3.  Large. 
Early  York.  4.  Morris  lied  liarerii^e ;  Craw- 
ford's Early.  5.  Yellow  Hare  ripe.  6.  Oldmixon 
Free.  7.  Reeve's  Favorite.  8.  Stump  the 
World;  Columbia.  9.  Late  Rareriiie ;  Craw- 
ford's Late.  10.  Ward's  Late  Free.  11.  Smock; 
Delaware  White.  12.  IleaUi  Cling.— AV.  C. 
Flagg  in  vim.  Journal  of  Horticulture, 


Strawberry  Management. — Mr.  G.  H. 
Baker,  of  South  Pass,  (Cobden),  produced  253 
bushels  of  the  Wilson  sent  to  market  from  a  sin- 
gle acre,  by  simply  running  a  narrow  one  horse 
plow  in  furrows  three  feet  apart,  cutting  off  the 
weeds  with  a  scythe,  and  giving  him  a  clear  pro- 
tit  of  some  1509  dollars  for  the  one  acre. 


Value  of  Superior  Fruit.— It  is  in  this 
matter  of  quality  of  fruit,  including  size,  and 
beauty,  and  perfection  of  handling,  that  Mr. 
Knox  has  thus  far  exceeded  all  other  extensive 
growers,  and  is  likidy  to  do  so  for  some  years  to 
come  ;  and  yet  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  liberal 
in  the  way  of  making  known  his  methods  and 
improvements  to  others,  as  is  done  at  these  an- 


nual gatherings  at  his  grounds,  and  by  means 
of  the  public  press,  &c. — Oldo  Farmer. 
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Rafinesque.— In  answer  to  a  to'respondent, 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Dispatch  i^i  s  :  "Rafin- 
esque the  celebrated  botanist,  resided  at  one 
time  on  the  south  side  of  Vine  street  above  Fifth, 
iu  a  house  that  is  still  standing,  and  which  is 
peculiar  upon  account  of  the  entrance  by  high 
steps,  was  a  scientific  man,  and  in  botany  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  many  botanical  works.  He 
was,  about  1837,  aUttle,  dried,  "muffy"  looking 
old  man,  resembling  an  anti<iuated  Frenchman. 
According  to  his  birth  place  he  might  have  been 
called  a  Turk,for  he  was  born  in  Constantinople. 
His  father,  however,  was  a  French  merchant, 
trading  between  Marseilles  and  the  Levant,  and 


the  son  was  born  in  Turkey  while  the  parent 
was  there  on  business,  together  with  his  family. 
The  young  philosopher  was  taken  to  Marseilles 
when  seven  years  old,  and  afterward  to  Italy. 
He  came  to  America  in  1804,  collected  a  large 
number  of  botanical  specimens,  and  in  1805  went 
back  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1815.  He  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  lost 
his  fortune,  his  interest  in  the  cargo,  his  collec- 
lections  and  the  results  of  his  labor  for  twenty 
years,  his  drawmgs,  books,  manuscripts  and 
clothes.  In  fact  he  was  placed  on  shore  without  a 
penny,  and  without  friends  here  or  elsewhere. 
But  for  this  misfortune  llafinesciue  might,  by 
his  means  and  talent,  have  commanded  a  position 
of  esteem  and  infiuence.  As  it  was,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  neglected  among  God's  creatures 
—a  poor  philosopher." 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Fruit  in  Germany.— I  believe  this  fruit 
( in  German,  zivetchen,)  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  but  very  little  attention  seems 
to  lx>  paid  to  its  culture.  Here  it  is  a  steady  and 
prolific  bearer,  and  is  never  attacked  by  the  cur- 
culio.  It  thrives  in  the  poorest  and  roughest  soil, 
the  trunks,  which  are  buried  three  feet  deep  in 
the  stone  and  gravel  of  a  macadamized  highway, 
being  quite  equal  to  those  which  grow  in  garden 
mould.  Xo  pium  is  so  wholesome  as  this;  the  flesh 
is  (irm,  and  rather  dry,  but  very  palatable. 

It  covers  Germany,  from  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance to  the  Baltic,  and  therefore  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  our  Northern  States. 

The  fruit  trees  along  the  highways  are  generally 
planted  by  the  village  municipalities,  to  whom 
the  fruits  belong.  The  produce  is  farmed  out 
every  year,  and  otten  brings  a  considerable  return 
into  the  village  treasury.  It  appears  to  be  as 
secure  from  depredation  as  the  piivate  orchards. 

The  children,  of  course,  look  out  for  windfalls, 
and  no  doubt,  pilfer  sometimes;  but  a  systema- 
tic practice  of  robbery,  like  that  to  which  so 
many  of  fruit  growers  are  exposed,  very  rarely 
oecur.  The  wild  berries  of  the  Government 
forests  are  free  to  everybody.  There  are,  how- 
ever, tracts  of  many  a  league  without  forest,  and 
where  the  only  fruit  to  be  seen  is  that  along  the 


highways.  In  this  climate,  the  plum,  cherry  and 
gooseberry  are  superior  to  those  of  warmer  lati- 
tudes. Every  land  seems  to  believe  in  its  own 
apples,  but  I  must  say  that  I  find  none  anywhere 
in  Europe  equal  in  size  and  flavor  to  those  of 
Western  New  York,  Michigan  or  Illinois. 

Peaches,  there,  only  su(;ceed  as  espaliers,  and 
even  when  they  ripen,  have  a  faint,  weak  flavor 

The  i)ears  are  inferior  to  those  of  France' 
probably  less  on  account  of  climate  than  deficien- 
cy of  culture.  The  range  of  fruit  is  therefore 
rather  limited,  but  there  is  a  large  supply  of  the 
prevalent  kinds.  Large  as  it  is,  it  never  'exceeds 
the  demand— which  is  a  lesson  for  us. 

Our  consumption  of  fruit  will  always  keep  pace 

with  the  production.— Bayard   Taylor  in  ]\r 
Y.  Tribune.  ' 


Cloth  from  Hop  ViNEs.-:Mr.  Van  der 
Scheldeo,  of  (ihent,  in  Belgium,  has  discovered 
that  the  hop  contains  a  first-c^lass  textile  ma- 
terial, and  has  invented  a  process  by  which 
the  fibres  of  the  vine  can  be  used  for  cloth 
without,  in  the  least,  interfering  with  the  crop  o  f 
hops.  The  following  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Van  dor 
Schelden's  process  of  separating  the  fibres: 

When  the  liop  blossoms  have  been  gathered  the 
stems  are  cut,  put  up  in  packets,  and  steeped' like 
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hemp.  This  maceration  is  the  most  dehcate 
process,  since  if  it  be  not  made  with  all  due  pre- 
cision, it  is  V(Ty  dilHcult  to  separate  the  threads 
of  the  bark  from  the  woody  substance.  AV hen 
the  stalks  have  been  well  steeped,  they  are  dried 
in  the  sunshine,  beaten  like  hemp  with  a  beetle, 
and  then  the  threads  come  off  easily.  These  are 
carded  and  worked  by  the  ordinary  process,  and 
a  very  stronj;  cloth  is  obtained.  The  thick(!st 
stalks,  also,  yield  the  material  for  several  kinds 
of  rope. 


Laxton's  Supreme  Tea.— The   Fruit  and 
Veg(;table  Connnittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  now  for  two  seasons  reported  in  gen- 
oral  terms  its  high  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Laxton's  new  Early  Peas.     I  have  just 
hud  an  opportuity  of  inspecting  a  few  of  these 
new   Peas,   and  among  them  of  one   named  Su- 
preme, a  variety  raised  from  Laxton's  Prolific, 
crossed  with  Little  (iem.      In  the  dry  state  the 
seed  is  in  color  ofa  dark  olive  green,  and  inshaix; 
slightly   indented.      The   plant  grows  about  3} 
feet  in   height,   and  is  quite  as  early  as  Daniel 
O'Hourke— a  great  advantage  in  a  Pea  of  such 
high  class  (juality.     1  was  so  struck  with  the  tine 
character  of  Supreme  that  I  ol)tained  a  few  pods 
for  your  inspection.      They  are  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age,  as  Uie  crop  was  fast   becoming 
ready  for  harvesting,  but  they  are  a  fair  saujple 
of  the  bulk,  and  were  picked  by  myself  in   order 
that  an  average  test  should  be  supplied  to  you. 
The  piece  from  which  the  pods  were  obtained  is 
in  extent  2j  acres,  and  so  even  and  true  to  the 
character  in  the  growth   that  there  is,   in  this 
variety,  no  trace  of  the  mixed  character  notice- 
abl(!  in  some  of  the  otlu^rs  which  I  have  seen 
growing  at  Chiswick.     It  is   unquestionably  a 
firstHrlass  early   Pea,   and  will  be  as  great  an 
acquisition  as  any  Pea  of  modern  introduction. 
Jikliard  Dean,    Ealuuj,  W.  [A   grand  Pea :   the 
sample  sent  was  remarkably  tine— large  full  pods, 
with  10  large  Peas  in  each,  and  almost  as  uni- 
form in  character  as  if  from  a  mould.      Though 
rather  old,  they  boiled  (piite  green,   and  were 
tender  and  good. — Eds.  Gardener-s  Ckmnicle.] 


a  small  flower, indicum;  and  the  other  with  a  large 
flower,  sinense.  15ut  after  his  time  a  diversity 
of  opinions  arose  among  the  botanists  as  to  the 
proi)er  name,  some  of  them  saying  the  plant  be- 
longed to  the  Anthemis  grandiflora,  Anthemis 
artemisifefolia,  and  Anthemis  stipulacea  (Camo- 
miles). Modern  English  writers  call  it  Chrysan- 
themum, with  the  exception  of  Sweet,  who  con- 
siders it  a  species  ofPynjthrum,  or  Feverfew,  and 
places  it  under  the  head  of  Dendrathema  (shrubby 
kinds).  These  differences  of  opinion  arise  from 
the  small  membraneous  scales,  resembling  chatl', 
found  on  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  the  Chi- 
nese Chrysanthemum  at  the  base  of  the  florets, 
such  being  characteristic  of  the  genus  Anthemis, 
while  the  receptacle  of  the  true  genus  Chrysan- 
themum is  without  chaff-like  scales.  Never- 
theless, they  arc  in  my  opinion  both  the  same 


genus. 


History  of  the  Chrysanthemum.— The 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  England  at  Air.  Colville's  Nursery, 
King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  in  November,  171)5,  in 
which  year  the  name  Chrysanthemum  (Golden 
Flower),  was  first  given  to  it  by  Linna?us,  who 
distinguished  two  species,  calling  the  one  with 


In  the  "Horticultural  Society's  Transactions" 
of  1H81,  a  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  given 
by  Mr.  Sabine,  who  says  they  were  cultivated  in 
Holland,  and  described  by  the  celebrated 
Breynius  as  far  back  as  lOSf^.  He  calls  it  Matri- 
caria japonica,  and  speaks  of  six  varieties.  They 
ai>pear  to  have  been  lost,  as  no  gardener  in  1821 
knew  anything  of  them. 

In  .January,  1K'2(»,  Mr.  Sabine,  again  referrimi;  to 
the  Chrysanthemum,  says,  speaking  of  the  rapid 
progress  the  flowtn-  had  made  in  this  country  in 
a  few  years,  that  the  shows  of  the  flower  at  the 
Society's  Gardens  in  1S24  and  1825,  had  been 
acknowledged  by  its  admirers  to  be,  taking  thciu 
as  a  mass,  the  most  splendid  and  gorgeous  exhi- 
bitions ever  seen  evtm  in  the  gayest  time  of  the 
year.  The  show  consisted  of  seven  hundred  pot 
plants.  They  bcL'an  to  bloom  in  October,  and 
continued  till  December,  with  now  and  then 
changing  a  few  of  them  for  later  blooming  ones, 
thus  enlivening  the  garden  at  a  i>eriod  when  there 
was  nothing  else  to  attract  attention. 

Many  of  these  were  collected  by  Mr.  Parks  in 
China  and  Bengal  during  1S21,  and  some  of  them 
were  sent  home  by  the  Society's  gardener,  Mr. 
John  Potts. 

The  whole  of  the  varieties  in  the  garden  at  this 
period  were  forty-eight.  These  were  introduced 
into  the  gardens  of  England  at  the  following 
times— one  came  from  China  to  France  in  1780, 
and  brought  to  Kew  from  Paris  in  17*.)(>;  seven 
from  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  between  171)8  aiul 
1808;  one  from  :Mr.  Evans,  in  1802;  one  by  Capt. 
Rawes,  in  1816;  one  by  Capt.  Larkins,  in  1817 
one  by  Messrs.    Brookes,  in  1819;  one  by  ^Ir- 


Reeves,  in  1824;  two  from  whom  not  known; 
four  are  English  sports;  and  the  remainder  were 
sent  from  China  by  the  society's  agent  up  to  1824. 

Mr.  Colville,  a  nurseryman  at  Chelsea,  sent"to 
the  Society  a  sport  in  1822,  ofa  pale  Pink,  grown 
from  the  changeable  Buff;  colored  plates  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  which  were  shown— viz.  the 
Early  Blush,  Parks's  Small  Yellow,  Blush 
Ranunculus,  the  Tasselled  Yellow,  the  Chan-re- 
able  Buff;  the  Curled  Blush,  the  Tasselled  Lilac 
and  Two-colored  Red,  the  Pale  Buff,  the  Wind- 
sor Small  Yellow,  the  Clustered  Yellow,  the 
Clustered  Pink,  the  Semi-double  Orange'  the 
Starry  Purple,  the  Golden  Lotus,  the  ^Brown 
Purple  the  Two-colored  Incurved,  the  Late 
Quilled  Yellow,  Waratah,  the  Yellow  Indian,  the 
Double  White  Indian,  the  Small  Yellow, 'the 
Quilled  Pink,  the  Semi-double  Pink,  the  Semi- 
double  Quilled  Orange,  and  the  Pale  Purple. 

Now  for  a  few  words  regarding  the  Pompon,  or 
Chrysanthemum  indicum  flore  pleno.  About  the 
year  1845,  Mr.  Fortune  brought  to  the  Society's 
gardens  from  Chusan  a  small  semi-double,  red- 
dish, or  light  brown  Chrysanthemum,  whi'ch  he 
called  the  Chusan  Daisy,  on  account  'of  finding 
it  at  Chusan.  The  Society  propagated  it,  and 
distributed  it  among  its  members.  Tlience  it 
was  carried  to  France,  and  came  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Lebois,  of  Paris,  an  ardent  lover  of  Chry- 
santhemum. He  seeded  it,  the  climate  being  bet- 
ter adapted  fijr  ripening  the  seed  than  that  o1"this 
country.  From  the  seed  thus  obtained  he  rais- 
ed a  great  many  beautiful  v.'irieties  of  various  col- 
ors, some  of  them  exquisitely  formed,  and  iK-r- 
fectly  symmetrical,  and,  consequently,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  present  collections  came  from  this 
source,  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith.  Still,  I  find  colored  plates'  »f 
beautiful  Pompons  in  the  Society's  ' 'Transac- 
tions," as  far  back  as  February,  1821. 

The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Pompon,  on 
account  of  its  small  comi)act  bloom,  resembling 
the  tuft  or  pompon  on  a  soldier's  cap. 

\Cottatje  Gardener. 


How   to  Use   ax  Axe.  —  Mark    Topley, 
m    his     "Home  in    the     Wilderness,"     thus 
discourseth  :      "  To  use  perfectly  the   Ameri- 
can wedge-shaped  axe  (and  here  let  me  say  that  I 
It  is  the  only  axe  for  felling  iimber  and  doin« 
everything  with,  which  is  worth  one  straw),  rJ 
quires  no  ordinary  degree  of  skill  and  practice. 

''Strength  of  course,  has  something  to  do  with 


»g 


It,  still  a  man  of  only  moderate  muscular  power 
would  beat  a  giant  into  being  ashamed  of  him- 
self, if  the  weaker  man  did,  and  the  stronger 
man  did  not,  know  how  to  wield  an  axe. 

The  axe  I  prefer  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
ought  to  weigh  about  8  lb.,  and  it  should  be  care- 
fully mounted  or  'hung,'  as  the  term  is,  on  a 
springy,  rightly  curved  hickory  liandle.     *  *  * 
Let  us  suppose  you  are  going  to  fell  your  first 
tree:  be  careful  to  discover  how  the  tree  leans  and 
always  choose  that  side  towards  which  it  inclines 
to  begin  on  ;  by  doing  this  you  avoid  the  risk  of 
falling  the  tree  on  yourself.      Stand  off"  from  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  edge  of  your  axe  blade  can 
touch  the  centre  of  it,  whilst  both  your  hands 
are  grasping  the  handle  before  the  knob  at  the 
end  of  it,  purposely  made  to  prevent  it  from  slip- 
ping out  of  the  grasp  in  the  act  of  chopping. 
Fix  your  eye  on  a  spot  about  :j  feet  from  the 
ground  on  the  tree  trunk,  plant  your  feet  firmly 
look  carefully  behind  you,to  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  small  twigs  or  branches  to  intercept  the 
axe;  then  holding  the  handle  by  the  extreme  end 
not  too  firmly,  or  it  will  jar  your  wrists,  and 
whirling   the  axe  at  arm's   length  round  your 
head,  bring  it  obliquely  down  upon  the  .si)ot  you 
have  fixed  your  eye  on.     If  you  bring  the  ed-e 
down  on  the  proper  slant,  tiie  blade  should  be 
nearly  buried  in  the  bark  and  timbers;  if  you  do 
not  it  will  "glance,"  and  then  look  out  for  your 
legs.     Repeat  this  cut  if  you  can;  an  axe-man 
would,   twice  or  three  times  following,   in  the 
same  place.     Should  the  tree  be,  for  ex'^iniple,  4 
feet  in  diameter,  chop  in  the  next  cut  you  make 
3  feet  lower  down  than  where  you  made  the  first 
cut,  but,  this  time,  horizontally,  always  bringing 
the  axe  round  at  arm's  length.     This  will  giv("you 
the  'right  sized  chip, 'to  use  a  lumberer's^phnise, 
or,  what  he  means,  in  other  words,  is,  that  the 
3-feet  notch  will  enable  the  chopper  to  make  the 
wedge  end  of  the  tree  break  in  the  cenire  of  the 
stump;  if  you  took  a  smaller  notch,  as  nine  out  of 
ten  inexperienced  men  would  do,  you  would  find 
your  axe  jammed  before  you  could  chop  half  way 
through  the  trunk;  hence  the  length  of  the  chop  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  girth  or  diameter  of 
the  tree  to  be  felled.     Cut  half  way  tiirough  the 
tree,  always  keeping  the  lower  surface  horizontal 
and  smooth,  as  if  planed;  then  change  and  begin 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  you  have 
been  chopping,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  you 
began  the  other  cut;  when  you  are  nearly  throuo-h 
the  tree  will  crack  off;  and  of  course  fall  in  the'di- 
rection  to  which  it  leaned,  that  is  away  from  you. " 
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HORTICULTURAL   NOTICES. 

PENNA.  HOTITICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

At  the  Hose  show  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,   wc  believe  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  11.  Uuist.     He  had  the  best  Hoses, 
but  as  the  premiums  were  ottered  for  24  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  the  collection  contained  a  Ma- 
dame Plantier,  and  others  which  were  not  to  be 
decided  to  be  hybrid,  the  connnittee  had  some 
thought  to  award  the  i)remium  to  a  lot  of  fine 
but  rather  inferior  flowers  ;  but  as  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  opposing  collection  had 
two  Giant  of  Battles  to  mjike  up  its  number,  we 
do  not  certainly  know  how  the  point  was  decided. 
Verily  it  is  no  enviable  orti(;e  to  be  a  judge  at  a 
flower  show.     There  were,  however,  some  good 
thin«'S  in  both  collections,  the  best  in  Mr.  Buist's 
wc  took  to  be  Duchesse  De  Praslin,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Ikrnardin,  Victor  Verdier,   Fkrence  de 

Jerceaux,  Youland    d'Arragon,  Giant  of  Bat- 
tles, John  Hopper,  D'Alencon,  Province  Pan- 

naciie,  Marshal  Soult,  IJrennus,  Mad.  Plantier, 

Aubernon,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Jules  Margot- 

tin,  Leon  Harman,  Henry  4th,  Madame  Trotter, 

Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Boutin,  Duchesse 

de  Nemours,  Lilace,  Salet,  General  Breon. 
In  Mr.  Graham's  collection  we  noticed  as  very 

cood.— Abd  el  Kader,  Mrs.  Wood,  Baron  Hallez, 


SUMMER  MEETING  OF  GRAPE  GROAVEKS 

The  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  for  the  inspection 
of  vineyards,   in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,   on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  25th  and  2t)th  of  this 
month  (Aug.)    The  first  day  (afternoon)    will  I  c 
spent  at  Callanie  and  East  Cleveland  ;  the  second 
day  will  embrace  visits  to  Rockport,  Dover  Bay, 
and  Avenpoint,   where  are  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  vineyards  on  the  whole  Lake  shore.  On 
the  27th  it  is  probable  a   party   will  start  on  a 
visit   to  Sandusky   and   the    Islands.      I  ersnns 
from  a  distance  who  desire  to  see  for  themsj'lvos 
something  of  the  conditi(m  and  prospects  ot  our 
<rrape  culture,  will  do  well  to  come  to  this  meet- 
fn-.     It  is  expected   the   Lake   Shore  hne   Rail  • 
Roads  will  grant  return  passes  to  those  in  attend- 
ance.     For   programme   of  particulars  address 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  M.  B.    BATl- 
HAM,  rainesviUe  O.  

GRAPES^ABOUt'  CINCINNATI. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  AVine  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, held  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  June,  Dr. 
Warder  stated  that  he  had  mildew  on  his  grapes 
already.  Had  apjdied  sulphur  to  some  oi  them 
to  see  what  would  come  of  it.         ^ 

Mr.  Mottier  had  noticed  some  mildew  on  his 
Catawbas,  none  on  the  Ives  and  other  sorts. 

Colonel  Waring  said  that  his  vines  seemed  to 
be  very  healthy,  but  the  fruitage  was  light,  great- 


Pn^sldent  Lincoln,  Deuil  de  Prince  Allx3rt,  Lord  ly  to  his  surprise.     He  was  anxious  to  know  the 

1  resident  i.mcoiii,              rp  •^„,„k^  ,i.  t  ,Kxno-  clause.  Whatfruitthereisisinahealthycondition. 

Raglan,  Baron  Prevost,  Tr  omphe  de  L  Expo  ^YKM>aucity  ofthefruitaue  is  general  through  his 

sition,  Charles  Lcfebvre,  Duke  ot  Orleans,  Gen-  ^,j„,.^j,rd,  as  also  through  those  of  some  of  his 

cral  Jac(iueminot,   Vanquier  de  Goliath,   Prof,  neighbors.                                 ,.                         , 

■K-mk     Victor  Verdier,   Alfred  de  Rougemont.  Mr.  Thompson  said  that  this  Avas  anew  phc- 

Mr:  R.  Scott  had  a  very  fine  collection,but  as  he  nomenon  with  the  Ives,  as  it  had  hithert^^ given  a 


was  one  of  the  judges,  they  were  not  entered  for 
competition.  Amongst  them  we  noted  very  fine 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,    Charles    Lefebvre, 


full  crop  every  year.  Cohmel  Waring  had  known 
the  Ives  for  twenty-six  years,  and  had  not  known 
it  to  fail  of  a  fair  crop  till  this  season. 

He  supiwsed  the  slimnt'ss  of  the  crop  this  sea- 


Mn.l   rhas   AVood     Ladv  Emily  Peel,  Beauty  of   son  was  due  to  the  late  frosts      His  land  is  rather 
Mad.  Chas.  >\  oou,   i.auy  x.i    ^  ,  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^c 

Waltham,  Lamont  Descont,  Henriette  dcs  15ois,  |  ;;^l;;^f;^^"^^^    ^\,^  bunches  were  thick  enough,  but 

Foster,  King's  Acre,   Turennc,  II.  Lowenstem,  .  ^^^^  ariipes  were  thin  on  the  bunch. 

V  '    u's  of  Wales.  •      ^*'**    i*"-*!"**^  ai^nko   of  vinevards  that  looked 

"^  AmoiK'st  Mr.   Bisset's  roses    we  noted    as 
amongst  tlie  best  Eugene  Api^ert,  lU;ine  des  Vio 


lettes,  Mathew  Regimer,  Souvenir,  Glorie  de  Di- 
jon, Crystal  Palace,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and 
Leon  des  Combats.  ..     t.     i    • 

Mr.  Dreer  had  whe  1st  premium  for  Fuchsias— 

\^wo  of  each,  twelve  plants— Conspicua,  Ma- 
dame Crouse,  Elm  City,  Rose  of  Castile,  Reiiie 
Blanche,  Roderick  Dhu. 


Mr.  Bartlett  spoke  of  vineyards  that  lookeU 
well  and  were  bearing  abundant  fruit. 

Mr.  Tlnmipson  thought  that  on  the  whole  there 
would  be  as  much  wine  made  this  fall  as  usual, 
ofa  better  finality.  Fewer  bunches  often  yield 
as  much  juice  as  a  heavy  set,  and  the  juice  m:ik(S 
a  better  wine.  Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  large  foh- 
a'^e  that  may  be  seen  on  some  vineyards,  and 
suggested  that  v<Ty  early  pruning  or  pinching  ot 
the  vines  will  greatlv  improve  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Fisk  had  exlubited  leaves  of  the  Ives  six- 
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HINTS    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

There  is  not  so  much  enjoyment  in  summer  as 
in  spring  flowers.  After  the  total  absence  of 
floral  beauty  during  winter,  the  spring  blossoms 
are  doubly  welcome— and  then  the  season  of  the 
year  renders  them  enjoyable  beyond  anything 
that  the  heats  of  summer  will  allow.  From  now 
till  November  the  hardy  flower  roots  will  be 
sought  for  as  amongst  the  most  interesting  of 
spring  flowers. 

The  most  popular  of  these  hardy  roots  is  the 
ITyacinth.  Of  these,  the  single  kinds  usually 
bloom  the  earliest,  and  are  by  some  deemed  the 
sweetest.  The  Dutch  catalogues  have  hundreds 
of  varieties,  many  of  them  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  Every  year  some 
new  kind  is  brought  out  in  Holland  at  high  prices. 
This  season  the  greatest  novelty  is  the  Ko-i-noor, 
which  is  offered  at  .$200  per  100,  gold,  at  whole- 
sale ;  which,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
common  kinds  rate  from  $3  to  SIO  per  100,  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  imaginary  worth.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  named  kinds  will  produce  the 
best  to  the  purchaser,  as  the  unnamed  ones  are  too 
often  inferior  bulbs,  and  not  that  otherwise  there 
would  be  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
flower. 

Unless  very  well  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
selection  of  the  kinds  to  the  dealer.  The  best 
manure  for  all  kinds  of  bulbs  is  rotten  cow  ma- 
nure. Half  rotten  stable  manure,  or  rank  mat- 
ter of  any  kind,  is  not  good.  Very  rich  garden 
soil,  without  manure,  is  better  than  to  have  this 
matter  fresh. 

Of  Tulips  there  are  many  classes.  The  single 
dwarf  varieties  are  very  early  ;  the  double  ones 
of  the  same  class  come  next.  The  Parrot  Tulips 
so  called  from  the  singular  warty  edges  of  the 
P^tids,  are  the  next  earliest,  and  then  the  Tulip 


so  well  known  for  its  large,  full  cups  of  all  colore 
The  next  most  popular  bulb  is  the  Karcis.Hj 
of  which  there  are  only  white  and  yellow  varie- 
ties-but  these  so  varied  in  shade  and  shape  as 
to  afford  a  dozen  or  more  of  single  and  double 
kinds. 

The  Crocus  is  another  popular  bulb,  as  there 
are  so  many  shades  of  color,  white,  yellow,  blue 
and    the    many    shades    between,    they  'make 
gorgeous  masses  in  the  spring  ffower  garden 
They  have  a  beautiful  effect  when   placed   in 
clumps  on  the  lawn,   where  the  flowers  come 
through  and  expand  before  the  grass  be^rins  to 
grow.     The  sloping  sides  of  a  terrace  are  often 
made  to  blaze  with  beauty  in  this  way;  and  be- 
sides, the  extra  warmth  of  these  terrace  banks 
when  full  to  the  sun,  make  the  roots  flower  much 
earlier  than  they  will  in  the  level  garden  ground. 
Crown  Imperials  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
years,  and  there  are  now  some  dozen  or  more  of 
varieties.     But  the  old  Red  and  the  old  Yellow 
are  good  things  to  have  at  any  rate. 

The  Snowdrop  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  to  flower 
of  all  bulbs,  being,  in  Philadelphia,  often  out  by 
the  1st  of  March.  There  are  the  double  and  the 
single,  both  desirable— but  the  last  we  think  the 
prettiest.  They  should  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain  several  years,  as  the  after-removal 
as  with  other  bulbs,  is  not  flivorable  to  an  abunl 
dant  bloom. 

Persian  /ris,  Banunculus,  and  Anemone  are 
very  popular  and  beautiful  bulbs  in  Euro|)e,'  but 
do  not  reach  anything  like  the  .same  perfection 
here. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  hardy  bulbs,  which 
flower  early  and  are  very  desirable,  are  Japan 
Lilies  of  all  varieties,  and  all  kinds  of  Lilies  al- 
though they  are  scarcely  to  be  ranked  with 
spring  flowers— many  of  them,  indeed,  not  open- 
ing till  July. 

Then  there  is  the  Allium  moly^  two  kinds  yel- 
low and  white  ;  Camassia  esrxdenta^  a  plant  of  the 
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Squill  family,  and  very  pretty ;  Enjthrommm, 
^vhitc  and  yellow;  Lcucojum  aistivum  and  L. 
vernum,  with  white  flowers ;  various  OrnUhorja' 
lums;  the  American  rancratiums;  SciUas  of 
various  kinds,  especially  -S'.  Slhirka,  Zcphyran- 
thus  atamasro,  and  we  may  add  the  various 
roeontas.  These  are  all  hardy,  and  really  good 
things. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  he  treated  as  a  bulb 
by  planting  out  beds  in  the  foil,  and  will  always 
1)C  admired  when  well  grown.  Like  the  Snow- 
drop, however,  it  does  not  like  frequent  changes 
(»f  locality.  It  prefers  a  good  top  dressing  to  a 
transplanting. 

Preparing  for  spring,  also,  many  flower  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  September.  The  Famy,  espe- 
cially, everybody  has,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  and  loved  of  aU  spring  flowers.  Wall- 
^Jojcer.s,  Carnatiom  and  Hollyhocks  should  also  be 
sown. '  The  young  seedlings  must  be  protected 
in  winter  ;  but  this  is  easily  effected  by  drawing 
a  little  earth  over  the  plants,  entirely  covering 
them.  Next  to  snow,  earth  is  the  best  plant 
protector.  In  sowing  seeds  remember  that,  in 
all  cases,  it  is  best  to  sow  on  a  little  elevation 
rather  than  on  a  full  level  with  the  ground. 

As  the  planting  season  arrives,  it  is  as  well  to 
repeat  what  we  have  often  remarked,   that  the 
relative  advantages  of  spring  and  fiill  planting  arc 
about  evenly  balanced.     Failures,  follow  all  sea- 
sons. Hono  U)  plant  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
when  to  plant,  and  the  selection  of  stock  to  plant, 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  time  when  it  is 
done.     A  tree  that  has  been  once  or  twice  before 
transplanted,   and  again  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently taken  up,  may  be  successfully  removed  at 
either  planting  season,  with  the  odds  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  to  five  in  its  favor.     But  a  tree  never 
before  transplanted— such,  in  fact,  as  a  tree  from 
the  woods,  or  left  standing  in  the  nursery  from 
the  seed-bed,  is  very  risky  at  any  time,  and  de- 
pends rather  on  the  weather  following  transplant- 
in<^  for  the  first  few  weeks  for  any  probability  of 
success.     In  selecting  trees  for  planting,then,  be 
very  particular  to  ascertain  that  they  have  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  and  are  carefully  re- 
moved.    In  this  region,  we  would   plant  ever- 
orreens  at  once,  after  or  in  prospect  of  the  first 
°ood  rain.     Deciduous  trees  we  would  plant  just 
before  the  final  fall  of  the  leaf,  shortening  off  the 
ends  of  those  shoots  that  were  not  quite  mature. 
After  the  15th  of  October  we  would  not  plant 
cvercn^eDS,  nor  deciduous  trees  after  the  first  of 


November.     Early  or  not  at  all  should  be  the 
motto. 


Propagation  of  stock  for  next  year's  budding, 
should   proceed   vigorously.     The  best    way  to 
propagate  all  the  connnon  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
is  to  take  a  frame  or  hand-glass  and  set  it  on  a 
bed  of  very  sandy  soil,  made  in  a  shady  placte  in 
the  open  air.     The  sand  should  be  fine  and  sharp, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  better  than  river 
sand  for  this  purpose.     The  glass  may  be  white- 
washed on  the  inside,  so  as  to  aftbrd  additional 
security  against  injury  from  the  sun's  rays.    Into 
this  bed  of  sand  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  of 
the  desirable  plants  may  be  set,  and  after  putting 
in,  slightly  watered.     Even  very  rare  plants  often 
do  better  this  way  than  when  under  treatment 
in  a  regular  propagating  house.    In  making  cut- 
tings, it  is  best  to  cut  the    shoot  just  under  a 
bud,— they  root  better,  and  arc  not  so  likely  to 
rot  oft'  and  decay.     A  cutting  of  about  three  eyes 
is  long  enough  for  most  strong-growing  things, 
such  as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  &c. 

Small  growing  things,  of  course,  will  take  more 
buds  to  the  one  cutting.     From  one  to  three  in- 
ches is,  however,  long  enough  for  most  cuttings. 
They  should  be  inserted  about  one-third  of  their 
length  under  the  sand,  which    latter  should  be 
pressed  firmly  against  the  row  of  cuttings  with  a 
flat  piece  of  board,— not,  however,  hard  enough 
to  force  the  particles  of  sand  into  the  young  and 
tender  bark,  which  is  often  the  first  step  to  decay. 
For  a  few  cuttings,  they  may  be  inserted  with  a 
dibble;  but  where  many  are  to  be  put  in,  it  saves 
time  to  mark  a  line  on  the  sand  with  a  rule  or 
sti-aight  edge,  and  then  cut  down  a  face  into  the 
sand,  say  one  or  two  inches  deep,  when  the  cut- 
tings can  be  set  against  the  face  like  box-edging. 
AU  amateurs  should  practice  the  art  of  propa- 
gating plants.     There  is  nothing  connected  with 
gardening  more  interesting. 

Many  kmds  of  bedding  plants  of  succulent  or 
sub-fleshy  growth,  can  be  taken  up  from  the  flow- 
er beds  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  cut  in,  say 
one-half,  and  packed  thickly  in  boxes  of  soil,  and 
kept  in  a  rather  dry  and  cool  cellar  through  the 
winter.  Such  fine  plants  make  a  much  better 
show  in  the  l>eds  the  next  year  than  plants  of  the 
present  season's  striking.  A  cellar  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  api>endages  to  a  garden.  Were  we 
to  have  only  one  choice,  we  should  prefer  a  cellar 
to  a  greenhouse  for  its  general  usefulness. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  recently  about 
cold  pits  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants 


through  the  winter,  and  in  reply  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  of  our  back  volumes: 

Those  who  liavc  no  greenhouse,  and  yet  are  de- 
sirous of  preserving  many  half-hardy  plants 
through  the  winter,  employ  cold  pits.  AVe  repro- 
duce from  a  former  volume  directions  for  makiu'^ 


tliem: 

Choose  the  dryest  situation  in  the  garden,  and 
sink  about  live  feet  in  depth.    It  is  important  that 
no  water  can  be  retained  at  the  bottom.     The 
pit  may  be  of  any  length  required,   and  about 
five  feet  wide,  so  as  to  accomodate  six  feet  sash. 
The  inside  of  the  pit  may  be  built  up  of  boards, 
or,  if  something  more  durable  and  substantial  is 
required,  brick  or  stone.     The  body  of  the  frame 
may  be  built  up  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  the  earth  which  comes  from 
the  pit  be  employed  in  banking  up  to  the  upper 
level  of  the  frame.     Shelving  should  be  made  for 
the  inside  so  as  to  extend  from  the  base  of  the 
front  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  back,  on  which  to 
place  the  plants  in  pots.     In  the  space  wliich  will 
then  ])e  under  the  staging,  hard  wooded  and  de- 
ciduous plants,  as  lemon  verbena,  fuchsias,  &c., 
may  be  safely  stored,  while  the  more  succulent 
kinds  are  shelved  overhead.     The  plants  to  be 
preserved  in  such  a  pit  should  be  potted  early, 
and  be  well  established  and  healthy  before  being 
pitted;  much  of  success  depends  on  this.     The  less 
water  they  can  be  made  to  live  on  without  with- 
mng  through  the  winter  the  better  will  they  keep. 
Straw  mats  must  be  employed  to  cover  the  glass 
wh(;n  freezing  time  commences,   and  when  the 
thermometer  is  likely  to  fall  below  20%  straw  or 
litter  should  be  thrown  over    Board  shutters  are 
also  excellent,  as  it  keeps  the  snow  out  from  the 
straw  and  litter,    which  sometimes  makes  the 
mats  very  awkward  to  uncover  when  we  would 
like  to  give  air.     Very  little  light  or  air  will  be  re- 
quired through  the  winter  when  the  plants  are 
»ot  growing.     If  a  good  fall  of  snow  cover  the  pit, 
It  may  lie  on  undisturbed  for  two  weeks  or  more 
without  injury.     When  a  warm  dry  day  offers, 
the  sashes  may  be  raised  if  convenient,  to  dry  up 
the  damp.     Many  kinds  of  border  plants  can  be 
K«pt  over  winter  this  way  with  little  trouble. 
— ■ «•»•* 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

A  great  revolution  has  occurred  in  selecting 

truit  trees  for  planting.     Bushy  plants  are  now 

•nought  for.    The  shade  which  the  side  branches 

'"akc  IS  considered  beneficial  to  the  tree.     As  to 

"^  beneficial  effects  of  continual  digging  about 


trees,  which  we  oppose,  all  cultivators  are  not 
unanimous;  but  most  of  them  now  abandon  it  after 
some  years:  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being 
how  many  years  after  i)lanting  shall  this  style  o^' 
cultivatmg  continue?  With  very  low  branched 
trees  there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  plow  or  the 
^lade  cannot  api)roach  very  near  the  trunk. 
Rich  soil  is  however  essential  to  good  growth  and 
good  crops.  This  is  the  essence  of"  good  culti- 
vation. " 

In  preparing  for  planting  trees,  the  soil  should 
be  stirred  up  at  least  two  feet  in  depth.  Of  ccmrse 
the  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  holes  only  so 
deep  as  they  stood  in  the  ground  before,  rather 
higher,  if  any  thing,  as  the  soil  will  setth?.  Good 
common  soil  may  be  filled  in  the  holes  if  the  natu- 
ral soil  is  very  bad;  but  any  thing  applied  as  ma- 
nure may  be  stirred  in  the  surface-soil  after  the 
trees  are  planted.  Some  object  to  making  deep 
holes  for  planting  trees,  as  if  the  soil  is  stiff  they 
become  wells,  collecting  water  from  surrounding 
soil,  and  rotting  the  roots.  It  is  best  to  under- 
drain  such  soils  before  planting.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  it  is  best  to  plant  such  ground  in  the 
spring.  The  water  objection  is  a  fatal  one  for  fall 
planting  in  such  ground. 

Trees  that  have  long  stems  exposed  to  hot 
suns,  or  drying  winds,  become  what  gardeners 
call  'hide-bound. '  That  is,  the  old  bark  becomes 
indurated,— cannot  expand,  and  the  tree  suffers 
much  in  consequence.  Such  an  evil  ia  usually 
indicated  by  grey  lichens  which  feed  on  the  de- 
04iying  bark.  In  these  cases  a  washing  of  weak 
lye  or  of  lime  water  is  very  usefuf;  indeed, 
where  the  bark  is  healthy,  it  is  beneficial  thus 
to  wash  the  trees,  as  many  eggs  of  insects  are 
thereby  destroyed. 

Whitewash  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  far- 
mers ;  but  the  great  objection  is  its  unsightly 
appearance,— the  result  is  otherwise  good.  °The 
great  opposition  to  washes  formerly  was,  that 
the  pores  of  the  bark  were  closed  by  them,— this 
was  on  the  supposition  that  the  bark  was  alive  ; 
but  the  external  bark  of  most  trees  has  been 
dead  years  before  the  the  time  of  application  ; 
and  ''the  breathing,"  if  so  the  oiierations  of  the 
pores  can  be  called,  is  through  the  crevices  form- 
ed in  the  old  bark  by  the  expansion  of  the  grow- 
ing tree  by  which  the  living  bark  below  has  a 
chance  of  contact  with  the  air.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  coating  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
it  will  soon  soon  crack  sufficiently  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trunk  to  permit  all  the  '  breathing ' 
necessary. 
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Strawborry-beds  may  now  be  made  to  advan- 
tage. Cboose  thrifty  young  runners,  that  have 
plenty  of  good  white  fibers,  setting  them  no  deep- 
er in  the  soil  than  plants  were  before  removal. 
The  best  runners  come  from  young  plants  of  the 
previous  year,— old  plants  usually  make  feeble 
runners. 


«•■•> 


HOT  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


In  the  greenhouse,  repairing  and  thorough 
cleansing  must  not  be  delayed.  Painters  say 
this  is  the  most  advantageous  month  to  paint 
wood-work.  Whenever  the  night  temperature 
falls  to  40^  any  tender  plants  in  pots  should  be 
housed,  without  waiting  lor  the  ''  first  week  in 
October."  Things  nearly  hardy,  as  Azalea, 
Rhododendrons,  Oranges,  &c.,  do  best  out  "to 

the  last." 

Any  desirable  plant  for  forcing,  that  may  be 
growing  in  the  open  border,  if  potted  early  in 
the  month,  will  do  very  well  for  that  purpose. 
Wei«'ela  rosea  does  excellently  this  way,  as  also 
docB^'jasminum  nudifiorum,  Forsythia  viridissi- 
ma,  many  Spiraeas  and   Tersian  Lilacs.     Roses 
and  other  things  intended  to  be   forced  early, 
should  have  as  much  air  and  be  kept  as  dry  as  | 
possible  without  injury.     Hyacinths  and  other  ! 
bulbs  should  also  be  potted  as  soon  in  the  month  j 
as  they  are  obtained  ;  the  former  are  best  plant- 
ed an  inch  deep.    The  earlier  bulbs  are  potted 
the  finer  they  flower— you  may  get  caialoijues  of 
any  number  of  kinds  or  colors  at  the  imciion 
maris.     If  you  get  ten  per  cent.,  as  represented, 
when  they  flower,  you  will  be  favored. 

Mignonette,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii.  and  similar 
ornamental  annuals  essential  for  winter  bloom- 
in«r  in  well-kept  houses,  should  be  sown  at  once. 
Many  things  for  next  season's  flowering,  must 
not  now  l^  forgotten.  The  pansy,  calceolaria 
and  cineraria,  are  in  this  class.  Plants  of  these 
that  have  been  kept  over  the  summer,  will  re- 
nuire  a  re  division,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  a 
Ivf  days  afterwards,  till  they  get  re-esUiblished. 
Propa^ration  of  all  things  will  still  require  con- 
stant Attention.  It  should  always  be  an  aim  to 
possess  one  duplicate  plant  as  a  provision 
acrainst  accidents.  In  many  cases,  young  plants 
are  preferable  to  old  ones-so  that  the  old  ones 
nviy  be  destroyed  when  these  arc  obtained. 

Inithe  hothouse,  the  ^.schynanthus  will  soon 
be  the' chief  ornament  of  this  division.  Their 
number  has  increased  so  that  they  have  become 
quite  a  feature.    If  the  pots  seem  full  of  roots. 


they  may  still  have  another  shift.  They  prefer  very 
fibrous  peat ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  turfy 
loam,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  coarse  moss.  They 
will,  however,  do  pretty  well  in  small  pots. 
Achimenes  and  Gloxinias,  as  they  go  out  of  flow- 
er, should  be  kept  dryer  and  cooler.  Look  well 
^  after  a  good  stock  of  pentas,  cestrum  and  habro- 
thamnus  ;  they  will  go  far  towards  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  the  department  in  winter. 

Justicias  and  acanthaceous  plants  generally, 
!  will  probably  require  another  shift,  if  fine  speci- 
!  mens  are  desired.     The  atmosphere,  if  the  house 
be   light,  can  scarcely  be  too   moist  for  them. 
Plumbago  rosea  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stove 
plants  we  know  for  winter  flowering  ;  it  requires 
a  strong  heat.     Clerodendrons,  as  thoy  go  out  of 
flower,  should  be  kept  in  a  very  airy  situation, 
I  and  rather  dry,  preparatory  to  being  cut  down, 
j  and  treated  like  a  Pelargonium  for  another  year. 
Many  Begonias  will  be  past  their  best  flowering 
1  stage  :    very  little  watering  serves  them  ;    they 
I  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  by  incaution  in  this 

respect. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  orchidfca, 

so  much  depending  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  grown.     Those  which  have  fin- 
ished their  growth— as  many  Dendrobiuins,  On- 
cidiums,  Catasetums,  &c.,  whose  flowers  appear 
just  before  new  growth— should  have  their  sup- 
plies of  moisture  gradually  lessened.     The  tem- 
perature, also,  is  better  gradually  lowered  a  few 
degrees,  and  they  should  be  allowed  more  light 
than  usual.     The  period  when  they  are  about 
completing  their  growth  is  the  most  critical,  as 
any  check  at   this  time  spoils  the   prospe(;t  of 
much   blossom  for  next   season.     Those  which 
flower  from  the  young  growth,  as  Catleya,Laelia, 
I5roughtonia,  &c.,  will  require  their  moisture  and 
licat   rather  increased   than  otherwise  till  after 
their  flowering.     Vandas,  angrajcums,  saccola- 
biums  and  other  strong-rooting  atrial  kinds,  will 
1  require  constant  humidity,  until    it  is  evident, 
{  from  the  points  of  their  roots,  that  they  desire  to 
stop  growing.     We  are  often  asked  "  how  often 
orchids  require  to  be  syringed?"     If  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  growing  be  favorable,— that  is, 
retains  in  its  atmosphere  a  regular  humidity,— 
they  will  require  very  little  attention ;  in  many 
cases  not  requiring  the   syringe  once  a  week. 
Where  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  syringe  must 
be  oftcner  applied.     As  a  rule,  I  think  no  Ix^ttcr 
one  could  be  offered,  than  to  syringe  orchids  just 
so  much  as  will  barely  keep  moss  attached  to 
their  block,  and  baskets  green  and  growing.  The 


real  terrestrial  orchids  will  require  no  moisture 
at  all  after  they  have  completed  their  growths, 
until  they  show  signs  of  j)ushing  again.  Care 
against  checks  in  temperature  and  humidity  is 
oce  of  the  secrets  of  successful  orchid  growing. 
Those  which  are  at  rest  do  well  in  a  temperature 
of  00^  at  the  lowest.  Those  which  are  growin'^ 
well  should  be  kept  at  about  80"*. 


«•■•» 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Earth  up  Celery  as  it  grows,  not  letting  the 
soil  get  to  the  heart,  or  it  will  rot.  Soap-suds, 
or  other  manure  water,  helps  it  wonderfully  at 


this  season.      Dig  and  house   Potatoes.      Too 

large  a  pile  will  heat,  and  any  way  they  keep 

best    when    cool,   and    with    some    soil   mixed 

through   the   heap.      Sow   Red-top   Turnip  for 

main  crop  ;  rich  soil  is  essential.     Transplant 

Endive  ;  this  also  likes  a  rich  loamy  soil.     It 

does  not  do  well  on  sandy  soil.     Sow  Radish  and 

Lettuce  for  fall  crops.      Sow  Cauliflower  and 

Early  York  Cabbage  about  the   middle  of  the 

month.      Onions  sown  in  fall  make  fine  early 

bulbs  for  next  year.     Sow   Prickly  Spinach   in 

very  rich  soil,  for  use  through  the  winter  and 

early  spring. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  USEFUL  IMPLEMENT  TO 
GARDENERS. 

BY  D.  K.  K.,    AUBURN,  PA. 

Knowing  that  you  are  ever  alive  to  any  iin- 
provement  that  may  help  along  the  labor  of  the 


gardeners  or  those  engaged  in  garden  work,  I 
send  you  a  sketch  of  what  strikes  me  as  a  very 
useful  thing  in  its  way.  It  is  called  Chamber- 
lin's  combined  Square,  Level,  Bevel  and  Plumb, 
and  is  made  by  Batchelder  &  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Penna. 


It  is  made  of  brass  or  other  metal,  and  not 
lable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can  be  convenient- 
•y  earnea  in  the  workman's  pocket.  It  is  about 
^•'ght  inches  long,  two  and  three-eights  inches 
jvwe  and  five-eights  of  an  inch  thick,  in  shell 
ona  so  as  to  weigh  but  about  half  a  pound.  It 
's  constructed  as  follows  :  A  rectangular  frame 


six  inches  long,  two  and  three-eights  inches 
i  wide,  and  five-eights  of  an  inch  thick,  made  i^er- 
fectly  true,  in  every  direction,  with  a  spirit  tube 
,  inserted  in  one  edge  of  this  retangular  frame, 
and  on  each  side  a  protractor  of  brass.  At  a 
point  exactly  central  with  the  protractor's  arc 
is  fitted  an  arbor  or  axle,  to  which  a  frame  !.• 
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secnrod,  wliicli  turns  ontircly  around  the  rcctan- 
<j;ular  frani(?  in  any  direction,  the  arbor  or  shaft 
turninu;  with  it  so  as  to  he  ])aralh!l  with  the  up- 
per and  lower  educes  of  the  frame,  at  right  anu^les, 
or  more  o])liquely  as  tlie  operator  may  desire. 
This  frame;  may  l)e  retained  in  any  position  de- 
sircMl  hy  means  of  set  screw.  The;  strips  form- 
in;X  th(!  two  sid(;s  of  the  frame  are  perforated  in 
four  i^laees  wi(h  heart-shaped  openin;^s,  ihe  cen- 
tral part  of  which  serves  as  indices  and  also  to 
admit  to  the  j^raduation  being  seen. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  cut  how  it  ma}' 
be  used  as  a  spirit  levcd  or  jdumb;  as  a  hevcl  pro- 
tractor or  .s7oy»c  Icrcl^  its  use  is  equally  simple. 
To  me,  however,  it  posesses  a  special  interest  in 
enabling  tne  to  measure  the  height  of  trees,  the 
width  of  rivers,  or  any  other  inaccessible  spot. 
For  the  former  purpose;  adjust  the  instrument  to 
an  angle  of  4."'>';  recede  from  the  tree  to  be 
measured,  until  the  angle;  of  sight  strikes  the 
top, — note  where  tlie  angl(»  strikes  the  ground 
also.  Th  'U  measure  the  distance  from  this  latter  ! 
point  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  which  will  be  its  I 
true  height.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  instrument 
every  one  ought  to  have. 

[Interested  by  friend  David  Klock's  descrip- 
tion, we  sent  to  Pittsburg  for  a  veritable  instru- 
ment, and  lind  it  all  he  says  of  it.  It  is  really  an 
ingenious  and  useful  little  affair,  and  we  lend  our 
columns  to  make  it  more  known  with  much 
pleasure. — Kd  J 

*•»•« 

IIOllTICULTrUAL   AFFAIRS   OUT  OF 
nilLADELI'IIIA. 

BY  WALTKIl  ELDER,  PIIILADKLPIIIA. 

While  on  my  way  to  Albany  last  June,  I  had 
a  half  day  to  spend  in  New  York,  and  called  at 
the  seed  stores  of  Thorburn,  in  .lohn  St.  ;  and 
Henderson  «fc  Fleming,  (37  Nassau  St.  At  both 
stores  there  were  many  small  chij)  baskets  with 
handles,  packed  full  with  plants  for  sale.  The 
insides  are  lined  with  moss  or  fme  hay,  and  plants 
growing  in  ttro  inch  and  three  inch  pots  are  tapped 
out  of  th(;  pots  and  (;losely  ])acked  in  the  baskets 
and  their  roots  covered  with  moss  or  hay.  The 
sizi'S  of  the  baskets  are  nearly  5  x  10  inches  inside, 
Cx  12  inches  and  7x14  inches.  In  the  smallest 
size  tlierein  is  packed  ten  verlxmas  in  bloom, 
and  sold  for  one  dollar,  or  six  geraniums,  for  one 
dollar.  Second  size  :  fifteen  verbenas  or  nine  cer- 
aniums  ;  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  largest 
size  :  twenty  verbenas  or  twelve  geraniums  ;  two 
dollars.     Some  of  the  baskets  are  filled  with  dif- 


ferent genera,  such  as  Ileliotropium,  Coleus, 
Achyranthus,  Alonsia,  Geranium,  Bouvardia,  Pe- 
tunia, Antirrhinum,  &c.,  all  from  3  inch  pots.  A 
small  printed  business  card  is  tied  to  tlu;  handle 
of  ea(;h  basket,  witli  the  genus  and  number  cf  the 
plants  inside,  written  upon  the  blank  face ;  for 
example  "ten  verbenas  i?l,"  "G  geraniums  .«!l," 
"twelve  plants  of  sorts  S2,"  they  sell  very  readily; 
and  the  plants  being  well  watered  after  ])acked, 
they  will  keep  safe  nearly  a  w(;ek.  Upon  the 
Steamboat  DiiEW  which  conveyed  me  to  Albany, 
almost  every  lady  passenger,  and  very  many  gen- 
tlemen, too,  had  one  or  more  of  those  baskettuls 
of  plants,  to  set  out  in  the  gardens  of  their  rural 
summer  retreats.  Those  basketfuls  are  capital 
for  the  beaux  to  present  to  their  belles  as  tokens 
of  afiectionatc  love.  Peter  Henderson  was  the 
first  to  us(>  the  baskets.  I  also  called  in  to  see 
"  Whitlock's  All  Nurseries  in  one,  "  245  Broad- 
way. It  is  a  vast  museum  of  the  latest  improved 
and  lately  invented  machinery,  hand  implements 
and  other  apparatus  to  expedite  and  cheapen  the 
labor  of  the  farm  and  garden.  And  there  are 
numerous  plates  of  the  latest  improve<l  fiowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  of  cows,  horses,  shecp» 
swine,  poultry,  &c.,  the  offspring  of  which  can  be 
purchased  through  that  establishment. 

On  my  return  home,  I  visited  the  culinary  veg- 
etabli'  gardens  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  at  South 
Bergen,  N.  .1.,  about  two  miles  from  Jersey  City. 
Everything  upon  the  grounds  was  in  })erfect  or- 
der, and  Mr.  Henderson  was  a  perfect  model  of 
politeness  and  intelligence.  His  vegetable  crops 
were  all  of  luxuriant  growth  and  systematicallv 
arrranged  ;  and  so  wen;  all  the  various  kinds  of 
flowering  plants.  His  glass  houses  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  of  iniionious  construction  ;  for  economy 
in  material,  space  and  light ;  and  for  h(;ating  and 
watering.  His  stock  of  dowering  plants  is  nearly 
all  of  a  herbaceous  nature,  and  are  of  the  best 
and  rarest  species  Jind  varieties.  Where  we  have 
seen  hundreds  in  other  establishments,  lu;  has 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  He  had  al- 
ready sold  a  million  ot  verbenas,  and  many  thous- 
ands of  other  species. 

The  most  numerous  genera  of  his  herbaceous 

stocks  are,  Verbena,  Petunia,  Salvia,  Chrysan- 
themums, Dahlia,  Coleus,  Achyranthus,  Lobelia, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Geranium,  Antirrhinum, 
Delphinium,  Spiraea  (of  variegated  foliage).  Car- 
nations and  Picotee  Pinks,  Phlox,  Lilium,  &c., 
all  of  the  best  and  rarest  of  the  genera. 

Of  Ligneous  plants,  all  the  best  Hoses  in  large 
numbers,   and   thousands    of  young    jilants  of 


Fuchsia,  Aloysia,  Bouvardias,  Lantanas,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  state  here.  '1  he  demand 
for  them  has  always  been  greater  than  could  be 
su))i)lied. 

Mr.  Henderson  began  with  a  capital  of  only 
.^400,  and  raised  vegetables,  at  first,  to  bring  a 
quick  return  ;  and  in  all  his  stocks  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  speedy  return  for  his  outlay  appears 
to  have  been  his  aim.  I  would  advise  all  young 
nien  intending  to  begin  the  florist  business  to  go 
and  sec  Mr.  Henderson's  stocks,  and  his  systems 
of  propagation  and  culture.  His  vegetable  croi)s 
prepare  the  grounds  for  flower  crops  the  follow- 
ing seasons.  Every  species  of  industry  and 
economy  is  there  practiced,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  stinginess  or  tyranny.  Every  lad  and 
man  upon  his  place  loves  him,  and  all  appear 
more  anxious  about  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness than  himself. 

He  has  been  lavish  in  his  improvements,  but 
in  a  manner  to  make  them  profitable.  He  was 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
i,'lasshouse,  280  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide  ;  span 
roorcd— to  be  finished  this  fall. 


His  dwelling  house  is  like  a  villa,  with  an  acre  of 
lawn,  beautifully  ornamented  with  neat  flower 
beds  cut  out  upon  it,  and  planted  in  the  ribbon 
style,  with  various  kinds  of  flowering  i)lants. 
Behind  the  lawn  there  is  a  patch  of  two  acres  of 
everblooming  Hoses,  and  an  acre  of  Grapes, 
Strawberries  and  Vegetables  for  his  private  use,  f 
(but  he  does  not  grow  that  sour  and  coarse 
strawberry,  Albany  Seedling,)  and  he  has  the 
best  Blackberries.  A  street  divides  this  lot  from 
the  large  business  grounds,  and  is  on  top  of  a 
hill.  The  whole  grounds  slope— some  parts 
steeper  than  others. 

Any  one  who  has  road  Peter  Henderson's  de- 
fensive articles,  could  hardly  imagine  him  to  be 
the  polite  and  quiet  young  man  that  he  is. 


••m»p 


FOREIGN  HEMINISCENCES. 
No.  5. 

BY   ir.    W.    SARGENT,  ESQ. 

In  forty  minutes  after  leaving  Derby  you  can 
reach  Matlock,  or  Matlock  Bath,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  About  three  miles  from  here,  after  a 
charming  drive,  you  pass  a  nice  old  place,  "Wil- 


Icr.sbey  Hall,"  the  early  home  of  the  Arkwrights. 
Here  was  the  old  mill  in  which  the  spinning  Jenny 
was  invented  and  first  used.  A  mile  or  so  beyond 
js  ''Lea  Hurst,"  the  residence  of  Florence 
-N'l^'htingale,  a  pretty  cottage  house,  half  hidden 


[  LEA   IIURST.^ 


in  ivy,  with  two  striking  cedars  of  Lebanon  over 
the  gate. 

The  Estate  belonging  to  Miss  Nightingale,  or 
rather  her  fjither,  was  a  large  one  of  5000  acres, 
and  three  villages.      We  passed  through  two  o^ 
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them,  but  they  were  antiquated  and  untidy,  and  | 
had  not  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  thrift  i 
usually  seen  in  English  hamlets.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  Miss  Nightingale  was  not 
very  much  at  home  ;  and  her  benevolence  seemed 
rather  to  seek  obj(!cts  abroad,  like  the  Crimean 
war,  than  to  confine  herself  to  her  own  surround- 


ings. 


A  mile  or  so  beyond  Lea  Hurst,  brought  us  to 
"Wingfield  Manor,"  a  grand  old  ruin,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  Here  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  a  prisoner  nine  years.  Eight  miles  from  the 
Inn  at  Matlock  is  Iladdon  Hall,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Ilutland,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing old  houses  in  England,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion though  built  in  the  eU^venth  century.  Ilad- 
don Hall  is  the  original  of  ^liss  Kadclilf's  "Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho. 

Two  miles  beyond  Haddon  is  Bakewell,  fa- 
mous for  its  sheep  ;  and  adjoining  is  Chatsworth, 
the  celebrated  seat  ot  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
but  so  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that 
I  will  not  take  up  their  time  by  describing  it. 
The  place  itself  is  not  as  interesting  as  it  was 
twenty  years  since,  during  the  late  Duke's  and 
Mr.  Paxton's  time  ;  the  present  Duke's  taste  not 
running  in  this  way.  The  fine  avenue  of  Arau- 
carias  and  Deodars  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
cold  winters  ot  IHGO,  and  had  not  been  rei)laccd. 
In  fact  we  saw  very  few  of  the  rare  evergreens. 
The  ribbon  of  the  great  conservatory  was  com- 
posed of  Perilla  Xankinensis  (back  row),  Tom 
Thumb  Geranium,  Verbena  "  Purple  King,"  and 
Cerastium  tomentosa.  They  make  great  use 
here  of  the  Tagetes  for  an  orange  color  in  their 
libbons. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  two  very  remarkable 

l)laces,  Alton  Towers,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  the 
most  ornate  and  florid  place  in  England  ;  and 
Iliddulph  (Jrange,  W.  Batemans',  the  most 
scientific  and  artistic  place  I  ever  saw,  both 
near  Congleton,  which  has  or  had  the  additional 
merit  of  an  excellent  old  Inn,  "The  Lion  and 
Swan,"  perhaps  architecturally  the  quaintest 
Inn  in  England,  except  the  "  Feathers,"  at 
Ludlow. 

"Alton  Towers,"  is  a  complete  Italian  villa, 
with  Italian  gardens,  filled  with  a  succession  of 
I)eautiful  terraces,  vases,  statues,  fountains  and 
flowers.  In  fact  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
conservatories,  orangeries,  greenhouses  and 
flowers,  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the 
trees,  especially  Evergreens,  were  enchanting. 

On  the  banks  sloping  down  to  the  lake,  the 


Cedars  of  Lebanon  were  especially  grand  ;  so  also 
was  a  group  of  Menzie's  Firs,  at  least  50  feet  high  ; 
some  Douglass  Firs  70  feet  high,  and  feathering 
to  the  ground,  were  superb  ;  Sequoia  sempervi- 
rens  18  feet  high  ;  Araucaria,  15  and  Goven  Cy- 
presslS,  were  very  fine.  In  the  Camellia  house  most 
of  the  large  specimens  12  to  15  feet  high,  as  well 
as  the  Azaleas  were  trained  into  most  beautiful 
pyramids.  In  the  architectural  gardens  much 
use  was  made  of  red  gravel. 
In  most  of  the  finer  places  in   England,  the 

winter  garden,  as  it  is  called,  immediately  under 
the  breakfast  room  windows,  is  often  composed 
(the  beds)  entirely  of  diflerent  colored  sand,  pro- 
ducing from  the  windows  the  effect  of  a  brilliant 
parterre.  The  red  being  pounded  brick;  the 
white  pounded  oyster  shells  ;  the  dark  blue,  being 
a  jxiculiar  colored  slate, — an  idea  that' in  our 
droughty  summers  might  be  well  for  us  to  adopt, 
instead  of  our  burnt  and  yellow  lawns,  lluinoa 
elegans  was  much  used  at  Alton  Towers  in  cen- 
tre of  flower  beds. 

I  hardly  dare  to  undertake  a  description  of 

Bidduljdi  Grange,  22  acres  of  ornamenbil 
grounds  ;  a  Wellingtonia  Avenue,  a  beautiful 
Pinetum,  a  rock  garden,  a  stump  garden,  a 
Dutch  garden  and  a  Chinese  garden.  15  men 
are  allowed  to  keep  the  })lace  up.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  more  wonderful  than  any  I  ever 
saw  ;  but  the  gardener  always  picked  oflhalf  the 

buds  and  all  the  seed  vessels. 

The  Pinetum  here  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful things  in  England.  It  is  arranged  on  each  side 
of  a  long  walk  which  in  bold,  though  easy  curves, 
makes  the  entire  circuit  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
Along  the  borders  of  this  walk  are  broad  spaces 
and  margins  of  grass,  running  irregularly  into 
numerous  larger  or  smaller  bays  or  recesses, 
composing  the  bases  of  the  mounds  that  rise  on 
both  sides,  and  upon  which  the  trees  are  irrej'u- 
larly  planted.  These  undulations,  changing  from 
0  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  filled  with  endless 
swells  and  depressions,  are  planted  mostly  in 
heather,  thus  forming  an  admirable  back  ground 
for  the  d liferent  tinted  Coniters,  the  paler  co- 
lors of  which  are  admirably  relieved  by  the  dark 
foliage  of  Yews  and  Hollies. 

After  passing  through  the  large  family  of 
Pines,  you  come  to  the  Abies  and  Picea  tribe, 
and  these  carry  us  to  the  tunnel  which  divides 
the  Pinetum  from  the  Rhodotlendron  ground  ; 
all  the  Firs  are  placed  in  a  lower  and  more 
sheltered  spot  than  the  Pines,  which  are  chielly 
on  the  summit  of  the  rocks  and  mounds,  among 


them  are  noticed  Abies  Morinda  and  orientalis, 
tine  specimens,  P.  pinsapo,  CephaUmica,  nobilis, 
gnindis,  amabilis,  Lasiocarpa,  &c.,  all  admira- 
bly grown. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  tunnel,  which 
has  a  wide  natural  looking  entrance  arch,  formed 
of  two  large  irregular  side  stones  and  a  keystone, 
over  which  Ivy,  Periwinkle  and  other  trailinir 
plants  hang,  a  break  in  the  mound  to  the  north, 
leads  us  to  an  irregular  grass  glade,  like  a  bowling 
green,  surrounded  by  small  picturesque  mounds 
on  which  are  plants  of  more  tender  Pines,  like 
Benthamiana,  macrocarpa,  fihfolia,  Fremon- 
tiana,  Jetfreyana,  &c.,  as  also  Cryptomerias  and 
Taxodiums. 

Entering  the  tunnel,  we  encounter  an  obscure 
path  on  the  right,  so  enshrouded  by  shrubs  as 
almost  to  escape  notice,  and  which  leads  into  a 
wild  rocky  glen,  through  which  runs  a  pictur- 
esque little  brook,  filled  with  aquatic  and  marshy 
plants,  as  well  as  a  complete  series  of  hardy 
ferns. 

Leaving  this,  and  returning  to  the  main  walk, 
we  at  length  reach  the  famous  Rhododendron 
garden,  with  masses  of  plants  on  low  irregular 
banks;  with  intervening  patches,  and  glades 
of  jrrass,  and  a  lake-Hke  piece  of  water  contain- 
Migan  island,  mostly  planted  in  Rhododendrons. 
The  whfde  of  this  ench)sure  of  perhaps  an  acre  (in- 
cluding the  lake  and  island,)  is  d(^ voted  to  Ameri- 
can |.lants:  Rhododendron,  Azaleas,  Kalmias 
(iaultherics,  Menziesias,  Epigreas,  &c.  ' 

The  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  is  occasion- 
ally planted  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  red 
tlowrring  Chestnut  is  also  very  etfective  on  the 
island,  being  in  bloom  the  same  time  as  the 
Ubododendrons.  The  next  feature  of  interest  is 
tlK'  Cliinese  garden,  very  ditficult  of  access,  so 
tbat  strangers  may  wander  about  for  hours! 
without  being  able  to  find  either  of  two  narrow! 
passages  by  which  it  is  approached.  ' 

The  ))est  mode  of  entering  it,  however,  is  from  ; 
the  rocky  glen  just  mentioned.      Through  a  long  ' 
irregular  dark    tunnel,     apparently    excavated  j 
irom  the  living  rocks,  and  flanked  by  grottoes  of 
'>*  considerable  extent. 

Passing  through  this,   the  visitor  suddenly 

iiKls  hunself  on  the  threshold   of  a   gorgeous 

Chinese  Temple,   the   view  from   which,  forci- 

^y  romuids  one,   of  the  old  familiar  ''Willow 

P'atc''  pattern,  which  you  are     told  suggested 

»e  Idea  of  the  garden.     The  temple  with  its  gilt 

,.'  ■'  '"''*«o»sand   lanterns,   looks  out  upon- a 

tie  lake,  surrounded  by   bold   masses  of  rock, 


I  spanned  at  narrow  fronts  by  the  inevitable  Chi- 
nese three  sided  bridge,  with  the  zig  zag  railing, 
and  overhung  by  the  weeping  fun(!bral  Cypress. 
On  the  right  is  a  gaudy  Joss  house,  approached 
by  a  winding  flight  of  steps,  and  on  the  left  a  tiny 
fort,  mounted  with  two  guns.  Lines  of  ruined 
wall,  supposed  to  be  the  great  wall  of  China, 
flank  the  garden  on  every  side;  a  great  sleep- 
ing frog— with  Lions,  Kymans  and  sundry  Chi- 
nese monstrosities,— have  each  their  separate 
idace,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  gilt  Bull  the 
size  of  life. 

The  garden  is  filled  only  with  plants,  indig- 
enous to  China.  Such  as  Yulan,  (Magnolia  Con- 
spicua,)  the  Tea  plant,  the  funebral  Cypress,  and 
many  more  requiring  protection  of  a  house  in 
the  winter.  When  to  all  this  is  added,  an  Italian 
Garden,  for  the  drawing  room  windows,  a  quaint 
Dutch  Garden  for  the  Library,  and  a  rose  and 
verbena  garden  for  the  breakfast  room,  and  an 
Egyptian  court,  connected  with  a  conservatory, 
your  readers  may  gather  some  slight  id(;a  of 
Biddulph  Grange. 


*•■» 


TOMATO  GROWING. 


BY  J.  JOYCE,  GARDENKR  TO  MRS.  E.  II.  BUTLER, 
OERMANTOWN. 

In  a  recent  numl>er  of  the  Gard€n('r'>s  Monthly^ 
is  an  art.cle  recommending  the  growing  of  toma- 
toes to  stakes,  instead  of  training  them  on  trellises 
or  suffering  them  to  grow  on  the  ground.     This 
is  reconnnended  on  the  ground  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  Editor  not 
feeling  satisfied   that  the  quantity  is  so  large 
when  supported  on  stakes,  as  when  grown  on 
the  gronnd  or  any  of  the  usual  ways.     Tim  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  is,  as  the  Editor  says,  vastly  supe- 
rior on  staked  plants,  but  my  experience  is  that 
the  quantity  produced  is  greater  on  stakes  than 
in  any  other  way.     I  will  guarantee  to  raise  rnie 
hufihcl from  every  plant  so  raised,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  that  quantity   has  ever 
been  raised  from  a  single  plant  on  any  other 
plan.     I    set  my  plants  to  stout  poles  eiglit  or 
ten  feet  high  along  the  walks  of  the   vegetable 
garden.     Thay  usually  reach  the  top  before  frost, 
and  continue  to  bear  till  then.     They  are  now 
(July  2.jth)  seven  feet  high.     They  form  a  beau- 
tiful sight  when  in  fruit ;  indeed  my  vegetable 
garden  looks  prettier  with  them  than  many  flow- 
er gardens. 

Besides  the  superior  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fruit  when  so  raised,  and  the  neatness  and 
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beauty  of  tlio  plan  ;  thoy  are  always  clean,  free 
from  dirt  and  sand,  are  solid  to  the  core,  never 
decay  or  have  blotchy  spots,  and  occupy  very 
little  ground.  Indeed  I  grow  other  crops  quite 
up  to  the  stak(;s.     Phrase  call  and  see  them. 

[We  hav(^  called,  and  arc  very  much  pleased 
with  Ihe  sight.  Mr.  J.  is  evidently  right  about 
the  quantity.  We  did  not  speak  positively  about 
this,  because  we  had  not  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  give  it  as  a  fact.  This  Mr* 
J.  supplies.  AVe  have  now  no  doubt  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  profit  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  it  will  pay 
handsomely  to  stake  tomatoes  to  tall  strong 
stakes,  wherever  these  can  be  had. — Ed.] 

VINEYARDS  AND  WINE  IN  WASHING- 
TON COUNTY,  MI). 

BY  A.  C.  r.,  BALTIMORE. 

Recently  I  spent  several  days  at  Ilagerstown, 
where  I  found  considerable  attention  paid  to 
vineyard  culture  and  wine  making.  Mr.  George 
Ileyser  has  several  acres,  mostly  in  Concord, 
Clinton  and  Catawba,  all  doing  remarkably  well 
but  the  latter,  which  as  usual,  is  badly  mildewed. 
Mr.  John  Ileyser  last  year  planted  out  a  new 
vineyard,  chicHy  of  Concords,  they  have  grown 
finely  and  show  some  fruit  this  year.  His  vine- 
yard is  very  prettily  arranged,  the  vines  are 
grown  on  trellises,  which  radiate  from  a  common 
centre,  wiih  half  radii  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  di- 
vergence. An  ornamental  structure  erected  in 
the  centre,  aflbrds  a  view  of  the  whole  vineyard. 

In  his  garden  he  has  several  trellises  of  Cataw- 
ba, Diana,  Delaware  and  others.  The  day  be- 
fore ni}'  visit  to  his  place,  he  (congratulated  him- 
self on  the  healthy  state  of  his  Catawbas,  and 


growth  of  this  fungus  on  the  more  susceptible 
skins  of  the  berries  first,  the  attack  on  the  leaves 
showing  later  ;  at  any  rate  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  disease  is  caused  by  radiation  from  the 
earth  and  might  be  prevented  by  mulching.— 
Against  the  dew  the  bunches  are  sheltered  by 
the  leaves,  and  when  the  latter  are  attacked,  they 
always  show  it  on  the  under  side  lirst. 

AVe  also  noticed  some  bunches  on  the  same 
trellises,  which  hanging  near  or  against  a  post, 
were  comparatively  free  from  mildew,  the  post 
undoubtedly  inten^epted  the  radiation,  and  on 
this  theory  the  roof  over  the  trellis,— which  you 
suggest— may  possibly  be  the  right  thing,  as  it 
also  intercepts  radiation.  [Mr.  Saunders  sug- 
gests.—Ed.] 

Both  these  vineyards  are  on  lime  stone  land  of 
porous  texture,  water  never  lodging  on  it ;  the 
situation  is  elevated,  with  fine  exposure. 

After  our  party  had  got  through  i\w  vineyards, 
the  owners  afforded  us  also  the  opportunity  to 
test  the  vintages.  Mr.  George  Ileyser  produml 
Concord  wine  of  white  color,  clear,  pure  in  taste 
and  pleasant,  but  lacking  body  and  aroma; 
next  Catawba  of  1800,  an  excellent  wine  of  line 
color,  some  aroma,  fruity,  palatable  ;  and  fimdly 
Catawba  of  1805,  made  of  grapes  after  f  rod.  On 
tasting  this  wine  I  almost  suspected  a  mystilica- 
tion,  and  that  some  choice  Uudesheimer  or  other 
high  grade  Ilhine  wine  had  been  set  Ixcfore  us ; 
such  exquisite  bouquet,  such  rich  flavor,  body 
and  fire,  I  never  before  had  discovered  in  Amer- 
can  wines;  all  of  which  excellent  (lualities,  apart, 
of  careful  preparation,  Mr.  II.  attributes  to  his 
gathering  the    Grapes  after    they  had  a  sUtjld 

frost. 

I  persuaded  Mr.  Ilevser  to  submit  a  bottle  to 


the  fine  prospects  for  a  crop,  having  the  same  I 

day  given  his  vines  a  heavy  dusting  of  sulphur  ;  j  the  judgment  of  connoisseurs  at  your  fall  exhihi- 


when  the  next  morning  we  examined  the  vines, 
to  our  dismay  the  bunches  of  all  the  Catawbas 
and  some  other  sorts  vfcre  completely  infested 


tion,  and  I  want  you  to  have  an  eye  on  th(d  W- 
tle.  At  Mr.  John  Ileyser's  we  were  regailc<l  hy 
some  of  his  Catawba,  also  a  very  nice,  pleasant 


with  mildew,  and  the  crop  destroyed,  while  j  wine  of  fruity  flavor,  and  next  to  a  Concord  wine 
scarcely  a  leaf  showed  signs  of  fungus.  Thus  I  of  a  beautiful  ruby  color,  the  latter  produced  hy 
in  one  single  night  the  damage  was  done,  and  the  1  rubbing  the  skins,  instead  ot.  fernientiivj  on  the 
sulphur  of  no  avail.  Possibly  the  germ  of  it  had  I  skins.  This  wine  made  last  fall,  was  too  youn-^ 
fastened  on  the  bunches  before  the  sulphur  was  to  show  what  it  may  be  when  ripe.  Both  gentlc- 
api)lied  ;  yet  the  spread  over  so  many  vines  in  so  men  evidently  have  the  skill  and  experience  for 
short  a  time,  seemed  remarkable,  and  that  the    making  fine  wines,  when  they  can  raise  the  right 


leaves  should  have  escaped,  appeared  more  re- 
markable still.  Had  this  mildew  been  propaga- 
ted hi/  .sy/oms,  I  should  think  it  would  have  at- 
tacked leaves  and  fruit  alike  and  simultaneously. 
To  me  it  seemed  that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  at 


material. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  vineyard  of 
Mr.  Appleman.  This  is  situate  in  the  slate  regi<in. 
on  very  hilly  and  apparently  poor  land.  Tin' 
vines  were  planted  last  year  and  look  thriliy" 


to  pfo  ahead  of  them  all,  some  showing  consider- 
ahle  fruit  and  not  a  sign  of  mildew  on  either 
fruit  or  leaf  of  any  variety. 

Such  poor  neglected  slate  hills  may  prove  a 
very  paradise  for  the  grape,  as  well  as  other 
fruits,  and  what  can  be  made  out  of  a  rough 
and  wild  piece  of  land,  Mr.  Appleman,  by  dint 
of  patient  labor  and  manure,  has  demonstrated. 
A  young  orchard  planted  by  him,  at  the  same 
time,  has  made  a  fine  growth,  but  was  sadly 
damaged  by  the  locust. 

In  the  garden  of  an  amateur  friend  in  ITa^^ers- 
town,  I  found  a  great  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  jirapes  on  trial,  some  fifteen  or  mere  of  lloger's 
difl'crent  seedlings,  also  the  Martha,  Black 
Hawk,  Diana  Hamburg,  and  others  ;  also  five 
seedling  hybrids  of  Mr.  Arnold  of  Paris,  Canada 
"West,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  from  the 
Black  Hamburg  and  Clinton,  the  foliage  plainly 

shous  thejcharacteristics  of  both,  their  thin  smooth 
leaf  of  the  Aestivalis  tribe  and  the  lobes  of  the 
YinifL'ra  ;  they  were  only  planted  this  spring,  but 
j^rowing  findy.  I  have  great  faith,  that  from 
thin  cross  we  shall  derive  sorts  which  will  com- 
bine hardiness,  vigor  and  exemption  from  disease, 
with  (juality  and  size  of  fruit,  fit  for  Avine  and 
the  table. 


«>■•! 


mosphcre  might  have  induced  the  spontaneous    there  are  many  varieties,  but  the  Concord  a^om 


NOTES  FROM  TEXAS. 

BY  MR.   TIIOS.  AFFLECK,  OLENLYTIIE,  NEAR 
BIIENIIAM,  TEXAS. 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  Mr.  Berck- 
man's  eonnnunication  on  Southern  Peaches. 
That  best  of  all  late  peaches,  the  Lady  Parham, 
was  not  raised,  but  was  madj  public  by  me.— 
One  of  those  excellent  men,  a  Methodist  Cl(«rgy- 
man  of  the  old  regime,— the  late  Rev.  BenjanTin 
Drake-found  the  ])each  in  AVarren  County, 
Miss.,  an  accidental  seedling,  grown— I  think  he 
saul-by  a  Mrs  Parham  ;  and  brought  me  cut- 
tmgs  to  bud  from,  and  specimens  of  the  fruit,  at 
same  time  suggesting  the  name  adopted. 

I  have  just  had  the  misfortune  to  have  my 
promising  young  orchard  of  pears,  what  graiie 
vines  I  have,  a  fine  lot  of  young  peach  and  al- 
mond trees  loaded  with  fruit,  all  stripped  of 
leaves,  fruit,  dormant  buds,  and  the  bark  around 
the  hase  of  shoots  and  buds,  by  the  migratory 
I^oeust.  And  this,  after  a  persevering,  hard- 
lought  fight  during  fully  three  weeks.  But  they 
were  too  many  for  me.  It  is  now  too  late,  I 
jniich  fear,  for  even  a  sufficicuit  number  of  eidvcn- 
i^tous  buds  to  push,  to  save  the  trees. 


I  never  had  a  more  promising  vegetable  gar- 
den ;  albeit,  worked  entirely  by  a  pair  of  arms 
which  during  their  over  a  half  century  of  use, 
never  bt^fore  worked  so  hard.  Fully  half  of  it  is 
gone.  And  the  fight  is  so  hard  a  one,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  the  remainder— fought  by  one  on  out- 
side against  millions— that  I  greatly  fear  they 
wear  me  out  and  take  all. 

I  enclose  you  specimens,  those  with  wings,  the 
parent  insects,  which  came  from  tlu;  north-west 
early  last  December,  deposited  their  eggs  and 
ix'rished  ;  those  without  arc  the  produce  of  those 
eggs,  now  some  seven  or  eight  wovks  old.  They 
are  packed  with  the  anti-septic,  disinfecting  and 
deodorizing  cresylic  powder,  in  which  tlu^y  al- 
most instantly  died,  and  in  which  has  cured  them 
like  red  herring. 

I  tried  the  cresylic  compounds— the  soapy  so- 
lution—but only  partially,  for  want  of  assistance. 
But,  sprinkle  as  I  would,  they  managed  to  find 
portions  enough  to  devour.  Just  like  all  of  these 
migratory  pillagers,  it  must  be  a  very  foul  dose 
;  they  wont  swallow.  The  Cotton  worm  is  not 
I  easily  hluffid,  but  the  moth  is  more  sensitive,  as 
all  moths  are. 

Mr.  Sargent's  views  as  to  fruit-growing,  on 
this  continent,  are  unhappily  but  too  correct. 
Mr.  Wilkins(m  is  right,  as  to  his  means  of  water 
supply.  There  is  none  so  sure,  even  in  this  com- 
paratively dry  country,  as  good  uiulerground 
cisterns.  And  no  other  source  yields  water  so 
pure  and  uniformly  healthy.  Many  a  location 
in  this  Southern  Country,  which  at  first  proved 
any  thing  but  healthy,  became  entirely  so,  on 
cistern  water  being  used. 

All  of  those  numerous  plans  for  filtering,  so 
frequently  published  in  the  north,  are  unneces- 
sary. The  water  purifies  itself  in  a  few  days. 
And  is  all  the  better  for  so  doing.  Mine  is  a  iu^^ 
of  broken  stones,  hydraulic  cement  and  sand, 
18x14,  sides  perpendicular,  and  underneath  the 
house.  The  earth  through  which  it  was  duir, 
was  not  homogenous  nor  sound— hence  the  wall 
of  concrete. 


«»■*» 


SOME  WINTER  FAV^ORITES.-No.  .3. 

BY  JAS.  C.   JOHNSTON. 

7.  Lobelia  speciosa.  {Var  Paxtonii,  d-c.) 

In  the  humid  climate  of  England,  this  is  a 
charming  summer  and  autunm  subject,  out  of 
doors  ;  but  it  succumbs  to  our  overpowering  sun, 
and  drags  out  a  miserable  existence.  At  least 
that  is  our  experience,  after  many  experiments. 
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But  W(3  are  more  than  repaid  for  these  disap- 
pointm(!nts,  by  tlie  result  of  indoor  treatment 
during;  th<;  bleak  period  of  winter,  and  through 
the  lonnr  months  of  spring.  It  would  be  diffieult 
to  suggest  a  more  useful  plant,  for  a  variety  of 
positions  and  purposes,  in  the  conservatory, 
than  this  Lobelia.  It  yields  a  mass  of  lovely 
blue  (lowers,  when  that  color  would  otherwise 
be  nearly  wanting  among  the  profusion  of  reds, 
white,  &c. 

To  attain  the  desired  results,  the  following 
treatment  is  indispensable  ;  at  least  we  find  no 
other  to  answer  so  well :  Early  in  May  sow 
seed  in  shallow  boxes  and  i)lace  these  in  a  near- 
ly spent  hot  bed-  any  other  suitable  position, 
however,  will  answer.  When  the  young  seedlings 
are  fit  lo  handle,  tran -plant  very  carefully  into 
other  shallow  boxes.  We  prefer  to  set  them  out 
in  pairs  or  trios,  just  as  they  are  lifted.  After 
growth  has  fairly  commenced,  counteract  as 
much  as  possibhr  all  tendency  to  hasty  and 
superficial  devt^opmtmt.  Iletarded  growth  is 
the  main  object— ?fy>?oa>v?.s,  l)ut  as  much  lateral 
expansion  as  possible.  If  the  seedlings  become 
leggy,  decapitate  without  mercy. 

Middle  or  end  of  June,  on  a  suitable  day, 
transplant,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance, 
into  f^mall  i)ots,  never  less  than  3,  and  up  to  5 
seedlings  in  a  j)ot.  The  sod  should  Ix^  decom- 
pos(Ml  leaf  mould  and  thoroughly  decayed  sod- 
equal  proporticms— with  a  little  gritty  sand,  and 
a  very  small  (piantity  of  much  decayed  cow 
maiiure.  Shade  from  the  sun  until  growth  has 
])egun,  then  plunger  the  pots  in  the  coolest  situa- 
tion obtainable,  where  they  can  have  unimpeded 
light  and  air,  without  much  sunshine.  Under 
the  shad(;  and  drip  of  trees  is  objectionable. 
While  in  these  small  pots  the  formation  of  flower 
stems  is  not  to  be  permitted.  Use  a  sharp  knife 
(but  a  scissors  is  better)  and  cut  ofl'  every  ves- 
tige of  embryo  flower  stems.  They  submit  to 
this  treatment  with  a  good  grace  and  grow 
bushy,  which  is  the  object  to  be  attained. 

By  the  1st  of  September  the  pots  will  be  full 
of  roots,  and  the  plants  little  dumpy— Dutch 
built  masses  of  luxuriant  growth,  ready  to  obey 
orders. 

And  now  for  their  disposal  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  methoa  we  Lave  found  most  produc- 
tive of  an  abundant  and  long  protracted  bloom, 
is  a  circular  wire  trellis  to  fit  the  pot  exactly. 
It  is  made  sufficiently  close  to  nearly  confine  the 
slender  shoots  within  its  compass,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  training  and  tying  up,  although 


a  few  stragglers  find  their  way  out,  and  are  uot 
to  be  spurned.  Inside  the  trellis  5  seedliug.s  are 
to  be  transferred  (now — it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  —  well  developed,  strong  i)lauts :  or 
otherwise,  there  must  have  been  a  screw  loose 
somewhere).  Use  a  liberal  drainage  of  old  mor- 
tar from  a  wall,  above  which  place  some  broken 
charcoal  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  decayed 
leaf  mould  and  fresh  loam— equal  jjroportioiis; 
.adding  a  very  little  cow  dung,  or  manure,  from 
an  old  hot  bed,  so  old  as  to  be  easily  friable.  If 
the  loam  is  not  tenacious,  dispense  with  sand,  or 
use  it  sparingly.  Set  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  October,  and  only  cover  at  nights  whiai  pntty 
sure  of  frost.  Continue  to  decapitate  fiower 
stems  unVd  the  pots  are  removed  to  the  grecnhoim^ 
where  they  must  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and 
have  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  At  this  lime 
only  one  application  of  weak  manure  water  may 
be  given. 

During  the  period  of  bloom  never  use  cold 
water ;  it  must  be,  at  least,  of  no  lower  temper- 
ature than  the  house,  and  to  be  10  degrees 
warmer  is  still  better.  The  wire  trellis  should 
be  9  inches  high  (.above  the  surface  of  the  i)ot)— 
5  inches  across  at  the  same  point,  and  10  inches 
across  at  the  top.  Presently  the  Lobelia  Mill 
fill  the  inside  sp.ace  and  reach  the  top.  It  is  a 
charming  subject,  standing  by  itself  in  a  jwdes- 
tal,  or  if  better  can't  be  done,  use  an  inverted 
pot  to  raise  it  on  the  shelf  or  stage,  so  that  the 
flowers  may  not  be  overshadowed  by  more  robust 
neighbors. 

It  may  be  grown  in  small  pots  placed  on  the 
edge  ot  a  shelf,  or  on  a  nich,  where  the  sU  nder 
stems  can  hang  downwards  ;  also  in  hanging 
baskets — but  no  treatment  compares  favorably 
with  the  wire  trellis,  on  which  this  indefatigable 
bloomer  is  quite  at  home.  It  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  force  this  plant,  for  blocmiing  in  the 
house.  It  is  only  by  the  retarding  process  we 
have  described,  that  a  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained,  and  no  conservatory  should  l)e  without 
a  minimum  complement  of  half-a-dozen  trellis 
grown  Lobelias,  a  mass  of  bloom  from  December 
till  May. 

8.   CORONILLA  GLAUCA. 

This  is  another  worthy  member  of  the  llor.il 

guard  that  do  winter  duty,  alw.ays  responding  at 

roll  call.    It  is  of  ane.at  compact  habit  (when  prop- 

I  erly  treated) — not  a  profuse  but  liberal  bloomer. 

The  flowers  are  pea  shai)ed  and  of  a  brilliant  yel- 


low. It  is  somewhat  difl^cult  to  strike,  but  seed 
germinate  quickly  and  produce  by  far  the  best 
plants.  They  thrive  .and  branch  out  in  a  manner 
cuttings  rarely,  if  ever,  do. 

When  done  blooming,  prune  back  immediately 
and  l)e  not  sparing  of  the  knife,  or  dilatory  in 
removing  out  of  doors,  soon  as  frosts  are  over. 
When  new  growth  begins  to  show,  re-pot,  but  be 
in  no  haste  to  increase  the  size  of  pot.  Better 
to  remove;  with  care  the  outside  ot  the  ball,  .and 
fill  in  with  fresh  compost  of  generous  quantity. 
Never  use  the  same  pot  again  until  it  is  washed 
.and  thoroughly  cleaned.    A  viler  or  more  sloven- 


11.    PELARG0NIU3I— Crim.SON  KjNG. 

This  is  another  of  the  early  blooming  Pelar- 
goniums. The  flower  is  by  no  means  perfect  but 
inasmuch  as  we  have  such  a  mass  of  color,  at  a 
period  when  it  is  most  appreciated-not  for  a 
day,  or  a  week,  but  at  least  2  months-on  well- 
grown  plants,  a  blaze  of  bright  crimscm  ;  it  will 
not  do  to  criticise  it  over  strictly. 

Unless    well-grown,    however,    and    properly 
tramed,  it  is  an  awkward,  troublesome  subject 
Stakes  of  sufficient  length  apparently,  and  whicli 
would  suffice  for  other  sorts,  prove  entirely  too 
short  for  Crimj^on  King,  owing  to  the  len^^th  of 


ly  practice  could  scarcely  be  suggested,  than  to  I  '•,     ,      i   '^""'^''"  ^•"«'  «^»"g  to  the  length  of 

re-set  anything-no    matter    how  humble    the  !   ,' fr  n    /  ^^^1  '*'''''''•     ^"^*  ""^^'"^"^  ""'««  are 
plant-in  a  dirty  pot.  skilfully  fastened  as  they  grow,  .and  b,fo,c  expan 


plant— in  a  dirty  pot. 

9.  I'OLYGALA  Dalmaisiana.  .  '        ""  ""'"'  "^'^^'-'J  Jiiierwanis.     It 

A  very  suitable  companion  plant  to  Coronilla,  j  ^"^*®  *  common  thing  to  see  specimens,  with 

rn/liwinrr   aimil'if    cUnr^^A    rt^,..^_„     „f  _    ,.    ^        HiaUV  Of  the  bloouis  linsirln  /l/^«r..     :.,,.„ 


fiwn,  It  cannot  be  done  neatly  afterwards.     It  is 


xx  >iij  ouit.tuic  uuiupauion  piant  to  uoroniUa,  j  .^..t.i^    i"  »^«  specimens,  with 

producing  similar  shaped  flowers,  of  a  purplish  '  '"^"^  ^^.^'^^  blooms  upside  down,  in  eonse<iuence 
carmine  hue,  varied  with  white,  and  prolonged  I  "^  ^^^^^ying  this  most  necessary  manipulation. 

nv^rn  iwuin/l  ^f  tu..^^ *u„      t.  •        ".      I  Wlicu  douc  flowcriiig,  it  rcquIrcs  to  be  severely 

cut  back,  allowing  only  2  eyes  for  new  growth 


over  a  |)eriod  of  three  months.     It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  directed  for  Coronilla. 

10.  Pklaugonium— Belle  Blanche. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Pelargonium 
expands  its  gorgeous  bloom  in  one  large  family 
party,  and  a  more  beautiful  reunion  there  cannot 
be.  Ihit  there  are  some  half-dozen  eccentric 
individuals  of  precocious  habit,  who  precede 
their  brethren,  and  bestow  their  charming  flow- 
ers on  us,  when  they  are  doubly  welcome.  Of 
these,  Hrik;  Blanche  is  the  earliest,  blooming  in 


and  all  treatment  avoided  which  would  develop 
premature  shoots  during  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  better  to  dispen.se  with  old  stools  which 
have  flowered  twice,  and  depend  on  a  youn-er 
generation.  ° 

12.  Daphne  indica. 
There  arc  sevcrjil  varieties  of  this  invaluable 

evergreen.     There  is  no  particular  beautv  in  the 

P  ,  ^,  ...  '  "— »  '"  I  """^"^^^  *^"ss  of  flowers,  but  the  odor  is  delicious 

iH'bruary.  Unlike  many  of  the  best  Pelargoniums  j  —perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any      In  ordinarv 
shcLs  wonderfully  prolific  and  enduring,  produ-  |  greenhouse   temi^erature,  durin-r  winter    Danh 
cing  a  succession  of  fine  trusses  for  at  least  2    ne's  will   bloom   towards  the  end  of  Februarv 
months.    The  flowers  are   white-of  exquisite    and  last  about   'A  weeks.     If  ne-lected     these 
purity,  with  a  very  distinct  feather-like  blotch  I  shoots  become  unsightly  and  unmana-(.able  after 
on  the  upper  petals.     Plants  of  9  months  from  !  wards.      Reject-in    purchasing-Ion.^    ic.r.od 
tlie^utt.n.   yield   several   fine   blooms,   and  if   straggling  specimens,  such  as  are  too  common  in 
properly  treated,  one,  two  and  even  five  year  old    many  nursery  stocks.     If  you  can't  <ret  a  dwarf 


plants,  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  flowers. 


bushy  plant,  wait  till  you  find  one.     And  when 


laste  and  judgment  is  neces.sary  in  manipula-    you  do,  sec  to  keep  it  so.     That  is  to  be  done  by 
ting  that  and  almost  every  other  Pelargonium,  j  a  judicious  use  of  the  knile  ;  and   it  is  not  so 
so  as  to  develop  the  bloom  advantageously.    The  I  easy  to  indicate  precisely  how.     Brieflv  then 
stakes    which  must  be  of  sufficient  height-(from  !  select  those  branches  that  have  grown  cmisider- 
i*  to  .>,  t.et  according  to  age  of  plant)  are  to  be  1  ably  longer  than  their  immediate  nei-rhborv  and 
nnl}  set  with  a  slight  inclination  outwards,  and  '  shorten  these  in,  if  po.ssible,  above  the  junction 
not  perixndicular.     It  is  quite  possible  so  to  dis-  '  with  a  small  latenal,  so  that  there  m.ay  be  no 
post'  ot  the  branches  as  to  hide   these  stakes  i  gap.    And  where  two  or  more  bninches  diverge 
n  >J*ely  by  the  time  of  expansion,  .and  so  display  j  remove  the  longest.     The  proi)er  time  to  do  this 
a  ccunpaet  and  pleasing  specimen  of  foliage  and    is  shortly  after  the, blooming  season,  before  the 
^owers.    A  loose  straggling  bare-stemmed  Pelar-    young  growth  begins.     After  that  has  developed 
gonium  .should  not  be  tolerated  by  an  amateur,    very  possibly,  a   long— tender  shoot,  here  and 

HfHL";T^**T.^^^l*"^®^''^^^^^'^^^^^*'""^^"  there  will  require  removal.     It  is  an  excellent 

'  plan  either  to  peg  down   the  lower  biancLes— 


striking  cuttings  during  May  and  June. 
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round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or  to  fasten  them  to  a 
wire  attached  to  the  rim,  which  induces  and  m-o- 
motes  a  dwarf  bushy  growth.  Do  this  as  soon 
as  the  new  wood  can  be  safely  handled— not  later 
than  July.  The  best  soil  for  the  Daphne  is  e(iual 
proportions  of  loamy  peat  and  perfectly  decayed 
leaf  mould,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  silver  sand— 
(sifted  white  marble  sand,  when  obtainable,  is 
excellent).  And  if  you  can  add  a  little  cocoa 
fibre  to  the  compost,  it  will  be  perfect. 

I5y  peat  loam,  we  don't  mean  wet— sour  swamp 
muck,  such  as  farmers  excavate  in  suinnier, 
after  the  stagnant  water  has  dried  up  and  piled 
away  to  dry,  preparatory  to  l)eing  carted  on  the 
fields.  This  stuif  is  a  pretty  quick  mode  of  ad- 
ministering poison  to  any  and  every  kind  of 
plant  grown  in  pots.  Nor  is  good  peat  loam 
easy  to  tind.  It  must  be  sought  for  in  woods, 
among  "the  untrodden  ways,"— in  deep  dells 
where'  water  may  have  once  lain,  and  ferns, 
leaves,  and  branches,  in  the  long  and  slow  pro- 
cess of  years,  have  decayed  and  amalgamated 
Into  a  spongy  but  not  tenacious  mass.  When 
dry  it  is  friable  and  easily  broken  by  hand— re- 
quiring no  sifting.  This  material  is  worth  its 
weighr- almost  in  gold— to  the  florist.  With 
that*,  and  three  years'  old  decayed  leaf  mould,  he 
is  indeptmdent. 

Very  nice  plants  of  Daphne  can  be  had  by 
stricking  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  but  the  plants  are  incomparably 
superior  to  those  worked  on  stocks.  Insert  the 
cuttings  in  small  pots— (close  to  the  edge)  then 
plunge^ these  in  shallow  boxes,  with  close-fitting 
glass*^  and  set  tluin  in  a  cold  frame,  not  exposed 
to  the  sun.  On  bright  days  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shade  the  cuttings  with  thin  muslin.  Use  water 
sparingly  and  uncover  seldom  as  possible. 
Azaleas  and  other  hard  wooded  subjects  can  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner— but  it  requires 
patience. 


«»•» 


AVOOD  FllUXCr  W^ITIIOUT  CONTACT 
WITH   FLAME. 

BY   WALTER  IIAKVEY,  PlTTSIJUIir.,  PA. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number,  writing  of  green- 
houses getting  burnt,  you  state  that  you  once 
saw  a  womlen  chimney,  50  feet  away  from  the 
furnace,  take  fire.  Let  me  hete  state  that  I  had 
a  narrow  escape  in  February,  1807.  One  cold 
night,  the  chimney  not  being  high  enough  to 
carry  the  smoke  over  a  building  that  was  close 
to  the  chimney,  and  I  could  not  have  any  fire,as 


it  blew  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.    My 

only  remedy  was  to  make  a  wooden  box  to  put 

on   the   top  of  the  chimney,  or  let   my  pluuts 

freeze. 
Of  course  I  tried  the  box.     It  was  to  remain 

only  till  som(!thing  could  be  done  ;  but,  as  it  an- 
swered very  well,  and  having  no  thought  of  any 
danger,  it  was  left  on.  From  the  furnace  to  the 
chinniey  was  02  feet,  and  the  chimney  11  feet 
high,  making,  in  all,  73  feet  from  the  furnace  to 
the  box. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1808,  this  wooden  bcx 
caught  fire,  but  by  seeing  it  in  time,  with  assist- 
ance, I  took  it  down  without  any  further  da!n:i<,'e. 
I  hope  this  will  be  a  caution  for  people  not  to  use 
wood  on  the  greenhouse  chimney,  even  if  a  thou- 
sand feet  away. 

. «•■•* 

WINTER  ON  RAllE  TREES  IN  OHIO. 

BY  Mil.  E.  MANNING,  IIAIIRISBUHG,  OHIO. 

In  looking  over  the  Monthly  for  June,  I  was 
perfectly  astounded  by  your  account  of  the  doings 
of  .Jack  Frost  the  past  winter.  The  doleful  ac- 
count  you  present,  of  the  wide-spread  desolation 
all  around  you  and  the  good  peoide  of  Phihidcl- 
phia,  is  truly  sad.  I  never  thought  that  such 
trees  as  Hemlock,  and  others  which  you  men- 
tion, were  ever  injured  in  any  part  of  tlu;  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  such 
disasters. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  of  Wudcnethe,  N.  Y.,  and  accounts 
from  Baltimore,  of  the  fatality  of  the  past  winter 
on  Evergreens  and  other  trees,  is  surely  quite 
startling,  as  well  as  discouraging  to  the  true 
lovers  of  Arboriculture. 

Fully  sympathizing  with  you  in  your  great 
loss  and  disappointment,  not  only  of  yourself  but 
your  neighbors,  it  occurs  to  me  tt>  write  you  a 
few  lines  of  condolence  in  your  troubles.  I  have 
not  seen  any  report  from  central  Ohio  of  such 
disasters.  I  have  waited  till  this  time  to  fully 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  done  here. 

Among  Deciduous  trees,  Salisburia  sulianti- 
folia,  laciniata,macrophylla  and  variegata,  are  all 
uninjured.  Twelve  varieties  of  Magnolia,  in- 
cluding Thompsoniana  and  longifolia,  all  unin- 
jured. (Jold  Bark  Weeping  Ash,  nearly  the  en- 
tire top  killed ;  Kolreuteria  paniculata  killed 
outriuht ;  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  killed :  A. 
platanoides  and  lacinata  uninjured  ;  Cercis  ja- 
ponica  killed  to  the  ground.  The  more  common 
trees  have  escaped. 
Among  Deciduous  Shrubbery,  Weigela  rosea, 


"\V.  Dc-^boisii,  W.  GraMiewegenii  and  Middendor- 
fian:i,  uninjured  ;  W.  amabilis,  killed  ;  W^  Jos- 
cine,  killed  to  the  ground  ;  Ilalesia  diptera  and 
tetraptera,  both  killed  ;  ^sculus  flore  plenoalbo, 
and  rubicimda,  uninjured  ;  Sophora  japonica,un- 
injund  ;  Gardenia  pubescens  slightly  injured ; 
Catalpa  kaMupferii  uninjured  ;  Shepherdia  argen- 
tea,  uninjured  ;  also,  Eleagnus  angustifolius.— 
All  the  commoner  kinds  uninjured. 

Among  Evergreens,  all  the  commoner  kinds  of 
Tines,  Firs  and  Spruces,  uninjured.  Among 
the  newer  varieties,  Pinus  Benthamiana,  P. 
Pyreniaca,  P.  Cembra,  P.  Muglio  rotundata, 
uninjured.  Among  the  Firs,  Picea  Nordman- 
niuna,  P,  pinsapo,  P.  pectinata,  uninjured ; 
ricea  Cephalonica,  killed  ;  P.  amabilis,  badly 
injured  ;  P.  nobilis,  uninjured.  Spruces,  Abies 
Whitiiianniana,  A.  Archangelica  and  A.  Men- 
ziesii,  uninjured.  Juniperus,  all  the  common 
varieties  uninjured.  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  Juni- 
perus ehinensis  variegata,  J.  excelsa,  J.  oblonga 
l>en(lula  and  J.  sabina  variegata,  uninjured  ; 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  uninjured  ;  C.  glauca, 
I'adly  scorched,  but  will  recover.  Retinospora 
l»en(lula,  uninjured.  Torreya  taxifolia.  slightly 
injured.  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cephalotaxus  For- 
tunii,  uninjured ;    Podocarpus  japonica,  badly 


injured  ;  Taxus  aurea  and  elegantissima,  unin- 
jured ;  Cryptomeria  Lobbiaiia,  tine  varieties  of 
Box,  all  uninjured.  Mahonia  japonica,  4  ft.  high, 
protected  on  the  west,  open  on  the  north,  unin- 
jured ;  M.  Bealli,  badly  scorched.  Small  Euon- 
ymus,  green,  variegated,  and  macula ta  aurea, 
badly  cut.  Silver-leaved  E.  maculata,  protected 
on  the  west,  open  on  the  north,  unhurt. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  varieties,  not  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  both  Evergreen  and  Decid- 
uous uninjured. 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  noticed  here  last 
winter  was  \V  below  zero.  It,  then,  from  that 
down,  continued  long  and  hard.  Wlien  I  read 
your  report,  it  made  me  rejoice— not  at  yours  or 
your  neighbors'  losses,  but  that  I  had  escaped  so 
well.  If  my  report  had  been  made  six  weeks 
sooner,  it  would  have  been  much  worse.  I  have 
waited  to  know  the  exact  result.— June  29th 
1808.  ' 

[We  believe  things  generally  did  not  sutler  here 
so  much  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Esi)ecially  is 
this  so  of  Rhododendrons.  The  evaporation  was 
very  great,  from  foliage  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
cold  together ;  but  this  extended  little  farther 
than  to  the  foliage.  In  many  instances,  the  main 
stems  pushed  out  again.— Ed.J 


EDITOKIAL. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  TO  PLANTS. 

All  our  readers  know  that  snow  is  the  very 
l^est  plant  protector.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
It  IS  much  better  than  earth,  drawn  over  the 
plants  just  as  the  winter  is  about  to  set  in.  We 
'I'ive  fre(iuontly  recommended  this  in  our  col- 
"""18,  hut  not  near  as  much  use  is  made  of  this 
iact  as  might  be. 

For  instance  :  every  one  knows  how  much 
better  cuttings  root,  when  taken  oft"  in  the  fall, 
than  when  it  is  deferred  till  spring-but  the  fear 
w  having  them  drawn  out  by  frost  seems  a 
greaUT  evil.  Now,  many  adopt  our  plan.  Put 
,  <  uttings  in  in  fall,  and  cover  with  two  or 
hree  inches  of  earth.  In  the  spring  they  will  be 
through  to  the  surface  ;  or,  if  not,  some  of  the 
<  artli  can  be  taken  off. 

^lutli  use,  also,  is  made  of  the  fact  by  many 
'jurserymen  to  get  young  seedling  stock  set  out. 

used  to  be  the  fashion  to  buy  them  in  the  fall, 


and  bury  them  completely  up  in  a  heap  till  spring, 
covenng  tops  and  all.  But  spring  always  finds 
more  work  than  the  nurseryman  can  do.  Under 
tlis  new  system  of  earth  protection,  he  now  sets 
out  his  young  stock  where  it  is  to  remain,  cover- 
ing it  entirely  with  earth,  and  uncovering  it  early 
in  spring.  By  this  means  he  gets  an  immense 
amount  of  work  done  in  fall,  in  timt;  otherwise 
unemployed— and  better  done,  as  the  jdants  root 
a  little,  and  push  stronger  than  when  spring 
planted. 


«>»>p 


GERANIUMS  FOR  VASES. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  we  have  seen 
this  year,  was  two  large  vases  entirely  filled  with 
Geraniums,  selected  with  regard  to  a  harmony  of 
shades,  and  then  a  number  of  them  put  together 
thickly  in  each  vase.  The  etlect  was  as  if  there 
were  but  one  plant  in  each  vase,  and  this  plant 
grafted  with  all  sorts  of  varieties.    The  foliage 
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was  ospocially  selected  to  look  alike,  and  the  one 
diflerenee  visible  was  in  the  colors  and  shades  of 
the  flowers. 

Geraniums  generally  arc  the  most  cfTective 
agents  in  flower  garden  decoration,  but  we  have 
never  seen  them  used  to  better  advantage  than 
in  this  case. 


-«•« 


C  ANN  AS. 

These  beautiful  plants  are  now  much  used  in 
French  gardening,  and  arc  becoming  popular 
with  us,  because  they  stand  our  summer  sun  so 
well.  The  foliage  has  the  appearance  of  15anana 
leaves,  and  the  tropical  character,  so  valued  in 
gardening,  is  better  obtained  in  the  Canna  than 
in  an-  ■  other  plant. 

Most  of  the  Cannas  flower  late,  and  this  is  the 
one  great  objection.  Omna  indiva,  however, 
flowers  early,  but  is  not  very  showy  ;  but  use  has 
been  made  of  it  to  hybridize  the  late  flowering 
ones,  and  a  race  of  good  things  has  resulted.  Mr. 
Such,  of  South  Amboy,  sent  us  a  French  hybrid 
last  spring,  called  C.  Rendotkni,  which  has  been 
in  constant  bloom  since  June,  and  promises  to 
last  throuuh  the  season.  This,  C.  indica  and 
C.  Warcewkzii  are  all  early  flowering,  and  the 
three  make  a  very  desirable  set  for  summer  de- 
coration. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN   THE   MAGAZINE. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  it  is  "dress  which 
makes  the  gentleman."  Popular  opinion  is  not 
always  right.  Dress  is  well  enough  in  its  way, 
and  one  can  display  a  good  deal  of  taste  in  the 
indulgence  thereof.  But  when  it  simply  fur- 
nishes a  cloak  for  a  hollow  heart,  or  the  cover  for 
a  brainless  head,  it  does  not  sum  up  well. 

We  have  never  aimed  to  rival  IJeau  Hickman 
in  the  make-up  of  the  Monthly.  We  found  a 
lar<^e  class  hungering  and  thirsting  for  horticul- 
tural knowledge,  who  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  gold  or  silver  vessels  to  eat  or  drink  from. 
Wc'^stcpiml  out  in  our  working  dress  to  help 
them.  We  gave  them  substantial  food,  and  they 
returned  thanks  to  us.  We  off*ered  them  but  the 
pure  spring  water,  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  our 
own  experience,  and  we  found  it  was  all  in  all  to 

them. 

At  length,  the  foshionables  came  to  our  table, 
and  sat  with  us.    We  sought  them  not.    We 


wished  to  interfere  with  no  man's  guests.  Hut 
they  came  and  were  welcomed  and  found  tliein- 
selves  at  home. 

Thus  we  became,  in  spite  of  our  own  aims,  a 
leading  representative  of  American  IlorticuUnre. 
Every  intelligent  Horticulturist  in  this  country, 
and  large  numbers  in  Europe,  read  us,  and  we 
have  always  felt  it  due  to  this  distinguished  but 
unsought  position,  to  dress  up  a  little  to  the  ex- 
tent we  can  afford. 

We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  compliments  on  the 
excellence  of  our  engravings,  and  generally  im- 
proved appearance  since  the  first  of  the  year— 
and  this,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  giv(!  as 
much  printed  matter  in  our  thirty-two  pairos  for 
.S2,  as  we  might  spread  out  over  double  the  imm- 
ber  and  charge  $3  for,  if  we  were  to  wander  from 
our  original  missionary  enterprise, — we  think  is 
very  high  praise  ;  and  we  shall  do  our  brst  to 
continue  to  merit  the  continued  good  opinion  of 
our  friends. 


«•■>» 


-THE  LESSON  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Our  remarks  on  this  head  have  received  gene- 
ral assent ;  but  some  friends  profess  themselves 
horror-struck  at  the  "  absurdity  "  of  some  of  the 
positions  we  have  assumed.  One,  particularly, 
in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture^  of  St.  Louis,  W(m- 
ders  that  an  intelligent  magazine  should  teach 
that  there  can  be  any  evaporation  from  a  tree  at 
a  time  when  "jill  the  juices  of  a  tree  are  frozen 
solid."  But  it  so  happens  that  whatever  "ab- 
surdities "  we  may  have  taught,  this  one  great 
absurdity  that  the  juices  of  a  tree  can  ever 
"freeze  solid,"  and  the  tree,  at  the  same  time, 
retain  its  vitalioy^  has  never  received  any  aid  from 
our  i^cn. 

Our  neighbor,  Hovey^s  Magazine,  also  thinkf^ 
we  are  wrong.  It  alludes  to  the  ftict  that  the 
wood  of  trees  sometimes  crack  in  severe  weather, 
and  asks  the  question,  "  Could  excessive  evapo- 
ration cause  the  splitting  oj^n  ?  "  Now  if  our 
contemporary  wants  us  to  explain  why  the  wood 
of  plants  split  open  in  severe  weather,  we  think 
we  can  enlighten  it.  But  that  is  foreign  to  tin 
present  subject,  which  is,  AVhy  plants  die  when 
they  do  not  split.  The  Magazine  admits  it  is  "un- 
able to  tell,"  and  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Ag- 
riculture does  the  same.  Since  writing  the  above 
we  notice  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Sargent,  to 
which  we  shall  revert  at  another  time. 


SCRAPS  AND    aUERIES. 


Change  in  Firm.— By  our  cover  page  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  i>ublisher  has  associated  with 
himself  Mr.  CiiAS.  II.  Marot  in  the  business  of 
printing  and  publishing.  With  increased  facili- 
ties, they  hope  to  be  able  to  make  the  Monthly 
still  more  acceptable  to  its  readers.  The  name 
of  the  firm  will  hereafter  be  Brinckloe  «fc 
Makot. 


That  Southern  Lily.— 3fr.  /.  W.  Wood, 
Waxhinyton  Jleiyhts,  AT.  F.,  writes  :  "  It  is  some 
time  since  you  lieard  from  me,  one  reason  proba- 
bly is  that  1  find  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  filled 
with  such  excellent,  readable,  digestive  matter, 
that  I  do  not  ?ee  that  any  contribution  from  me 
wonld  enhance  or  add  to  its  value. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  now  is  to  make  a 
finv  remarks  about  an  Amaryllis  or  Southern 
Lihj,  which  I  have  observed  in  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  the  Monihly,  the  last  from  Prof.  Russell. 

17 years  ago  when  I  was  with  the  late  Mr.  Hogg 
of  Yorkville,  N,  Y.,  we  had  a  numlx-r  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Amaryllis  longifolium. 
Mr.  Hogg,  whose  mind  was  always  active,  icven- 
tiveand  practical,  thought  he  would  try  a  few  of 
them  out  of  doors.  I  thought  it  was  a  rash  ex- 
periment, but  as  the  old  adage  says  :  "The  man 
that  pays  the  fiddler  has  the  right  to  choose  his 
own  tune,"  I  said  nothing  about  it. 

Well  we  put  out  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  bulbs 
out  of  pots  in  tlie  spring,  in  an  outside  border 
close  along  the  wall  of  the  hothouse,  and  planted 
them  pretty  deep.  There  was  a  gutter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sashes,  and  the  flue  inside  came 
very  near  the  wall,  consequently  all  the  frost  in 
the  ground  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  for  five 
years  afterward,  to  my  knowledge,  they  bloomwl 
i^Mutifully  every  year  ;  and  for  how  long  after- 
^vard  I  cannot  say.  The  flowers  answer  the  de- 
scription of  your  first  corn?spondent  in  the  July 
immber-a  scape  or  footstalk  about  15  inches  Ion- 
wail  from  2  to  5  white  fragrant  blooms.  Mr! 
Aiogg  was  well  i^^M  in  bulbs,  and  if  I  am  not 
imstaken,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
-ir.  Herbert-one  authority  Prof,  Russell  quotes 

a  resident  of  Manchester,  I  believe,  40  years  or 

ore  ago.    If  there  is  a  true  A.  longifolium,  I 

"eueve  the  one  above  alluded  to  is  the  true  one. 

rP^p'^'^ia'^''^  ^^-2-     About  3  years  ago   I 

li^n    ,        ^^^'  '°  *  P^*' '''  ^""  '^af,  which  a  lady 

ving  here  had  brought  with  her  from  near  New 


Orleans.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  they 
were— I  told  her  I  did— they  were  A.  longfolium. 
I  labelled  them  so  and  attached  her  name  to 
them.  She  went  immediately  to  Europe— came 
back  this  spring.  T  returned  the  plants— they 
did  not  flower,  but  the  longer  I  kept  them,  and 
the  more  I  looked  at  them,  the  stronger  my,con- 
victions  were  that  they  were  not  the  true  A 
longifolium. 

I  will  give  you  my  reasons.  I  will  admit  that 
they,  the  leaves,  have  the  same  glaucous  hue  of 
the  true  longifolium  b>it  they  are  very  dissimilar 
in  form  and  length.  The  Southern  bulb  I  am 
alluding  to  (except  in  color)  resembles  somewhat 
the  foliage  of  Agapanthus  umlxillatus,  while  the 
other  one  is  at  least  5  or  C  inches  longer,  more 
flaccid  and  becomes  slightly  revolute  for  the  last 
4  or  5  inches  and  is  more  tapering.  Recollect 
this  is  whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  I  saw 
the  original  one.  So  you  may  take  these  remarks 
for  what  they  are  worth,  but  my  impression  is, 
that  this  Southern  bulb  is  a  distinct  but  a  very 
closely  allied  species."  [Since  this  was  in  tyi)c, 
we  have  more  facts,  which  we  will  give  next 
month.] 


The  Father  of  Grape  Growing.— A".  Y. 
Z.— You  arc  entirely  mistaken.  The  gentleman 
you  name  has  done  much,  and  the  party  you 
attack  has  many  faults.  We  never  allow  our- 
selves to  be  blinded  to  a  man's  real  merits,  by 
any  short  comings  he  may  have. 

Amongst  living  men,  no  one  deserves  so  m'cII  of 
his  country  for  the  present  Civorable  state  ot  the 
grape  interest  as  Dr.  Grant,     Whatever  may  be 
said  of  any  other,  this  at  least  is  his  due. 

Purple  Crape  Myrtle.— Jo/ni  Saul,  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C.—I  send  you  by  mail  to-day  some 
flowers  of  a  very  Ixvautiful  high  colored  "  Crai>e 
Myrtle  (Lagerstnemua  intlica)  the  truss  of  bloom 
is  very  large  and  compact,  and  color  richer  than 
any  variety  I  have  heretofore  seen,  please  give 
your  opinion  of  it, 

[A  very  beautiful  variety.  The  common  one 
is  light  rose— this,  deep  rosy  purple.] 

The  Ventjs  Fly  Trap.— A  correspondent 
says,  referring  to  the  article  we  have  in  hist 
month's  issue,  t.  e.  "  Notes  on  Diono^a  musci- 
pula,"  and  a  very  able  article  it  is;  the  author 
cf  it  reminds  me  of  Darwin,  not  the  present 
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Darwin,  but  a  predecessor  and  also  a  relative,  a 
native  of  J.itchlield,  En«4land,  the  birth  place  ot 
the  pompous  lexicograplier.  Dr.  Johnson.  Dar- 
win was  the  author  of  a  unique  little  work  called 
"  Loves  of  the  plants,"  which  probably  you  may 
have  read  some  years  ago,  and  your  correspon- 
dent on  the  Dionjea  approaches  him  as  near 
as  possible  in  close  observation  and  patient  in- 
vestigation, but  I  think  he  errs  in  one  remark  he 
makes  about  the  circumscribed  locality  in  which 
it  grows. 

I  have  had  plants  from  the  boggy  grounds  on 
the  table  lands  in  Georgia,  and  plants  have  been 
sent  from  there  to  Kew,  and  my  impression  is 
they  can  be  found  pretty  plentifully  there  now. 
But  this  fact  (it  it  is  a  fact)  does  not  detract  or 
weaken  the  merit  of  the  article  in  question." 


N A M  Ks  OF  Plants.- G.  »S'.  C. ,  West  Futjctte,  X.  Y. 
The  light  Si)ir5ea  is  S.  salicifolia,  variety  Amer 
icana;  the  dark  one  S.  IMllardii. 


Puitsii's  Journal.— f7.  W.  says  :  "  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  extracts  from  Pursh's 
Journal  in  the  last  two  numbers.  It  recalls  remi- 
niscences of  my  younger  days.  I  wish  I  had 
you  with  me  now,  or  some  kindred  spirit,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground,  probably  we  should  tind 
Darwin's  theory  true,  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  species,  i.  f.,  find  several  new  species 
that  were  not  known  in  that  locality  then.  Per- 
haps I  am  an  oW/oj/*/,  but  I  cannot  swallow  that 
doctrine  yet." 


Gardening  in  the  .South. — A  correspon- 
dent, dating  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  gives  a 
very  poor  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  tirst- 
dass  gardener  in  search  of  a  situation.  He  con- 
cludes his  letter  by  observing  that,  ''  In  time  the 


South  will  be  a  good  place,  for  gardeners,  but 
that  time  has  not  arrived  yet." 


Hot  Water  for  Mealy  Bug.— P.,  JMtl- 
more,  MO..,  says  ;  I  would  like  to  be  informed  to 
what  degree  water  has  to  be  heated  to  be  elVec- 
tive  against  the  mcahj  bug,  of  which  I  have  some 
in  my  cold  grapery. 

[130°  is  about  tlie  degree  at  which  hot  water 
will  kill  soft  coated  insects  without  injury  to 
plant  life.] 


Culture  of  Sage.—/.  D.,  Sparland,  III., 
writes  :  I  wish  to  try  the  culture  of  Sage— in  re- 
gard to  the  expense,  profit  and  manner  of  rais- 


ing It. 


[We  believe  this  is  grown  to  some  profit  in  the 
West.  If  any  one  will  give  us  the  details  we 
shall  be  very  much  obliged.] 


Hitching 's  Patent  Boilers.— We  have  be- 
fore us  a  circular  containing  the  names  of  ninety- 
six  distinguished  horticulturists  who  have  used 
these  boilers  and  testify  to  their  worth.  This  is 
testimony  of  which  the  manufacturers  may  well 
feel  proud. 


Substitute  for  Putty.— Some  genius,  whom 
we  suspect  never  saw  either  greenhouse  or  coal 
tar,  publishes  the  following  : 

*'  Coal  tar,  reduced  one-half,  and  applied  with 
a  brush  while  slightly  warm,  makes  an  excellent 
substitute  for  putty  on  greenhouse  roofs,  besides 
holding  the  glass  firm  through  all  the  changing 
seasons.  It  is  also  an  excellent  preservative  of 
the  sash." 

In  order  to  "  prove  all  things"  we  had  a  few 
sash  tried,  and  when  the  hot  weather  came  the 
tar  ran  awav. 


LOOKS,    CATALOGUES,    &C. 


A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  with  upwards  of  100  en- 
<'ravini:s.  Published  by  the  author  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Part  II  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  commending  this  work 
to  the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  insects  is  that 
most  authors  presume  too  much  on  the  pre- 


knowledge  of  their  readers.  This  one  starts 
from  the  beginning,  and  being  written  in  a  pop- 
ular style,  by  an  eminent  scientific  writer,  it  fills 
a  want  all  have  long  felt.  It  is  to  be  complete  iu 
10  parts  at  00  cts.  each  part. 

Wiiitlock's  Horticultural  Recorder. 
Edited  by  A.  S.  Fuller.  The  August  number  is  to 
hand.  It  is  evidently  occupying  a  useful  field, 
and  daily  growing  more  popular. 


ISGS. 
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The  Southern  Planter.— We  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  at  our  oftice  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Hill, 
editor  of  the  Southern  Planter  of  Richmond  Vir- 
ginia, fvntl  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  Virginia,  and  the 
South  generally,  are  gradually  growing  towards  a 
very  prosperous  condition. 

The  Southern  Planter  is  achieving  a  great 
popularity,  at  which  we  heartily  rejoice,  as  it 
deserves  all  its  friends  can  do  for  it. 


The  Wholesale  Catalogues  of  our  nursery 


friends  are  becoming  numerous  on  our  table, 
for  which  we  are  very  much  obliged,  as  they  give 
us  much  useful  information,  which  we  can  often 
turn  to  good  account  in  the  way  of  advice  to 
our  correspondents.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
however,  that  very  few  descriptive  catalogues 
are  appearing  this  year.  The  only  one  so  far 
before  us  is  that  of  Gould  Brothers,  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  Ko.  1  is  for  fruits,  and  has  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  Clajqrs  Favorite  Pear. 
No  2  is  for  ornamentals  and  is  profusely  illustra- 
ted. 


NEW   AND    EARE    PLANTS. 


Biolandularia  CoNSPicuA.-This  fine  plant 
has  been  introduced  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  lately  flowered,  for  the  first  time, 
with  Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  the 
representative  of  an  entirely  new  genus  of  Ges- 
neraceje,  with  the  habit  of  Scheeria  and  Locheria, 
nevertheless  not  belonging  to  the  Achimenes 
tribe,  but  to  the  Ligeriere.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Sinningia  (Xees)  and  Ligeria  (Dene.),  having  a 
tulxTous  rhizome,  and  similarly  sha^x^d  corolla, 
but  both  of  those  genera  have  five  perigynous 
<,'lauds,  whilst  Biglandularia  has  only  two,  in 
which  resiKJCt  it  differs  also  from  every  other 
known  genus  of  the  order. 

The  i»lant  is  about  1  foot  high,  and  hirsute,  the 
leaves  being  opposite,  ovate  oblong,  and  with  a 
short  acumen,  dentated  at  the  edge,  and  slightly 
cordate  at  the  base.  1  he  fiowers,  which  appear 
on  long  axillary  ixjduncles— making  it  a  free- 
riowering  sixjcies— are  yellow,  paler  on  the  out- 
side than  the  inside,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  inside  is  marked  with  elegant  purple  lines 
ajid  dots.— Bertiiold  Seemann,  in  Gardcmrs] 
Ckronide. 


Referring  to  Xew  Plants  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Sociiity's  June  Show,  the  Cottai/e 
Gardener  says  : — 

Of  new  plants  there  was  a  fine  show,  to  which 
Messrs.  Veitch  largely  contributed.  They  took 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  six  new  plants  sent  out 
in  18GG  and  1867,  with  Retinospora  plumosa,  a 
very  graceful  species,  and  well  deserving  its  name 
from  its  feather-like  appearance  ;  Sanchezia  no- 
bilis  variegata,  the  yellow-veined  foliage  of  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  variegated 
plants;  Anthurium  regale,  with  noble  white- 


veined  leaves  ;  :Maranta  Vcitchii,  one  of  the  finest 
of  ornamental-foliaged  plants;  Xepenthes  hybrida 
maculata,  hung  with  numerous  pitchers;  and 
Dalechampia  Roezliana  rosea,  with  rosy  bracts. 
Mr.  Bull  was  second  with  the  last  named  plant  ; 
Maranta  rosea-picta,  with  beautifully  marked 
foliage;  Encephalartos  gracilis,  Trichinium  Man- 
glesii,  Zamia  villosa,  and  Echites  rubro-venosa, 
with  leaves  beautifully  veined  and  reticulated 
with  red.  Mr.  AVilliams  sent  Maranta  rosea- 
picta,  M.  Vcitchii,  Gleichenia  circinata  glauca, 
Fittonia  argyronenra  with  leaves  veined  with 
pure  white,  Miconia  peruviana,  with  SpluTro- 
gyne-like  leaves,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis,  with 
glowing  deep  rose-colored  flowers. 

For  the  best  six  new  plants  sent  out  in  18G8, 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  again  first  with  P>cgonia 
boliviensis,  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  Retinospora  fili- 
coides;  Croton  interruptum,  with  bright  red 
midribs  to  its  narrow  leaves  ;  Davallia  parvula 
a  charming  little  Fern  with  minutely  divided 
leaves  ;  and  Alocasia  intermedia,  with  large  me- 
tallic green  leaves,  having  a  silvery  lustre.  Mr. 
Bull  was  second  with  Cibotium  regale  ;  Alocasia 
Jenningsii ;  Cyrtodeira  chontalensis,  with  brown- 
ish leaves  with  a  band  resembling  frosted  silver 
longitudinally  along  the  centre  ;  Diefienbachia 
eburnea,  with  white  markings  ;  Maranta  vir^^iu- 
alis,  banded  with  white  ;  and  Panicum  plicatum 
foliis  niveo-vittatis,  with  leaves  1^  inch  wide, 
exhibiting  a  few  narrow  white  striixjs,  but  inef- 
fective as  shown. 

The  best  new  plant  shown  for  the  first  time  in 
flower  in  Great  Britain,  was  Dipladenia  boliviana 
from  Messrs.  Veitch.     The  flowers  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  color  from  those  of  the  other  Dipladenias 
being  white  with  a  yellow  throat,  and  measure 
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about  tM'o  inolies  in  diameter.  Messrs.  Veitcli 
likewise  exhibited  Osbeckia  virgata,  witli  purple 
flowers  and  prominent  yellow  stamens.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  ]Jull  was  second  with 
Lysiniaehia  tubinoides  with  small  white  flowers. 
For  the  best  new  ornamental-foliaged  plant, 
Messrs.  A^utch  were  also  first,  exhibiting  Croton 
■\Visemannii,  with  leaves  beautifully  mottled  and 
marbled  with  green  and  yellow,  and  a  rich  yellow 
band  along  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  The  same 
firm  likewise  sent  Alocasia  Chelsoni,  with  mag- 
uilicent  bronzed  leaves,  esi)ecially  when  young, 
and  being  then  remarkable  for  their  splendid  me- 
tallic lustre.  For  the  best  new  garden  se(;dling 
in  flower,  ^lessrs.  Veitch  took  another  first  prize 
with  a  hybrid  Cattlcya  raised  between  C.  Chel- 
soni and  C.  Acklandije,  in  which  the  colors  are 
jiurple,  white,  and  brownish  green  spotted  with 
purple.  Mr.  ]5ull  was  second  in  the  same  class 
with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Princess  Thyra, 
with  for  its  class  large  pale  rose  flowers,  lined  in 
the  upper  petals  with  crimson. 


Opuntia  RAFixESQriAXA  (Exoelmaxn).— 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Cactus  hitherto  known 
which  withstands  our  severest  winters  without 
any  protection  whatever ;  the  more  remarkable 


because  of  its  being  a  species  of  the  Indian  Fig, 
which  otherwise  occurs  only  in  warmer  climates. 
The  plant  forms  a  prostrate,  spreading  mass  of 
obovate,  flat,  thick  joints,  which  arc  dark  green, 
perfectly  smooth  and  spineless,  flowering  in  July 
very  handsomely,  bright  yellow,  producing  an 
abundance  of  red,  fleshy  fruits  of  a  flavor  very 
similar  to  Gooseberries,  delicious  as  preserves. 
Children  arc  extremely  fond  of  them.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Illinois,Missouri, 
"Wisconsin.  Its  close  habit  of  growth  renders  it 
well  adapted  for  edgings,  for  which  purpose  we 
have  employed  it, looking  extremely  neat  through- 
out the  year,  the  more  so  in  winter,  not  changing 
color  or  being  aflected  in  any  way  by  any  degree 
of  frost,  if  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  no  sta''- 
nant  moisture  allowed  to  remain  near  the  plants. 
[The  above,  from  an  English  paper,  r<ifers  to 
the  narrow  stemmed  form  of  our  Opuntia  vul- 
garis.— Ed.  G.  M.^ 


Hybrid  Coleus. — These  arc  being  raised  in 
England  by  the  hundred.  The  difterence  mostly 
consists  in  varying  the  number,  position,  or  forms 
of  the  blotches  of  the  leaves  ;  in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  forms  are  as  closely  allied  as  some 
Begonias. 


KEW  A>'D  lUllE  FRUITS. 


The  "Wild  Goose  Plum. — We  received  the 
following  note,  and  the  i)lums,  from  Munaon  ti' 
W'dUij  of  Murfrceslnn'o^  Tcnn.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  American  plum,  and  warrants  all  our  cor- 
respondents ^ay  of  it: 

AVe  send  you  this  day  a  package,  by  mail,  of 
"Wild  ffoose  Plums.  This  phun  is  a  variety  of 
the  common  wild  plum  of  this  section,  but  so 
nmch  sujxirior  as  to  be  regarded  almost  distinct. 
Although  not  equal  to  a  "Green  (Jage"  or  "Coe's 
(Jolden  Drop,"  and  some  others,  it  will  not  fall  far 
below  some  of  the  finer  varieties  no  longer  grown 
with  certainty.  You  will  see  by  these  si^ecimens 
that  the  "little  Turk"  has  tried  his  skill,  but 
failed  to  produce  an  impression. 

This  plum  will,  if  picked  in  nearly  a  green 
state,  mature  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  on 
the  tree.  Large  quantities  could  be  shipped 
several  hundred  miles,  to   the  large  cities,  with 

more  safety  than  peaches.    Parties  from  Louis- 

I 


ville  have  paid  from  four  (4)  to  six  (G)  dollars 
lier  bushel  here  for  all  they  could  fiiuL 

The  tree  attains  the  size  of  a  large  poach  tree 
and  is  a  certain  and  enormous  lx?arer.  "We  class 
them  among  such  fruits  as  Concord  Grape,  "Wil- 
son's Albany  Strawberry,  Houghton  Seedling 
Gooseberry,  &c.,  which,  though  not  the  finest, 
arc  yet  the  "fruits  for  the  million,"  and  pay  the 
best.  "We  grow  the  tree  altogether  on  the  peach, 
to  prevent  a  multitude  of  suckers  which  all  plums 
of  this  class  throw  up,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
tree  itself,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
cultivator.  It  proves  to  do  exceedingly  well  on 
the  i>each — will  go  oft*  on  its  own  roots  quickly  if 
planted  deep. 

These  specimens  are  not  more  than  two-thirds 
the  usual  size.  A  severe  freeze,  while  in  bloom, 
which  killed  almost  everything  else,  seemed  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  "We  hope  these 
specimens  will  reach  you  in  good  condition,  and 


if  so,  "you  will  be  surprised  that  a  fruit  so  good 
and  free  from  disease  or  iusects  is  not  known 
better." 


Xaomi  Raspberry. —On  July  18th  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Geo,  E.  Hall  of  Cleveland^  O., 
several  boxes  of  this  fine  raspberry,  which, 
although  they  had  been  three  days  gathered,  and 
had  traveled  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles,  reached  us  in  excellent  condition,  showing 
its  fine  traveling  character.  In  quality  they  are 
equal  to  most  popular  varieties,  and  we  regard 
the  variety  as  a  very  desirable  one.  It  is  thus 
described  by  F.  II.  Elliott : 

Fruit.— Size,  large  to  very  large;  form,  round- 
ish, slightly  conical,  or  obtuse  conical ;  hairs, 
long;  grains,  large;  color,  bright,  rich  red;  flesh, 
firm  and  sprightly,  rich  and  delicious ;  canes, 
strong,  with  numerous  lateral  branches  when 
fruiting;  brown,  smooth,  occasional  inconspicu- 
ous spines ;  leaves,  broad,  lanceolate,  very  pro- 
ductive and  hardy. 


Strawberry  Xatoleon  III.— We  liave  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  this  variety 
from  Iklessrs.  E.  J.  Evans  <t  Co.  We  have  before 
spoken  highly  of  it.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
reason  why  foreign  strawberries  were  once  in 
disrepute  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  bed  system.  With  good  cul- 
ture they  are  far  sup<?rior  to  the  American.  We 
suppose  Xapoleon  III  will  be  popular.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Messrs.  Evans'  description. 

Fruit  large  to  very  large,  irregular,  flattened, 
varying  from  oval  to  cockscomb-shaped  ;  color, 
handsome  rosy-red,  shading  to  darker  red  in  the 
film,  and  waxy-blush  in  the  shade;  flesh  of  snowy 
whiteness,  firm,  and  of  sprightly,  high  flavor, 
with  a  delicate  aroma  ;  the  plant  is  very  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  with  large,  dark-green  foliage, 
which  endures  the  sun  remarkably,  and  is  very 
productive,  in  some  localities  exceedinjr  even 
Wilson's  All3any ;  flowers  perfect.  In  season  it 
18  later  than  the  Wilson,  succeeding  it  and  con- 
tinuing long  in  bearinjx. 


Xew^  Foreign  Grapes  :— 

Golden  Ciia3Ipion  Grape.— This  grai>e  is  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Dalkeith.  : 
In  constitution  it  is  equal  to  the  Black  Ham- 
l>«rgh ;  it  sets  freely  under  the  same  treatment,  | 
rjix'us  earlier,  and  will  keep  in  condition,  when  '• 
ripe,  as  long  as  that  favorite  variety  ;  the  bun-  ' 
ches  are  large  and  well  shouldered,  berries  larger  j 


than  any  grape  known,  flavor  new  and  peculiar- 
ly rich.  A  visit  to  Dalkeith,  purposely  to  see 
this  grape,  has  confirmed  a  previous  impression 
that  it  is  in  every  resi)ect  first-class.  I  first  saw 
berries  of  it  two  years  since,  and  was  struck 
with  its  wonderful  size;  I  saw  it  again  last  year, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  proof  of  its  character 
this  season,  and  the  result  now  to  be  seen  at 
Dalkeith  fully  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  is 
everybody's  grape.  It  can  be  grown  anywhere, 
either  in  a  cool  vinery  or  in  the  early  house  ;  is 
as  free  and  hardy  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  fully 
equal  to  it  in  flavor,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  superb  bunches,  the  berries  being  unusually 
large,  and  the  bunches  close  and  well  formed. 
Compared  with  Auckland  Sweetwater  and  Golden 
Hamburg  under  the  same  treatment,  the  (Jolden 
Champion  is  the  best,  and  I  venture  to  predict 
that  very  soon  the  two  fu-st  named  and  others  of 
our  common  white  grapes  must  give  way  before 
it.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  point 
of  flavor  with  our  varieties  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Frontignans,  but  these  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat,  and  cannot  well  be 
done  without,  while  the  Golden  Champion  is  a 
hardy,  easily-done  grape,  which  can  be  grown 
readily  in  any  common  vinery,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  be  a  first-class  pot  variety  also.  I  am  afraid 
to  say  all  I  think  about  it,  lest  I  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  enthusiast;  at  the  same  time  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  and  the  Black  Hamburgh  will  be^the 
two  acknowledged  favorite  white  and  black 
grajK^s  for  general  use  throughout  the  land. 
Fine  as  it  is  just  now  at  Dalkeith,  it  will  be  seen 
much  finer  another  year.  I  say  this  because  I 
believe  in  the  grape,  just  as  much  as  I  believed 
in  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  another  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  seedlings,  from  the  beginning;  and 
examples  of  this,  as  seen  now  at  Dalkeith,  and 
other  places  I  could  name,  show  plainly  how 
hard  propagation  and  other  causes  should  make 
us  cautious  of  condemning  a  new  grajie  until 
ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  fairly  testing  it. 
—  William  Dean^  Shipley. 

Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat 
Grape  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cox,  at  Madresfield 
Court,  Great  Malvern,  from  Black  Alicante, 
crossed  by  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  Grape  resem- 
bles Alicante  somewhat  in  the  bunch,  in  the 
berry,  and  in  color  ;  but  is  superior  to  that  fine 
variety,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  free  setter,  and  pos- 
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Kcsscs  the  most  intense  Muscat  flavor,  combined 
with  extraordinary hisciousness.  Asa  late  grape 
it  is  especially  valuable,  Mr.  Cox  haviug  proved 


that  it  will  hang  for  months  after  ripening  with- 


out shrivelling. 


DOMESTIC    IKTELLIGENCE. 


Plants  Injured  in  Winter  by  Evapo- 
itATiox. — Our  contemporary,  the  Gardeners^ 
Monthh/,  in  noticing  the  destruction  of  many 
plants  by  the  last  severe  winter,  says,  "  if  any- 
thing be  wanted  to  teach  people  how  cold  kills 
plants,  the  past  winter  affords  the  material.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  frost  destro3'ed 
])lants  by  rupturing  the  sap  vessels.  The  cells 
were  believed  to  expand  and  burst  by  frozen  sap." 
"Some  years  ago,"  h(;  says,  "the  writer  attempted 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  In  i/otv //\s 
-Mdf/dzine^  at  thsit  time,  some  of  our  best  horti- 
culturists argued  the  ])oint.  We  endeavored  to 
satisfy  our  friends,  that  when  evaporation  went 
on  faster  than  the  roots  could  supply  moisture, 
the  i)lant  had  to  die.  Xo  theory  of  cell  bursting 
was  necessar}'.  Evaporation  is  excessive  in  cold 
weather — when  there  is  not  enough  moisture  to 
nil  the  cells, — when  it  goes  out  faster  than  it 
comes  in — they  die  ;  not  by  bursting,  but  by 
shrinking  away.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  will 
savi'  many  a  tender  tree  ;  and  a  review  of  the  past 
winter's  losses  must  convince  one  that  such  is 
the  fact." 

AV^e  need  only  refer  to  the  articles  alluded  to,  to 
show  our  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  frost. 
Additional  experience  has  not  materially  altered 
our  opinion.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  great  injury 
is  done  to  trees  by  evaporation — but  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fiict  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  injury. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  grajxi.  In  numerous 
localities  old  Isal)ella  vines  have  been  killed  to 
the  ground.  Now  if  this  is  merely  the  effect  of 
evai)oration,  how  comes  it  that  large  strong  old 
wood  is  split  open  in  numerous  places  V  Vines 
in  cold  graperies,  where  they  have  never  been 
injured,  have  l^een  killed  in  the  same  manner — 
l)y  splitting  ojxjn.  These  vines  were  laid  down 
and  protected  in  the  same  way  they  always  have 
been,  but  notwithstanding  this  they  have  been 
killed.  Could  excessive  evaporation  cause  the 
splitting  ojien? 

We  admit,  with  our  contemporary,  that  shelter 


from  high  winds  is  often  a  prevention  of  great 
injury  to  trees  and  plants.  A  single  evergreen, 
standing  alone,  where  the  wind  sweeps  around 
it,  is  sure  to  suffer  more  than  those  in  sheltered 
places ;  but  how  much  of  this  injury  is  due  to 
evaporation,  and  how  much  to  other  causes,  we 
are  unable  to  tell.  The  past  winter  was  severe 
on  many  evergreens,  which  have  been  uninjured 
for  several  years ;  but  we  find  those  in  sheltered 
positions,  in  many  instances,  injured  quite  as 
much  as  those  that  were  fully  exposed. 

The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  to  cultiva- 
tors, and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  exi)erimcnts 
fairly  made  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  either 
theory — that  of  excessive  evaporation — or  injury 
by  the  destruction  of  sap-vessels. — Iloveu'^s  Mojj. 


Pear  Blight.— Mr.  Meehan,  in  his  excellent 
paper  on  this  sul)ject  before  the  Pomological 
Convention,  in  your  city,  advised  allowing  the 
sod  to  grow  round  pear  trees  in  preference  to 
clean  cultivation,  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  endorse 
his  position  as  far  as  standard  trees  go  on  iKjar 
bottoms.  I  can  go  further  than  you,  and  cordi- 
ally endorse  it  in  treating  dwarf  trees  on  the 
quince.  Quite  a  nunil)er  of  years  ago,  in  inquir- 
ing of  one  of  the  Ixjst  pear  growers  I  ever  knew, 
the  secret  of  his  success,  he  said  it  consisted  in  a 
very  few  words, — let  the  grass  grow  all  around 
your  trees.  I  afterwards  found  in  some.horticul- 
tural  pajKir,  the  advice  given  by  one  of  the  New- 
ark, X.  J.,  cultivators,  in  addition  to  this,  always 
to  add  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure  round 
every  tree,  every  autumn.  Anxious  to  do  any- 
thing to  avert  the  terrible  slaughter  of  my  trees 
from  blight,  this  advice  was  carefully  followed, 
and  whether  it  was  etlieacious  or  not,  I  have 
never  lost  a  tree  since,  although  several  years 
have  elapsed.  If  I  dared  say  that  anything 
would  cure  pear  blight,  I  should  certainly  say 
that  this  would,  for  it  has  given  me  more  com- 
plete satisfaction  than  anything  of  the  sort  I 
have  ever  found  in  a  book  or  paoer,  or  tried 
before  or  since  this  trial. 


To  those  who  are  suffering  from  pear  blight, 
and  they  are  certainly  a  legion,  I  would  say, 
never  cultivate  the  ground  at  all,  particularly  for 
dwarf  trees,  add  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure 
every  fall,  and  keep  the  grass  cut  close  all  summer. 
My  success  with  this  has  more  than  satisfied  me, 
and  I  intend  filling  up  my  vacant  spaces  next 
spring,  ann  go  into  pear  raising  again.  I  prefer 
the  dwarf  sorts.  They  take  up  less  room,  bear 
earlier,  and  don't  hurt  your  feelings  quite  so 
much  when  they  succumb  to  their  invisible  but 
resistless  enemy  as  so  many  thousands  have  done, 
as  when  a  large  tree  perishes. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  growing  ever- 
greens among  pears  to  cure  blight.  I  have  given 
it  a  full  trial,  and  though  it  stands  to  reason  that 
they  Avould  greatly  ameliorate  the  rigor  of  the 
elimate,  success  has  not  been  very  encouraging- 
net  by  any  means  equal  to  the  other  treatment  as 
above  recommended.  In  twenty  years'  exj^erience 
of  growing  pears,  I  have  found  but  one  variety 
that  has  outlived  that  space  of  time  and  is  yet 
ureen  and  vigorous.— B.  T.,  in  Journal  of  Agri- 
cuUnre. 


will  peel,  split  the  bark  from  the  top  downwards, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half;  sharpen  the  graft  from 
one  side  only ;  let  the  slant  be  long,  so  that  it 
will  not  slip  out  when  pressed  by  the  string  ; 
raise  the  bark  as  in  budding,  and  insert  the  graft 
with  the  cut  side  next  to  the  wood  of  the  stump- 
tie  with  a  suitable  string,  and  wax,  all  air  and 
water  tight.  Let  there  be  a  strip  of  bark  half 
an  inch  wide  adhering  to  the  stump  between  the 
grafts.  Done  properly,  every  graft  will  live.— 
Wm.  P.  LiPriNCOTT,  Vernon,  Iowa,  in  Iowa 
Homestead. 


Fruit  in  Maryland.— The  Baltimore  Sun 
says  that  four  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  have, 
within  the  past  eighteen  months,  invested  over 
•"5l.'M),000  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
land  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  near  West- 
over  Station,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  Railroad,  a 
continuation  of  and  generally  called  the  Delaware 
Railroad  :  and  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Commercial 
has  Wn  shown  a  letter  from  (me  of  the  parties  : 
He  says  that  up  to  November  2Gth  last,  he  had 
planted  250  apple,  250  pear,  and  10,000  peach 
trees.  He  had  also  eet  out  10,000  blacklxjrry, 
-\<XI0  r;w*pl)erry,  and  27,000  strawberry  plants. 
He  purposed  planting  last  fall,  200  plum  and  100 
quince  trees.  A  neighbor  of  his  put  out  last 
fall  r>.'>,000  peach  trees,  and  will  go  largely  into 
the  cultivation  of  small  fruits.  At  the  next 
station  below,  another  gentleman  has  planted 
iiO,000  peach  trees,  1,000  pear  trees,  and  will 
also  engage  hrgely  in  trucking. 


Grafting  Old  Trees— New^  Way.— In  the 
JIouiMcad  of  the  18th  inst.,  is  an  article  from  the  i 
(f(rmantou:n  Telegraph  on  grafting  old  trees.     It  ' 
IS  recommended  to  split  the  stump  of  the  limb  i 
for  the  insertion  of  the  graft.     There  is  a  much 
')3tter  way  than  that.    Take  the  stump  of  a  limb; 
8  >y  six  inches  in  diam2ter  ;  then  when  the  bark  i 


Cherries.— At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  at  Cobden,  and  that  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  St.  Louis,  the 
general  impression  prevailed  that  the  Early  May 
Cherry  was  the  most  valuable  for  market  in  ail 
the  prairie  regions  ;  that  while  it  was  conceded 
that  other  cherries  might  flourish  more  or  less  in 
certain  localities,  yet  for  the  great  market  de- 
mand, the  supply  must  come  mainly  from  the 
orchard  of  the  Early  May. 

The  late  Kentish  and  large  English  Morello, 
come  also  highly  sjwken  of  for  cooking.  That  a 
better  table  cherry  than  the  Early  May  was  de- 
sirable, all  admitted,  but  to  find  one  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  prairie  orchards  in  the  list  ot 
sweet  cherries,  was  a  question  not  so  easily 
solved.  Mr.  Elliott  was  positive  that  we  could 
do  better  than  to  depend  on  the  Early  May,  and 
mentioned  the  Louis  Philippe  as  the  best  of  the 
sour  cherries.  We  have  not  seen  it,  nor  do  wc 
know  of  a  single  tree  of  this  variety  on  the  prai- 
ries. If  any  of  our  readers  have  it,  will  they  not 
tell  us  about  it.  It  should  certainly  have  an 
extensive  trial.  Mr.  Lyon  spoke  highly  of  it  in 
Michigan,  where  he  had  known  it  for  several 
years.  But  as  most  of  the  sweet  cherries  could 
be  grown  there,  it  had  not  been  very  widely 
disseminated.  Mr.  Elliott  also  recommended 
the  Heine  Ilortense,  Belle  Magnifique,  Kirtland's 
Morello,  and  Archduke  :  of  them  we  have  tried  all 
but  Kirtland's  Morello,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  with  them.  IIowever,in  all  cases  they  were 
worked  on  the  Mahaleband  Mazzard  Stocks.  We 
now  propose  to  give  them  a  further  trial  worked  on 
the  Morello.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  in- 
crease the  list  of  hardy  table  cherries  for  market. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  on  the  fruit  stands 
during  the  cherry  season  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  or  St.  Louis,  other  than  the  Early 
May  Cherry ;  and  even  this  has  been  sent  to 
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market  before  fully  ripe.  Now  that  we  have  a 
macliine  for  pittin<^  the  cherry,  this  fruit  will  be 
in  jrreat  demand,  both  for  canning  and  for  dry- 
ing. Thon;  is  little  danger  of  over-stocking  the 
market.  Let  us  not  stop  at  one  variety,  but  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  additions. — D., 
in  Prairie  Farmer. 


handsome  variety,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested. 


:MELorvs  AT  ViNELAND.— Lord  and  A\^ood 
made  the  first  shipment  of  watermelons   from 
A'ineland,  N.  J.,  on  August  10th.     They  shipped  | 
one  ton  to  Hill  &,  Tibl)ets,  Boston,  Mass.  i 

IXTERXAL  HeVENUE  DECISIONS. — The   fol- 1 
lowing  revenue  decisions  have  been  made  in  refe- 
rence to  producers  and  dealers  in  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  : 

Troducers  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  may 
sell  them  at  the  place  of  i)roduction  without 
thereby  incurring  liability  to  any  special  tax  ; 
and  neither  the  j)roducers  nor  their  authorized 
agents,  delivering  and  selling  such  trees  at 
wholesale,  t.  c,  to  parties  wlio  purchase  to  sell 
again,  at  places  other  than  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, should  be  required  to  pay  special  taxes  of 
any  kind  therefor.  (Sec.  70,  par.  32.)  This  last 
exemption  is  limited  strictly  to  the  persons,  the 
articles  and  the  manner  above  named. 


A  Good  Orciiat?d. — The  Maine  Farmer  says 
of  the  orchard  of  Wm.  I^mbard,  of  Augusta  : 

Upon  the  farm  is  an  orchard  of  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy  trees,  the  greater  part  of 
them  old,  but  kept  in  most  exc*ellent  condition. 
The  grass  is  kept  down  around  every  tree,  and 
the  soil  stirred  nearly  the  distance  to  which  the 
top  extends.  The  tives  are  also  mulched,  potato- 
tops,  corn-stalks,  refuse  straw,  &c.,  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  From  this  orchard  in  1<S<)5, 
$613  worth  of  fruit  was  sold,  and  this  year,  which 
is  not  a  Ijearing  year,  .^200  worth.  One  tree  of 
Tallman  Sweets  produced  six  barrels,  which  sold 
for  ^5  per  barrel. 


f«9 


Apples  for  Missoiiia.— -'J.  W.,"  of  Trot- 
wood,  asks  us  to  publish  a  list  of  fruits,  especi- 
ally ai)ples,  known  t(»  succeed  in  Missouri.  For 
sunnner.  Red  June,  Eaily  Harvest,  and  Eed 
Astrachan  ;  for  fall,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo, 
and  Fennsylvania  Red  Streak  ;  for  winter,  Wine- 
sap,  Rawle's  Janet,  and  Xew  York  Pippin.  The 
Hutchinson  Pippin  and  Fall  Bellflower,  of  .John- 
son County,  Mo.,  weknow  very  little  more  about 
than  *'J.  AV."  seems  to,  viz.,  that  their  local 
reputation  is  first-rate.  Our  friends  in  Johnson 
County  would  do  a  goml  thing  if  they  would  send 
some  of  their  fruit  drnvn  to  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural.  In  the  report  of  that  meet- 
ing, which  we  expect  to  publish,  "J.  AV."  will 
get  more  of  the  information  he  seeks.— St.  Louis 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Peaches.— Mk.  W.  Flago  in  Journal  of  Horh- 
oulture  thus  refers  to  two  little  known  varieties  : 
'"''Mafinum  lionum  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  pro- 
ductive sort,  but  hardly  of  first  quality,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  cxi)erience  of  one  season.     It  ri- 

l>e!ied     here     the     past     season    with    Morris 
AVhite." 

ir(uker''8  SeeiTling^  as  grown  at  ^Makanda  Jack- 
Son  County,  in  this  State,  is  an   excellent  and 


PEAcnES  IX  California.— A  correspondent 
of  the  Farmer  says  the  curl  prevails  so  Ixidly  in 
the  ix^ach,  that  there  will  be  little  fruit  theni 
(valley  of  the  Sacramento)  this  year. 

PiNUS  Edulis  proves  quite  hardy  at  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  E.  Hall,  of  JSIenard  Co.,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  Prarie  Farmer  conccniing  it : 

*'This  is  a  tree  of  rather  wide  range  in  that 
region.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high— 20  to  50  as  to 
locality.  The  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazlenut. 
Mr.  Bigelow  says  in  his  account  of  the  tree,  th:»t 
the  seeds  are  .sweet  and  edible  and  are  used  as 
an  article  of  trade,  by  the  New  Mexicans  of  the 
upper  Rio  Gninde,  with  those  1>elow,  about  EI 
Paso  ;  notwithstanding  its  terebinthinate  taste 
the  New  Mexicans  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  atlbrds 
in  those  i-cgions  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  Ix'an* 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  as  Gov.  Annys  says, 
would  l)e  excellent  food  for  swine ;  it  extends 
north  as  far  as  Pike's  Peak  in  latitudeliO^and  would 
probably  survive  the  wint<?rs  here,  and  if  so  will 
Ikj  a  fine  addition  to  our  coniferous  ornamentals 
in  the  Avay  of  variety.  It  has  no  particular 
claim  to  special  beauty ;  most  other  pines  arc 
of  finer  forms.  The  Mexicans  call  the  fruit 
Pmonef<.'>'> 

II.  H.  Clark  of  Albion,  also  says :  "It  will 
grow  well  in  this  climate,  but  never  can  attain 
great  size— not  over  thirty  feet  in  height.  It 
makes  a  fine  evergreen  and  the  fruit  is  nutritive, 
aixirient  and  diuretic." 


Catawha  Grapes.— A  gentleman  in  Western 
New  York  manures  his  g*al>o  vines  by  burying 
at  the  roots,  the  carcases  of  dead  cats.  A  decided 
Cat-awba  tlavor,  he  thinks,  is  thus  imparted  to 
the  grapes. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Varieties  in  German  Vineyards. — The  i 
kinds  of  grape  mostly  grown  in  these  great  vine- 
yards are  the  Reisling,  Traminer,  Gut  Edelen, 
Roland  Orleans,  Clever n,  Fleisch,  Oestreith 
From  the  lieisling  variety  are  made  those  wines 
so  celebrated  and  well  known  throughout  the 
world,  such  as  the  Johannisberger,  Steinberger, 
Ciitinet,  Raunthaler,  Berg,  Liebfraumilch,  and 
Marcobrunner.  Very  good  wines  are  also  made 
Ironi  the  Traminer.  The  Fleisch  is  a  red  grape; 
the  Clevern  a  reddish-purple  color,  but  is  more 
f;rowii  in  the  Palatinate  than  here.  The  Gut 
Edelen  and  Fleisch  have  very  thin  skins,  and 
are  only  used  as  table  grains.  The  Reisling 
Dover  produces  in  quantity  as  much  juice  as  any 
of  the  other  varieties,  but  it  brings  a  much  lar- 
ger price.  The  Oestreith  seems  to  Ijc  the  general 
favorite  (or  ordinary  wines,  and  from  this  grape 
is  made  most  of  the  sparkling  Hock  and  Moselle. 

Travels  on  the  Phine. 


Pears  in  England.- The  season  has  been 
very  hot  and  dry,  in  England.  Fruit  has  riiiened 
very  early.     The  Gardener^ a  Chronicle  says  : 

'As  a  proof  of  the  extreme  earliness  of  th 
present  season,  it  may  be  worth  while  noting 
that  Doyenne  d'Ete  Pears  at  Chiswick  are  falling 
from  the  trees,  quite  riixi  and  fully  grown,  this 
day  (July  1).  This  is  about  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual.  The  first  ripe  fruit  last  season  was  gath- 
ered on  the  1.3th  inst.  The  produce  of  this  year 
is  of  fair  average  quality,  but  somewhat  more 
nifaly  than  usual.  Other  fruits  are  advanced  in 
like  proportion.  Apples  are  falling  from  the 
trees  in  immense  quantities,  doubtless  through 
execssive  dryness  at  the  roots.  Fruit  crops  in 
general  this  season  will  probably  be  considerably 
under  the  average." 


Death  of  the  Discoverer  of  Wardian 
CAsp:s._Every  gardener  knows  the  "  Wardian 
Case,"  by  the  agency  of  which  living  plants  have 
been  introduced  after  half  circumnavigating  the 
^vorld,  and  which  had  defied  all  efforts  to  pre- 
serve them,  until  that  case  was  invented.  Its 
inventor,  Nathaniel  Bagshaw  Ward,  died  on  the 
4th  in*t.,  at  St.  Leonards,  aged  77.  He  had 
been  Master  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and 
«no  of  its  Examiners,  for  which  duty  he  was 
additionally  qualified  by  his  botanical  knowledge, 
lit-  was  also  a  FelloAv  of  the  Royal,  the  Linnean, 


and  other  scientific  societies,  and  for  forty  years 
vaccinator  to  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment. He  resided  successively  in  Wellclose 
Square,  and  Clapham,  and  in  his  houses  he  most 
strikingly  demonstrated  how  healthfully  plants 
may  be  cultivated  in  confined  spaces,  and  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  city.  He  published 
"Observations  on  the  Growth  of  Plants  in 
Closely-glazed  Cases." 


Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Grape. 
J.  Pearson^  in  Cottcu/e  Gardener,  says:  "When  I 
was  a  boy  I  remember  seeing  a  vine  which  was 
trained  across  three  houses  ;  it  was  in  flower  in 
one  house,  the  grapes  were  half  grown  in  the 
second,  and  quite  rii)c  in  the  third.  I  believe  it 
was  planted  in  the  middle  house  and  tmined 
right  and  left,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
nor  is  it  important.  These  flowers,  and  green 
and  ripe  grapes,  all  grew  on  one  root,  showing,  I 
think,  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
has  more  effect  on  a  growing  vine  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil. 


Begonias. — At  the  Royal  Botanic  Shaw,  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler  exhibited  a  fin©  group,  comprising 
Vanden  Ilecke,  Rex,  Duchesse  de  Brabant  (in 
the  way  of  Rex,  and  better),  Miranda,  Grandis, 
Splendida  argentea. — Mr.  Marcham,  gardener  to 
E.  Oates,  Esq.,  I  Ian  well,  presented  Madame 
Albert,  a  fine  giay  zone,  and  dark  green  star- 
like disc  ;  Secretary  Morren,  cold  silvery  gray, 
suffused  with  a  reddish  tinge,  the  edge  purplish 
red ;  (imndis,  a  fine,  bold,  broad  grayish  silver 
zone,  olive  margin  and  central  olive  stir ;  Vic- 
tor Ixjmoine,  remarkably  colored,  the  prevailing 
hue  a  hard,  cold,  metallic  gray,  with  grayish 
olive  disc,  overspread  with  silver  dots— anything 
or  anybody  would  freeze  in  front  of  it  on  the  hot- 
test day ;  Marshallii,  very  neat,  small,  striking, 
colors  bright,  consisting  of  silver  and  rich  green. 
There  was  another  without  a  name,  and  if  Mr. 
Marcham  will  forward  the  name,  we  shall  esteem 
the  favor,  as  it  happens  to  be  a  particularly  gootl 
one  ;  the  leaf  is  large,  the  disc  blackish  green, 
with  reddish  veins,  the  zone  narrow  and  broken, 
very  silvery,  the  margin  blackish  green. 


Fuchsia  coccinea  in  Native  AVoods.— Dr. 
Cunningham,  writing  from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan to  Dr.  Hooker,  says:  At  Port  Famine  he  saw 
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for  the  first  time  Fuchsia  coccinca  wild,  and  he 
thouj^ht  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  was  presented  by  these  })lants,  which 
were  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high  and  thick  with 
flowers. 


The  American  Agave.— The  following  is 
the  mode  adoi)ted  for  the  extraction  of  the  Juice 
of  the  Maguey  plant,  and  for  the  manufacturing 
from  it  of  puhjue,  which  denomination  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Mexico,  the  derivation  of  the  word  appearing  to 
l)e  totally  unknown  ;  the  beverage  Ixang  known 
under  the  denomination  of  ''neutli"  "in  the  time 
of  the  Aztec's."  So  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  a  small  concave  aperture  is  scooped 
out  by  means  of  a  keen-edged  knife  in  the  core 
of  the  plant,  which  is  usually  about  18  to  20 
centimetres  in  diameter,  and  this  aperture  is 
gently  scrai^d  round,  care  Ixiing  taken  that  no 
incision  Ikj  made  in  the  leaves  or  fibres  around 
it,  for  fear  of  imparting  a  bad  taste  to  the  Juice. 
This  oiKiration  i)roduce8  a  sediment,  tlirough 
which  the  Juice,  generally  known  under  the  tech- 
nical name  of  "aqua  miel,"  or  honey  water, 
exudes  from  the  grooves  of  the  plant,  wliich 
Juice  is  extracted  by  the  Maguey  laborer  ])y 
mcsins  of  an  elongated  gourd  formed  into  a  tul>e, 
the  air  in  which  i*  exhausted  by  suction,  and 
which  he  thrusts  into  the  incision  in  the  core  of 
the  plant,  stopping  the  ai)crturt;  at  one  end  with 
liis  linger,  and  emptying  its  cont<;nts  into  his 
"zurron,"  a  sort  of  impervious  sheepskin  bag 
inserted  in  a  net  and  strapi^d  to  his  back.  Each 
laborer  has  usually  the  care  of  from  50  to  (W 
l)lants,  from  whicli  he  extracts  from  about  110  to 
120  arrobas  of  honey  water  per  wei^k.  As  soon 
as  his  "zurron"i8  full,  he  carries  it  to  the"tinical" 
or  puhjue  manufactory,  very  commonly  return- 
ing to  each  plant  and  performing  the  same  opera- 
tion of  scooping  round  the  incision  and  exhaust- 
ing the  juice  it  contains  twice  in  the  day,  taking 
particular  care  to  cover  up  the  ajxirture  with 
leaves  and  stones,  lest  the  cattle,  dogs,  or  "cay- 
gottes,"  a  small  s^wcies  of  Jackal  which  infests 
the  country  in  large  numbers,  should  get  at  the 
Juice. 

"As  we  have  before  seen,  the  honey  water 
varies  in  quantity,  color,  and  quality,  according 
to  the  species  (variety)  of  the  plant,  the  produc- 
ing time  of  which  may  be  said  to  extend  on  an 
average  to  about  three  months,  although  some 
sorts  only  yield  juice  during  a  period  of  twenty 
days,  and  other  sorts  arc  so  exul>erant  that  they 


3'ield  it  during  six  months,  and  that  in  large 
quantities.  The  average  quantity  yielded  by 
each  plant,  one  with  another,  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  100  arrobas. 

"The  pulque  manufactories  of  the  different 
Maguey  plantations  consist  of  a  long  covered-in 
gallery,  well  ventilated,  and  containing  rows  of 
vats  made  of  ])ull()cks'  hides  stretched  over  a 
modern  framework,  and  smeared  over  with  lime 
on  the  outside,  into  which  the  honey  water  is 
emptied  so  soon  as  it  is  brought  in  from  the  i)lan- 
tations,  and  which,  in  about  thirty-six  hours 
begins  to  ferment,  casting  up  large  bubbles  of 
froth,  losing  its  pristine  transparent  color,  and 
assuming  a  milky  whitish  tint  which  it  perma- 
nently retains.  It  was  formerly  the  habit  to 
throw  lime,  or  a  plant  called  "Ocgractli"  into 
the  honey  water,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  fermentation  ;  but  now,  a  sm;ill  (luan- 
tity  of  "maduc  del  pulque,"  or  pulque  already 
manufactured,  is  poured  into  the  empty  vats, 
which  quickly  deposits  a  thick  and  whitish 
colored  sediment,  upon  which  the  new  Juice  or 
honey  water  is  thrown  in.  The  mixture  alter 
fermentation  being  ready  for  use,  is  then  sent  oflf 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  or  the  nearest 
market,  the  pulque  ?ery  commonly  undergoing 
a  considerable  dilution  of  water  by  the  way  at 
the  hands  of  the  carriers,  who  convey  it  in  sh«'ei>- 
skin  bags  upon  mules  or  donkeys.  The  quantity 
of  it  which  thus  annually  enters  the  City  of 
Mexico  alone  may  be  estimated  on  the  average 
to  be  about  2,00iJ,000  arrobas,  and  that  which 
enters  Puebla  to  Ix;  alx)ut  500,000  arrobas,  and 
the  cost  of  transport  alone  has  b(»en  calculatcnl, 
taking  the  approximate  average  of  1  real  as  that 
of  each  arroba,  to  represent  the  sum  of  312,000 
dollars  ;  not  less  than  20,0(X)  mules  and  donkevs 
laden  with  the  biiverage  entering  the  city  every 
month  by  the  gate  leading  to  the  Maguey  dis- 
tricts. To  the  quantity  paying  duty  must  also 
be  added  a  considerable  quantity  which  is  smug- 
gled in,  and  including  this  it  may  be  calculated 
that  about  50,(XJ0,0(K)  bottles  are  now  annually 
introduced  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  Humboldt 
having  fixed  the  number  at  44,0(X),000  ;  and  the 
amount  of  money  annually  expended  in  the 
drink,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  real  per  bottle,  to  be  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually. — Gardeners''  Chronicle. 
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2d,  3d  and  4th  inst.,  the  biddings  which  the 
auctioneer,  ^Ir.  Stevens,  of  King  Street,  Covent 
(harden,  obtained,  amounted  to  je2,824.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices  realized  : — Odon- 
toglossum  nfcvium  majus  was  knocked  down  to 
Hes-isrs.  Veitch  for  .€55,  and  the  same  firm  pur- 
chased a  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium  eburneum  for 
i'lo  lO.N-.;  one  of  Aerides  Schroderi  for  i!30;  Den- 
(Irocliiluin  filiforme,  i!5  10s.;  and  Saccolabium 
fruttatum  giganteum,  i:72  9.s.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Ilolloway,  was  likewise  an  extensive  buyer, 
giving  for  Aerides  nobile,  £13;  Oncidium  Lan- 
ceainun,  .£*0*(j.s\;  Cojlogyne  pandurata,  X'T  10s.; 
Anguioa  lluckeri,  .£'8;  Angrwcum  caudatum, 
£17;  riialfenopsis  grandiflora,  ilO;  Aerides  odo- 
ratmn  purpurascens  and  Lajlia  gigantea,  £14 
each;  CypriiK>dium  barbatum  giganteum,  £10 
\i)s.\  lijelia  elegans,  £19;  and  Cattleya  Mossioe 
magnifica,  £20.  Among  private  buyers,  S.  Men- 
del, Esq.,  who  was  an  extensive  purchaser,  gave 
for  a  young  plant  of  Vanda  Lowii,  £23;  for  a 
tine  Aerides  Fieldingii,  £34;  Saccolabium  pra;- 
morsuin,  £10;  Lajlia  elegans,  £13;  Aerides  Lin- 
dleyanum,  £11  ll.s\;  Dendrobium  Falconeri, 
i'24;  Aerides  Farmed,  £17C.s.;  Aerides  Schro- 
deri, £15;  A.  cylindricum,  £17;  Cattleya  labiata 
purpurea,  £31  10s.;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum, 
a  superb  specimen,  £40;  S.  retusum,  £23  2s.;  S. 
pneniorsum,  £13;  and  Cypripedium  caudatum 
giganteum,  £14.— io/irlou  JoMr/iaZo/7/o/-</cM?<jo-c. 


Prices  of  Orchids,— At  the  sale  of  Orchids 
forming  the  collection  of  the  late  .T.  A.  Turner, 
Esq.,  of  Pendlebury  House,  Manchester,  on  the 


On-  the  Palm  Trees  of  Old  Calahar.— 
Extracted  from  the  MS.  Journals  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  ( irant  Milne.  By  Mr.  Sadler.  The  Ata  ukot 
Wine  Palm  or  common  Mimbo,  is  apparently 
an  undescribed  species  of  Raphia.  It  yields  a 
very  pleasant  beverage,  which  is  much  appreci- 
ated by  all  classes  of  people  who  have  the  fortune, 
or  rather  misfortune,  to  touch  the  AVestern  shores 
of  Africa.  It  has  b<;en  cultivated  by  the  natives 
forages,  for  its  watery  fountain.  The  trees  are 
gciurally  seven  years  old  before  they  are  tapped. 
At  this  age  they  are  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height. 
The  natives  ascend  the  trees,  and  pierce  a  hole 
to  the  centre  of  the  stem  immediately  below  the 
growing  point ;  a  small  pipe  is  then  inserted  into 
the  hole  and  led  into  a  vessel  which  is  fixed  to 
the  tree.  In  this  way  it  is  d/ained  from  time  to 
time,  which  causes  the  tree  to  die,  and  it  is  then 
cut  down  to  make  room  for  others.  The  mimbo 
tlirives  best  in  damp  situations,  and  such  locali- 
ties are  generally  chosen  for  its  cultivation  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  seen  avenues  of  mimbo 


trees  on  high  sandy  places  leading  to  towns.  The 
people  employed  to  tap  the  mimbo  are  Ebebo 
slaves,  which  are  purchased  by  kings  and  chiefs 
at  public  slave  marts.  The  Calabarians  are  not 
a  climbing  race.  The  £l)eboes  are  in  practice 
superior  in  the  art  of  "speeling."  The  liquid, 
when  taken  from  the  tree,  has  somewhat  the 
color  of  cream,  and  has  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste. 
This  only  lasts  a  few  hours,  when  it  becomes 
tartish.  The  natives  have  certain  barks  which 
they  bruise  and  mix  with  the  liquid,  which  ren- 
ders it  intoxicating.  It  is  sold  in  the  public 
markets;  and  in  the  Ebebo  country  there  are 
mimbo  public  houses,  similar  to  our  beer  shops. 
It  is  used  by  the  missionaries'  wives  for  making 
bread,  being  very  subject  to  fermentation;  the 
bread  made  with  it  is  excellent.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  split  up  into  threads  and 
made  into  fine  bags.  2.  The  lya,  or  Pamboo 
Palms,  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus 
(Raphia).  Its  petioles  are  used  for  house  build- 
ing at  Calabar,  and  all  along  the  coast.  These 
]x;tioles  are  generally  from  20  to  30  feet  long. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  last  named  species.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  from  50  to  GO  feet  high.  In  the 
Uwet  country  the  natives  do  not  cultivate  the 
Wine  Palm,  consequently  they  tap  the  J^amboo; 
but  the  wine  is  strong  and  harsh  and  unpleasant, 
and  is  very  intoxicating.  I  once  saw  the  king  of 
Uwet  as  tipsy  from  its  effects  as  any  man  under 
the  inrtuence  of  brandy.  The  inland  kings  and 
chiefs  indulge  themselves  to  excess  in  drinking 
]5amboo  wine,  and  consequently  are  always  in  a 
state  of  stupidity.  The  tree  is  tapiw^l  in  the  same 
way  as  the  mimbo,  at  the  base  of  the  growing 
point.  In  the  Qua  country,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Qua  mountains,  they  use  the  wine  of  the  Oil 
Palm  (Elais  guineensis),  which  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Pamboo,  being  much  harsher  and  stronger. 
In  this  case  the  trees  are  tapped  about  two  feet 
from  tlie  ground,  in  the  same  way  as  already  de- 
scribed. I  never  saw  any  of  the  natives  intoxi- 
cated by  this  wretched  fruit,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  can  supply  ingredients  to  it  for  this 
purpose.  Another  species  is  the  Afea  oku  ukot, 
or  the  white  rod  mimbo.  The  petioles  of  this 
Palm  are  white,  while  that  of  the  Ata  ukot  are 
red.  Its  wine  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Ata  ukot.  The  scales  of  the  fruit  are,  however, 
much  thicker  than  those  of  that  species  and  the 
Bamboo.  The  Idim  ibum  is  pjirhaps  the  most 
important  Palm  of  all  at  Calabar.  Idim  signifies 
water,  aud  ibuui  great.    It  occurs  on  the  banks 
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of  the  main  ])rancliofthe  Calabar  river,  but  con- 
fined to  the  district  of  Ikoriofiong.  The  quanti- 
ty of  wine  which  this  plant  produces  is  astonish- 
ing. An  ordinary  tree  will  yield  a  puncheon  of 
a  most  delicious  beverage,  which  is  deservedly  a 
great  fjivorito  with  the  people.  In  color  it  re- 
sembles cream,  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities 
at  the  mimbo  public  houses.  When  the  tree  is 
once  tapped  it  invariably  bleeds  itself  to  death. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  common  miml)o  ;  it  can 
be  tapped  from  time  to  time  tdl  the  lUiid  is  ex- 
liaustcd,  and  then  it  dies. 

Such  is  also  the  case  with  Idim  ibum,  the  lya 
or   Bamboo,  the   Afea  oku   ukot,   and   the  Oil 
Talm.     The  last  of  this  class  of  Palms,  belong- 
ing to  l?aphia,  met  with  at  Calabar,  is  the  lya 
asiakia  nditto,    which  signifies  children.      The 
base  of  the  fruit  is  surrounded  by  numerous  scales 
similar  to  those  produced  at  the  base  of  bulbifer- 
ous  plants— these  are  called  by  the  natives  chil- 
dren.    This  ]\alm  is  not  common.      Another 
nearly  allied  species  which  is  plentiful  upon  the 
Bouth  coast,  sends  up  numerous  shoots,    similar 
to  the  plantain,  covering  a  great  space  of  ground. 
On  (he  south  coast  a  species  of  Date  is  abundant 
on  the  sea  shore,  but  not  inland.     The  fruit  is 
small,  and  of  an  oval  shape.     In  taste  the  pulp 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Date  of  commerce.     Its 
foliagci  also  resembles  that  of  the  common  Date, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it  were  it  not 
for  the  fruit.     A  fan  Palm  is  plentiful  at  Citia 
Camma,  l)ut  I  have  not   seen   the   i)lant,  never 
luiving  Ixcn  so  far  south.     Captain  Kirkwood 
lias  two  i)lants  raised  from  seed  collected  at  Citia 
Camma,  wiicre  he  states  it  is  abundant. — Vro- 
cecdhujH  Bol.  Soc.  Edinhurg. 


the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  now  being  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Kemp.     Shiel  Park,  named  after  a  meml)er 
of  the  Council,  has  been  completed ;  and  then 
follow  on  the  east  the  Newsham   House  Park, 
the  Wavertree  Park,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
To  the  south-east  is  the  Prince's  Park,  provided 
by  the  muniticence  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  V.  Yates ; 
and  near  this  comes  in  the  Sefton  Park,  the  com- 
petition of  designs  for  laying  out  which  we  have 
recently  noticed.     Our  contemporary,  the  Jhtil- 
der,  has  published  a  good  birds-eye  view  of  the 
proposed    arrangements     for    this    latter,    and 
sketches   of  some  of  the  residences  and  other 
erections,  which  seem  commodious  and  tasteful. 
Ot  the  400  acres  of  which  the  Park  consists,  113 
are  devoted  to  building  sites  ;  10  to  a  Botanical 
Garden,  14  to  water,  and  04  to  roads  and  drives, 
leaving  100  to  be  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks, 
&c.     The  staking  out  of  the  roads  and  drives  is 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with.     We  notice  that 
our  contemporary,  liku  many  others  perhaps  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  called  "gardening"  and 
"landscaix)  gardening,"   for  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Nestield,  to  whom  the  competition  designs  were 
referred,    as    *'  the    distinguished   metropolitan 
I  gardener"— a  title  under  which,  we  approluml, 
he  would  fail  to  recognize  himself.     The  truth  is 
I  that  gardening  and  landscape  gardening,  thouuh 
I  occasionally  and  to  varying  degrees  carried  out 
I  by  the  same  individual,  arc  really  and  essentially 
'  distinct,  the  one  being  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
i  plants  for  use  or  ornament,  the  otlier  entirely  to 
'  the  creati(m  of  tasteful  and  beiiutiful  scenery— in 
a  word,  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground,  and 


Gardener's  and  Estate  Servants  in 
England.— The  quantity  looking  for  jdaces  is 
enormous.  The  following  advertisement  apix'ared 
in  the  JialJii  Tdcfjraph  and  Lln}jd''s  ATetcs, 
London,  un«ler  the  head  "Wanted:" — 

''  I^otlge  Keep<'r.  AVages  30s.  A  married  man — 
small  family  not  objected  to — good  character 
indispensable. — Enclose  stamp  to  B.  C,  Post 
Office,  Chichester.  1500  letters  were  received  in 
resi)onse. 


the    arrangement    of   the 


living 


material"?   by 


which  it  is  decorated,  which  latter  it  is  the  gar- 
dener's business  to  tend  Avith  a  loving  hand.— 
Gardener'' s  Chronicle. 


English  Parks. — Liverpool  is  well  provided 
with  Public  Parks,  the  Corporation  having 
adopted  arrangements  by  which  the  town  has 
been  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  these  health- 
recruiting  spots.  At  the  extreme  north  is  the 
Stanley  Park,  100  acres  in  extent,  purchased  of 


Grape    Bloom.— What    is    this?     Whence 
comes  it— from  the  substance  of  the  Graiw  inside. 
or  is  it  iormed   on  the   outside  ?    Has  it  any 
'  flavor  ?    Is  it  any  test  of  quality  ?    Is  it  a  secre- 
tion or  a  parasite  ?    Does  it  tend  to  keep  or  de- 
compose fruit  ?     AVhat  influence  has  aqueous 
vapor,  or  heat  or  cold,   on   its   formation?    Is 
there  any  known   reason  for  its  varied  colors. 
Beta.     [The  bloom  is  a  secretion  or  exudation, 
of  a  waxy  nature,  formed   in  the  cells  of  the 
I  epidermis  covering  the  berry.      AVc   should  1h' 
;  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  i)ra<'ti- 
j  cal  correspondents  on  the  other  questions  raised 
i  in  this  letter.] — Gardemr^s  Chronicle. 


Alhizzia  Antiielmintica— a  new^  Vermi- 
puoe.— AVars,  with  all  their  evils,  are  usually 
productive  of  some  new  scientific  truths.  The 
Enirlish  expedition  to  Abyssinia  found  the  native 
scourged  by  a  terrible  worm  called  Taenia  Solium. 
]5ut  the  Bark  of  the  Albizzia,  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  honey  or  oil,  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
four  ounces,  was  found  to  be  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful specific.  The  natives  cad  the  plant  Bes- 
sana,  and  it  belongs  nearly  to  acacia,  from  a 
gpccies  of  which  the  gum  arable  is  formed. 


Tt^ssack  GRASS.-This  famous  grass  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  [Montevideo,  which  a  few  years  ago 
excited  so  much  attention  in  Euro[)e,  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, in  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Hooker,  says, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  extirpated,  it  having 
Ijcen  destroyed  in  most  parts  of  the  island  (Falk- 
land) by  the  cattle,  which  eat  it  and  trample  it 
down  in  order  to  get  at  the  sweet,  esculent  base 
of  tiie  stem,  and  that  it  is  now  almost  exclusive- 
ly limited  to  the  small  islands  and  low  rocky 
points  close  to  the  sea.  ' 


The  Dragon  Tree. — The  giant  specimen  of 
the  J),nru'na  Draco  growing  at  Orotova,  in  the 
island  of  TenerifVe,  was  destroyed  last  autunm  in 
a  gale  of  wind.  This  tree  was  first  brought  into 
general  notice  by  Humboldt,  about  00  years  ago, 
when  he  computed  it  to  be  0,000  years  old. 

The  intended  sale  of  the  Chateau  Lafittc  vine- 
yards has  set  the  i^eople  gossipping  on  wine,  and 
the  following  facts  are  related  in  contradiction  of 
the  proverb  that  wine  improves  by  keeping.  M. 
de  St.  Arnaud  states  that  he  was  on  a  visit  in 
1S34  to  Chateau  Lafitte,  when  claret  of  1798,  a 
vintjigc  held  in  high  repute  during  the  Directory, 
and  which  was  dmnk  as  late  as  1830,  was  put 
on  the  table.  Its  flavor  was  almost  gone  and 
the  wine  was  pronounced  worthless.  A  speci- 
men of  the  famous  comet  year  rf  1811.  was  decla- 
red to  be  degenerated,  but  still  was  drinkable. 

The  wine  2*ar  excellence  which  was  pronounced 
ixrfeet  was  some  of  1810,  which  had  been  ten 
years  in  wood  and  five  years  in  bottle— therefore  in 
1834  it  was  fifteen  years  old.  This,  it  appears, 
IS  the  precise  age  at  which  sui^rior  claret  should 
be  drank. 


Pelargonium  peltatum  elegans,  was  the  seed  pa- 
rent: the  pollen  parent,  an  intense  scarlet-flower- 
ing zonal  variety,  named  Banner.  For  IG  years 
Mr.  Wills  had  labored  to  effect  this  cross,  and 
had  operated  on  many  tiiousands  of  flowers 
without  success,  until  within  two  years.  The 
hybrids  partake  of  the  Ivy-leaved  habit,  but  are 
much  more  compact  in  growth,  with  firm  stout 
leaves,  while  the  flowers,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
bright  magenta  hue,  have  also  improved  in  shape 
and  substance.  Mr.  Wills  is  still  further  opera- 
ting on  the  new  forms  he  has  created,  and  hoi^es 
to  obtain  a  distinct  class  of  Pelargoniums. — Cot- 
tage Gardener. 


New  Ivy  Leaved  Pelargoniums. — Some 
new  hybrids  of  an  interesting  character  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  AVills,  of  the  Ashburnham  Park 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  The  mauve-colored  Ivy-leaved 


Hybrid  Trop.eolums.— The  first  attempt 

was  made  by  crossing  the  old  T.   Lobbianum 

Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  with  a  good  form  of  the 

ordinary  Tom  Thumb  scarlet.      Some  plants  of 

this  popular  variety    occasionally    come    more 

compact  in  the  habit  than  is  usually  seen,  and 
there  is  sometimes  allied  with  this  a  greater 

preponderance  of  scarlet  over  orange  in  the  flow- 
ers. From  the  first  experiment  in  cross-breeding 
came  T.  compactum  coccineum,  which  showed 
a  manifest  contraction  of  the  habit  of  the  ono 
parent,  and  a  greater  infusion  of  scarlet  into  the 
flowers  of  the  Lobbianum  parent.  The  color  of 
flowers  *is  a  very  rich  hue,  and  they  also  retain- 
ed the  Lobbianum  shape.  By  crossing  the  new 
variety  with  a  yellow  flowering  seedling,  T. 
compactum  luteum  was  produced,   thci  flowers 

being  yellow  and  spotted  with  pale  amber.    This 

was  a  weakly  growing  variety,  though  it  flower- 
e<l  profusely,  but  it  required  greater  vigor  in  the 
habit.  With  this  also  came  a  seedling  jjosessing 
a  shade  of  crimson  deeper  and  richer  than  any 
forn\  of  the  crimson  Tom  Thumb  that  had  lx?en 
seen.     This  proved  a  useful  variety  to  seed  from. 

The  next  batch  of  seedlings  produced  several 
varieties  of  considerable  promise,  a  few  of  which 
were  distributed  during  the  past  spring.  The  more 
noticeable  were  Luteum-improved,  a  consideablc 
advance  on  Luteum.  the  habit  much  stronger, 
the  flowers  larger,  the  color  golden  yellow,  the 
spots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  crimson,  on 
the  upixjr  part  amber.  This  is  a  very  striking 
effective  kind  for  ribbon  borders. 

King  of  Spots,  bright  yellow  with  bright  amber 
spots,  dwarf-growing  and  very  free  blooming;  in 
damp  and  sunless  weather  the  flowers  will  come 
heavily  suflfused  with  amber,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unattractive  in  that  character  ;  King  of 
Scarlets,  a  somewhat  dullish  hue  of  cerise  scar- 
let, a  very  dwarf-growing  variety  that  blooms 
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rohisL'ly,  and  is  very  suitable  for  small  beds ; 
.Scariul  (u*ni,  in  (liaiacter  very  like  tbe  foregoing, 
])ut  haviiii;  more  orange,  but  a  very  indillerent 
grow<  r  ;  the  c  lor  is  very  bright,  and  it  also 
blooms  tr(tly.  ]}oth  of  these  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Lo]>bianum  v.arieties  in  regard  to  the 
])uild  of  lh(5  (lowers  rather  than  to  the  Tom 
Thumb  <  haraeter,  like  Luteum-improved,  King 
of  Spots,  and  others  ;  and  they  appear  in  conse- 
quenec,  a})i)arently  to  lack  vigor  of  constitution. 
Another  variety,  named  The  Moor,  is  of  a  very 
compact  habit,  but  yet  robust  growing ;  the 
color  rich  vtilvety  maroon  of  a  bright  shade,  the 
upiMjr  part  of  the  throat  pencilled  with  black. 
The  color  is  very  showy,  but  this,  and  King  of 
Spots  also,  buries  its  flowers  as  it  were  Ix^'ueath 
the  surrounding  leaves  to  a  great  extent.  Mr. 
Georg*'  has  readily  acknowledged  this  defect, 
and  his  seedlings  of  the  present  year  actually 
show  consi<lerable  improvement  in  this  respect. 
From  a  goodly  umlxin  of  theser  Mr.  George 
8ele(;tt'<l  the  following,  the  most  of  which  will 
probably  he  si'ut  out  next  spring  :  Orange  Per 
fection,  rich  bright  orange,  very  sliowy,  habit 
compact  and  dwarf,  and  free  blooming :  a 
striking  shade  of  color  for  bedding  purposes.  A 
bright  crimson  scarlet,  as  yet  unnana-d  ;  this 
Mr.  (i.  Smith,  of  Islington  will  distribut*; ;  it  is  a 
good  strong  growing  and  yet  comi)act  variety, 
very  free  l)looming,  but  on  the  seedling  plants 
the  tlowers  .show   a  tendency  to  come  crumpled. 

Le  Grand  ;  this  I  take  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  foregoing,  though  the  hue  of  the  color 
plainl}'  dillcrs,  as  it  has  more  orange  an<l  less  of 
crimson,  and  there  is  the  i)resence  also  of  a 
strong  dash  of  purple  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
very  smooth,  atid  the  habit  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. This  is  the  best  variety  yet  niised  by 
Mr.  (ieorge. 

Scarlet  Perfection  is  in  the  way  of  Le  (J rand, 
though  there  is  a  clearly  jXirceptible  dlflerence  in 
the  hue  of  color ;  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  it 
is  an  astonishingly  free  bloomer,  and  very 
showy. — Report  of  Geouge's  experiments  in 
Oanltnc  rs''  Chronicle, 


TiiuEE  New  European  Strawberuies.— 
Mr.  D.  Jonghe  says  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle. 
To  some  of  my  best  seedlings  I  gave  tlie  name 
President  AVilder,  to  another  Charles  Downing, 
and  to  a  third  Ferdinand  Gloede. 

Of  the  lirst  of  these  three,  in  1807,  I  wrote  as 
follows  : — *'  In  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  of  the 
fruits  the  growth  and  development  of  this  varie- 


ty oftcr  greater  consistency  than  in  La  Coii- 
stante  ;  its  constitution  is  hardy  in  all  seasons. 
The  hairs  on  its  surface  are  rather  inconspicuous, 
and  all  directed  upwards  {direction  ai^rciisiondk,) 
a  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked."  The 
fruit  is  nearly  conical,  but  when  full  sized  it  be- 
comes more  oval.  The  seeds  are  abundant  and 
rather  large,  arranged  in  symmetrical  order  on 
the  surface.  The  skin  is  of  a  deep  cherrv  color, 
very  shining,  like  that  of  a  chestnut.  The  Iksh 
is  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  brisk  and  rehve  flavor. 
The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  of  IJoston,  known  for  half  a  century  as  a 
promoter  of  horticulture  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  eighteen  yeai^s  President  of  a  Pomolog- 
ical  Committee.  The  fruit  in  question  is  a  line 
type  of  Strawl)erry,  and,  so  far  as  habit  of  plant 
and  beauty  of  berries  are  concerned,  eclipses  La 
Constante.  A  plate  of  the  fruit  produces  a 
splendid  eflect,  either  Jon  the  dessert-table  or  at 

an  exhil)ition. 

The  second  of  our  select  varieties  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  whose  name  is  gen- 
erally known  from  his  having  published  the 
work  of  his  brother,  A.  J.  Downing,  revised, 
corrected,  and  completed,  under  the  title, 
'■'■  Fruits  and  Fruit-trees  cultivated  in  America.  " 
Here  are  the  remarks  relating  to  this  Straw- 
berry : — "  There  is  considerable  firmness  in  the 
leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks  ;  the  runners  {JiJds 
dcs  tolons)  are  likewise  sliort  and  firm.  The 
plant  has  a  compact  habit.  Its  constitution  is 
hardy  in  all  seasons.  The  divisions  of  the  leaves 
are  broad,  flat,  deeply  serrated,  of  a  deep  some- 
what dull  green  color,  like  those  of  the  parent 
l)lant.  The  hairs  are  not  numerous,  and  spread 
horizontally.  The  fruit  is  abundant,  larger, 
and  of  a  regular  rounded  conical  form.  In  color 
it  is  usually  of  a  i)ale  cherry  tint,  not  very  shiny. 
The  seeds,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  are  on  the 
surface  (not  imbedded).  The  flesh  is  white,  a 
little  flesh-colored,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous, 
and  with  a  very  delicate  arriere  yout.  In  this 
last  particular  this  variety  will  perhaps  be  the 
best  of  the  series.  " 

The  third  variety  is  dedicated  to  M.  Gloede, 
now  of  IJeauvais,  well-known  for  his  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  and  for  the 
eftbrts  he  has  made  to  distribute  the  best  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.  The  varietj-^  is  in  every  re- 
spect an  improvement  upon  its  parent.  It  has 
more  vigor,  with  as  much  firmness  in  the  leaf 
and  fruit  stalks.  The  leaf,  of  a  deep  green  color 
and  shining  surface,   is  large,   its  lobes  rounded 


with  broad  and  deep  serratures.  The  hairs  are 
very  abundant,  and  spread  horizontally.  The 
lioral  scape,  very  firm,  about  5  or  (3  centimetres 
long,  is  developed  upon  a  yearling  plant,  and 
l)ears  seven  to  nine  flowers,  which  set  well  as 
soon  as  the  corolla  opens.  The  fruits,  at  first 
conical,  become  round,  and  subsequently  elon- 
gated. As  soon  as  the  bcirries  have  attained 
half  their  dimensions  they  assume  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  AVhen  ripe  the  color  is  of  a  deep 
shiny  red.  The  seeds  are  abundant,  and  placed 
in  pits,  so  as  to  be  almost  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  fruit,  and  are  of  a  clear  coflee  color.  The 
fruit,  which  is  generally  large,  has  the  flesh 
compact,  white,  filled  with  sugary  vinous  juice, 
with  a  brisk  arriere  (jout. 
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Styles  of  Bouquets.— Covent  Garden  bou- 
quets are  usually  made  with  one  grand  centre 
(lower.  The  makers  tie  a  long  piece  of  thread 
to  the  stem  of  this  flower,  and  then  fix  all  the 
other  tlowers  around  it  in  circles,  or  they  use  sin- 
gle stemless  flowers  and  wire,  mixed  with  moss, 
according  to  the  Parisian  fjishion  ;  but  Spanish 
rushes  are  the  best— they  are  much  sui^crior  to 
wire. 

The  rush  most  in  request  among  French  flow- 
er girls  is  a  species  of  Juncus,  remarkable  for  its 
closeness;  it  is  tough,  when  dried,  and  quite 
stitr.  All  these  rushes  come  from  Spain,  and 
with  them  and  stalkless  blossoms  a  bouquet- 
maker  will  in  a  very  lew  moments  construct  a 
pretty  nosegay.  Say  lilac  is  the  flower  about  to 
l>e  arranged :  Take  a  rush,  double  it,  put  the 
tlowers  at  the  point  of  doubling  and  secure  it 
with  thread ;  then  give  it  a  necklace  of  moss, 
fastened  by  the  same,  and  turn  the  thread  round 
the  rush,  fasten  it  oft;  and  dip  the  so  ornament- 
ed stalk  in  water. 

^  The  moist  moss  will  keep  the  flower  fresh. 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  other  blossoms 
until  you  get  all  the  colors  you  require,  then 
wud  them  all  together,  and  few  persons  will 
I'Hagine  that  your  exquisite  bouquet  is  comj)©- 
sed  of  rt,)wers  which  an  ordinary  English  flower 
girl  would  have  thrown  under  her  board.  One  ad- 
vantage in  these  rush  made  bouquets  is  that  the 
stem  is  so  fine.  You  get  a  large  bouquet,  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  handle  to  it  about  the  i 
size  of  your  finger ;  were  the  flowers  on  their 

own  hook  or  handle   the  aflair  would  be  very 
bulky.  ^ 

Every  person  vrho  attempts  to  fix  a  bouquet 


ought  to  have  an  eye  for  color.  It  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  those  colors  called  "complimen- 
tary, "  look  better  than  the  ones  said  to  "har- 
monize "  with  each  other  do,  in  a  nosegay;  so 
place  blues  with  the  orange,  and  yellows  with 
the  violet;  let  white  divide  disaffected  hues 
and  above  all  things  give  to  whites  and  reds  lots 
of  foliage. 

The  following  is  a  good  rule  tor  finding  the 
contrast  of  any  color  :  "  Cut  out  a  circular^iiece 
of  the  petal  of  any  flower  and  put  it  on  white 
paper,  look  at  it  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds  with 
one  eye,  then  look  oft"  the  color  on  a  white  piece 
of  paper  and  you  will  see  a  bright  ring  of  another 
color  ;  that  ring  or  circle  is  the  riglit  complimen- 
tary color  or  contrast  to  the  color  in  the  i^tal. 

lied  will  harmonize  with  orange,  but  green  is 
the  contrast  to  red;  a  rose  surrounded  with 
moss  or  leaves  looks  better  than  it  would  placed 
next  to  a  yellow  calceolaria.  Follow  "  nature  " 
as  closely  as  possible  in  yonr  arrangement  of 
colors,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good 
effect.  Study  nature's  blending,  and  copy  it 
when  you  make  np  your  bouquets.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  fair  girl  wlio  understood  color  in  an 
orange  dress,  or  a  dark  one  in  blue  ?  I  feel  quite 
vexed  at  times  to  witness  the  entire  disreg;ird  of 
color  sliown  by  some  women,  and  more  especial- 
ly to  see  how  they  carry  the  most  unsuitable 
bouquets— why,  the  bouquets  ought  to  match  the 
dress. 

A  Camellia  alba  is  a  nice  centre  flower  for  a 
bouquet  encircled  with  heliotropes,  red  rosebuds, 
white  heath  and  blue  violets.  The  following  is 
the  arrangement  for  a  "  winter  "  Paris  nosegay  ; 
Centre  Camellia  :  1st  circle,  beliotroi>e»  ;  2d°  red 
rosebuds  half  open  ;  3d,  white  heath,  in  spikes  : 
4th,  red  pinks  ;  .jth,  blue  violets  ;  6th,  red  rose- 
buds again  ;  and  7th,  white  heath,  in  spikes. 

The  French  six-quartered  bouquets,  which 
were  fashionable  some  years  since,  were  made 
in  two  colors,  and  were  very  formal.  Fern 
leaves,  parsley,  and  carrot  leaves  are  very  large- 
ly used  in  France  ;  they  are  elegant  and  grace- 
ful looking,  and  that  is  the  chief  point,  and  not 
tlie  costliness  of  the  things ;  but  parsley  has  one 
objectionable  quality,  it  has  a  strong,  and  to 
some  people,  disagreeable  smell. 

Some  bouquets  are  made  made  by  enclosing 
the  large  flowers  in  a  circle  of  small  ones.  Take 
for  instance,  a  white  rose  and  secure,  with  rush 
and  string,  a  circle  of  blue  Gentiana  acaulis 
around  it,  then  take  another  white  flower,  anl 
encircle  it  with  pink  blossoms,   a  third  with  red 
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a  fourth  with  yellow,  and  so  on,  taking  care 
when  you  put  all  the  centres  together  in  your 
bouquet  that  you  do  not  disarrange  the  diflerent 


circles.     I  do  not  like  this  style  any  more  than 

I  do  the  six  quartered— they   are  both  formal 

Enyllah  Paper* 


Mt  €nrAtMv'^ 


HORTICULTURAL   NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA   ITOllTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Meeting  July  21st. 

This  was  rather  above  the  average  of  interest 
for  our  Julv  show,  which  is  usually  dull.  The 
best  collection  of  plants  in  pots  was  awarded  to 
.James  McDonald,  gardener  to  Matthew  ]iaird, 
Es(i.;  second  b(!st  to  Donald  McC^ueen,  gardener 
to  Joshua  Longstreth.  There  were  the  usual 
well  grown  siK-cimens  of  these  exhibitors,  hut 
contained  nothing  new.  IJest  Hanging  liaskets 
and  best  collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  to  Gebhard 
1  luster,  gardener  to  J.  15.  lleyl,  Esq.  Best  col- 
lection of  improved  Hollyhocks,  Thomas  Median. 
A  sjK'cial  i)remium  to  W.  Kelley,  gardener  to  L. 
11.  Starr,  for  a  collection  of  well  grown  plants. 
Also  to  Robert  IJuist,  for  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  Gloxinias  ever  exhibited  ;  also,  tor  the 
doub.  scarlet  Geranium,  S«rj>«^-.se,  Oloriede Nancy, 
whichwas  fmely  in  bloom.  Mr.  IJ.  had  also  three 
beautiful  Gladioluses— Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Shaks- 
l>eare  and  Mary  wf  Cambridge.  Mr.  Earle  had  also 
a  very  fine  collection,  which  was  very  much  ad- 
mired. He  spares  no  expense  to  get  all  the  new 
kinds,  and  we  have  often  to  get  our  tirst  view  of 
the  best  novelties  from  his  collection.  He  had  ^ 
also  fine  Hollyhocks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things,  was  a  col- 
lection of  Double  Chinese  Pinks,  from  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dunn.  They  were  as  large  and  Jis  double  as  the 
old  Scotch  Pink,  of  a  great  variety  of  pencilliugs 
and  colors.  Tlu^y  were  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in 
spring,  and  Mr.  D.  says  will  flower  all  summer. 
They  attracted  nmch  attention  as  a  g<X)d  summer 
bedder,  and  a  special  premium  was  awarded 

them. 

Of  Raspberries,  the  Committee  had  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  premium  for  the  best  quart.  All 
the  large  and  tine  looking  berries  were  deficient 
in  rtavor.  The  Red  Antwerps  of  J.  McDonald, 
gardener  to  M.  Raird,  Esq.,  were  not  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  newer  kinds,  and  being 
the  Ijest  flavored  of  all,  were  awarded  thepremium. 
The  best  collection  was  awarded  to  James  Mac- 
Gowan,  who  had  six  varieties.  Special  premiums 
were  awarded  to  Anthony  Felton,  for  a  promis- 


ing seedling,  and  to  D.  W.  Ilerstine,  who  also 
had  three,  which  impressed  the  Committee  favor- 
ably. Mr.  Parry  had  a  fine  dish  of  the  Clarke, 
which  received  the  fiivorable  notice  from  the  Com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  Mr.  Harrison,  jiad 
one  of  the  best  pot  plants  of  Hamburg  grape  in 
fruit  ever  exhibited. 

;Mr.  Parry's  Wilson  Early  Rlackberries excited 
marked  attention,  they  were  larger  than  any 
Lawton's  in  the  room,  and  much  better  flavored. 
They  received  a  si)ecial  premium.  Of  Cur^ant^^, 
the  heaviest  competition  was  between  Red  Dutch 
and  Victoria,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  by  Mr. 
McDonald.  Usually  the  Red  Dutch  would  btat 
it,  but  this  season  the  currant  crop  is  verv  poor 
here,  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  vegetable 
table  was  interesting  from  a  peck  of  remarkably 
fine  early  Rose  Potatoes  from  Anthony  F»Uon. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  a  like  quantity  of  Early 
Goodrich,  of  about  the  same  size.  He  said  the 
Rose  was  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Goodrich,  and 
on  the  equal  size  of  the  latter,  planted  th(;  same 
day,  being  pointed  out  to  him,  explained  that  the 
lot  of  Rose  Potatoes  was  the  sole  produce  of 
three  hills,  wliile  the  Goodrich  was  the  selection 
of  as  many  bushels.  The  enthusiasm  to  get  the 
Early  Rose  is  so  great  that  we  must  make  nuich 
allowance  tor  spirited  reports  of  experiments  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  for  all  this,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  Early  Rose  is  a  really  desirable  novelty. 


THE  TENNESSEE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

By  Tennessee  papers  we  notice  with  nuich 
pleasure,  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  thai 
State  is  highly  prosperous,  and  doing  g(M)d  work. 

We  sec  that  they  propose  to  hold  a  grand 
autumnal  exhibiti(m  on  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of 
September,  at  Nashville.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundreds  of  dollars  are  oflered. 

We  hope  friends  who  can  send  anything  to  this 
exhibition  will  do  so,  for  this  eftbrt  of  our  Ten- 
nessee friends  is  worthy  of  every  encouragenieut. 
Schedules  may  be  had  of  Fred.  11.  French,  Esq.. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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HINTS    FOR    OCTOBER. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 

GROUND. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  i)olitical  speaker,  who  long 
had  got  his  speeches  by  heart,  and  wiio  told  the 
same  tale  wherever  he  went,  that  a  waggish 
Iricnd  with  a  good  memory,  and  who  had  detected 
the  secret  of  the  famous  orator's  eloquence,  un- 
dertook to  speak  at  the  same  meeting,  and  re- 
peated substantially  what  was  to  be  said  by  the 
succeeding  speaker— the  "orator  of  the  day." 
When  the  great  orator's  turn  came  he  had  no- 
thing to  say.  The  old  story  had  already  been 
better  told,  and  this  was  all  he  knew. 

Now  as  every  month  comes  around  year  by 
year,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  same 
story.    If  what  we  told  last  year  was  true,  what 
more  can  we  say  this  ?    But  reader,  it  is  the  same 
with  good  gardening  as  with  a  good  sermon,  it  will 
bring  out  a  thousand  good  things  from  the  same 
old  text.    How  many  times  has  the  question  been 
asked  "do  men  gather  figs  trom  thistles  ?"  and 
how  often  have  we  not  heard  the  most  varied  and 
novel  answers,  and  yet  all  meeting  our  cordial 
a8.seut ;  ana  so  good  reader  bear  with  us,  and  if 
you  think  that  you  have  already  read  "  hints  for 
October,'*  we  will  try  not  to  be  in  the  fix  of  the 
peripatetic  politician  aforesaid,  but  rather  like 
the  good  minister,  and  tell  you  something  new 
about  the  old  thing.     For  our  part  we  are  always 
learning  something  new.     We  remember  how 
but  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  to  wait  until  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  before  we  could  plant  anything ; 
and  how  we  had  to  hurry  it  over,  as  it  was  a  set- 
tled maxim  with  the  best  practical  gardeners  not 
to  plant  anything  after  November.     Now  we  do 
not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  but  find  the  best 
effects  are  obtained  by  planting  before.     This  we 
have  however  said  before,—"  the  novelty  is  that 
every  year's  experience  confirms  the  fact."  It  is, 
however,  more  certain  every  year,  that  trees  fall 
planted  should  be  well  pruned  at  the  time.    The 


small  twiggy  branches  should  all  be  shortened- 
in  especially  of  soft  wooded  trees,  or  of  hard  wood- 
ed trees  which  have  few  fibres,  such  as  oaks, 
tulip  trees,  willows,  poplars,  etc.  Another  use- 
ful fact  learned  the  fbw  past  years  is,  that  many 
young  things  can  be  set  out  in  fall  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  spring,  if  they  are  entirely  cover- 
ed with  earth.  It  has  long  been  known  that  cut- 
tings of  most  things  do  better  taken  off  in  fall,  if 
they  can  be  protected  through  winter— young 
plants  follow  the  same  rules. 

A  young  tree  transplanted  is  indeed  partly  in 
the  same  condition.  It  has  to  make  new  roots 
before  it  can  grow,  and  the  same  law  which  favors 
the  production  of  roots  in  a  shoot  with  no  roots, 
acts  with  equal  force  on  shoots  which  have  al- 
ready a  few,— and  talking  of  protection,  plant 
evergreens  for  warmth,  and  fast  growing  decid- 
uous trees,  alders,  poplars,  willows  and  such 
like,  freely  for  windbreakers.  Some  may  argue, 
and  truly  show,  that  some  of  your  tender  trees 
will  die  for  all,  which  is  quite  likely  ;  for  a  man 
may  die  of  gout  or  some  other  complaint,  no 
matter  how  warmly  he  may  be  clothed,  or  other- 
wise protected  from  freezing.  Still  warm  gar- 
ments do  good,  and  so  do  warm  trees  and  i)rfi- 
tections. 

Planting  suggests  art^ngeraent;  and  how  much 
that  is  novel  might  be  said  on  this  point  I  We 
have  "Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening,"  pub- 
lished continually.  Such  works  are  in  every 
well  ordered  library.  But  true  taste  we  seldom 
see.  The  fact  is,  true  taste  is  a  native  tact.  A 
lady  might  read  about  art  all  her  life,  and  yet 
never  arrange  a  tasteful  bonnet ;  while  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  will 
turn  out  the  elegant  thing  at  any  time.  If  peo- 
ple were  to  try  more  what  they  could  do  with 
their  little  door  yards  and  gardens,  we  should 
soon  see  some  pretty  styles.  If  only  people  could 
be  made  to  understand    how  cheaply  gardens 
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could  be  made  pretty,  we  should  have  millions  of 
beauties,  where  we  have  now  but  a  few  score.  The 
trouble  is  that  so  many  think  art  and  taste 
means  expense.  True  it  can  l>c  made  to  cost, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  essential. 

In  planting  for  instance,  if  wc  have  not  money 
to  spare  to  buy  good  nursery  trees  or  plants,  get 
them  from  the  woods.  They  will  grow  as  well, 
if  they  are  more  8(iverely^pruned  than  nursery 
trees.  That  is  the  whole  secret.  The  Kalmia 
and  other  trees  supposed  to  be  hard  to  move  from 
their  native  places,  grow  beautifully  if  one-half 
or  two-thirds  be  cut  away.  If  taken  from  a 
shaded  wood  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  shade  a 
little  gradually  from  hot  sun.  Rare  trees  will 
always  of  course  please  more  than  common 
things.  Idealists  may  preach  as  they  may.  They 
may  tell  us  that  l)cauty  is  beauty  wherever  seen, 
and  rail  against  foreign  rarities,  when  there  arc 
things  at  home  as  pretty  as  they.  Ihit  somehow 
familiarty  breeds  contempt  ;  and  beauty  which 
is  seldom  seen  is  admired  the  most.  Granted 
that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  yet  so  it  is,  and  facts 
are  what  we  deal  with. 

One  great  ^v-ant  of  American  gardening  is  good 
roads  in  winter.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  have 
th(  m  of  gravel  or  other  material  without  great 
exi)ense.  In  many  suburban  places  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary not  to  spend  much  on  foot  i^Jiths,  filling 
up  with  .sand  or  any  light  material  which  will 
make  good  walking  for  ordinary  weather,  and  to 
depend  on  board  walks,  or  permanent  paved 
ways  for  wet  times. 
Tender  flower  roots  should  not  be  lefl  out  too 

loner. 
Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  and  other  plants 

that  require  winter  protection  for  their  roots  in 

cellars,  should  be  taken  up  at  once  on  their  leaves 

getting   injured  by  the  first  white  frosts.     The 

two  latter   should   be    pretty  well  dried  before 

storing  away,  for  they  may  rot.    Dahlias  may  be 

put  away  at  once. 

Chrysanthemums  now  in  flower  should  have 
their  names  and  colors  rectified,  against  the  time 
wlu  n  in  spring  they  may  have  to  be  replanted, 
when  they  can  be  re-arranged  with  accuracy  and 
satisfaction,  according  to  the  owner's  taste. 

Few  things  are  more  valued  in  winter  than  a 
bunch  of  Sweet  Violets.  A  few  may  now  be 
potted,  and  they  will  flower  in  the  window  to- 
ward spring ;  or  a  small  bed  of  them  may  be 
made  in  a  frame,  which  should  be  protected  bv  a 
mat  from  severe  frost  To  have  Pansies  flower 
early  and  profusely  in  spring,  they  may  be  plan- 


ted out  in  a  frame,  as  recommended  for  the 
Violet. 

Many  kinds  of  hardy  annuals  flower  much 
better  next  spring,  when  sown  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  A  warm,  rich  border  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  seed  put  in  at  once.  Early  in  spring  they 
must  be  transplanted  to  the  desired  position  in 
the  flower-border. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  planted 
at  once.  Pour  or  five-inch  pots  are  suitable. 
One  Hyacinth  and  al>out  three  Tulips  are  suflTi- 
cient  for  each.  After  potting,  plunge  the  pots 
over  their  rims  in  sand  under  the  greenhouse 
stage,  letting  them  remain  there  until  the  pots 
have  become  well  filled  with  roots,  before  briug- 
insr  them  on  to  the  shelves  to  force. 

Where  many  flowers  are  desired  for  bouquets 
in  winter,  a  good  stock  of  such  as  flower  easily 
should  be  provided,  esi^cially  of  white  flowering 
kinds,  without  a  good  sprinkling  of  which  a  bou- 
quet has  but  a  very  common-place  look.  Deutzia 
gracilis  and  D.  scabra,  Philadelphuses,  and 
Tamarix  are  very  good  hardy  plants  to  pot  for 
winter-flowering.  The  Iberis  sempervirens  is 
also  a  spUndid  white  to  force  for  its  white  flow- 
ers. Lopezia  rosea  is  nearly  indispensable  for 
giving  a  light,  airy  gracefulness  to  a  bouquet;  and 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  cannot  possibly  be  done 
without. 

Many  kinds  of  annuals  also  come  well  into  play 
amongst  other  things.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Schizanthuses,  Mign- 
onette, and  Nemoi)hila  are  essential. 

There  arc  but  few  things  in  the  greenhouse 
that  will  require  special  treatment  at  this  time. 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  as'they  cease  to  grow,  will 
require  less  water  ;  but  it  is  now  so  well  known 
that  moisture  is  favorable  to  growtht,  and  com- 
parative dryness  favorable  to  flowering  that  we 
need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  fact. 
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FRUIT   GARDEN. 

The  past  season  gencraly  has  hot  been  favorable 
I  for  fruit  growing.  Grapes  however  appear  abun- 
dant, selling  last  month  at  Cincinnati  for  about 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  we  hear  the  crops  well 
spoken  of  everywhere.  The  dry  weather  has  been 
a  benefit  to  the  vine— wet  roots  in  fact  are  unfavor- 
able to  any  fruit.  Always  keep  the  roots  as  near 
j^he  surface  as  possible  ;  and  in  any  system  of 
cultivation,  aim  at  keeping  the  roots  well  up.    In 


Europe  the  best  grape  growers  so  appreciate  this, 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  concrete  the 
bottom  of  a  vine  border  in  order  to  keep  the  roots 
from  going  down  ;    and  some  ot  the  healthiest 
trees  we  ever  saw  were  planted  on  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  in  a  mound  about  them! 
Our  teachings  have  been  so  well  followed,  that 
we  now  find  orchards  of  apple  and  pear  every 
where  in  grass.    The  only  fear  is  that  people  will 
starve  the  trees  under  this  system.     Now  is  the 
time  to  attend  to  this.    Trees  in  grass  should  have 
a  half  inch  of  road  sand,  coal  ashes,  kitchen  rub- 
bish, or  any  such  stuff",  spread  on  the  surface  over 
their  roots  every  other  year  or  so.     Pear  trees 
especially  are    wonderfully  improved  by    this 
method.     We    were    much    interested    on    the 
grounds  of  Mr.  John  Dick,  recently  in  two  large 
Seckel  pear  trees,  which  grew  where  he  had  to 
pile  up  his  annual  heaps  of  tan  for  winter  use. 
They  were  clothed  with  healthy  foliage  and  mag- 
nificent pears.     All  around   in    his   neighbor'^s 
cleanly  cultivated  gardens,  pears  had  no  leaves  on 
after  August,  and  of  course  unrii)e  and  worthless 
pears.    There  is  no  peculiar  merit  in  tan— any 
thing  which  will  keep  roots  near  the  surface  will  [ 


keep    them    healthy ;  and  healthy  roots  make 
healthy  trees. 

There  is  considerable  art  in  raising  fruit ;  but 
there  is  as  much  or  more  in  gathering  and  ripen- 
mgthera.    Pears   and  apples  are  ready  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  begin  to  turn  black,  or  as  soon  as 
thf^y  will  part  easily  from  the  tree  by  gently  rais- 
ing the  stalk,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  indi- 
cations of  falling  from  the  trees  ;  indeed,  whether 
they  are  fully  ripe  or  not,  no  length  of  time  will 
avail  them  aught  after  the  leaves  fall.    No  rules 
can  be  given  for  the  exact  place  to  put  them  away 
m,  but  the  principle  must  be  applied  to  each  in- 
dividual case.    Of  course,  they  must  be  hand- 
picked  from  the  tree,  as  the  slightest  bruise  causes 
decay.     The  stock  must  be  occasionally  over- 
hauled anyhow  to  take  out  such  as  will  be  found 
from    various  accidents,   in  a  decaying    state' 
Apples,  for  commercial  purposes,   are  usually 
barrelled-up,  with  chaft'or  other  light  substance 
betwen  each  layer ;  and  some  pears,  such  as  Law- 
rence, will  bear  the  same  treatment ;  but  such 
preserved  fruit  are  never  equal  in  quality  to  those 
preserved  in  a  more  open  way  on  shelves. 


NOTES  ON  DIONCEA  MUSCIPULA. 

BY  "OLDCASTLE,"   GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  were  as  deeply 
interested  as  I  was  in   Mr.   Canby's  notes  on 
^mvEn  Muscipula,   in    your    August  number. 
Having  nothing  to  add  by  way  of  infwmation  on 
the  subject,  I  would  not'venture  to  trespass  upon 
your  .space,  did  I  not  feel  that  there  is  ottered 
here  a  field  for  most  curious  and  valuable  inves- 
tigation.   The  conclusion  in  the  article  alluded 
to  seems  to  be  that  the  insects  and  other  things 
inclosed  in  the  leaf  were  not  only  dissolved,  but 
^f'^'MHl  by  the  plant,  serving  it  as  nuirimcnL    I 
wish  Mr.  C.  had  told  us  whether  the  plants  ex- 
Periincnted  on,   manifested  any  signs  of  extra 
nourishment  in  a  stronger  or  more  thrifty  growth, 
^rom  my  limited  knowledge  of  this  class,  I  sup- 
posed that  plants  often  grew  with  as  full  health 
ana  vigor  in  places  and    circumstances  which 
would  preclude  such  nourishment  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  as  they  do  in  their  own  native 
swamps. 

It  i^s  also  known  that  the  curious  leaf-trap  of 
uionoea  will  close  as  sensitively  upon  a  pin- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


head  or  a  small  stone,  as  upon  the  unfortunate 
insect,  which  shows  at  least  that  there  is  no 
power  to  distinguish  between  objects  that  can 
afford  nutriment  and  those  that  cannot.  The 
subject  seems  to  me  to  raise  a  most  interesting 
question  in  the  economy  of  nature.  If  the  cur" 
ious  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  plant  is  a 
means  for  supplying  it  with  food,  what  a  beaii- 
tiful  illustration  it  gives  us  of  that  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence that  gives  even  to  these  very  lowest  of 
organisms  his  most  beneficent  and  watchful  care  ; 
if  there  is  no  nutriment  afforded,  but  the  des- 
truction of  the  animal  is  all  that  is  accomplished 
—what  an  interesting  provision  we  have  for  per- 
forming its  little  share  in  preserving  the  balance 
of  insect  life. 

A  recent  English  writer  poetically  says,  in  this 
connection-"  Our  world  is  flooded  with  vitality 
m  iunumei-able  forms,  and  *  the  reaper  whose 
name  is  death'  uses  weapons  of  different  kinds 
to  cut  the  strings  of  life  in  every  form  which  it 
assumes  ;  and  having  fluttered  through  a  life- 
time—the length  of  a  summer's  day— is  it  not 
better  for  the  little  fly  or  moth  to  expire  in  a  cup 
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of  nectar,  or  in  the  arms  of  a  tiny  flower,  than 
to  die  by  disease  or  starvation  !" 

We  shall  await  with  much  interest  the  results 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  experiraent&  and  observations 
in  this  connection.  Meanwhile,  as  the  true  stu- 
dent of  nature  finds  ever  a  deep  increasing  en- 
thusiasm as  leaf  after  leaf  of  mystery  is  turned 
before  him,  let  us  press  on  for  more  light,  know- 
ing that  every  new  revelation  may  but  deepen 
our  trust  and  faith  in  the  all-wise,  all-good,  all- 
loving  Providence,  who  is  the  guide  and  father 

of  all. 

[Mr.  Canby  is  again  travelling  through  the 
South,  and  will,  no  doubt,  gather  together  more 
interesting  facts,  in  relation  to  this  curious  mat- 
ter.    In  regard  to  the  *'  stone  objection,"  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  any  animal  will  close  as  sensi- 
tively over  a  cherry  stone  or  any  other  matter, 
as  well  as  upon  the  best  of  food,  showingjalso  that 
it  has  no  power  to  choose  though  it  has  to  rc-jcct ; 
it  is  therefore  no  objection  to  the  Dioncea  having 
digestive  organs,  that  it  has  no  power  to  choose 
its  food,   sensitive  alike  to   all.    On  the    con- 
trary it  exactly  resembles  the  digestive  organs  of 
animals  in  this,  that  after  closing  over  indiges- 
tible food,   it  can  reject.     After  jxirforming  the 
same  function  over  beef,  it  derives  a  benefit ;  but 
after  eatimj  cheese,  it  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
the  had  food  it  has  digested. 

That  the  Dionmi  often  seems  to  do  as  well 
when  there  are  no  insects  about,  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  point.  But  if  Mr.  Canby  can  show 
that  there  is  digestion  and  use  of  insects  going 
on,  the  fact  that  plants  live  without  them,  will  only 
show,  what  we  already  know,  that  nature  does 
not  always  carry  out  her  processes  in  one  way. 
She  makes  a  cat  carnivorous ;  but  when  meat 
fails  her,  she  will  take  to  vegetable  food.  We 
mean  the  Dionoea  may  have  several  ways  of 
taking  in  its  food. 

The  poetic  fancy  that  the  leaves  are  merely  a 
form  of  the  spirit  of  death,  is  a  pretty  one  :  and 
that  insects  are  killed  for  mere  pastime  by  the 
Dvmoca  is  worthy  of  an  Ovidian  pen.  But  un- 
fortunately science  is  a  hard  hearted  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  an  old  fellow,  and  he  insists  that  self- 
ishness is  at  the  bottom  of  every  organic  move- 
ment. Whatever  is  done  by  any  plant  or  ani- 
mal is  in  some  way  or  another  intended  for  its 
men  good.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this. 
The  actions  of  Dionoea,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume at  the  outset,  are  not  for  the  mere  general 
purpose  of  keeping  down  insects  which  may  in- 
jure other  plants  equally  with  itself,  but  for  some 


special  purpose  which  is  to  benefit  the  Dionoea 
race. 

As  Mr.  Canby  may  not  see  *'  Old  Castle's" 
notes  for  some  time,  we  have  mentioned  these 
remarks  of  our  own.  In  time  he  will  no  doubt 
speak  for  himself.  He  will,  we  are  sure,  thank 
"'  Old  Castle"  for  his  suggestions,  and  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  in  the  same  way.— Ed.] 
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THE  APPLE  ON  THE  PERSIMMON. 

BY  U.  a.  L.,  VOLUSIA,  FLORIDA. 

While  living  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida,  some  eight  years  ago,  I 
noticed  that  amongst  the  very   many  fruits  in 
that  favored  country,   the  apple,   the    best  of 
all  fruits,  was  missing.     Many  of  the  planters  in 
the  vicinity  where  I  lived  had  numbers  of  apple 
trees,  but  I  was  told  that  they  never  bore  fruit. 
This  seemed  so  strange  to  me,  knowing  that  in 
the  region  of  country  called  Middle  Florida,  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  northward, 
the  apple,  or  at  least  some  varieties  of  the  apple, 
grew    and    bore    well,     I    instituted    inquiries 
amongst  the  planters  of  my  neighborhood,  and 
elicited  the  following  facts  :    'i  hat  the  apple  tree 
never  grew  as  large  as  it  did  fiirther  northward  ; 
it  seldom  or  never  completely  shed  its  leaves  in 
winter,  but  proved  an  evergreen  in  this  mild 
climate,  where  frost  is  seldom  met  with  ;  that  it 
blossomed  at  very  uncertain  periods,  in  fact  in 
all  the  winter  months  ;  that  fruit  very  seldom 
set,  or  if  it  did  set  at  all,   fell  off  when  of  the 
size  of  a  partridge  egg.     On  ascertaining  these 
facts,  I  formed  a  train  of  speculation  as  to  whe- 
ther some  stock  could  not  be  found,  upon  which 
the  apple  would  grow,  and  which  would  obviate 
these  bad  qualities  of  the  pure  apple  stock.    I 
was  at  one  time  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
difference  in  the  soil,  which  had  some  material 
influence  on  it,  but  on  comparing  notes  with 
others,  I  found  that  the  apple  in  parts  of  Geor- 
gia and  Middle   Florida  grew  on  similar  soils. 
After  thinking  the  matter  over  some  time,  I  de- 
termined to  graft  the  apple  into  the  different 
native  trees  which  possessed  some  relationship 
to  it.     I  knew  it  had  been  tried  into  the  haws, 
of  which  we  have  many  varieties.     At  last  I  hit 
'  upon  the  Persimmon,  or  American  Date  Plum, 
'  Diospyros  Virginiana,  wliich  in  this  state  pos- 
'  sesses  the  following  characteristics  :  It  grows  to 
'  be  quite  a  large  tree,  often  a  foot  or  fifteen  in- 
'  ches  in  diameter ;  it  sheds  its  leaves  amongst 
'  the  earliest  in  the  fall ;  it  ripens  its  wood,  and 


remains  at  rest  all  winter  ;  it  Is  the  latest  tree  to 
put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the  spring ;  it 
grows  vigorously  in  our  poorest  soil. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  communicated 
with  a  number  of  planters,  who  immediately 
grafted  young  Persimmon  trees  with  apple 
«hoots,  grafted  at  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  grafts  invariably  took  well  and 
grew  vigorously.  The  war  breaking  out,  I  left 
that  section  of  the  State,  and  have  not  since  gone 
back ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
those  trees  bore  fruit,  although  I  have  not  seen 
them.  This  summer  I  communicated  these  facts 
to  a  friend  residing  close  by  me.  He  tried  the 
experiment,  and  was  very  successful  in  having 
his  grafts  take  and  grow  well. 

With  these  facts  presented,  I  ask  that  some 
enterprising  nurseryman  will  try  some  experi- 
ments on  this  stock.  Perhaps  some  good  may 
arise  from  it,  in  giving  us  early  or  late  apples  at 
different  seasons  than  they  now  appear  on  their 
own  stocks.  Should  it  prove  a  successful  thing, 
we  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  United  States 
may  hope  some  day  to  have  at  our  homes  apples 
of  our  own  raising  as  good  as  those  we  get  from 
you. 

[It  is  hard  not  to  feel  that  our  correspondent 
is  not  in  some  way  mistaken.  It  has  become  a 
maxim  in  Horticultural  Science  that  only  re- 
lated things  will  graft  together. 

There  is  no  relationship  known  between  the 
Apple  and  the  Persimmon,  and  unless  there  is 
some  hidden  relationship  not  yet  known  to  Bo- 
tanical Science,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
they  could  unite. 

On  the  other,  we  have  often  found  *'  sci- 
ence" mistaken  ;  and  we  never  feel  sure  that  she 
"knows  everything."  And  again  our  corres- 
pondent is  an  educated  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man, and  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  Hence  we 
are  in  a  quandary.  Possibly  the  apple  scions 
grafted  at  or  beneath  the  ground  made  roots  for 
themselves. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  trees  do  not  always 
prefer  a  close  affinity  with  which  to  unite  ;  and 
sometimes  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  sheer  ob- 
stinacy. The  apple,  for  instance,  is  no  nearer 
the  Quince  than  the  Pear  ;  yet  the  latter  grows 
Well  on  the  Quince,  and  the  former  does  not  care 
much  about  it.  And  the  Pear,  it  grows  well  on 
the  Quince,  but  is  indifferent  to  the  Apple,  which 
is  nearer  to  it. 

Supposing  the  union  of  the  Apple  with  the 
Persimmon  to  be  a  fact  accomplished,  gardeners 


will  be  slow  to  understand  how  much  of  the  in- 
fluence our  correspondent  wishes  the  Persimmon 
will  be  able  to  gain  over  the  apple.  Yet  this  is 
rather  new  ground,  and  no  one  knows  much 
about  it.  The  temlency  of  modern  thought  is 
to  believe  there  is  really  more  influence  com- 
municated to  the  graft  than  the  stock  has 
hitherto  had  credit  for.  We  saw  recently  a 
Bartlett  Pear,  which  for  twelve  years  had  grown 
grafted  on  an  apple  tree.  The  fruit  was  smaller 
than  usual,  but  most  delicious  ;  but  the  branches 
grew  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  having  an 
upward  spiral  growth.  Whether  this  is  usual 
with  this  Pear  so  grafted  we  do  not  know. 

We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  our  cor- 
respondent if  he  will  examine  a  grafted  Per- 
simmon himself,  and  see  to  a  certainty  whether 
a  union  took  jjlace,  or  whether  the  apple  threw 
out  roots  of  its  own.  That  settled  conclusively, 
it  would  open  up  some  interesting  matters. — Ed.  j 


THE   ADVANCING  PROGRESS    OF   OUR 
HORTICULTURE. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

If  any  man  had  openly  predicted  thirty  years 
ago,  that  our  horticulture  would  be  so  much  re- 
volutionized by  improvements,  by  this  time  as  it 
now  is,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  lunatic. 
Let  us  see  what  has  produced  the  wonderful 
change. 

See  the  numerous  and  rich  discoveries  of  bo- 
tanist, the  many  importations  of  valuable,  curious 
and  beautiful  plants  from  far  off  lands,  opened 
to  us  for  commercial  intercourse;  the  enterprlzing 
industry  of  our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  their 
rapid  and  successful  systems  of  artificial  propa- 
gation, and  their  well  adapted  arrangements  for 
the  purposes  ;  the  skillful  care  of  amateurs  and 
private  gardeners  in  growing  the  pLants  to  ma- 
turity, and  improving  many  species  by  better 
culture;  the  production  l>y  hybridization,  of  the 
almost  innumerable  varieties  of  superior  excel- 
lence. See  the  wonderful  variegations  of  blos- 
som and  foliage  of  a  now  numerous  class  of  or- 
namental plants,  the  strange  habits  of  Orchidete 
etc.,  the  increased  sizes  and  wholesomcness  ot 
many  culinary  vegetables,  the  larger  and  more 
luscious  fruits  in  greater  abundance,  and  their 
more  general  use  and  the  nicer  modes  of  serving 
them  at  table  and  preserving  them  for  long  keep- 
ing ;  the  ready  sale  of  all  our  horticultural  pro- 
ductions ;  an  appreciative  and  generous  public, 
with  the  means  aud  liberality  to  encourage  and 
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support  a  branch  of  industry,  that  gives  health 
to  the  people  and  adornment  to  the  country,  as 
well  as  wealth  and  honor  to  the  nation. 

The  more  general  diflfusion  of  useful  knowledge 
and  early  intelligence  of  evd%  thing  better  and 
new,  by  our  well  conducted  periodicals,  and  the 
finely  illustrated  catalogues  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  by  the  more 
intellectual  portion  of  our  seedsmen,  nurserymen 
and  florists,  have  awakened  a  more  general  love 
of  horticultural  productions  and  a  desire  to  grow 
them,  from  which, highly  embellished  parks,  richly 
adorned  villas  and  suburban  gardens  are  numer- 
ously annually,  increased;  and  by  which  our  land 
is  made  beautiful  and  our  national  character  is  ex- 
alted. The  general  use  of  pretty  cut  flowers  for 
ornamentation  at  our  various  social  entertain- 
ments, bespeak  our  love  for  refinement. 

The  ingenious  modes  our  commercial  garden- 
ers have  adopted  for  the  tmnsportation  of  seeds 
and  small  plants  by  mail,  and  their  speedy  and 
safe  travel,  greatly  promote  the  early  distribu- 
tion of  new  introductions ;  the  well  compiled 
volumes  upon  the  various  branches  of  horticul- 
ture and  other  sciences,  are  very  edifying,  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  cultivators.  Clieniistry 
teaches  us  the  constituents  of  soils  and  require- 
ments of  plants,  by  which  we  learn  how  to  crop 
different  kinds  of  land,  and  how  to  improve  them 
for  the  growth  of  other  crops,  for  which  they  are 
naturally  unsuited  ;  the  kinds  of  manures  to  ap- 
ply to  different  soils,  and  where  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  concentrated  fertilizers  will  show  most 
clearly. 

Entomology  teaches  the  habits  of  insects  and 
how  to  destroy  them. 

lfo«c-w>/ teaches  the  whole  physiology  of  plants, 
how  to  cultivate  them  and  how  to  make  them 
productive  and  the  cause  of  unproductiveness, 
their  general  uses  and  how  and  when  they  should 
be  used. 

Plumbimj  gives  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
where  it  is  naturally  scarce ;  the  lawn  mower 
and  improved  hand  implements  with  yearly  ad- 
ditions, expedite  and  cheapen  the  labors.  Labels 
and  stakes  of  various  sizes,  suited  for  all  our 
wants,  are  furnished  us  by  machinery.— 
Very  ornamental  frames  and  lattice  works  are 
ingeniously  wrought  with  galvanized  wire,  for 
both  climbing  vines  and  standing  plants. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  where  choice  new 
productions  and  the  superior  yields  of  the  old 
are  displayed,  have  stimulated  a  desire  to  com- 
pete and  excel.    The  essays  and  discussions  upon 
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various  topics  are  very  instructive.  Those  of 
our  modem  fruit  growers  are  too  discordant  for 
general  edification — stiff'ness  should  yield  to 
reason. 

Our  superior  modes  of  glass  structures  and 
general  knowledge  of  culture  in  them,  have 
elevated  us  in  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
in  growing  ornamental  plants,and  in  keeping  up 
a  constant  bloom  of  tender  exotics  all  winter ; 
the  raising  and  nursing  of  tender  plants  in  hot 
beds  in  spring,  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  set  them  out ;  the  saving  of  half  hardy  plants 
during  winter  in  cold  frames  and  pits  all  lielp. 

Our  horticulture  has  already  attained  a  lofty 
standard.  Our  horticulturists  are  highly  intelli- 
gent and  persevering.  We  are  steadily  ascend- 
ing the  hill  of  perfection  and  fame  ;  if  tranquility 
reigns,  we  will,  ere  the  jjresent  century  is  run 
out,  be  able  to  cope  with  the  whole  universe  in 
the  qualities  and  values  of  horticultural  improve- 
ments and  productions. 


FOREIGN  REMIXISCENCES. 

No.  6. 

BY   11.    TV.  SARGENT,  ESQ. 
ENGLISH   TREES. 

All  English  trees  are  more  or  less  finer  than 
the  same  varieties  in  other  countries.  The  foli- 
age is  usually  largerand  much  decider  and  darker 
in  color.  The  whole  effect  of  a  park  tree,  if 
standing  alone,  is  much  denser  and  more  umbra- 
geous than  our  single  trees,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  much  finer  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

There  are  also,  certain  trees  which  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  such  as  the  Druid  Oaks 
at  Oakley  Park,  supposed  to  be  over  3000  years 
old.  The  Burnham  Beeches,  near  Windsor, 
some  oaks  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's, and  in  Sherwood  Forest.  Many  of  the 
Yews  are  most  wonderful  in  their  appearance 
of  age  and  antiquity— knarled,  mossy,  twisted, 
grey — no  living  thing  can  look  more  vener- 
able. There  are  Yews  still  flourishing  in  a  green 
old  ago  in  England,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
over  1000  years  old. 

In  Hatfield  Park,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's,  I 
remember  some  very  fine  oaks  ;  and  in  Windsor 
Great  Park  there  yet  remain  many  wonderful  spe- 
cimens. The  King's  Oak  is  said  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  interior  will 
accommodate  20  to  30  persons,  standing  ;  and  10 
can  sit  down  to  dinner.  There  is  still  some  disput 
as  to  the  celebrated  Hemes  Oak.  By  many  it 
is  supposed  it  was  felled  by  command  of  George 


III ;  but  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Wind- 
sor insist  that  it  is  still  standing  in  the  little 
Park. 

Perhaps  Sherwood  Forest  contains  the  finest 
oaks  as  to  size  and  age  in  the  world.  Birkland  and 
Bithage  Forests  together  cover  about  Smiles  of  the 
grandest  piece  of  sylvan  scenery  imaginable.  Bi- 
thage  is  a  complete  forest  of  oaks,  with  the  most 
impressive  aspect  of  age  to  be  seen  in  the  kingdom. 
As  Miss  Ilowitt  beautifully  describes  it :  A  thou- 
sand years,  ten  thousand  tempests,  lightenings, 
winds  and  wintry  violence  have  flung  their  utmost 
force  on  these  trees;  and  there  they  stand,  trunk  af- 
ter trunk,  scathed,  hollow,  gnarled,8tretching  out 
their  bare  sturdy  arms  on  their  mingled  foliage 
and  ruin-a  life  in  death.  All  is  grey  and  old— the 
ground  is  grey— beneath,  the  trees  are  grey  with 
clinging  lichens— the  very  heather  and  fern  that 
spring  below  have  a  character  of  the  past. 


On  all  sides  you  see  standing  in  their  solemn 
steadfastness,  huge,  wierd,  and  mossy  Oaks-some 
riven  and  laid  bare  from  summit  to  root  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  past  tempests. 

An  immense  tree  called  the  "  Shamble  Oak," 
is  so  called  as  the  place  where  Robin  Hood  hung 
his  slaughtered  deer;  and  to  this  day  there  stiil 
remains  the  hooks  in  its  vast  hollow.  At  Wel- 
beck (the  Duke  of  Portland's)  near  Sherwood,  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  forest,  are  several  wonderful 
Oaks,  the  Porter  Oaks,-one  being  100 feet  high,by 
40  feet  in  circumference— the  other  00  by  30.  The 
Seven  Sisters  88  feet  high  by  80  in  circumference. 
The  Greendale  Oak,  in  1724  had  an  opening  sufti- 
ciently  large  to  drive  acarriage  and  four  through. 
The  circumference  above  the  arch  is  35  leet  3  in- 
ches, and  the  height  of  the  arch  10  feet.  This  tree 
is  supposed  to  be  800  to  1000  years  old. 

Next  to  the  Oak,  the  Beech  is  in  England  the 


[the  BURXIIAM   BEECHES.] 

most  impressive  of  trees,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  grand  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Among 
the  celebrated  Beeches  are  the  Burnham  Beeches 
which  Gray,anthor  of  the  beautiful  elegy  in  a  coun- 
try churchyard  mentions  as, '  •  The  nodding  Beech 
that  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high," 
near  Windsor,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed, 
<juite  as  wonderful  in  their  way  as  the  Oaks  in 
feherwood  Forest  The  great  Beech  in  Windsor 
Forest  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  con- 
quest The  trunk  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
measures  30  feet  in  circumference.    The  Knole 


Beech  is  88  feet  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  feet 

4  inches,  and  of  the  head  352  feet.    At  Knole  too 

there  is  a  magnificent  avenue  of  Beeches,  called 
the  Duchess  walk.  At  Taymouth  Castle,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bredalbane's,  I  measured  last  year  a  I3eech 
43  feet  in  circumference  (the  stem)  4  feet  from 
ground  ;  and  a  Larch  at  Blair  Athol,  one  hun- 
dred years  old — the  first  Larch  planted  in  Scot- 
land, 16^  feet  in  circumference  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  having  a  tall  columnar  stem,  nearly 
120  feet,  and  a  head  like  an  Oak  or  Cedar  of  Ltb- 
anon.  The  Larch  plantations  at  Blair  Athol, 
cover  11,000  acres,  and  27,000,000  of  trees  have 
been  set  out. 
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PURSH'S  JOURNAL. 

Jan.  9.  After  breakfast  I  took  to  tlie  road  on 
my  return  to  the  water  ejap ;  going  the  same 
route  as  I  had  come  up  the  River,  the  day  ex- 
ceeding warm  &  the  fatigues  of  yesterday  made 
me  feel  it  so  much  more.  I  took  my  course 
several  times  up  the  water  courses  to  the  moun- 
tains, but  observed  nothing  interesting ;  I  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  at  Hellers  on  theBushkill; 
here  I  stood  over  night,  from  this  place  I  would 
have  to  turn  off  to  the  beach  woods,  so  I  inquired 
for  the  route,  but  could  not  get  any  satisfactory 
infonnation  ;  I  had  to  return  to  Ilowsers  on  the 
Water  gap  to  sent  off  my  trunks  from  there,  so 
I  expected  to  find  information  by  some  body 
there.  All  the  country  about  here  is  nothing  but 
heaps  of  mountains  interspersed  by  small  streams 
of  water,  some  of  them  so  wild  that  there  is  no 
access  to  them  the  vegetation  generally  the  same 
as  near  Philadelphia. 

Jun.  10.  About  noon  I  arrived  back  at  How- 
sers.  Rested  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  to 
make  myself  ready  to  set  out  for  the  beach 
woods  to  morrow.  Packed  up  my  trunk  & 
made  uj)  my  wallet  to  be  ready  to  be  absent 
from  my  trunk  for  some  time,  at  least  untill 
arrived  at  Tyoga. 

Jun.  11.  I  had  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
put  my  trunk  l>ack  to  Easton  having  no  chance 
of  sending  it  from  this  place  to  Tyoga  ;  about 
noon  a  wagon  arrived  to  go  to  Easton,  with 
which  I  sent  it  oft;  &  immediately  afler,set  out  for 
my  journey.  After  ripe  consideration  &  being  not 
able  to  get  any  good  information  about  the  route 
through  the  beach  woods  from  above  the  river  I 
concludet  to  take  the  route  to  AVilkesbarrc  ;  being 
l>esidcs  informed  to  meet  with  a  great  part  of 
the  route  that  way,  similar  to  the  beach  woods 
and  to  have  to  pass  the  very  high  mountain  Poko- 
no,  which  abounds  in  large  swamps,  I  thought  it 
best  to  take  that  route.  I  tmvelled  along  side  a 
ridge  of  hills  &  mountains  having  a  pleasant  culti- 
vated valley,  bordered  by  the  blue  ndge  to  my 
left  hand  ;  I  only  travelled  about  12  m.to  Shafer's 
tavern,  where  the  road  from  Easton  comes  in. 

The  valley  along  the  ridge,  though  only  wa- 
tered by  little  springs  now,  seems  to  have  been 
a  bed  of  a  very  fine  large  river,  which  probably 
emtied  itself  through  the  wind  gap  ;  all  the 
stone  found  about  here  are  roundet  off,  by  the 
rolling  in  the  old  bed  of  this  large  river  ;  &  even 
large  rocks  of  several  yards  diameter  have  the 


mark  of  having  been  worked  upon  by  the  water. 

12.  I  left  Shafers  early  in  the  morning  though 
it  being  very  cloudy,  I  expected  it  might  clear 
off;  but  having  gone  a  little  ways  it  began  to 
rain  &  I  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  at  another 
public  house  only  3  m.  distance,  call'd  Iluths,  It 
formed  itself  into  a  rainy  day  alltogether,  »fc 
having  procured  an  old  toren  map  of  the  tract  of 
my  journey  at  Minisink  which  I  found  would  all 
fall  to  pieces  immediately,  I  betuck  myself  to 
making  a  copy  of  it  which  occupied  me  nearly  all 
day.* 

13.  Still  rainy ;  but  after  breakfast  it  beginning 
to  look  likely  for  clearing  oft ;  I  went  on  toward 
Pokono  mountain,  only  0  m.  distance.  Frequent 
showers  interrupted  me  all  the  way  ;  When  I 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  I  observed  the 
Kalmia  latifolia  beginning  to  flower,  In  a  wet 
meadow  Senecio  aureus,  Stellaria  graminea(?) 
decandria  3  gynia  pe talis  bifidis — Remains  of 
Trillium  erythrocarpuni,  Diervilla,  —  leafs  of 
Di-acoena  borealis,  Pyrola  rotundifolia — without 
flowers —Anemone  neraorosa,  Orchis  bifolia(?)I 
only  found  one  siiecimen,  though  I  searched  for 
more,  of  this  singular  sjiecies  of  this  tribe,  but  I 
exiKJct  to  find  a  chance  for  more  further  on.  The 
ascend  of  the  Pokono  lately  has  been  turn  piked 
to  the  top,  where  they  are  still  going  on  to  meet 
the  turnpike  through  the  great  swamp.  1  ob- 
served nothing  particular,  but  coming  to  the  bar- 
rens in  the  top,  I  soon  found  Cornus  canadensis 
tt— Rhodora  canadensis  grows  here  in  great  plenty 
&  might  eascly  been  taken  for  Azalea  when  out  of 
flower,  it  nearly  is  done  now  flowering:  Trientalis 
sp.  I  begin  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  ihe 
European.  This  country  being  so  high  a  spot,  I 
thought  it  worthy  of  making  some  stay  here,  to 
hiive  a  full  examination  of  it ;  accordingly  I  took 
lodging  at  a  small  hut,  newly  erected  there  for 
the  accommodation  of  tnivellers.  After  taking 
some  refreshment  I  took  a  walk  towards  the 
pine  swamp. 

Those  swamps  as  far  as  they  are  accessible  arc 
full  of  wet  holes  filld  with    Spagnura  &>  other 

•TliiH  veritable  copy  of  the  map,  with  the  route  traced 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Pursh,  has  been  prcBented  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  by  Prof.  A.  Gray,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  Prof.  Tuckernian,  of  Amherst  College. 
Tills  gentleman,  attendinR  the  sale  of  the  Potanical 
Museum  of  the  late  Mr.  Lamlx?rt,  purchased  two  collec- 
tions of  American  plants: — one  of  which  contained 
Pursirs  duplicate  specimens;  and  among  them,  this 
map  was  found.  A  singular  Incident  where  things  arc 
brought  together  after  a  long  period  of  separation :  i" 
this  case,  a  term  of  60  years  has  elapsed. 


mosses,  between  which  the  Cornus,  on  high  IeI- 
locks  shows  its  beautifull  white  flower  :  Trien- 
talis in  great  plenty — here  and  there  a  plant  of 
Polygala  grandiflora  Walt,  fl— Panax  3-foliata  fl. 
Kubus  Dalibarda,  R.  saxatilis  ?— fl.  the  Ilelonias 
erythrosperma  Mx.  very  frequent  in  more  dry 
situations— just  now  drowing  up  its  flowers, — 
they  call  it  here  Unicorn  &  say  it  poisons  cows 
&  othiT  cattel.     A  species  of  Trillium,  which  1 
tliink  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  Michaux, 
&  which  I  call  T.  pictum,   on  account  of  the 
beautifull  red  stripes  which  the  petals  are  mark- 
ed with  on  their  base,   grows   all  over  these 
swamps.    Kalmia  angustifolia  is  natural  to  these 
grounds,  either  wed  or  dry.     It  is  just  beginning 
to  tlower-    A  species  of  Viburnum.     In  a  small 
run  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium.  —  Thesium 
corymbulosum     fl.    Yaccinium    disomorphum, 
resinosum,  stamineum,  pennsylvanicum  in  full 
flower.     I  observed  a  species  of  umbelliferous 
plant  very  common  here,  which  seemed  new  to 
me.    Leaves  of  Epilobium  augustifolium  as  I 
supposod.— Before  evening   I  found  in  a  very 
bogy  wet  piece  among  the  shade  of  bushes  a  spe- 
cies of  Convallaria  entirely  new  to  me  :  It  has  a 
a  raceme  of  sparsed  white  flowers,  &  from  1  to  3 
kiaves  on  the  stem,   its  roots  go  through  the 
spagnum  &    mud  to  such  a  depth,  that  with  all 
my  endeavors  I  could  not  get  one  wholly  out  o 
the  ground. 

Jun.  14.    In  sight  of  this  house  there  appeared 
a  high  mountain  or  knob,  called  Bimble  hill, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  ascend,  it  being  only  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  place  I  stood  at  ;  the 
landlord  &  another  man  made  up  parthie  with 
me  with  their  rifles,  to  go  up  to  it  &  from  it  to  the 
ponds,  which  are  at  a  small  distance  from  here  ; 
in  ascending  the  mountain  I  observed  nothing 
ut'W,  the  sides  &  top  are  composed  of  a  thin  soil 
over  loose  stones  &  rocks  ;  I  found  on  moist  places 
the  Cornus  canadensis  up  to  the  very  top.     Dier- 
villa &  the  common  mountain  Gooseberry  grow 
among  the  top  rocks  though  the  country  being 
so  very  high  Idit  not  observe  the  Sorbus  or  Sam- 
bucus  pubens  common  to  such  places.    On  the  X. 
^V.  side  of  this  mountain  several  deep  holes,  like 
wells,some  of  them  above  0  ft.  deep,have  been  ob- 
served by  the  hunters,  we  were  in  persuit  of  them, 
but  could  not  find  them,  none  of  the  company 
^ver  had  been  upon  this  mountain.    The  vacci- 
J'lum  stamineum  was  here  in  full  flower  in  great 
abundance. 

After  having  spent  sometime  in  examination 
^f  the  top.  we  descended  on  the  E.  side  to  get  to 


the  ponds  &  Cranberry  mashes  ;  In  coming  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  I  observed  strong  plants  of  the 
umbelliferous  kind  above  mentioned  which  soon 
persuaded  me  to  be  nothing  else,  but  the  Aralia 
hispida,  though  I  dont  know  this  plant,  having 
never  seen  it,  but  the  habit,  shows  this  to  be  a 
species  of  Aralia,  the  people  call  it  here  Swamp 
Elder. — Coming  down  near  the  ponds  I  observed 
several  of  the  former  mentioned  plants,  &  for  the 
first  time  in  this  nighborhood  the  Epignea  repens. 
In  crossing  the  main  road  I  observed  among  the 
washed  stones  a  kind  of  black  lead  ore,  very 
heavy  &  but  little  apt  to  blacken  the  things, 
rubbed  with  it,  probably  lead  may  be  found  in 
this  part,  if  searched  for  diligently.— Dalibarda 
fragaroides  out  of  flower  grows  very  frequently 
on  mossy  hillocks  in  company  of  Mitchella  repens 
— &  very  often  Helleborus  trifolius  when  we  came 
to  the  ponds  &  cranberry  marshes  all  my  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  plants  of  the  spagnous  places. 
These  marshes  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
spagnum,  floating  in  a  manner  on  a  more  or  less 
watery  mud,  which  easely  gives  away  &  let  you 
sink  through  one  to  four  feet  deep  ;  below  this  a 
hard  and  sound  bottom  is  found,  which  makes 
those  places  somewhat  different  from  those,  of  a 
similar  description,  I  have  been  used  to  see  ;  At 
first  I  was  somewhat  timid,  to  go  through,  for 
fear  of  sinking  deeper  in,  than  I  would  be  able 
to  get  out  again,  but  finding  so  solid  a  base  we 
went  on  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  dan- 
ger :  the  Cranberrys  of  last  year's  growth,  were 
now  in  such  a  condition  to  make  a  very  agree- 
able &  pleasant  repast :  I  never  thought  to  eat 
so  much  of  this  fruit  raw,  as  I  dit  this  day. 

.  On  the  edges  towards  the  water,  the  Orontium 
aquaticura  was  in  full  bloom,  which  I  suppose  has 
been  done  flowering  long  ago  in  the  nighborhood 
of  Philada.,  amongst  the  Cranberry  patches  the 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  was  l)egining  to  flower- 
further  oft,  &  more  near  to  the  dry  ground  the 
Andromeda  pulverulenta,  &  still  more  farther 
back  from  it  the  Kalmia  angustifolia  made  very 
thick  &  low  covers  of  the  ground  :— Here  &  there 
I  observed  some  of  the  Larix  americana  calld 
here  Tamarack  tree— «fc  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  Pines  calld  here  double  spruce  ;  for  want  of 
descriptions  I  can  not  recollect  which  it  is. — Sev- 
eral species  of  Carices  grew  among  the  moss — & 
in  the  ponds  itself  the  Nymphea  lutea  began  to 
show  its  flowers. — Those  ponds  unite  their  water 
&  fall  down  Pokona  to  furnish  one  of  the 
branches  of  Lehigh  river.  This  mountain 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  blue 
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ridj^e  &  its  ve<:»etable  productions  show  the  rela- 
tion of  its  climate,  with  that  of  Canada,  I  dont 
know  whether  Rhodora  canadensis  has  been 
found  nearer  to  Philada.  than  this  place  but  I 
almost  doubt  it  has. 

15.  I  intended  to  leave  this,  this  morninf?, 
but  it  set  in  for  rain,  which  made  me  give  up  the 
Idea  of  leaving  it  this  day  :  I  wrote  on  the  letter 
for  Dr.  Barton  &  finished  it  so  as  to  have  it  ready, 
if  any  oportunity  of  sending  it  on,  should  offer.— 
About  noon  it  looked  for  clearing  off;  I  took  the 
road,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  heavy  showers 
which  obliged  me  take  up  lodging  near  Toby 
hannah  creek— Before  I  arrived  there  I  fell  in 
company  of  a  gentleman  on  horseback  going  to 
Easton  to  whose  care  I  intrusted  the  letter,  fin- 
ished this  morning,  desiring  him  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  but  it  in  the  post  oflfice  there.— Nothing  re- 
markable seen  all  this  day  ;a8  I  descended  down 
Pokono,  gradually  the  plants,  so  interesting  to 
me  there  left  me,  one  after  the  other,  &  only 
more  common  Pennsylvania  plants  made  the 
cover  of  the  ground. 

lOh.  The  morning  promising  a  fair  day,  I  was 
anxious  of  seeing  the  great  Wilkesbarre  swamps, 
after  entering  it,  I  soon  found,  that  I  would  have 
no  more  chance  than  just  to  walk  the  main  road, 
which  is  generally  made  artificially  with  logs  & 
ground  on  it;  the  Tiarella  cordifolia  grows 
here  in  great  plenty  ;  now  in  full  bloom.  I  ob- 
served a  white  violet,  similar  to  the  one  seen  in 
the  Water  gap,  but  near  to  it  &  seemingly  con- 
nected with  the  stolones  of  this,  I  observed  leafs 
&  roots  of  an  other  species  with  very  large  & 
thick  leaves,  quit  difterent  from  the  one  men- 
tioned. Here  for  the  first  time  I  seen  the  Oxalis 
acetosella,  as  I  supposed  Michaux  calls  it,  this 
very  handsome  flowering  species  seems,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  of  the  same  plant  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  quite  another  thing,  the  flowers  of 
this  species  are  fare  larger  inside  white,  outside 
purplish,  sometimes  quite  purple  both  with  dark 
puri)le  stripes,  which  terminate  near  the  base  of 
the  Lamina- in  a  yellow  eye  ;  The  flowers  of  the 
O.  acetosella  of  Europe  are  clear  white  without 
the  stripits  or  the  yellow  eye,  &  far  smaler  as  far 
as  I  recollect  the  leaves  may  be  the  same  shape, 
but  as  I  suppose  the  si)ecimens  of  Michaux  were 
compared  in  a  dryed  state  &  likely  bad  ones, 
with  the  European  sort,  made  the  error. —Tama- 
rix  glauca  and  sempervirens  in  full  flower  :— 
The  ground  in  any  open  place  is  covered  with  dif- 
ferent species  of  Fern,  Osraundas  «fc  Nephrodium^ 
of  the  more  common  kind. — I   dit   not  observe 


any  of  the  Cornus  canadensis  here,  untill  I  had 
crossed  the  Lehigh,  when  I  med  with  a  few  plants 
of  it,  &  the  Convallaria  bifolia  in  full  bloom. 
Here  I  likewise  observed  the  Azalea  nudi  flora 
yet  in  full  flower,  which  is  done,  almost  every- 
where else.  The  Trientalis  is  here  in  a  larger 
«&  more  european  like  shape,  than  I  seen  it  at  Po- 
kono.— The  chief  timber  of  this  swamp  is  as  far 
as  T  could  see  it— Hemlock  mixed  with  Water 
beach  (Carpinus)  Aspen  &c.  I  think  even  if 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  penetrate  for 
some  distance  into  it  I  would  not  have  found  any 
thing  more  interesting,  as  I  seen  along  the  main 
road,  with  but  very  little  deviation  from  it,  now 
and  then,  when  chance  &  oportunity  required  or 
allowed  it.  Late  in  the  evening,  after  crossing 
several  very  high  ridges,  I  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre, 
&  took  up  my  quarters  at  Mr.  Fells. 

Jun.  \lh.  Wilkesbarre  lays  in  a  most  charm- 
ing situation,  the  rich  and  spacious  bottom, 
which  the  mountains  from  here,  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  is  indeed  picturesque — I  have  not  seen  a 
town  in  Pensylvania  so  pleasantly  situated,  as 
this.  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehannah  is  the 
nearest  to  it ;  but  by  no  means  equal  in  every  re- 
spect ;the  newly  opened  turnpike  to  Easton,  will 
bring  the  trade  of  the  upper  part  of  this  river  into 
the  Delaware,  as  the  land  carriage  of  all  kind  of 
produce  will  be  easier,  than  the  very  dilUcult 
water  carriage  down  the  River. 
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DRYING  PEARS. 

BY  MR.  TnOS.  L.  SHEILDS,   SEWICKLY,   ALLE- 
OHENY  CO.,   PENNA. 

In  the  August  No.  of  the  Monthly^  in  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Drying  Pears,"  your  readers  are  invited 
to  communicate  anything  they  may  know  of  the 
process.  How  the  pears  referred  to  were  dried 
I  do  not  know.  But  in  answer  to  your  enquiry, 
I  send  you  by  Express  to  Germantown  to  day 
two  specimen  boxes  of  pears,  dried  here  after 
the  mode  practised  in  our  family  for  many  years. 
They  are  Seckel  pears, prepared  last  year.  Those 
in  box  marked  No.  1  were  dried  whole,  and  in 
halves  unpared.  Those  in  box  No.  2  were  first 
pared  and  halved  or  quartered.  The  process  is 
quite  simple.  They  are  taken  when  quite  ripe 
and  placed  in  the  oven  after  the  bread,  for  the 
baking  of  which  the  oven  was  heated,  is  removed. 
Here  they  remain  until  the  oven  becomes  cold, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  laid  away  in  a  dry 
place  until  next  baking  day — an  interval  of  four 
or  five  days — when  the  same  process  is  repeated. 


When  the  pea.'s  are  large, or  are  to  be  dried 
whole,  a  third  insertion  in  the  oven  is  necessary. 
They  will  keep  an  indefinite  time.  We  have 
kept  them — I  hardly  daresay  how  many  years — 
certainly  four  or  five.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  my 
neighbors,  the  Economites,  have  kept  them  eight 
or  ten  years.  I  think  you  will  like  them  and 
agree  with  me  that  those  dried  whole  are  the 
best. 

If  you  wish  any  further  information  upon  the 
subject  that  I  can  supply,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  80.  You  say  your  German  pears  were  "  not 
80  sweet  as  figs,  of  course."  You  will  find  these 
sweeterjand  better  than  figs,  if  my  taste  is  reliable. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Shields  for 
this  communication.  The  Pears  sent  were  much 
superior  in  quality  to  the  German  pears  referred 
to.  They  were  certainly  better  than  the  best 
figs,  and  if  they  could  be  brought  regularly  into 
market  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  trade  in  these  dried 
pears  would  be  almost  unlimited.  *  'Dried  pears, ' ' 
as  usually  sold,  are  dry,  woody— indeed  wooden 
things,— and  unpopular.  These  are  as  juicy  as  if 
just  gathered  from  the  tree.  Those  with  skins 
on  are  not  handsome :  but  this,  not  an  object 
with  those  who  would  dry  for  their  own  use, 
could  Ixj  easily  remedied  by  those  who  preferred 
them,e8pecially  for  market.  Paring  would  make 
them  high  priced.  Possibly  they  might  \)3  skinned 
as  poaches  are  by  some  lye  preparation.  At  any 
rate  there  is  enough  in  these  excellent  samples  to 
show  that  the  Pear  grower  need  not  force  his 
crop  on  a  falling  market,  or  wonder  what  to  do 
with  his  surplus  pears. — Ed.] 
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BEPORT  OF  VISIT  TO  THE  VINEYARDS 
OF  MISSOURI. 

BY    B.    L.    KINGSBURY. 

Head  before  the  Alton  Hort.  Society  Aug,  Sth. 

Mr.  President  :— By  invitation  of  Dr.  Hull, 
and  in  company  with  some  of  the  prominent 
gra|)e  growers  of  Missouri,  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  some  of  the  most  extensive  vine- 
yards of  Missouri,  between  St.  Louis  and  Pilot 
Knob.  Upon  Dr.  Hull,  as  one  of  the  State  Ad 
Inkrim  committee,  will  devolve  the  duty  of 
making  an  elaborate  report  of  our  visit  for  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  mean  time  a  synopsis  of  our  visit  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Society.  Taking  the  cars  at  St.  Louis  at  8  o'clock 
^- M.,  we  went  directly  to  Pilot  Knob.  About 
nfty  miles  from  St.  Louis,  the  iron  region  begins. 


From  there  to  the  knob  (about  40  raS^)  ihe 
country  is  rough,  and  very  uninviting  to  either 
agriculturists  or  horticulturists.  Corn  crops  poor 
on  the  whole  route,  and  the  appearance  of  tho 
fields  indicates  poor  crops  of  grain.  Apples  re- 
markably fair  and  large  crops.  We  passed  but 
few  orchards  of  large  size  after  striking  the  iron 
district. 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  the  Knob,  we 
took  the  return  train  for  Vineland,  where  the  in- 
vestigations were  to  commence.  Vineland  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  St.  Louis,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  iron  district.  At  this  point  we  visited 
the  vineyards  of  Dr.  Dyer,  Judge  Newcomb  and 
Mr.  Marsh,  staying  over  night  with  Dr.  Dyer. 
They  all  have  extensive  vineyards,  in  which  we 
found  the  grapes  rotting  badly,  particularly  Con- 
cord. In  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  Dyer  we  estimated 
the  loss  by  rot  to  be  50  per  cent,  at  least.  In  the 
other  vineyards,  less.  Taking  the  cars  in  the 
morning,  we  came  on  to  De  Soto,  and  visited  the 
extensive  vmeyards  and  orchards  of  Col.  Bain- 
bridge,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in 
the  West.  Found  considerable  rot  in  the  Con- 
cord, probably  10  per  cent. 

The  few  Catawbas  we  saw  were  badly  affected 
with  mildew  and  sun  scald.  At  this  point  Dr. 
Hull,  (who  can  scent /angri  forty  rods,  and  whose 
nasal  organ  was  spoiling  for  want  of  exercise) 
was  seen  to  start  on  a  2.40  gait  for  the  extensive 
peach  and  apple  orchard  of  Col.  Bainbridge, 
and  the  cry  for  a  spade  gave  notice  to  the  rest  of 
the  party  that  he  had  treed  %o\ne  fungus.  Seve- 
ral trees  were  soon  uprooted  and  found  to  have 
been  killed  by  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  roots. 
It  is  a  new  disease,  and  was  first  discovered  by 
him  tliis  season  in  Southern  Illinois,  in  the  ex- 
tensive pear  orchard  of  Parker  Earle.  In  the  or 
chard  of  Col.  Bainbridge  it  had  attacked  the 
pear  and  apple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  death  of  several  cherry  trees.  The  Doctor 
having  had  a  hearty  meal  of  fungi  retired  in 
good  order,  and  was  soon  seen  bearing  a  full 
grown  peach  tree  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  con- 
vinced us  was  dying  with  the  yellows,  a  disease 
said  to  be  contagious.  It  already  had  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  orchard  of  Col.  Bainbridge,  and 
unless  it  can  be  checked  will  soon  destroy  his 

whole  orchard. 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  good  authority,  says  an 

instance  is  not  known  of  a  tree  being  saved  that 

was  badly  infected.     They  should  be  burned  root 

and  branch,  and  no  peach  tree  put  in  the  same 

place,  as  the  smallest  piece  of  root  left  in  the 
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groumj  IS  sufficient  to  give  the  disease.  Col. 
Baiiibridgc  bas  4.000  trees  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  contem- 
plate the  loss  of  so  fine  an  orchard.  Leaving 
Be  Soto  we  came  on  to  Bushburgh,the  residence 
of  Isadore  Bush  and  Son,  twenty-five  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  lie  has  expensive  propagating  houses, 
as  well  as  vineyards.  Here  we  find  very  little 
rot.  Concord  and  Rogers'  No.  1,  the  most,  but 
neither  of  them  to  much  extent.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  all  looking  well  in  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  showed  systematic  and  intelligent 
pruning  and  training. 

Major  E.  S.  Foster  has  a  vineyard  near  by, 
of  nine  acro^^Tf  Concord  of  two  years'  growth, 
whichlflows  the  most  uniform  look  ever  witnessed : 
not  a  vine  mining,  all  grown  with  equal  vigor ; 
leaves  bright,  healthy,  and  free  from  disease  of 
insects— worth  a  journey  of  several  miles  to  see. 

One  mile  farther  on  brings  us  to  the  residence 
of  Ilev.  Chas.  Peabody,  President  of  the  Missou- 
ri State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Peabody 
has  been  one  of  our  party  during  our  investiga- 
tions, and  gives  us  a  cordial  welcome  to  "Glen- 
wood,"  where  we  pass  the  night.  His  place  lies 
on  the  river,  twenty-four  miles  from  St.  Louis  ; 
the  place  is  new,  but  will,  in  time,  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  country  seats  noar  St  Louis.  It 
has  all  tho8(;  natural  advantages  of  scenery  for 
which  the  Mississippi  biuft-s  excel.  He  has  a  small 
vineyard  in  its  first  bearing  year  ;  fruit  and  vines 
showing  exemption  from  disease  and  insects. 
He  trains  on  trellis  to  perpendicular  wires  ;  uses 
no  twine,  but  fastens  altogether  with  tendrils— 
and  the  method  is  certainly  a  success  with  him. 

Leaving  Glenwood,  our  next  and  last  visit  is 
to  "Clifl-  Cave,"  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
This  property  consists  of  between  two  and  three 
acres,  situated  on  the  river,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  it.  It  is  owned  by  a  stock  com- 
pany, of  which  Dr.  Spaulding  is  the  much  largest 
share-holder,  and  has  general  charge  of  all  "the 
operations  connected  with  it.  There  are  twenty- 
one  acres  in  grapes  of  difierent  varieties,  princi- 
pally Concord,  Norton's  Virginia,  and  Ives. 
Fruit  and  vines  are  looking  finely  ;  an  occasional 
rotten  berry— but  no  more  than  we  all  find  each 
year.     Rogers'  No.  1  is  worst  of  all. 

The  bearing  vines  are  trained  on  the  horizon- 
tal arm  system,  and  closely  pinched  in.  In 
psissing  through  a  two-year  old  vinevard  of  Nor- 
ton's Virginia,  Dr.  Hull  saw  a  dead  vine,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  cry  for  a  spade.  He 
wished  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  show 


us  that  he  sraelled  something  worse  than  fun^^us 
this  time.  On  digging  down  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  we  found  the  vine  completely  eaten  off  by 
a  borer,  and  farther  search  unearthed  a  borer 
two  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  head,  and  tapering.  On  farther  search  wo 
found  several  vines  dead,  five  of  which  we  duf' 
up  and  found  a  borer  at  each  one.  It  is  some- 
thing new,  and  undescribed  ;  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  borer  is  at  work  should  be  immediately 
known  throughout  this  State,  and  Missouri. 
Dr.  Hull  found  the  same  one  in  Southern  Illinois 
this  season,  which  I  believe  is  the  first  time  he 
was  discovered  and  made  known. 

Every  one  having  a  vineyard  should  dig  up 
every  vine  they  find  dead,  and  if  cut  off  by  a 
borer,  hunt  him  out  and  destroy  him  ;  he  will 
be  found  within  a  few  inches  of  where  the  vine 
is  cut  off.  Each  one  if  lefl  may  be  the  parent  of 
innumerable  others,and  if  they  once  become  gen- 
eral, farewell  to  the  vineyard  in  which  they  find 
lodgment.  There  were  probably  twenty  vines 
in  this  vineyard  destroyed  by  borer,  enough  if  left 
to  themselves  to  have  destroyed  every  vine  in 
the  vineyard  of  twenty-one  acres  in  two  or  three 
years. 

Dr.  Spaulding  immediately  set  men  to  work 
digging  them  out  with  orders  to  find  every  borer 
if  it  took  all  summer.  We  gave  Mr.  Riley  throe 
fine  specimens, who  will  breed  them,  and  describe 
them  in  the  "American  Entomologist." 

The  result  of  our  investigation  may  be  epito- 
mized thus  :  that  the  iron  district  is  not  suited  to 
the  grape.  The  farther  we  came  from  it  ap- 
proaching St.  Louis,  the  Ixjtter  the  grape  in  fruit 
and  foliage. 

The  Concord  this  year  is  not  so  healthy  as  Ca- 
t'lwba;  I  think  the  same  fact  will  hold  in  this  re- 
gion. 

Rogers  No.  1  are  rotting  badly  in  nearly 
every  vineyard.  Delaware,  Norton's  Virginia 
and  the  Ives  are  doing  finely  both  in  fruit  and 
foliage. 

That  as  an  example  of  clean  culture  systematic 
and  intelligent  pruning,  the  vineyards  we  visited 
can  challenge  the  West. 

That  the  graix)  is  threatened  with  a  borer 
worse  in  its  effect  than  mildew,  rot,  and  leaf  hop- 
per combined. 

That  the  yellows  in  the  peach  has  got  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  region  we  visited.  That  a  new 
disease  of  fungoid  character  threatens  our  fruit 
trees.  And  finally  that  for  generous  hospitality 
the  grape  growers  of  Missouri  cannot  be  excell- 
ed. 


SAND  AND  WATER  FOR  CUTTINGS. 

BY  J.   M. 

The  plan  of  striking  cuttings  in  sand  and  water, 
is  one  which  I  think  might  be  more  profitably 
followed  than  is  supposed. 

This  is  no  new  plan,  having  been  known  to  our 
fathers  years  ago,  but  it  is  oftentimes  not  thought 
of,  when  we  are  wishing  we  knew  some  way  of 
rooting  some  difficult  case  in  hand.  In  the  heat 
of  summer,  when  this  system  ot  rooting  should  be 
practised,  we  are  usually  busied  with  other  work 
than  propagating,  simply  from  our  not  having 
given  it  a  thought,  and  never  having  seen  it 
much  practised.  I  have  experimented  somewhat 
largely  with  both  hardy  and  tender  plants  and 
bhrubs,  and  have  had  fair  success,  though  being 
quite  beaten  with  some  obstinate  cases.  I  place 
my  pots  or  pans  of  cuttings  in  the  full  sun  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  water  sufficiently  to  keep  from 
flagging.  I  have  found  that  too  much  water  is 
as  bad  as  too  little,  the  rule  seems  to  be  to  give 
enough  to  keep  them  fresh  and  no  more. 

I  have  rooted,    Rondoletia  speciosa  major, 


PetrcEa  volubilis,  Aloysia,  and  others  that  are 
somewhat  difficult  of  rooting,  with  ease,  by  this 
plan  ;  my  Gardenias,  Camellias,  and  the  hardy 
Magnolias  are  easily  rooted  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  the  hard  wooded  cuttings  will  not  root 
at  once,  but  if  retained  in  the  pans  until  the  bot- 
tom heat  is  put  on  in  the  propagating  pits  in  the 
fall,  and  placed  therein,  they  push  out  roots  im- 
mediately .  I  have  rooted  Magnolia  glauca,  in 
that  way  very  successfully.  I  am  this  year  try- 
ing Roses,  with  every  appearance  of  success, — 
these  latter  are,  however,  out  of  doors,  plunged 
in  a  half  shady  place,  kept  continually  wet,  by 
watering  morn,  and  eve.  One  advantage  I  find 
in  this  method,  irrespective  of  its  success,  is  the 
small  amount  of  care  required.  In  the  morning 
they  are  watered,  together  with  other  plants, 
and  requiring  no  other  care  until  night,  enabling 
one  to  attend  to  other  business,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  watchful  care  that  most  other  systems 
require.  There  are  very  many  choice  plants  one 
may  have,  that  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  propa- 
gating, which  will  be  found  to  succumb  to  the 
simple  process  of  sand  and  water. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 

The  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science  held  its  annual  session  this  year 
at  Chicago  ;  and  during  the  same  time  the  Brit- 
ish Association  was  holding  theirs  in  England. 
The  Garden€r''s  Chronicle  congratulates  its  read- 
ers that  Botany  is  receiving  more  honor  than  it 
has  had.  Dr.  Hooker  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
In  our  own  association  Botany  did  not  receive 
much  attention  ;  Geology  had  more  enthusiastic 
votaries.  The  only  botanical  papers  read  were 
by  Thomas  Meehan  on  Tlie  Laws  of  Adnation 
in  the  Leaves  of  Coniferce;  on  the  Botany  of 
Blount  Mansfield,  Vermont,  by  James  Hyatt ; 
JIahiUs  and  Peculiarities  of  Plants  in  South  East- 
ern New  York,  by  the  same  author  ;  The  Palu- 
^l  Endoyens,  a  class  intermediate  between  En- 
^jens  and  Exogens,  by  T.  C.  Hilgard,  comprise 
the  whole  list  out  of  some  one  hundred  offered 
on  various  branches  of  science.    A  paper  offered 


on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  development  was 
not  read,  its  author  not  appearing  when  his 
name  was  called. 

In  England  Dr.  Hooker's  address  devoted 
much  time  to  this  matter.  He  remarked  that 
since  the  origin  of  species  was  published,  ten 
years  ago,  it  has  passed  through  four  English 
editions,  two  American,  two  German,  two 
French,  several  Russian,  a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian, 
whilst  of  the  work  on  variation,  which  first  left 
the  publisher's  house  not  seven  months  ago,  two 
English,  a  German,  Russian,  American  and  Ita- 
lian edition  are  already  in  circulation  ;  that  so 
far  from  natural  selection  being  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  every  philo- 
sophical naturalist,  including  a  considerable  pro- 
portion who  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it 
accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to  it.  Re- 
views on  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  are  continually 
appearing  on  the  Continent  ot  Europe,  and  Agas- 
siz,  in  one  of  the  addresses  which  he  issued  to 
his  coUaborateurs  on  their  late  voyage  to  the 
Amazon,  directs  their  attention  to  thi«  theory 
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as  a  primary  object  of  the  expedition  they  were 
then  undertaking.  lie  further  asserted,  that  of 
the  many  eminent  naturalists  who  have  accepted 
it,  not  one  has  been  known  to  abandon  it ;  that 
it  gains  adherents  steadily  ;  and  that  it  is  yar 
eoccellence  an  avowed  favorite  with  the  rising 
schools  of  naturalists. 

It  was  much  regretted  by  many  that  Mr. 
Moran's  paj)er  did  not  come  up  at  Chicago.  It 
would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
know  exactly  how  this  interesting  matter  stood 
there  at  the  present  time.  We  have  been  urged 
to  give  Mr.  Meehan's  paper  in  our  columns,  but 
we  do  not  like  to  anticipate  the  regular  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  society. 


«•»»» 


WHERE  IS  THE  WEST  ? 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  how  triflinir 
errors  very  often  lead  to  very  great  mischief. 
It  is  this  knowledge  which  makes  us  particular 
in  even  small  facts.  Were  it  otherwise  we 
should  feel  open  to  a  charge  of  **  wanting  to  be 
smart,"  in  noting  the  little  mistakes  of  some  of 
our  contemporaries. 

How  a  little  error  grows,  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  Canada  Thistle.  Last  fall  a  friend  wrote 
in  another  journal,  that  he  had  seen  this  terrible 
thing  "  all  along  the  lines  of  railroad  every- 
where West."  This  has  been  copied  into  all  the 
*'  secular  papers."  The  most  ingenious  theories 
have  been  elaborated  to  account  lor  the  fact,  and 
the  time  of  grave  legislators  has  been  occupied 
in  devising  pains  and  penalties  on  all  who  lend 
a  careless  hand  in  this  wonderful  scatterment. 
One  theory  to  account  for  their  being  "  every- 
where West"  amused  us.  ''Behind  each  car 
was  a  vacuum,  and  into  this  vortex  the  rushiuf^ 
air  followed,  drawing  the  thistle  seed,  suspended 
by  its  down,  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  car  stop- 
ped the  seeds  sank  down,  and  there  a  nest  of 
seedlings  formed." 

How  very  pretty  it  sounds  I  IJut  all  who  have 
looked  to  their  own  senses  for  their  facts,  know 
that  the  down  of  thistle,  or  any  similar  plant 
does  not  keep  the  seed  to  lly  far  from  home.  The 
down  which  we  see  flying  about  has  long  since 
left  its  seed  behind.  It  is  but  a  balloon  with  its 
car  detached.  We  have  never  yet  cau<^ht  a 
lighihj  finatiwj  thistle  down  that  had  a  perfect 
seed  attached  to  it.  But,  beyond  all  this,  we 
cannot  find  this  thistle  "  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
road everywhere  AVest."  We  were  reminded 
last  year,  after  going  over  twenty-five  hundred 


miles  of  railroad,  and  not  seeing  any,  that  the 
"  West  was  a  great  place,"  and  "  we  had  not  been 
everywhere  West."  We  have  since  been  in  an- 
other totally  different  direction,  three  thou- 
sand miles  "along  the  railroads,"  without  see- 
ing a  stalk.  There  are  a  few  on  the  waste  ground 
around  some  of  the  older  towns,  like  Toledo  and 
Cleveland  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"  railroad  lines. "  It  is  plain  we  have  not  yet 
been  "  every  where  west. " 

Another  and  more  important  thing  satisfies 
us  we  have  not  yet  found  "the  West."  AVe 
have  fought  against  the  barbaric  practice  of  cut- 
ting away  the  surface  roots  of  fruit  trees,  under 
pretence  of  "good  cultivation."  For  a  long 
time  we  fought  alone.  But  it  came  to  be  a  recog- 
nized fact,  that  just  at  the  surface  was  just 
where  the  feeding  roots  of  a  tree  were  most 
wanted.  Xow  there  are  but  few  observing  men 
who  do  not  thank  the  Oanlener^s  Monthly  for  its 
course  on  this  question.  But  some  of  the  west- 
ern writers  discovered  a  new  and  remarkable 
physiological  fact,  and  it  was  duly  recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Caring  for  surface 
roots  might  do  in  the  east,  where  the  roots,  they 
at  length  admitted,  did  run  near  the  surface  ;  but 
western  roots  ran  down,  and  a  different  practice 
should  prevail  there.  We  have  examined  this 
matter  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, AVisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  as  we  find  the  trees  there  run 
shallower  if  anything,  than  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
are  again  constrained  to  ask,  "  where  is  the 
AVest  ? 

AVe  would  urge  on  our  friends  who  write  for 
our  horticultural  journals  to  be  very  rnrcftd 
alHjut  their  facts.  These  two  little  matters  which 
we  have  taken  as  illustrations,  trifling  as  they 
may  seem  to  be,  will  be  the  cause  of  incalculable 
injury— the  deep  rooting  theory  especially,  as 
obstinate  old  errors,  which  annually  destroy 
thousands  of  trees,  and  make  fruit  growing  in 
the  United  States  unpopular,  will  find  a  strong 
defence  for  many  years  by  it,  copied  so  widely 
and  extensively  as  the  supposed  discovery  has 
been. 


«•■»» 


RIPENING  OF  PERSIMMONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmer's 
Club,  Mr.D.  II.  Jaques  of  Boston,  was  introduced, 
who  read  a  paper  on  the  Persimmon.  After  the 
paper  was  read  a  brief  discussion  ensued.  A.  S. 
Fuller  stated  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  per- 
simmon is  not  eatable  until  after  there  lias  been 


a  frost.  But  this  is  not  so,  as  the  persimmon 
grows  in  localities  where  there  never  is  any  frost, 
and  the  liuit  is  edible.  He  thought  the  attention 
of  fruit  culturists  should  be  turned  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  fruit. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  very  few  persons 
know  why  a  fruit  is  eatable  when  "  ripe,  "  more 
than  when  green.  But  the  fact  is,  a  fruit  is  ripe 
long  l)cfore  it  is  eatable.  In  an  apple,  for  instance, 
the  fruit  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  black.  So 
far  as  the  tree  is  concerned  the  process  is  finished. 
A''itality  goes  no  further.  Decay  at  once  com- 
mence?, and  it  is  only  after  this  has  progressed 
some  length,  that  the  fruit  is  "  ripe  "  in  an  edible 
sense.  A  ripe  fruit  is  there  fore  a  partially  rotted 
fruit— nothing  more.  The  French  seem  to  un- 
derstand this  better.  AVhile  the  English  say  of  a 
medlar,  "  it  is  not  good  to  eat  till  it  is  rotten,  " 
the  French  use  the  word  hlette  to  signify  merely  a 
stage  of  decay.  A  blotted  medlar  means  there- 
fore a  medlar  partially  decayed. 

Now  frost  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  persimmon 
than  to  hasten  its  decay.  Time  would  do  this  as 
well  as  frost,  and  thus  we  find  some  persimmons 
good  to  cat  lx?fore  frost,  because  they  ripen  early, 
and  decay  naturally  without  the  aid  of  frost. 

It  seems  like  blaspheming  one's  idol  to  say  of 

a  delicious  fruit,  that  it  is  good  only  because  it  is 

rotting— but  so  it  is. 

«•■» 

THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

"We  promised  in  our  last  number  to  return  to 
the  subject  to  which  we  incidently  referred,  in  our 
tirst  pjipcr  under  the  above  heading,  namely,  the 
reason  why  plants  die  under  a  low  temperature  ; 
our  i)()int  being  that  the  cause  was  not  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  moisture,  thereby  causing  cell 
ruptun;;  but  rather  cell  shrinkage,  or  the  loss  of 
moisture  by  excessive  evaporation. 

AVe  have  now  three  criticisms  before  us, — one 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  one  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  one  by 
Mr.  A.  Featherman  in  Southern  Plomter.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  give  their  remarks  in  full, 
had  we  the  space.  AVe  shall  try,  however,  to  do 
their  arguments  no  injustice. 

Mr.  Sargent  gives  his  experience  of  the  past 
winter  in  evergreens,  and  finds  "  contrary  to  Mr. 
Meehan's  theory  about  the  necessity  of  shelter," 
that  "  that  those  things  protected  or  sheltered 
the  most,  have  suffered  most."  Had  Mr.  Sar- 
gent stopixjd  here,  it  would  have  been  puzzling  ; 
»ut  fortunately  he  explains  what  he  means  by 
'protection,— things  "  planted  in  a  wood,  and 
surrounded  by  the  protection  of  Evergreens." 


'Mr.  S.has  spent  the  last  few  years  in  Europe,and 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  Garden- 
er'>8  Monthly  regularly  ;  those  of  our  friends  who 
have  followed  our  pages  closely,  are  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  recorded  during  that  time  in 
our  journal,  that  whenever  a  plant  suffers  in 
summer  from  a  want  of  light,  or  from  a  want  of 
moisture,  its  vitality  is  so  much  weakened  that 
it  readily  parts  with  its  hold  on  life,  under  a 
very  moderate  low  temperature.  Therefore,  wo 
naturally  look  for  great  mortality  from  plants 
under  such  circumstances,  independently  of  any 
other  cause.  He  says,  "the  west  side  of  a  wood 
was  the  next  fatal  place. "  Naturally  so.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  made  the  soil  dryer,  but  the 
plants  had  a  little  more  light,and  hence  a  stronger 
vitality  than  those  in  the  wood.  "  Those  protect- 
ed on  the  east  side,  and  receiving  the  sudden  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  have  either  died,  or  suftered 
so  much  as  to  render  them  worthless."  "Those 
on  the  east  suffered  very  little."  AVill  Mr.  Sar- 
gent tell  us,  how  the  mid-day  sun  can  injure  a  tree 
in  such  cases,  exceiit  on  the  basis  of  our  explana- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  our 
friend's  facts  which  opposes  our  view,  or  which 
can  be  explained  on  any  other  theory  than  ours. 
Mr.  Sargent  does  not  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Ilovey  thinks  "Mr.  Sargent  does  not  have 
much  confidence  in  the  evaporation  theory,  as 
he  clearly  proves  that  a  location  where  the  con- 
gealed sap  vessels  are  thawed  gradually,  is  the 
safest."  AVhen  sap  vessels  "congeal"  they  burst. 
This  is  always  the  result  of  expanding  moisture. 
In  the  cases  before  us  they  do  not  buiht.  They 
die  from  shrinkage.  AVe  are  discussing  why 
plants  die  when  the  vessels  do  not  burst.  If  the 
sap  in  Mr.  Ilovey's  plants  congeal,  he  is  discus- 
sing something  which  we  are  not,  and  so  we 
may  clearly  pass  his  argument  over. 

Mr.  Hovey,  however,  himself  seems  very 
doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  own  argument, 
for  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  if  by  shelter  we 
mean  a  plantation  of  trees  at  suflicient  distance 
to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  yet  allow  abun- 
dance of  air  and  sun,  this  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice." Thank  you  friend  Ilovey.  This  is  our 
argument,  nearly.  In  our  case  the  facts  we  gave 
showed  shelter  from  winds  teas  of  service.  Mr. 
Ilovey  has  advanced  so  far  only  to  a  may  be. 
He  will  rank  with  us  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Featherman's  paper  is  of  a  philosophical 
type.  He  seems  to  differ  from  us  very  much,  and 
in  toto  ;  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
agreeing  with  hira  sentence  by  sentence,  as  we 
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carefully  went  through  with  him.  But  when  he 
wound  up  we  saw  it  all.  He  says  :  "  If  the  gen- 
tlemjin  had  only  substituted  the  going  out  of  keat, 
for  the  word  evaporation^  and  made  use  of  the 
word  licai  wherever  the  word  moiature  occurs,  he 
would  have  hit  the  nail  upon  its  head,  and  his 
article  would  have  been  a  capital  one,  well  de- 
.scrving  the  attention  of  the  farmer  and  the  agri 
culturint." 

Again  he  says  :  "  The  plant  dies  (under  a  low 
tcnjperaturc)  partly  from  want  of  nourishment, 
and  partly  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  which  is 
iticrtasod  by  the  dessicating  action  of  wind." 

It  so  happens  that  heat  is  of  no  use  to  a  plant 
without  moisture  ;  only  by  moisture  docs  heat 
circulate  through  a  plant ;  and  it  is  only  by  evap- 
oration a  circulation  of  heat  is  kept  up;  withevap^ 
oration  heat  e«caj>cs.  Our  facts  and  conclusions 
Mr.  F.  admits  correct,  if  we  substitute  heat  for 
moisture.  Suppose  we  do  so.  The  result  is  the 
same.  He  does  not  like;  our  word  evajmration. 
lie  prefers  to  call  it  a  "  dessicating  process." 

Varying  Mr.  Featherman's  language,  we  un- 
derstand him  thus  :  The  loss  of  heat  in  plants  is 
increased  by  evaporation  (dessication).  This 
is  exactly  what  we  say,  for  of  course  we  value 
moisture  only  as  a  medium  for  the  circulation  of 
heat.     Mr.  F.  is  "one  of  us." 

We  are  glad  of  this  discussion.  Nothing  can 
be  more  important  to  the  fruit  grower  and  arbor- 
iculturist. We  have  l)een  too  much  under  the 
sway  of  closet  philosophers.  The  man  who  goes 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  learned  in  science 
has  taught,  sees  but  too  sadly  how  little  they 
know.  What  they  teach  is  generally  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  in  the  application  in  a  general 
way  that  we  see  the  deficiency.  When  Ilumford 
taught  that  water  was  a  non-conductor,  because 
he  succeeded  in  boiling  water  on  ice,  by  having 
the  water  heated  from  the  top  instead  of  through 
the  ice  at  the  bottom,  he  thought  he  had  made  a 
wonderful  discovery,  and  the  world  of  physics 
rung  with  his  praises.  He  did  not  see  there 
were  often  counteracting  forces.  Yet  people  are 
found  who  will  cast  Ilumford  at  you  to  this  day, 
iwople  who  really  know  nothing  of  themselves, 
people  who  are  merely  closet  philosophers. 

In  spite  of"  Locke,"  "  Bacon,"  and  other  pon- 
derous genuises  whom  our  friends,  once  in  a 
while  throw  at  us,  we  beg  to  say  that  no  writer, 
that  we  know  of,  knows  anything  about  the  death 
of  plants  by  freezing  ;  and  before  any  of  the  rea- 


ders of  their  works  can  understand  it,  they  have 
to  believe  the  following  articles  of  faith  : 

Ist.  That  plants  do  not  lie  dormant  or  hyber- 
nat€  in  the  winter. 

2nd.  That  a  plant  must  maintain  heat  to  re- 
tain its  vitality  through  winter. 

3rd.  That  to  circulate  heat  through  its  sys- 
tem in  winter  to  prevent  its  parts  from  freezing 
it  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium  of  mois- 
ture. 

4th.  That  the  dryer  element  invariably  ab- 
stracts from  the  moisture.  The  atmosphere 
steals  moisture  from  the  plant  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  sunnner,  in  proportion  to  its  dryness. 

5th.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  usually 
in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature. 

0th.  The  more  rapidly  a  dry  surface  is  made 
to  pass  over  a  moister  one  the  greater  is  the 
loss  by  the  latter. 

7th.  There  can  be  no  vitality  without  a  waste 
of  heat. 

8th.  There  can  be  no  waste  of  heat  in  living 
things  without  a  waste  of  moisture. 

9th.  To  supply  this  waste,  moisture  must  l)e 
drawn  into  the  plants  all  through  winter,  even 
though  the  roots  be  encased  in  frost. 

loth.  When  evaporation  goes  on  faster  than 
the  capacity  of  the  roots  to  supply  it,  death  must 
ensue. 

If  any  of  our  friends  purpose  to  disagree  with 
these  propositions,  we  should  like  to  know.  If 
they  do  not,  the  deduction  must  be  made  that 
plants  can  he  killed  by  excessive  loss  of  moisture  in 
cold  weather,  any  philosophy  t*^  the  contrary  not- 


withstanding. 


»•%•* 


A1.GJE  FROM  A  HOT  SPRING. 

At  page  31  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  present  volume,  is  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  on  a 
water  plant  found  growing  in  a  hot  spring  at 
Benton,  Owen's  Valley,  California  !  The  water 
is  often  IGC,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
any  plant  can  live  in  such  a  temperature. 

Dr.  Wood  finds  it  to  be  a  plant  hitherto  un- 
described  and  he  names  it  Kostoc  caladarium. 
This  "  plant"  is  apparently  but  a  sort  of  gelati- 
nous skin.  On  this  membraneous  matter  ano- 
ther new  plant  was  found,  named  by  him  Chroo- 
coccus  thcrmophilus.  This  genus  he  says  con- 
tains the  very  lowest  known  organisms — simple 
cells  without  nuclei,  multiplying,  so  far  as 
known,  only  by  cell  divisions. 


THE  TWIN  HOLLIES  OF  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  few  past  years, 
we  have  heard  of  these  remarkable  tree8,and  have 
listened  to  the  most  ingenious  theories  to  ac- 
count for  their  nature.  Being  in  the  vicinity 
this  summer,  we  had  the  following  cut  made  of 
this  great  curiosity. 


These  Hollies  {Ikx  ojxica)  are  alx)ut  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  trunks  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  ciicumference.  They  stand,  we  believe 
about  six  feet  apart.  The  branch  which  unites 
them  is  perfectly  horizontal,  and  to  the  casual 
observer,  there  is  "  neither  beginning  nor  end  " 
to  the  connecting  branch,— nothing  by  which  to 
show  if  it  were  a  natural  inarching  case,  from 
^vhich  tree  the  connecting  branch  proceeded. 

One  theory  we  heard  some  years  ago  to  ac- 
count for  it  wa8,  that  one  of  these  trees  origin- 
ally grew  on  a  sand  mound,  of  which  this  spot  is 
uU-that  the  young  tree  sent  out  a  six  foot  run- 


ner, and  then  rose  perpendicularly  to  form  a  stem 
at  the  same  time  sending  down  a  peri)endiculnr 
tap  root.  The  main  tree  also  sent  down  a  jxir- 
pendicular  tap  root.  In  time  the  sand  hill  br- 
canie  blown  or  washed  away,  and  in. the  end  tie 
tap  roots  became  the  trunks  of  the  two  trees. 
Were  it  not  that  we  have  heard  very  intelligent 
men  arguing  this  way,  we  should  not  think  it 
worthy  of  note.  If  it  is  worthy  of  refutation, 
the  fact  that  the  connection  is  evidently  fifty 
years  younger  than  the  trees  connected,is  enou^rh. 

Another  theory  is,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  will 
elongate  after  a  branch  is  formed,  carrying  the 
branch  upwards  with  it,  and  that  instead  o"f  any 
washing  away  of  a  sand  hill  as  in  the  other  case, 
the  connection  formed  originally  on  the  same 
plan,  was  carried  up.  Lindley  has  argued  the 
possibility  of  elongation  in  his  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture, and  shows  the  evidence  against  it.  We 
can  prove  his  position  Corporeally  as  well  as  lie 
did  physiologically,  for  when  some  twenty  years 
ago,  we  used  to  visit  a  certain  young  lady,  and 
at  that  particular  time,  with  little  care  for  bo- 
tanical problems,  we  used  occasionally  to  'bump» 
our  head  against  a  prqjectingButtonw'ood  branch. 
We  can  now,if  we  want  to,strike  our  head  against 
the  same  branch  still.  There  has  been  no 
elevation  there.  Independently  of  this,  the  com- 
parative growth  of  the  connection  applies  equally 
here  as  before. 

However,  by  a  personal  examination,  we  can 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  branches  of  tlie 
Holly  are  exceedingly  stiff.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
it  out  of  a  set  position.  Many  years  ago  a  branch 
from  the  tree  on  the  right  struck  against  the  tree 
on  the  left,  and  glanced  or  grew  vjrtrards. 

In  many  other  more  flexible  trees,  it  might 
have  got  away  again ;  but  the  stifl"  nature  of  the 
Holly  kept  it  there.  In  time  the  objecting  tree 
grew  with,  and  eventually  surrounded  the  up- 
right  end  of  the  intruding  branch,  until  all 
external  trace  of  the  union  became  lost.  About 
two  feet  above  the  point  of  union  is  a  bran<  h 
coming  out  of  the  left  hand  tree,  where  it  com  s 
out  from  the  trunk  is  a  slight  depression.  If  it 
belonged  properly  to  that  tree  there  would  be  a 
protuberaiice  instead.  It  is  really  the  apex  of 
the  bent  up  branch  from  the  right  hand  tree,  an  i 
fully  explains  the  mystery. 

We  have  gone  fully  into  this  matter  on  account 
of  the  incidental  lessons  it  involves  ;  and  jis 
hundreds  go  annually  to  see  the  trees,  it  may 
lay  the  seeds  of  valuable  knowledge  in  vegetable 
physiology. 
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riNUS  BANKSIAXA  AND  PINUS 
KUBKA. 

It  is  reiniirkiiblo  that  two  of  our  most  beautiful 
native  trees,  the  names  of  which  head  this  article, 
should  not  l>e  in  cultivation.  On  referrin*^'  to 
IJotanieal  works,  it  is  clear  no  one  knows  how 
beautiful  they  are.  Of  Tinus  Banksiana,  Dr. 
Gray  says,  "alow  stra«;glin^'  bush  or  a  small 
tree  from  two  to  twenty  feet  hii^h."  Michaux, 
Nuttall,  Hichards(m,  l.oudon  and  others  give 
about  the  same  character  of  it.  This  is  as  much 
as  may  be  said  of  it  in  the  outskirts  of  its  pro- 
l)er  locality.  Becently  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  it  through  what  we  suppose  the 
heart  of  its  home.  The  woods  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  are  mostly  com- 
posed oU'lnus  Jiankaiana  and  are  generally  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high — at  Escanauba  we 
handled  one  which  was  probably  sixty  feet  high 
and  four  and  a  half  to  live  feet  in  circumference, 
—little  inferior  in  height  to  a  very  tine  specimen 
of  ]*inus  rubra  alongside  of  it.  Richardson  says, 
towards  the  North  pole  the  thickness  of  the  trunk 
is  out  of  usual  proportiim  to  the  breadth  of  the 
branches.  Not  so  here.  The  trunk  had  a  very  long 
tapering  slcnderappearance  as  compared  with  the 
branches.  Occasionally  sj)ecimens  would  be  seen 
standing  by  themselves  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
prettii'r  than  the  slender,  straight  stems,  clotlu'd 
with  its  slender  feathering.  We  have  nothing 
from  EuroiK'-  or  Asia  that  would  make  a  more 
beautiful  ornamental  tree  than  the  Gray  or  Bank- 
siana  Pine  of  this  region. 

The  Ked  Pine  is  very  much  like  the  Aus- 
trian in  apiK'arance.  Growing  in  thick  woods, 
no  one  can  appreciate  their  beauty  ;  but  occa- 
sional si)ecimens,8tanding  by  thcimselvea,  showed 
that  the  lied  Pine  was  by  no  means  inferior,  if 
not  much  prettier,  than  the  Austrian.  We  hope 
to  see  them  some  day  generally  grown. 


THE  MAMMOTH  TREE. 

Dr.  Hooker  has  recently  written  to  Professor 
Brewer  that  the  great  tree  has  fruited  in  Kew, 
and  is  as  "  true  a  Sequoia  as  can  be,  and  should 
have  no  other  name;"  and  by  common  consent 
the  English  Botanists  have  dropped  the  name  of 
"Wellingtonia."  A  lively  discussion  is  now  going 
on  as  to  what  its  true  scientific  appellation  shall 
be.  Curious  facts  come  to  light.  It  is  often 
called  Sequoia  gitjantca  of  Torreij  ;  but  it  appears 
Torrey  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  descrip- 
tion.   As  our  readers  know,  in  botanical  science 


the  priority  of  right  is  with  the  first  descrilxr 
who  points  out  the  specific  distinction  from  other 
plants.  Accordingly  dates  have  been  hunted  uj), 
and  it  appears  Endlicher  named  Sequoia  giyan- 
tema  in  May  1S47  ;  Lindley,  Wellingtonia  (jinan- 
teUy  December  18r>3  ;  Seeman,  Sequoia  Wellimj- 
tonia,  January  l^th,  18o5  ;  Kellogg  and  Behr, 
Taxodiuni  ffujanteum^  May  7,  1855. 

Singularly  enough,  it  has  been  shown  by  Hook- 
er that  Endlicher  did  not  mean  the  tree  in  dis- 
pute by  his  name,  but  what  is  now  known  as 
Ahies  bracteata  ;  so  that  name  is  out  of  the  May. 
Kellogg  failed  to  see  that  it  was  not  aTaxodiun), 
so  that  his  name  is  also  out  of  the  pale  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  therefore  Seeman's  name,  according 
to  a  strict  interpretation  of  Botanical  rules, would 
seem  to  have  abstract  right  in  its  favor — Sequoia 
Wellinyionia. 


OBLIQUE  LEAVES.. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  Begonia  and  some 
other  plants,  the  leaves  are  oblique  ;  that  is,  the 
portion  on  one  side  of  the  mid-rib  is  more  devel- 
oped than  on  the  other.  Two  of  our  native  trees, 
the  Elm  and  the  Hop  hornbeam,  have  these  ob- 
lique leaves.  In  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  just 
published.  Dr.  Wilder  shows  that  in  the  Elm  the 
larger  jwrtion  is  in  the  upper  or  most  elevated 
side — the  leaves  not  lying  with  their  edges  hori- 
zontally,— in  the  hornbeam  the  outer  or  lower 
portion  is  the  largest.  De  Candolle  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  have  both  tried  to  account  for  ob- 
liquity in  leaves,  but  Dr.  Wilder  showed  their 
reasoning  insutlicient.  Dr.  W.  believed  it  to  l)e 
caused  by  no  external  agency,  but  by  an  inhe- 
rent constitutional  force. 

Professor  Agassiz  remarked  that  German  Bota- 
nists, especially  Schimper  and  Braun,  had  long 
since  investigated  the  development  of  leaves  in 
connection  with  the  general  subject  of  phyllotax- 
is.  They  had  found  that  each  leaf  was  primarily  a 
swelling  or  wave  of  growth,  freeing  itself  from 
the  axis  of  the  embryo  ;  and  that  diflerences  in 
size  between  the  sides  of  a  leaf  were  caused  by  the 
greater  force  of  the  wave  in  its  upward  or  down- 
ward descent.  Such  jx^culiarities  as  have  been 
pointed  out  between  the  leaves  of  the  Elm  and 
Hop  hornbeam,  existed  therefore  in  the  earliest 
formation  of  the  leaf,  while  yet  connected  with 
the  axis  by  a  broad  base,  and  before  any  con- 
struction for  the  petiole  liad  taken  place.  Prof. 
Agassiz  thought  the  word   antistrophe  better 


expressed  the  inverse  relation  of  corresponding 
parts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  line  than  sym- 
metry. Dr.  Wilder  had  shown  that  the  corres- 
ponding leaves  on  each  side  of  a  shoot  were  sym- 
metrical. 


«»»■» 


THE  PINES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Academy 


of  Sciences,  Dr.  Bolander  said  there  were  but 
fifteen  species  indigenous  to  the  State.  Of  Firs 
there  were  but  four.  He  said  Mr.  Murray  had 
a  fifth,  which  he  called  Picea  magnifies,  which 
was  but  P.  amabilis.  He  thought  the  European 
Botanists  multiplied  species  in  the  interest  of 
Seedsmen,  as  there  was  such  a  demand  in  Eu- 
rope for  seeds  of  new  things. 


SCRAPS   AND    QUERIES. 


Apples  from  Maryland.— JT.  JT.,  Denton, 
Md.,  writes  :  "  To  day  we  Express  to  you  speci- 
mens of  two  varieties  of  Apples,  from  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  Thos.  H,  Kemp,  Sr.,   Kent  Island,  Md., 
where  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  they  have 
Ijcen  bearing  regularly  and   abundantly.     The 
trees  are  now  failing,  and  the  specimens  we  send 
are  not  even  an  average  of  what  the  fruit   has 
heretofore  been  in  size  and  ai)pearance  ;  but  feel- 
ing anxious  to  bring  them  under  your  notice,and 
iiave  your  opinion  concerning  them,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  the  trees  will  never  again  produce 
fair  apples,  causes  us  to  send  you  them.     They 
are  not  now,  nor  have  they  been  known  to  be, 
anywhere  else   in    bearing.     They    are  named 
here,  Kemp's  Favorite   (which  is  the  red  and 
Xo.  1)  and  Kemp's  Fall  Excelsior  (the  striped 
^'o.  2).    They  most  certainly  are  very  sui)erior 
apples  for  this  climate.     But  the  question  or  con- 
clusion which  we  wish  to  arrive  at,  is  whether 
you  know  them  by  any  other  names.     We  intend 
to  cultivate  them  in  our  nursery,  and  though 
^Ir.  K.,  thinks  the  trees  were  not  grafted,  but 
were  ''suckers"  taken  from  the   roots  ot  old 
natural  trees,  we  still  feel  like  submitting  them 
to  a  thorough  "  fruit  man  "  for  inspection. 

There  is  also  another  variety  in  the  same  or- 
chard, which  he  calls  Kent  Island  Pine ;  and 
while  it  is  an  excellent  keeping  apple,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  either  of  the  kinds  we  send  in  quality,  but 
the  trees  are  so  far  gone  that  specimens  could 
not  be  obtained.  From  what  we  have  seen  and 
know  of  these  three  apples,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  there  are  none  others  known  here 
that  are  as  deserving  of  favor,  or  as  worthy  of 
culture  as  they-and  if  they  arc  not  really  na- 
tives of  "  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,"  they  are 
more  easily  acclimated  than  the  other  fine  apples 
ofthe  North  and  East." 


[The  Favorite,  we  believe  to  be  the  same  as  one 
known  in  New  Jersey  as  Bachelor'' a  Blush,  of 
wiiich  Dr.  Warder  says,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Pomology,  is  nothing  but  a  "  variety  of  Maiden's 
Blush."  We  hardly  know  what  Dr.  Warder 
means  by  a  variety  in  this  sense.  Does  he  mean 
that  two  distinct  varieties  can  come  into  exis- 
tence  otherwise  than  by  seeds  ?  Docs  he  mean 
that  it  is  not  a  variety,  but  the  same  thing  modi- 
fied by  culture  or  climate,  and  which  may  revert 
to  the  original  when  circumstances  change  V 

The  "  Excelsior  "  we  cannot  identify  with  any 
popular  kinds  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
They  are  both  evidently  seedlings,  originially 
from  the  same  variety,  having  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  parent  proba- 
bly Maiden's  Blush  ;  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
kind  that,  like  llambo  and  some  others,  has  a 
power  of  nearly  reproducing  itself.] 


The  Florida  Lily.— A  plant  which  we 
had  from  New  Orleans  many  years  ago,  and 
which  we  supposed  to  be  naturalized  there  as 
Lilium  longifolium,  has  taken  it  into  its  head  to 
decide  the  question  for  us,  and  we  have  now  seen 
it  in  flower  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives.  It 
proves  to  be  really  Lilium  longifolium.  Good  luck 
has  thrown  the  New  Orleans  friend  in  our  way 
who  gave  us  the  seed  many  years  ago,  and  we 
now  learn  it  was  not  from  a  wild  plant,  but  was 
common  in  gardens.  Still  further  luck  has  flower- 
ed one  of  the  Florida  Lily  for  us,  in  our  absence 
from  home,  but  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Russel,  who 
very  kindly  writes  thus  about  it : 

*'  It  is  CririKm— and  I  think  with  my  present 
authorities,  the  native  species  Americamim. 
which,although  the  foreign  works  assign  to  South 
America,  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Flora  of  the 
Southern   United  States,  says,  is  founa  in  the 
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river  swamps  of  Florida  and  Westward."  Xow 
for  tlui  other  two  of  yourVolusian  corresj^ondent, 
of  which  one,  I  think  will  prove  Pancrafa<w,  and 
the  other  I  cannot  guess  what." 


Xkw  STFtAWHERHiES,— /.  J?.,  Milford,  Del., 
pyrites  :— "I  am  about  to  renew  my  strawberry 
h(  <ls.  Have  not  done  so  for  three  years.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  most  ot  the  popular  kinds.  Are 
there  any  new  varieties  since  tlum  that  you  can, 
of  your  own  experience;,  reconunend  me  to  replace 
any  of  the  old  kinds  V" 

[This  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  The 
Ktrtiwberry  is  so  local  a  fruit,  that  our  "  personal 
experience  "  should  be  in  Milford  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  question.  We  have  not  had  this  ex- 
perience. With  re<,'ard  to  the  real  merits  of  new 
strawlxjrries,  as  impartial  jud<,'es,  we  can  only 
say  that  at  pomolo-zical  meetinj;s  half  the  people 
who  try  them  say  they  are  improvements, and  half 
no  better  than  others  <,'rown  betore.  With  people 
of  the  former  class,  the  new  varieties  are  decided 
inq)rovements.J 


CiAUDENiXG  Fou  Ladies.— A  Itovhentcr,  AT. 
F.,  correspondent  informs  us  that  at  that  place 
a  young  Ladies'  Seminary  has  arranged  to  have 
the  elements  of  gardening  taught  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  female  education.  We  wish  the  es- 
tablishment every  success  ;  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  time  to  time  how  the  exiHiriment  pro- 


uresses. 


The  Kent  Strawheuhy.— A  Dov€r^  Ikl., 
coi  respondent  writes  of  sending  some  strawberry 
J)! ants,  but  they  never  came  to  hand.  He  says 
of  it :  ''The  Kent  is  the  largest  berry  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  of  fme  tlavor.  The  Early  Delaware  is 
early,  prolific,  of  good  size  and  don't  run  down 
as  small  as  sonie  varieties.  No.  4,  large,  hand- 
some and  prolitic." 


Potato  sets  without  Eyes. — A  corres- 
pondent says  :  "In  pLinting  the  Hose  potato 
this  spring;  some  pieces  were  cut  without  an  eye, 
some  of  these  pieces  are  now  up  about  four  in- 
ches, while  the  others  are  dead  ripe." 


Hartford.     I  send  a  small  bunch  of  Hartford  to 
compare." 

[The  flavor  was  nearly  equal  to  the  IFartford 
Prolitic,  and  the  berries  larger  and  handsomer.] 

Union  Grape.— A  NewarJc,  W.  J.,  correspon- 
dent sends  us  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  he  says 
is  being  cultivated  in  North-eastern  New  Jersey 
under  this  name  :  The  bunch  is  loo.so,  and 
berries  small,  about  the  size  of  Delaware,  and  oi" 
much  the  same  color.  The  skin  is  tough  and 
tlavor  sweet,  with  a  rather  coarse  aroma.  It 
seems  like  a  delicate  improvement  on  the  fox 
grape. 

Preserving  Caihjaoe  for  Winter.— r. 
TK.,  T^i'W  JSrun.swirk'^  AT.  J. — "  Would  you  infortu 
me  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  winter  caiv 
bages  in  frames,  with  tight  board  shutters, 
(instead  of  sash);  does  it  tend  to  blanch  or  weak- 
en tluMU?  I  have  not  tried  the  above  and  ><o 
would  like  to  know." 

[We  think  there  is  no  plan  of  preserving  cab- 
bage equal  to  burying  them  upside  down  in  earth. 
A  very  little  earth  is  sutlicient,  say  half  an  inch. 
There  is  no  advantage  gained  by  using  frames 
instead  of  boards.  Cabbage  will  not  blanch  im- 
less  growing.  It  does  not  grow  in  cold  weather. 
Boards  are  useful  to  keep  off  snow  or  rain,  but 
cabbage  can  be  kept  well  without  them.] 

Name  of  Apple.—/.  jB.,  Geneseo^  llh., 
writes:  "You  will  oblige  your  subscriber  and 
many  others  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  if  you  will 
name  these  apples  I  send  you  by  mail.  Of  th<ii' 
quality  you  must  judge.  The  tree  is  healthy, 
hardy,  bears  very  young,and,like  the  15en  Davis 
every  year.  Ripens  on  the  tree  from  about  the 
tenth  of  August  to  middle  of  September.  It  is 
cultivated  here  under  the  synonym  of  August 
lied.  This  year  the  apples  are  much  smaller 
than  1  ever  saw  them  I)efore.  1  think  the  tree  is 
worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  here,  where 
so  many  varieties  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and, 
being  a  nurseryman,  I  wish  its  correct  name." 

[A  little  less  pentangular  than  "  Angle  Sweet,'' 
but  we  think  no  doubt  that  variety.] 


Fruit   prospects   in   Canada.— A  Purisf 

correspondent,  under  date  of  Sept.  18th,  says  : 

Seedling  Grape. — A  Smyrna^  Dd.^  corres-    *'  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  almost  total  failures  here 

pondent,  sends  us  a  bunch  of  graixis,  with  the    this  season,  in  consequence  of  drought.  We  have 

following  memorandum  :  had  no  rain  for  nearly  eight  weeks.    Apples,  iKars 

"This  is  an  accidental  seedling,  5  years  old,    and  plums  are  not  half  size,and  nearly  all  fivlleii. 

first  crop  about  Gth,  and  nearly  as  early  as  the  .  GraiKJS  are  shrivelled  up  on  the  vines.'* 


Name  of  Insects.— G.  B.,  Beverly,  AT.  J.— 
Sends  us  a  Chrysalis,  in  shape  like  a  small  acorn, 
jsmooth  and  polished  as  a  piece  of  green  mala- 
chite, and  with  a  row  of  gold-like  metallic  dots 
half  round  the  upper  surface,  forming  a  sort  of 
crown.  We  are  particular  in  describing  it,  as 
several  have  asked  for  its  name  this  season,  and 

from  its  beauty  many  have  no  doubt  been  attract- 
ed b^  it. 
[It  IS  the  larvaj  of  a  butterfly,  with  wings  orange, 

banded  with  broad  black  lines, of  the  section  Pa- 

pilianidoe,  and  named  Danaus  plcxippus. 

Name  of  Pear.— ii.  (?.,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
"Please  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  pear. 
It  was  bought  for  Flemish  Beauty,  but  compe- 
tent judges  pronounce  it  to  be  not  that."  [Pears 
si^m  variable   this   season.      Notwithstanding 

the  nearly  round  form,  ^^  is  clearly  the  Flemish 
Beauty.] 

Name  of  Plant.—"  Outwest,^'>  CMcoajo,  Ills. 
—"The  littte  sprig  you  sent  belongs  to  Anoda 
Wri(jlttii.  It  is  an  insignificant  Texan  weed» 
but  may  be  bought  amongst  the  seeds  of  "  new, 
rare  and  beautiful  plants,"  of  any  prominent  Eng- 
lish lirra,for  about  50  cents  a  packet." 

Grapes  from  Ouio.— Robert  Linney,  (jr.  J. 
11  Cooke,  Cuyahoga  Falls.— ^^  I  have  forwarded 
to  you  by  Express,  charges  all  paid,  a  bunch  of 
White  grapes,  for  you  to  tell  me  through  the 
Monthly,  what  variety  you  think  it  is.  There 
are  nine  more  bunches  on  the  vines  like  that.  The 
vine  is  two  years  old,  a  very  strong  grower  and 
thick  leaf.  I  have  not  weighed  the  bunch, so  don't 
know  what  it  will  weigh." 

[A  very  fine  bunch  of  White  Malaga  (which  is 
not  the  same  as  Muscat  of  Alexandra  as  stated 
hy  Downing)— weighing  within  an  ounce  of  4  lbs.] 


though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  ftiir 
historic  fruits  which  tempted  Eve,  for  these  cer- 
tainly could  tempt  nobody,  they  do  look  like 
apples;  and  on  cutting  them  open  five  or  six  core- 
like cavities  are  displayed,  only  instead  of  seeds 
in  these  capsules,  there  are  yellow  grubs.  Of  course 
these  apples  are  galls.  What  is  remarkable,8eems 
to  be  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  any 
Hymenopterous  insect,  which  usually  make  these 
appearances  ;  but  of  some  insect  apparently  new 
to  the  vine.  We  have  not,  however,  made  En- 
tomology a  special  branch  of  study;  and  have 
sent  the  specimens  to  our  friend  Jacob  Stauffer, 
who  will  doubtless  report  in  due  time. 

Rhododendrons.-^.  P.,  Neiv  Brunswicic, 
AT.  J. — "  There  is  a  species  of  Rhododendron  in- 
digenous to  the  woods  and  glens,  (ravines)  of 
Western  Virginia,  is  it  the  Catawbiense  ?" 

[Both  R.  Catawbiense,  and  R.  maximum, 
grow  in  the  locality  referred  to.  The  former  is 
a  dwarfer  species,  has  more  highly  covered  flow- 
ers, leaves  wider  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
and  blossoms  a  month  earlier  than  the  R. 
maximum. 


Apples  growing  on  Grape  Vines.— Our 
Southern  exchanges  have  a  new  subject  of  ex- 
eitement— op/yfe*  have  been  discovered  growing  on 
Uraije  vines.  They  are  pronounced  of  first-class 
quality.  One  of  them  has  discovered  the  cause. 
A  Nick-a-jack  apple  was  found  growing  near  the 
grape,  the  flowers  of  the  apple  impregnated 
those  of  the  grape,  and  the  apples  are  the  de- 
cided result.  We  were  anxious  to  know  more 
about  these  wonderful  apples,  when  "luck"  who 
lias  80  often  proved  our  fast  friend  on  an  emer- 
geacy,sent  us  a  box,from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Ridley  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  and  they  do 
prove  really  something  very  interesting.     Al- 


Obituary.— Wm.  IIobson,  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Every  old  gardener  and  florist  who  has 
been  about  Philadelphia,  knew  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  With  the  exception  ot  Mr.  Buist, 
he  was  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Philadelphia 
trade.  His  place  opposite  the  old  Bartram  Bo- 
tanic Garden  was  always  visited  whenever  any 
rare  botanical  or  garden  plant  was  to  be  sought 
for,  of  which  curious  class  of  plants  Mr.  Hobson 
was  a  zealous  cultivator.  As  a  man  he  was  al- 
ways beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by 
his  customers,— thousands  of  whom  are  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Being 
in  advanced  years,  and  without  any  near  sur- 
viving relatives,  he  sold  out  his  business  in  spring, 
and  went  to  board  in  Philadelphia.  Sometime 
in  June,  he  was  struck  dead  with  apoplexy 
while  walking  in  the  streets.  For  some  reason 
or  another  his  death  was  not  made  known  by 
those  he  lived  with  ;  and  only,  by  accident  his 

horticultural  associates  have  but  recently  learned 
of  the  loss  of  their  friend. 


Lake  Shore  Grape  Grower's  Associa- 
tion.— There  will  be  an  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Grapes  and  Wine,  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
ber 14th  and  15th.  The  premiums  offered  are 
quite  liberal ;  discussions  will  take  place,  and  a 
large  attendance  is  anticipated. 
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NEW  AND  EARE  FRUITS. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


The  President  Wilder  Strawuerry.— 

The  last  No.  of  the  Journal  of  IforticultHrc,  thus 
(le8crilj(;.s  this  variety  :  "  The  plant  is  hardy,  ro- 
))ust,  vif(orousan(l  very  productive.  The  foliage  is 
handsoiue  and  well  developed  ;  leaf  dark-green, 
roundish,  obovate,  deeply  serrated,  of  great  sub- 
stance, with  stift',  short  f(K)t-stalks  and  stands  the 
heat  and  cold  without  injury.  The  flower-stalk 
is  stiff  and  erect,  the  flowers  ])erfect.  The  fruit 
is  large,  some  specimens  attaining  to  more  than 
live  in(;hes  in  circumference  ;  and  many  Ixirries 
this  year  weighed  more;  than  an  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois each.  Their  color  is  brilliant  crimson  scar- 
let ;  form  obtusely  conical ;  the  flesh  rosy-white, 
vcryjuicy,  but  surticiently  firm  for  market ;  flavor 
rich  and  sprightly,  inclining  to  sweet,  with  a  dis- 
tinct aroma  of  the  Alpine  or  wood  strawberry; 
seeds  small ;  season  late. 

This  variety  was  produced  in  1801  by  Mr. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  from  artificial  impregnation 
of  llovey's  Seedling  with  La  Constante,  the  Ixist 
two  varieties,  perhaps,  that  are  now  under  culti- 
vation ;  La  Constante  l>eing  the  best  of  the  for- 
eign kinds  ever  brought  to  this  country,  and 
llovey's  Seedling  being  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  mention. 

For  perfection  of  form,  flavor  and  brilliancy  ot 
color  combined,  this  strawberry  exceeds  any- 
thing that  has  been  produced  for  a  long  series  of 
years." 

We  have  now  two  T*resident  Wilder,  and  two 
Charles  Downing  strawberries,  which  if  not  too 
good  for  our  excellent  friends,  whom  we  all  de- 
light to  honor,  will  we  fear  prove  too  much  for 
the  nurserymen  who  after  a  while  will  have  to 
sell  them. 


II 


Madresfikld  Court  Black  Grape.— This 
plendid  new  grape  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting 
f  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  in  18G7,  and  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  a  First- class  Certificate.  The  bunches 
•  xhibited  weighed  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  each ;  they 
were  beautifully  and  regularly  grown,  and  quite 
of  the  same  as  those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, I.  c,  long,  ta[K3ring  and  well  shouldered. 
The  berries  are  large,  longish,  oval,  like  those  of 
the  Muscat,  jet  black  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom  like  that  on  the  fruit  of  Black  Alicante. 
The  stalk  of  the  bunch  is  rather  fine,  erect  and 


of  a  reddish  puq)lc ;  that  of  the  berry  is  stout 
and  warted.  The  skin  is  tough  and  membran- 
ous ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy,  rich  and  excel- 
lent, and  has  a  distinct  Muscat  flavor.  The 
leaves,  which  are  bristly,  deeply  lobed,  and  ser- 
rated, have  reddish  stalks  and  midribs,  like  those 
of  the  Esperionc. 

This  fine  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cox,  gar- 
dener at  Madresfield  Court,  Great  Malvern,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  information 
respecting  it :  "The  Grape  in  question,"  says 
Mr.  Cox,  "  was  raised  some  five  years  ago,  and 
was  th(!  only  one  of  a  quantity  of  seedlings  which, 
after  -ruiting,  I  considered  worth  saving.  The 
parents  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black 
Alicante,  crossed  both  ways.  lam  therefore  in 
doubt  as  to  which  kind  produced  the  seed  from 
which  the  present  seedling  was  raised.  The  plant 
is  of  robust  growth,  and  short  jointed  ;  the  eye  is 
prominent,  and  rather  more  pointed  than  that  of 
the  Muscat.  The  fruit  sets  as  freely  as  that  of  the 
Black  Hamburg,  and  ripens  a  fortnight  later 
than  that  variety,  and  a  like  period  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

Judging  by  specimens  of  this  seedling  which 
have  been  exhibited  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  grapes  yet  in- 
troduced. For  flavor  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  in  appear- 
ance, size,  color,  and  form,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  ;  and  there  is  a  freeness  about  the  bunch, 
like  that  which  belongs  to  the  Black  Hamburg, 
that  betokens  a  fine  constitution,  and  capability 
of  being  grown  to  a  large  size.  The  stout  stalks 
of  the  berry,  and  its  tough  leathery  skin,  are  also 
sure  indications  of  its  good  keeping  qualities. 
Of  all  grapes  in  cultivation,  Mrs.  Hnce's  lilack 
Muscat  comes  nearest  to  it. — A.  F.  B.  in  Coftoge 
Gardener. 


Fourth  of  July  axd  Tetofsky  Apples. 
— Chas.  Downing  says  in  Prairie  Farmer  :  "  The 
young  wood  and  leaves  of  Fourth  of  July  are 
nmch  darker  than  Tetofsky,  and  broader  and 
not  so  long  and  pointed  as  Tetofsky.  The  leaves 
of  both  are  very  large.  Tetofsky  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  apt  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  quite  fragrant.  The  bearing 
qualities  of  the  Fourih  of  July  1  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with." 


Ampelopsis  Yeitciiii. — This  beautiful  hardy 
climber  will  supply  a  want  long  experienced  in 
this  valuable  class  of  plants. 

A  miniature  foliaged  Virginian  Creeper,  which 
clings  to  any  building  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
strongest  Ivy,  and  producing  in  great  profusion 
its  dense  foliage,  of  a  glossy  green  shaded  with 
purple,  cannot  fail  to  command  great  attention. 

It  is  of  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  requires  no 
nailing,  and  from  earliest  spring  it  produces  its 
l)eautiful  purple  tinted  leaves  so  thickly  as  to 
form  the  most  perfect  coating  wherever  it  is 
jtlanted,  the  young  shoots  being  quite  purple. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  divided  into  three  parts 
and  are  sometimes  entire,  turning  red  in  autumn, 
similar  to  the  old  kind. 

It  received  a  First-class  certificate  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Show, May  27,  '67.— Gar.  Chrotu 


Begonia  Veitciiii.— This  remarkable  and 
l)eaiitilul  plant  introduces  quite  a  new  feature 
into  the  now  well-known  family  ot  Begonias.  It 
'llfTcrs  in  all  respects  from  any  other  Begonia  yet 
known,  having  a  most  showy  bloom,  of  large 
size,  and  being  hardy. 

The  following  descriptions  will  convey  the  best 
idea  of  its  character  and  habit : 

In  the  Botanical  Magazine,  for  Septem1)er,  1807, 
tab.  r)0G3,  Dr.  Hooker,  says  :  "  Of  all  the  species 
of  Begonia  known,  this  is,  I  think,  the  finest. 
With  the  habit  of  Saxifragra  ciliata,  immense 
tlowersof  a  vivid  vermilion  cinnabar  red,  that  no 


colorist  can  reproduce,  it  adds  the  novel  feature 
of  being  hardy,  in  certain  p.irts  of  England  at 
any  rate,  if  not  in  all.  It  was  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  Mr.  Pearce,  near 
Cuzco,  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  ft.,  and  the 
plants  grown  in  Mr.  Veitch's  establishments  have 
already  given  proof  sutflcient  of  their  hardihood, 
by  withstanding  a  temperature  of  25^,  Fahr,with 
absolute  impunity. 

"  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  pronounce  on  the  pro- 
bable or  possible  adaptation  of  exotic  plants  to 
an  English  climate,  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  in 
the  South-western  Counties,  and  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  the  Begonia  Veitchii  will  certainly 
prove  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  border 
plants." 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  of  July  13,  1S07, 
page  734,  says  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  vivid  color  than  the  flowers  (2  to  2^  inches 
in  diameter)  of  this  superb  species  present,  which 
are  further  amongst  the  largest  of  the  genus,  an,l 
sweet  scented.  It  was  flowered  by  its  introdu- 
cers, Messrs.  Veitch,  in  the  open  air,  having 
withstovid  the  severity  of  last  winter  with  perfect 
impunity  ;  and  hence  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  acquisitions  to  our  gardens  that  has 
been  procured  for  many  years. 

"  As  a  sjxicies,  Begonia  Veitchii  resembles  B. 
cinnabarina,  but  is  a  fjvr  finer  plant,  of  a  totally 
different  habit,  resembling  a  Saxifrage,  of  the 
ciliata  group  in  mode  of  growth  and  foliage. 

It  was  awarded  First-class  certificates  by  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  July  2.  1808  ;  and 
Koyal  Botanic  Society,  July  3,  1808." 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


iRAxsAcnoNs  OF  Indiaxa  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.— Being  reports  of  the 
Spring  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  and  Summer 
at  Salem,  with  reports  of  various  committees. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Dun- 
lop,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  for  a  copy  of  this  inter- 
esting volume. 


About  Bones.— In  company  with  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  American  Association  for 
th(i  Advancement  of  Science,  we  were  recently 
examining  the  grounds  of  an  Illinois  horticultu- 
rist.    Our  horticultural    friend  evidently  had 


,  great  respect  for  the  savant,  and   received  hi 

'  every  word  with  almost  reverent  admiration. 
Picking  up  an  old  bone,  the  learned  scientist  re- 
marked :  "This  is  the  bone  of  a  horse."  The 
farmer  looked  doubtingly,  but  did  not  express 
dissent.  Soon  after  our  learned  friend  lifted  an- 
other, and  remarked  :  "This  is  the  bone  of  an 
ox."  The  farmer  was  astonished,  and  asked  : 
"  Please  tell  me  how  you  can  so  easily  distin- 
guish one  bone  from  another  ?  AVhy  is  this  an 
ox  bone  ?"  "  Why  don't  you  see,"  observed  the 
philosopher,  "  where  the  butcher  sawed  a  steak 
off*  of  the  bone?" 
It  was  well  for  our  learned  friend  that  he  was 
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not  in  a  ivgion  of  liorso-meat  food,  or  he  might 
liav(;  ]x;(!n  confouiidiMl  in  his  wisdom.  As  it 
Man,  the  farmer  had  only  to  exclaim  that  "learn- 
ing was  a  wonderful  thing  ;"  and  for  some  min- 
utes he  was  lost  in  reflection  on  the  astonishing 
mysteries  displayed  hy  the  aid  of  "  science."-  - 
Forneifti  Pren.s. 


A  Good  Vineyakd.— The  average  yield  in 
the  West  is  about  the  same  as  in  France,  200 
gallons  to  the  acre  ;  in  the  South,  they  claim  500 
gallons,  and  in  California  800.  One  bushel  of 
grapes  weighing  50  pounds,  makes  3}  gallons  of 
good  wine  and  one-half  gallon  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity. A  table  showing  the  quantity  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  year  iSfJO  may  prove  of  some  inter- 
est : 

Oalla. 

New  York fil.407 

iNew  Jersey 21.0S4 

m«irtli  Ctiroiina M.o*;;^ 

|f)hi<.. r,fiS,*i\7 

lf)rH)foD 'iM<)i 

I'fimHylvania '.\H,<ii\ 

Kliinin  iHlaitd •'><I7 

S<iiitli  ('arnliiiH 'li.'MH 

Twuiii'HHee 13,.'>ri6 

Tpxhr 14.140 

Verinont '-V>'23 

Virginia 40.Mts 

WiBconBln 6,278 

DiKtrict  of  Coluiul>ia lis 

Dakota US 

Nehni.ska «7I 

Nfvada 671 

N«w  Mi-xico S,2«<» 

I'tith fn) 

Waahingtoii 17i» 


fiallH. 

AlHl.iima 1S,2'>7  I 

ArkHUMHH 1,0(14 

<;.tlil..rnia 24(;..'ilS 

('.luiipcticut 46,7S:< 

Delaware HH.'l 

Florida. :\Mi 

'•^•<>r^^\H.... 27,«>4ti 

lilin..iw fdt.r.HO 

Itnliaria 102  St*') 

1  "Wa :{,;««» 

l\'an»a« .'i.s:{ 

KVn  riHky 17!«,S»48 

I.oiiiMlaiia ; 2.fll2 

Maine 8  Ifit 

Murylaiul .1.222 

MaNH)u<liii)>eltK 20.91.') 

MicliiKaii 14,427 

Miutiesdia 412 

MiMHiHHippi 7,2«2 

.M  iMMou  ri 27.S27 

New  Haiji|mhire OMH 

Total 1,027,200. 

— Rural  Gentleman, 


DowNEK's  Kentucky  Nurseries.— Tlie 
Jtlxic  Fanner  thus  descrilx;s  the  groun<ls  of  the 
originator  of  the  Prolilic  and  Cliarles  Downing 
Strawberries. 

In  an  obscure  and  somtiwhat  secluded  section 
of  Southern  Kentucky,  Mr.  Downer  has  for  more 
than  forty  years  Ikm'ii  ardently  pursuing  the  busi- 
ness of  a  IIorti(;ulturist,  gathering  around  him, 
jn-oving  and  i)ropagating  all  the  choicest  varieties 
of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  that  promise  to  be  suitable 
for,  or  adapted  to  the  jieculiarities  of  our  Southern 
and  Western  climate,  and  by  his  steady  and  zeal- 
ous application  has  acquired  a  practically  famil- 
iar knowledge  of  more  varieties  of  our  orchard 
and  small  fruits  than  probably  any  other  indi- 
vidual. 

His  Catalogue  embraces  the  names  of  370  varie- 
ties of  Apples,  or  380  including  10  varieties  of  Si- 
berian Crabs,  100  of  Peaches,  about  50  ]*ears 
and  54  Grajws,  Ix'sides  a  general  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  fruits,  both  large  and  small.    One 


of  his  first  works  on  procuring  a  new  variety  is 
to  plant  out  a  tree  for  bearing  or  to  graft  into  an 
older  stock  to  hasten  into  earlier  bearing  in  this 
way  ;  he  has  tested  over  300  varieties  of  apples 
including  all  the  recommended  Southern  varieties 
of  which  he  lias  from  various  sources  procured 
specimens  of  over  three  hundnnl  names,  many  of 
which  proved  to  have  synonyms,  reducing  the 
actual  number  of  distinct  kinds  to  about  70  and 
this  numl)er  Mr.  D.  thinks  might  be  very  con- 
siderably reduc(;d  with  advantage  to  Nurserymen 
and  orchard ists. 

He  is  not  chary  or  niggardly  in  communicating 
the  many  and  varied  useful  practical  facts  that 
have  come  under  his  observation,  neither  has 
Mr.  D.  confined  his  operations  to  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  alone,  but  has  judiciously  united  the 
Dulre  with  the  Utile,  by  collecting  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  Roses  and  other  flowering  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  as  well  also  of  Evergreen  and  ornamen- 
tal deciduous  trees  he  has  a  choice  collection  and 
.some  Ix'autiful  specimens.  Ilia  Lawn  is  graced 
by  one  of  the  finest  Norway  Spruces  in  the  West, 
which,  with  Pines,  Hemlock,  Beech  &c.,  have  a 
fine  effect;  but  the  slorv  of  his  Ornamental  Trees 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Magnolia,  of 
which  Mr.  D.  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  cor- 
rect name.  Some  botanists,  who  have  examined 
it,  pronounce  it  the  result  of  a  cross  of  M.  grandi- 
rtora  and  M.  glauca  ;  it  has  the  towering  habits 
of  growth  of  the  M.  grandifiora,  and  the  leaf 
cones  and  fragrance  of  the  glauca,  and  the  writer 
believes  it  belongs  to  the  latter  without  any  ad- 
mixture, but  is  a  grand  improvement  in  habit  of 
growth  over  the  normal  type  of  its  si)ecies.  Hen; 
also  is  a  fine  sjMicinien  of  Magnolia  macrophylla 
bearing  a  fine  crop  of  its  rich  looking  seed  bear- 
ing cones. 


Grape  Eating. — A  corespondent  of  Colman''!i 
Uural  World  says  :  "  I  visited  St.  Louis  the  other 
day  and  found  everylxxly  eating  grapes.  Th<- 
boys  were  eating  them  and  the  girls  were  eating 
them — old  folks  and  young  folks  were  eating 
them — and  I  asked  why  is  this  ?  1  was  answered 
because  they  are  so  cheap.  I  enquired  the  price. 
Eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound  for  fine  Concoi-d». 
ripe,  luscious  clusters  that  would  make  one's 
mouth  water  to  look  at.  No  wonder  everybody 
was  eating  them.  I  was  told  thei-e  was  a  very 
heavy  demand  for  them  on  account  of  their  gen- 
eral use. 


The  good  people  up  there  do  everything  by 
wholesale,   and  everybody  went  into  the  dwarf 

l)ear  trees.  But,  as  was  reasonably  to  have  been 
anticipated,  a  large  majority  bought  without 
judgment,  planted  without  knowledge,  and 
had  their  pains  for  their  pay.  So  of  recent 
years  there  has  been  quite  a  disposition  to 
cry  down  dwarf  pears  with  the  same  lack  of 
(li.scrimination  that  they  were  but  a  short  time 
aj^o  extolled.  The  truth  is,  that  out  of  the  almost 
endless  variety  put  upon  the  market,  there  are 
comparatively  very  few  of  any  real  value  any- 
where, and  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  that 
will  ever  prove  satisfactory  in  general  cultiva- 
tion.—2)«x<c  Farmer. 


fashionable    ornament. — American    Journal   of 
Mining. 


Potatoes— It  seems  that  if  potatoes  are  peel- 
ed, macerated  about  thirty-six  hours  in  water,  to 
which  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added,  well  washed  with  water,  dried  in  blotting 
paper,  and  then  in  hot  sand  for  several  days,  on 
plates  of  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,   which  are  j 
changed  daily,   being  compressed  at  the  same  ! 
time,  an  excellent  imitation  for  meerschaum,  j 
answering  well  for  the  carver,  for  any  purpose  j 
not  requiring  a  high  temperature  will  be  ob- 1 
tained.  ■ 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  if,  after  the  potatoes  have  i 
iK'on  thus  treated,  they  are  further  boiled  in  a  sol- 
lution  containing  nineteen  per  cent,  soda,  a  sub- 1 
stance  resembling  stag's  horn,  and  which  may  be 
used  for  knife-handles,  ect.,  will  be  formed.  Nor 
is  the  potato  the  only  vegetable  capable  of  such 
tran.sforniations.  Turnips  are  equally  susceptible 
of  conversion  into  horn  ;  and  carrots,  by  a  simi- 
lar process  may  even  be  changed  into  a  capital 
imitation  of   the  coral,   which  is  just    now  a 


A  Wonderful  Isabella  vine.— A  corres- 
pondent of  Ohio  Farmer,  says  of  a  vine  in  th9 
front  door  yard  of  Mr.  Simon  Wallace,  TTnioii 
Street,  four  doors  north  of  Euclid,  East  Cleveland, 
and  was  by  him  planted  near  his  kitchen  door, 
fourteen  years  ago  this  spring.— It  is  now  nine 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  collar  ;  five  or  six  main 
stems  leading  therefrom  are  trained  up  over  a 
rough  arbor  of  fifty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty- 
four  feet  wide.  Another  arm  winds  |round  one 
endof  the  house,  covering  entirely  its  side,  sa}' 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four  feet  and  yet  another 
arm  passes  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  front 
of  the  house  where,  after  covering  the  entire  side, 
its  lateral  stems  take  possession  of  the  tops  of 
two  sweet  cherry  trees  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  an 
area  of  twenty  odd  feet.  The  vine  has  never  been 
trimmed  ;  but  has  almost  literally  had  its  own 
way,  since  the  cutting  was  stuck  in  the  ground. 


IlABDY  Apples  For  Iowa.— Red  Astrachan, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Saxton, 
St.  Lawrence,  Fameusc,  Plumb's  Cider,  Perry 
Russet,  Blue  Pearmain.  For  sweet,  add  Sweet 
June  and  Talman  Sweet.  Here  are  eleven  varie- 
ties that  come  und(;r  the  head  of  Iron  Cladn. 
Titter's  Large  Red  and  Ben  Davis  promise  well, 
but  need  a  few  more;  years'  trial.  The  above  an; 
all  red,  or  striped,  bright  colored,  good  sized, 
productive,  saleable  fruit,  of  good  to  best  quality, 
except  Blue  Pearmain  is  sometimes  a  shy  bearer, 
and  the  sweets  are  yellow  in  color. — D.  W« 
Adams  in  Iowa  Homestead, 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Dwarf  pears. — Some  years  ago  there  wa.* 
quite  a  dwarf  pear  fever  raged  through  the  North. 


Propagating  Paxsies.— It  is  hardly  neces- 
f^ary  to  advert  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
Pansy  is  propagated.  Cuttings  of  the  small 
wiry  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  are  best, 
but  the  outside  branches  will  also  grow.  All 
the  preparation  that  is  requred  is  a  little  river 
sand  spread  over  any  border  and  slightly  worked- 
!»•  a  little  more  sand  being  placed  on  the  top  ; 
nien  the  cuttings  may  be  put  in  and  shaded  lor 
a  week  or  two,  watering  of  course  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  seldom  that  they  are  struck  under 
glass — Cottage  Gardener. 

Vine  Culture  in  England.— Grapes  and 


Vine  growing  in  these  days  are  assnming  such  a 
degree  of  importance  as  to  call  forth  the  best 
devices  and  ingenuity  of  the  practical  horticul- 
turist. 

Gardening  as  generally  practised,  can  scarcely 
])e  looked  upon  as  a  remunerative  investment ; 
were  it  so,  its  place  and  position  would  be  vastly 
elevated.  If  there  be  one  thing,  however,  more 
than  another  that  is  capable  of  yielding  a  fair  re- 
turn it  is  Vine-culture,  and  that  unquestionably 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  rapidly- 
extending  popularity  of  Grape-growing  under 
glass, — Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
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VixEYARD  Temperature  in  Germany.— 
A  trav(;llor,  tli rough  the  Hock  Vineyards  of 
Germany,  says : 

In  July  and  part  of  August  our  summer  would 
company  favoura])ly  with  the  northern  part  ot  the 
United  States.  For  days  and  days  in  July  and 
August  the  tliermometer  stood  at  28^,  which  was 
up  among  the  nineties  by  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
Ocn(;rally  speaking,  when  it  was  so  hot  in  the 
day-time,  it  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  evening. 
The  eflect  of  so  much  sunshine  and  so  much  hot 
weather  has  Injcn  to  make  the  grapes  both  rich 
and  sw(!et.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  but  the 
quantity  very  much  less. 

The  wine  merchants,  however,  have  a  way  of 
making  botli  ends  meet,  and  they  arc  honest 
i'nough  to  own  to  some  v(;ry  harmless  adultera- 
tions, in  short  seasons,  such  as  mixing  the  sour 
wines  i)roduced  in  wet  years  with  the  sweet 
wines  of  warm  seasons.  They  allege,  however, 
that  with  suflicient  age,  this  mixture  becomes 
very  fine  wine,  and  very  palatable. 

The  dark-skinned  grape  generally  ripens  sooner 
than  the  white,  but  it  is  not  so  sweet  or  fragrant, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  not  so  generally  produced. 
The  Ihn-gundy  grape  is  said  only  to  flourish  well 
Ml  clay  soils  ;  and  from  this  grape,  which  is  grown 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  Rhine  Gau  and  the 
Talatinate,  is  made  the  famous  red  wine  known 
as  Asinanhausen  and  Ingelheimer.  The  people 
of  this  country  do  not  drink  the  red  wine  so 
much  as  the  white. 

The  Hock  vineyards  do  not  contain,  all  told, 
more  than  7;")  to  SO  acres,  and  in  ordinary  and 
good  years  the  produce  is  not  over  000  "stuck  " 
(a  stuck  is  about  1,500  bottles),  which  gives  us  a 
total  of '.MMJ, 000  bottles  ;  yet  we  arc  as.sured  by  relia- 
ble men  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  that  there  are 
sold  every  year  at  the  auctions  no  less  than  G,000 
stucks,  all  purporting  to  be  genuine  Hock.— Cot- 
twjc  Gardener. 


Synonyms  of  Pines.— Pinus  insignia  and 
Pinus  radiata  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  same  thing. 
A  cluster  of  cones  has  been  gathered,  of  wlii(;h 
two  were  radiata  and  three  insignis.  A  distinc- 
tion is  by  some  still  sought  to  Ixj  made,  and  as  the 
form  of  cone  of  radiata  is  the  more  developed 
form,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  trees  grow- 
ing in  a  more  southern  latitude,  there  may  be 
some  slight  climat;il  ditference.  The  sjiecimen 
sent  is  a  good  typical  insignis.  P.  Salzmanni  is 
undoubtedly    the  same  as  P.   pyrenaica.     M. 


Henri  Vilmorin,  who  possesses  the  type  of  the 
original  Salzmanni,  assures  us  that  he  has  care- 
fully compared  it  after  visiting  Pinus  pyrenaica 
in  its  native  habitat,  and  is  positive  that  they 
are  the  same.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
ditfiTcnce  between  your  recent  spc-cimen  of  Salz- 
manni and  the  older  one,  taken  from  Vilmorin's 
tree,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  may  be  the 
same  (P.  pyrenaica).  P.  pyrenaica,  P.  austriaca, 
and  V.  Pallasiana,  are  all  so  nearly  identical 
with  P.  Laricio  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
dilTerent  species.  They  are  climatal  forms  of  the 
same  tree,  and  although  extreme  forms  can  be 
shown  distinct  enough,  others  from  the  same 
forests  can  be  picked  out  perfectly  identical,  with 
the  characters  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  three. 
The  habit  of  the  trees  (of  which  you  say  nothing) 
is  one  of  the  best  characters  for  distinguishing 
them. — A.  Murray,  in    Oardenera''    Chronhic. 


PoLYCARPA  Maximowiczi,  is  advertised  as 
an  hardy  ornamental  fruit  tree,  from  North 
Japan.  First-rate  ornamental  plant,  and  said 
to  produce  a  fine  Plum. 


Gardening — The  pleasures  arising  from  the 
culture  of  flowers  are  harmless  and  pure ;  a 
streak,  a  tint,'a  shade  becomes  a  triumph,  which, 
though  often  obtained  by  chance,  is  secured  alone 
by  morning  care,  by  evening  caution,  and  the 
vigilance  of  days.  It  is  an  employment  whiehi 
in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the;  opu- 
lent nor  the  indigent ;  teems  with  boundless 
variety,  and  Affords  an  unceasing  excitement  to 
emulation,  without  contention  or  ill-will. 

There  is  no  other  pursuit  alike  calculated  for 
l^eer  or  peasant  in  which  the  distinctions  are  so 
trivial,  for  the  cottager  may  possess  and  enjoy 
the  same  beauteous  rose  or  fragrant  mijinonettc 
in  his  little  plot  or  his  window  that  oc(.'upieg  a 
place  in  the  garden  of  the  richest.  The  clear 
light  of  heaven,  the  sweet  fresh  air,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  the  delicacy  of  form  and  richness  of 
color  with  which  bounteous  nature  supplies  us 
on  every  side,  in  the  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  her  horticultural  and  floral  treasures,  are  all 
sources,  of  the  most  unalloyed  pleasure  ;  and  it  i^ 
a  wise  disi^ensation  of  the  Criver  of  all  Good  that 
this  gratification  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell, 
whilst  beholding  the  elegant  shape  of  i)lants  and 
inhaling  the  exquisite  iKjrfume  ot  their  fl  )wers,  is 
an  enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose 


to  seek  it.  There  are  few  surer  tests  of  a  happy 
home  within  than  the  flower-decorated  window 
and  neat-kept  garden  ;  and  there  is  no  occupation 
for  the  leisure  hour  more  calculated  to  keep  it  so, 
or  to  sooth  the  mind.  It  yields  pleasure  without 
surfeit ;  the  more  we  advance  the  more  eager  we 
hecoine.  And  how  unlike  this  is  to  most  of  our 
worldly  engagements. — Qardoiers^    Mcgazene. 


Gardening  Notes  from  Russia.— Soon 
after  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburgh  some  years  ago, 
I  calle<l  on  Dr.  Regel  and  presented  him  with  your 
l)arcel  *  *  *  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
showed  me  every  attention.  At  this  distant  date 
it  would  be  unfair  to  speak  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  the  Russian  capital,  even  as  I  then  found  it, 
kcause  I  have  now  but  a  very  faint  recollection 
of  what  I  saw,  and  besides  the  month  of  Septem- 
iKjr  is  not  a  good  time  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  gar- 
den in  so  northern  a  latitude.  Still  I  may  say 
that  after  going  over  the  grounds,  and  looking 
through  the  numerous  plant-houses,  myimpres- 
sioa  was  not  very  favorable,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  cultivation.  In  particular  the  old  system 
of  i)ropping  up  the  plants  with  long  sticks  seemed 
to  he  in  great  favor. 

There  is  an  extensive  library  connected  with 
the  establishment,  and  I  remember  that  in  look- 
ing over  it,  one  of  the  very  first  books  that  caught 
my  attention  was  "  Moore's  Handbook  of  British  \ 
Ferns.  "    I  hoix;  to  l)e  again  in  St.  Petersburgh  ( 
Ixjfore  long,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  call  on  Dr.  j 
Ileijel,  and  send  you  a  lull  account  of  the  garden  ' 
under  his  care,  as  it  now  is. 

Kharkoff,  or  Harkoff"  as  it  is  pronounced  in 
liussian,  is  about  700  versts  from  Moscow,  and 
400,  I  am  told,  from  Odessa.     Till  very  lately  it 


esteemed  as  a  public  park  and  promenade.     The 
botanical  and  horticultural  departments  are  not 
patronised  and  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  l3e ;  and 
yet  the    collections  are  good.     People  here  are 
generally  very  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  Na- 
ture, and  see  but  little  beauty  in  trees  and  plants, 
at  least  they  prefer  to  spend  money  on  trinkets 
and  trifles.     There   are  not  wanting,  however, 
pedantic  pretenders  to  botanical  and  horticultu- 
ral   knowledge,    and    for  such  people  the  most 
ignorant  French  pai/san  is  the  fittest  counsellor. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  at  least  gardeneng 
i  is  in  the  most  primitive  state,  and  the  few  garde- 
ners there,   here   and  there,   are  Germans  ;  but 
they  are  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  getting  only  a 
modest   living  with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 
Every  year  young  trees  are  planted  in  the  open 
places  about  the  town,  but  in  general  they  all 
l)erish  after  a  few  months  ;  because  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  planting  know  nothing  about 
the  conditions  required  to  insure  success.     The 
trees  selected  are  not  suited  to  the  situation  and 
soil;  the  operation  of  lifting  and  planting  is  entrus- 
ted to  the  most  ignorant  workmen,  and  after  being 
stuck  in  the  ground  with  their]  roots  nearly  .3 
feet  below  the  surflice,  the  trees  are  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.     There  is  besides  little  or  no 
chance  of  trees   thriving  here  unless  thay  are 
planted  in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the  great  heat 
and  want  of  rain  in  the  spring  and   summer 
months. — Oardeners^  Chronicle. 


The  best  Plants  and  Flowers  in  Eng 
LAND. — Those  which  took  premiums  at  the  July 
Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  London, 
were  as  follows,  which  we  take  from  the 
Oard€ner'>s  Chronicle  : 


,  .  ,       I      In  the  Class  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants, 

V.18  only  to  be  reached  by  diligence,  which  took  :  the  first  prize  was  to  Mr.Bames,  gr  to  H.Micholls, 
ai  least  tour  or  five  days  and  nights,  very  often  Esq.,  Bowden,  near  J^Ianchester,  who  furnished 
«even  or  eight,  to  arrive  one  way  or  the  other.  |  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Ixora  javanica,  4 
^  ow  very  tortunately  a  railway  has,  or  will  soon  feet  high,  and  some  3  feet  through,  loaded  with 
'e,  opened  between  Moscow  and  Koursk,  which  blossoms  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  with  layer 
uiure  will  very  much  shorten  the  time  requir-  upon  layer  of  pure  white  and  glowing  scarlet  in- 
I  am  "' f  ^-^^  journey.  In  about  two  years  more,  florescence,  the  two  colors  contrasting  beautiful- 
18  KhlrrVu'''  ^'"^  '"  ^"^  ^"^  completed  as  far  j  ly  with  each  other  ;  DiplaJenia  crassinoda  and 

iation   f    f  1          -  ''*  '"^  ^'''*"''  ^'''^"'  '^'"'  *  ^''P"'  I  -^"'^'''  ''^^'^^'''  ^''"^  ^'"^   P^''^"^^  '    I^ougainvillea 

imm             A^  ^^'^^'     ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^"  glabra,  an  Azalea,  still  loaded  with  flowers  ;  Gen- 

or  c^^             -^^  ^""''^'^^  agricultural  district  etyllis  tulipifera,  somewhat  dull  and  inefiective, 

wool"     ir  which  is   studded   with  numerous  though  a  large  fine  plant,  covered  with  flowers  ; 

Ilavl^^^     ^'^^^'*'^"*^''*^"^^^^^"'^^^"^"^^*  ^^acophyllum  gracilc  ;   an  Everlasting ;   Ixora 

.'»chool^'  *  university,    with   three    Government  coccinea,  a  well-managed  Kalosanthes,  and  the 

botani"'        \  *  ^^^"^  ^^"^*^  ^^^  ciispense  with  a  variety  of  Erica  tricolor  called  Holfordii.     Mr. 
^   garden,  but  this,    however,  is    chiefly  j  Peed,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  who  was  second,had 
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a  fine  plant  of  Clorodendron  Balfourii  Bomewhat 
out  of  condition  ;  Ixora  salicifolia,  coining  beau- 
tifully into  bloom  ;  a  grand  Allamanda  grandi- 
Uora,  a  mass  of  clear  yellow  blossoms  ;  Franciseea 
calycina,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  color  in  it ; 
Ixora  (toccinea,   with   num(*rous  fine   heads  of 
l)loom  ;  that  universal  favorite,  Stcphanotis  flor- 
ibunda,  and  others.     In  other  collections,  which 
came  from  Messrs.  Donald  &  "Wheeler,  we  no- 
ticcrd  fine  examples  of  Statice  maerophylla,  ro- 
bust and  well  flowered  ;  the  lively  Dipladenia  \ 
amabilis,  with  which  for  brilliancy  of  color  none  i 
others  of  its  class  will  bear  comparison  ;  Dipla-  i 
denia  magnifica,  and  other  well  known  plants.      ' 
In  the  Class  of  10  fine  Foliaged  Plants,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.   Williams,  who 
showed  fine  specimens  of  Caladium  Lowii,  with 
beautiful  leaves,  prettily  ornamented  with  pro- 
mini'nt  pale  green  ribs  ;  Croton  angustifolium, 
variegat«!d  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Tn'c  Ferns,  Dracoenas,  l*andanads  and  Palms. 
Mr.    Burk^y,    to   whom  the  second   prize   was 
awarder!,  had  the  handsome  Musa  vittata,  some 
fine  TrtH!  Ferns,  Dracoena  elegantissima,  Crotons 
and  Cy<rads.     From  Messrs.  Glendinning,  wlo 
were  third,  came  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegatus, 
Alocnsia  macrorhiza,  Draa»cna  fragrans,  Theo- 
phrasta  imiK;rialis,  Platycerium  grande,  Crotons 

and  others. 
One  of  the  best  collections  in  the  Amateurs' 

Class  came  from  Mr.  Fairbairn,  gr  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  at  Sion,  who  furnished  spec- 
imens of  Alocasia  metallica,  macrorhiza,  and 
zebrina,  Anthurium  magnificum  and  acaule, 
Thamnopteris  Nidus,  Palms  and  other  fine 
plants.  Mr.  Baines  likewise  staged  a  collection 
which  was  awarded  an  equal  first  prize,  .and  in 
which  were  wonderfully  fine  examples  of  Sarra- 
conia  ftava  and  purpurea,  the  last  completely  fill- 
ing a  large-sized  tub  with  pitchers  and  foliage. 
From  Mr.  Smith,  gr  to  T.  Nixon,  Esq.,  who 
was  second,  came  the  l)eautiful  golden-veined 
Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  Cyanophyllum  mag- 
nificum and  its  near  relation  Sphrorog3'ne  latifo- 
lia,  the  extremely  handsome  Maranta  Veitchii, 
w^hose  delicate  shades  of  coloring  almost  defy 
imitation :  M.  fasciata,  the  Bird's  nest  Fern 
(Thamnopteris  Nidus),  Alocasia  macrorhiza  and 
others.  Mr.  Taylor,  gr  to  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  also 
exhibited  in  this  class  various  hard-leaved  plants, 
such  as  Encephalartos  and  Cycads. 

Orchids  were,  as  a  whole,  in  good  condition, 
but  we  miss  from  among  them  the  extraordi- 
nary Saccolabiums,  Cyrtopodiums,  and  others, 


which  were  wont  to  make  their  appearance  in 
days   gone  by  at  Chiswick.      Nevertheless  Mr. 
Penny,  gr  to  II,  II.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  showed  a  beau- 
tiful group  of  fifteen  plants,  among  which  were 
the  scarce  Aerides  Schroderi,  a  magnificent  va- 
riety of  Cattleya  Mossise,  a  finely  flowered  Odon- 
toglossum    cordatum,    Cypripedium    barbatuni 
superbum,  equjilly  fine,  the  showy  Lfelia   pur- 
purata,    the  yellow-blossomed   Cattleya  citrina, 
and  Anguloa  Iluckeri,  the  last  bearing  seven  of 
its  large  Tulip-like  flowers.     From  Mr.  Wilson, 
gr  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  who  stood  second,  came 
Odontoglossum  Schillerianum,  a  species  in  the 
way  of  grande,  but  paler,  three  fine  Aerides,  the 
pretty  little  Dendrobium  Parishii,  the  singular- 
looking  Odontoglossum  na;vium  majus,  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei,  still  in  good  condition,  and  some 
good  Cattleyas  and  L»lias.     Mr.  Gedney,  gr  to 
Rev.  W.  Ellis,  who  was  third,  furnished  Sacco- 
labiums guttatum  and  retusum,   the  singular- 
looking  rather  than  handsome  Brasavola  Dig- 
byana,  with  a  large  fringed  lip  ;  the  bright,  pur- 
plish, crimson-flowered  Cattleya  superba,  L<x*lia 
purpurata,  a  mass  of  blossoms  ;  one  or  two  Lady's 
Slippers,   and  the  little  white-blossomed  Odoii- 
toglossom  pulchellum.     Mr.  Peed  also  showed 
in  this  class. 

Groups  of  8  Orchids  came  from  Mr.  Ilill,  gr  to 
R.  Ilanbury,  Esq.,  Mr.  Burnett,  gr  to  William 
Terry,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Among  these  we  noticed  the  rare  Chysis  Lim- 
minghii,  Cattleya  Aclandice,  and  Lailia  purpu- 
rata, with  an  unusually  dark' color  ;  Calanthes, 
both  white  and  violet  and  Aerides  of  different 

sorts. 
Messrs.   AVilliams    and  Jackson    contributed 

groups  off)  Orchids,  in  which  were  fine  plants  of 

Anguloa  Ruckeri,«Vanda8uavi8,  Aerides,  Lielias 

and  Lady's  Slippers. 
From  Mr.  Marshall  came  two  new  Cattleyas  ^ 

one  from  Guatemala,  with  yellow  blossoms  ;  the 
other  with  warm  brown  flowers  and  a  deep  pur- 
ple lip,  called  C.  Prinzii.  Both  were  awarded 
First-class  certificates. 

Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a  fine  group  of 
new  or  rare  plants,  among  which  the  followini: 
received  certificates  ;  viz.,  Alocasia,  Chelsoni' 
Croton  Veitchii,  with  long  leaves,  prettily  vario- 
!  gated  with  red-yellow  ;  Dracoena  Chelsoni,  and 
the  South  Sea  Island  D.  Macleayi,  a  Chilian 
plant  named  Puya  sp.,  but  which  is  possibly  u 
Dyckia,  with  hard  spiny  leaves,  and  a  great 
branching  upright  flowering  stem,  bearing  green 
blossoms,  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  pro- 


minent orange  anthers,  altogether  a  singular 
looking  )  lant,  which  is  sure  to  meet  with  favor 
as  a  curiosity.  From  the  same  firm  also  came  a 
Peruvian  Adiantum,  a  large-leaved  species  of 
Cinchona,  a  hardy  climlxir  called  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  and  various  fine  Gloxinias,  especially 
Don  Louis  de  Portugal,  Fleur  de  Flandre,  Mons. 
Ali)hand  and  Souvenir  de  Brongival. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  furnished 
some  nice  CaUidiums  ;  Mr.  Williams  a  handsome 
Amaryllis,  Thrinax  nobilis,  Trichomanes 
crispum,  and  maximum,  and  other  interesting 
plants.  From  Mr.  Tanton  came  a  so-called  va- 
riety of  Allamanda  Ilendersoni.  Messrs.  Cole 
sent  their  Lomariagibba  crispa,  to  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  a  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Burley  for  Caryota  sobo- 
lifera  magnifica.  From  Messrs.  Carter  came 
a  basketful  of  the  pretty  Trichinium  Manglesii. 

Fuchsias  were  shown  on  this  occasion  in  beau- 
tiful condition  by  Messrs.  Brock  well,  Weston, 
Weeks,  and  August— the  whole  of  the  collections 
consisluig  of  well-grown  and  beautifully  bloomed 
plants,  among  which,  however,  there  was  little 
uovelty. 

Among  Pelargoniums  the  best  groups  came 
from  Mr.  Fraser,  whose  Fancy  sorts,  esiiecially, 
were  truly  beautiful.  They  consisted  of  Ilcbe, 
Anne  Page,  Delicatum,  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Cloth 
of  .Silver  and  Constance.  The  ordinary  sorts 
from  the  same  exhibitor  were  Maid  of  Honor, 
Lord  Clyde,  Progress,  Caractacus,  Decision, 
Pericles,  Wm.  Iloyle,  Desdemona  and  Amy. 
Mr.  Ward  was  first  in  the  Amateurs'  class  with 
Desdemona,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Caractacus, 
Pericles,  Sunny  Memories,  Maid  of  Honor,  Con- 
tlagration,  Mary  Iloyle  and  I3eacon.  Scarlet 
varieties  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers 
and  all  of  them  well  flowered— though  in  some 
instances  they  were  what  is  termed  "drawn.', 
ClipiKr  stood  foremost  among  bright  scarlets,  M. 
Vaueher  among  white  sorts,  and  Rose  Renda- 
tler  among  rose-flowered  kinds.  Messrs.  Catlin, 
Fmser,  Ilawes  and  Weston  were  the  most  suc- 
cegsful  exhibitors  of  them.  Fine  groups  of  Tri- 
colors came  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Car- 
ter, Stevens  and  Smith. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  quantity  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. From  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  came  a  won- 
derful collection  ofPine-apples,  in  which  were 
Queens  upwards  of  5  lb.,Envillc,Charlotte  Roths- 
t-hild,  a  Black  Prince  weighing  12^  lb.,  and 
measuring  22  inches  round  and  16  inches  in 
lieight;  a  Providence,  Black  Jamaica,  Prickly 


Cayenne,  an  Old  Globe,  which  with  Mr.  Barnes 
often  weighs  12  lb. ;  copper-colored  Montserrat, 
by  no  means  a  handsome  Pine,  but  one  which  is 
well  flavored  ;  Brown  Sugar-Loaf,  6^  lb.,  and 
others  all  fine  fruit.  The  best  Queens  came  from 
Messrs.  Ward,  Davis  and  Carmicheal,  and  the 
best  Providences  from  Messrs.  Hammer,  Young 
and  Clarke. 

Of  collections  of  fruit  there  were  no  fewer  than 
seven,  all  good.  The  Gold  Medal  was  won  by 
Mr.  Miller,  gr  to  Earl  Craven,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent collection,  in  which  were  two  fine  Queen 
Pines,  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes,  the  latter  in  beautiful  condition  ;  two 
finely-ripened  Trentham  Hybrid  Melons,  large 
and  black  Waterloo  Cherries,  Elruge  Nectarines, 
and  Violet  Ilative  Peaches,  both  possessing  un- 
usually fine  color,  and  British  Queen  Strawber- 
ries. Mr.  Clarke,  gr  to  Earl  Cowpt^r,  who  was 
second,  sent  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburg  grapes 
a  Providence  Pine,  Gallande  Peaches,  and  Pit- 
maston  Orange  Nectarines,  Heckfield  Hybrid 
Melon  and  beautiful  Elton  Pine  Strawberries. 
From  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr  to  Lord  Bagot,  came 
Buckland  Sweet-water  and  Black  Hambur«' 
Grapes,  a  Queen  Pine  Apple,  Golden  Perfection 
Melon,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peaches 
and  Oscar  Strawberries.  Mr.  Johnston  gr  to 
the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  sent  Black  Ham- 
burg and  Tottenham  Muscat  grapes.  Queen  of 
Pines,  two  Melons,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and 
British  Queen  and  Empress  Eugenie  strawber- 
ries. From  Mr.  Miles,  gr  to  Lord  Carrington, 
came  fine  examples  of  the  Chaptal  grape  a 
white  kind,  and  other  good  fruit.  Mr.  Masters 
gr  to  Earl  Macclesfield,  also  showed  a  gwjd  col- 
lection. 

Among  the  whole  of  the  many  varieties  of 
Roses  shown,  none  whei;p  finer  than  Black 
Prince,  Leopold  I,  and  Alfred  Colomb,  and  glori- 
ous crimson  kinds,  the  latter,  perhai)s,''  the 
brighter  of  the  three,  and  among  yellow  song 
Marchal  Neil  stood  immeasurably  in  advance  o 
all  competitors,  its  color  this  hot,  dry  season 
being  deeper  and  even  richer  than  usual. 

In  the  class  for  72  single  trusses.  Mr.  Cant   cf 
Colchester,   took  the   first  prize   with,    amoni? 
others,   Horace   Vernet,   Fisher  Holmes,    Mrs 
Rivers,    Comtesse    de    Chabrilliant,    Ma'thurin 
Regnier,   Marie  Baumann,  Anna  de  Diesbach 
Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marecha'l 
Vaillanl,^  Jean  Lambert,  Paul  Verdier,  Olivie 
Delhomme,    Beauty  of  Waltham,   Dr.   Andry^ 
Exposition  de  Brie,  MdUe.    Bonnaire,   Charte 
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Lefebvre,  Marechal  Neil,  Alfred  Colomb,  Leo- 
pold rrcmier,  Mdlle.  Maria  Kady,  Niphetos, 
Duchess  de  Caylus,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Ver- 
dier,  Cloth  ofGold  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 
Messrs.  Taul  &  Son  were  second,  with  among 
others,  Mdlle.  Marie  llady,  Madame  Furtado, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Camille  Bernardin,  rrincc 
de  Portia,  Fehx  Genero,  Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Pierre  Notting,  Black  Prince,  Monsieur 
Furtado,  and  Leopold  Premier.  Mr.  Frascr,  of 
Lea  Bridge  Road,  who  was  third,  had,  among 
others,  Madame  Bellenden  Kerr,Gloire  de  Vitry, 
Andre  Leroy,  Jean  Lambert,  Dr.  Andry,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse  and  Due  de  Kohan.  Messrs.  Francis, 
of  Hertford,  were  fourth  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Streat- 
ham  Plant,  Brixton,  also  exhibited  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  24  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  three 
trusses  of  each,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  who  furnished  fine 
trusses  of  Lord  Clyde,  Prince  de  Portia,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Camille  ]Jernardin,  Mllde.  Mar- 
guerite Dombrain,  John  Hopper,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Pierre  Notting, 
Duchess  deCaylus,  Baron  Gonella,  Mdlle.  Maria 
Rady,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ma- 
thurin  Regnier,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood. 
Mr.  Cant,  who  was  second,  and  Messrs  Lee, 
who  who  were  third,  had  flowers  of  the  above 
and  other  varieties.  A  lourth  prize  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Clarke. 

In  the  class  for  18  new  Roses  of  1865  or  1866, 

Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  received  the  first 
prize  for  a  stand  of  Black  Prince,  shaded  dark 
crunson,  large  and  full,  was  conspicuous.— 
Among  others  were  Gloirc  De  Ducher,  like  the 
last,  but  as  shown  not  so  full  or  good  ;  Horace 
Vernet,  Jean  Lambert,  Mdlle.  Maria  Rady, 
Camille  Bernardin  and  Prince  de  Portia,  crim- 
son scarlet,  and  very  efl'ective  as  regards  color ; 
Alfred  Colomb,  cherry  red  and  very  bright; 
Thorin,  bright  rose ;  Mdlle.   Marguerite  Dom- 


brain, Comtesse  de  Jaucourt,  Charles  Verdier 
and  Madame  Eugene  Appert,  shades  of  rose  and 
pink.  Mr.  Cant,  who  was  second,  had  besides 
some  of  those  just  named,  Madame  George  Paul, 
crimson  scarlet ;  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  fine  red  ; 
IHppolite  Flandrin,  salmon  rose  ;  Exi^sition  de 
Brie,  Antoinc  Ducher,  NaiX)leon  III.,  Mrs.  Bcr- 
ners,  lilac  rose  with  a  glow  of  scarlet  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  Mrs.  Ward,  jxiach ;  and  others.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  third  ;  Mr.  Cpppin  fourth. 
The  first  prize  in  class  10,  for  12  trusses  of  any 
new  Rose  of  1866,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cant  for 
Airtoine  DuclK'r  ;  and  extra  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Alfred  Colomb,  from  Messrs.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Frascr. 

Of  yelloAV  Roses  beautiful  trusses  were  contri- 
buted bv  Messrs.  Cant,  Eraser,  Hedge  and  Stod- 
dart.  Marechel  Niel  from  Mr.  Cant  was  re- 
markable, nut  only  for  the  size  of  the  blooms  but 
also  for  their  rich  golden  color.  Other  kinds  were 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  Vicomtesse 
Decazes,  La  WouXa  d'Or,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfa- 
terre,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Narcisse,  of  which 
Mr.  Hedge  had  fine  trusses. 

Of  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses  the  best  12 
in  the  Amateurs'  class  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hedge  ;  among  them  were  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Moiret,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Marechal  Niel, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Cornelia  Koch,  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux.  Niphetos,  Devoniensis,  La  Roule 
d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Adam.  Mr.  Stoddart, 
who  was  second,  had  Homer,  pale  yellow  edged 
with  pink,  Niphetos  and  Adam.  In  the  Nur- 
serymen's class  for  the  same  Roses  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  and  Mr.  Cant  took  first  and  second  prizes. 

The  best  stand  of  12  single  blooms,  shown  in 
an  open  class,  came  from  Mr.  Cant,  and  consist- 
ed of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchel  Niel,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Xavier  Olibo,  Al- 
fred Colomb,  Madame  Caillat,  Madame  Moreau, 
Niphetos,  John  Hopper,  Madame  C.  Wood  and 
Exposition  de  Brie.  Messrs.  Perkins  were  se- 
cond and  Mr.  Coppin  third. 


HORTICULTURAL   iXOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Just  Jvs  we  are  closing  up  our  magazine,  the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society    is    oi)en- 


ing  its  annual  exhibition,  and  wc  have  only 
space  for  the  following  from  the  daily  Vress 
and  North  American^  Philadelphia  newspa- 
pers, and  which  will  doubtless  interest  our 
readers.    We  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account 


noxt  month,  after  the  committees  have  reported. 
We  can  only  say  here  that  Philadelphia— liorti- 
ciiltu.-al  Philadelphia— has  covered  itself  with 
irlory.  The  exhibition  is  a  credit  to  the  old  fame 
of  the  State: 

"  The  managers  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
are  much  gratified  by  the  great  success  of  their 
exhibition.  It  is  conceded  to  be  equal  to  any- 
tliing  which  gave  eclat  to  the  society  in  its  palm- 
iest days.  The  exhibitors  are  so  numerous  that 
wc  cannot  give  a  sketch  of  the  exhibition  and  do 
justice  to  all.  We  have  the  few  following  hurried 
notes  of  some  of  the  principal  items  to  be  seen. 
Our  readers  will,  however,  get  a  clearer  view  for 
themselves. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  most  prominent  object 
of  interest  is  the  tropical  scene  at  the  back  of  the 
staj^e.  This  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  most 
beautiful  plants  from  Borneo,  Java,  Brazil  and 
other  points,  contributed  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the 
Thompson  Street  nurseries.  Interspersed  amongst 
thesft  are  statuary  suited  to  the  scene,  contribu- 
ted by  Gossin  &  McMahon,  terra-cotta  manu- 
facturers of  this  city,  and  through  these  the 
stream  of  water  flows. 

On  each  side  of  the  hall  on  entering,  are  two 
very  fme  Banana  trees,  from  the  garden  of  Jas. 
X.  Wright.     Joshua  Longstreth,  one  of  the  old- 
est patrons  of  the  society,  has  a  collection  of  very 
large  specimen  plants.    Near  these  Robert  Buist 
has  a  collection  of  rare  plants,  some  of  which  are 
so  valuable  that  few  have  money  to  buy  them. 
One  of  these  is  called  Alocasia  Lmioi,  which  looks 
more  like    a    fossil    renovated  by  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  than  a  genuine  representative  of  the 
present  age.     Mr.  Matthew  Baird  has  a  remark- 
able Fan  Palm,  amongst  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Caladiums  and  other  plants.     Dr.  Camac  has 
one  of  the  Largest  collections  of  plants  in  the  hall 
amongst   which,   a  specimen  of  Cyamphyllum 
"i'vjmikum  attracts,  universal  attention.     The 
leaves  appear  as  if  cut  out  of  the  richest  velvet, 
marked  by  the  most  regular  of  white  lines. 

Mr.  David  White's  collection  is  remarkable  as 

the  work  of  one  of  our  city  merchant's  own  hands 

as  an  evening  recreation.    His  "  rat-tail  cactus" 

'ooks  as  if  it  might  be  the  veritable  plant  which 

^hke  Walsh's  botanical  friend  thought  he  had 

•x^lore  he  "  smelt  the  rat  "-the  real  rat  planted 

•"  the  pot,  tail  out,  which  Mike  presented  to  him. 

in  J.l  aughanMerrick's  collection  many  visitors 

^ang  around  the  new  Abutilon  vexillaris,  covered 

^i  h  Its  beautiful  blossoms.  Here  also  is  an  india- 

'^^  tree,  and  many  other  fine  plants. 
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j      Mrs.  Baldwin  has  some  noble  plants,  mostly 
I  ferns  and  palms,  besides  another  large  lot  on  the 
entry  to  the  foyer  up  stairs. 
S.  C.  Borden  contributes  a  magnificent  pome- 
I  granate  tree  loaded  with  fruit.     Germantown  is 
^  worthily  represented  by  handsome  plants  of  Be- 
!  gonias  and  Draccenas,  from  tlie  garden  of  G.  L. 
j  Harrison,  Esq.     Amongst  the  plants  from  Mr! 
Bailey  of  the  Graham  .Nurseries,  betore  men- 
[  tioned,  the  gardeners  point  out  a  new  Cissus,  as 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 
I  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Germantown,  sends  a  Ron- 
I  doletia  G  feet  high,  covered  with  blossoms,  which 
the  gardeners  say  is  a  first-class  specimen.     It  is 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  pretty 
German  Asters  with  the  collection  of  things  about 
them,  are  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Heyl.     There°are  nu- 
merous other  exhibitors  in  smaller  lots,  but  add- 
j  ing  much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
I    The  cut  flowers, bouquets,  designs,&c.,are  much 
fuller  than  usual.     A  very  handsome  triumphal 
arch  has  been  contributed  by  the  Graham  nur- 
series.    J.  V.  Merrick  and  Joshua  Longstreth 
have  two  large  and  handsome  pyramids,  made  up 
in  elegant  taste,  by  their  gardeners.     Gerhardt 
Schmidt,  R.  Buist,  and  Henry  A.  Dreer  have 
Dahlias.     Thomas  Meehan  exhibits  one  hundred 
kinds  of  cut  flowers.     R.  Scott  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
large  lists  of  roses  ;  and  Gebhard  Huster,  gar- 
dener to  General  Cummings,  has  numerous'ar- 
ticles  in  this  class.     Every  one  admires  the  cut 
grasses  of  Mr.  Raabe,  who  has  also  a  new  idea 
I  in  the  shape  of  fans— real  fans  made  up  of  fra- 
I  grant  flowers.     >  r.   Dreer,  who  has  ^'  worked 
j  like  a  trooi)er  "  to  get  up  this  great  exhibition  for 
I  our  citizens,  has  some  reward  in  the  admiration 
I  excited  by  his  Gladiolus. 

I      We  can  devote  no  more  room  to  the  flowers— 
,  the  fruits  are  sights  to  see.    No  such  a  show  of 
grapes  were  ever  before  our  citizens  ;  many  scores 
I  of  varieties,  and  all  in  the  highest  degrees  of  ex- 
j  cellence.     Amongst  what  were  pointed  out  to  us 
as  special  rarities  or  superior  specimens  are  na- 
tives from  D.  W.  Herstine,   T.  T.  Mather,  and 
C.  H.  Rogers ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  J. 
N.  Wright ;  ^luscat  Hamburg,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  Rogers'  hybrid  grapes,  from  S.  V.  Mer- 
rick ;     White    Nice,    from    J.     V.        errick  ; 
Concord,  from  Lorin  Blodgett ;  Isabellas,  somel 
thing  like  those  of  the  olden  time,   by  Arthur 
Fricke  ;  Clinton  by  T.  Meehan  ;  Telegmph,  by 
Mrs.  H.  Robbins,  and  others  from  Colonel  Cum- 
mings, J.  E.  Mitchell,  &c.    Mr.  Knox,  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  erecting  mammoth  pyramids,  to  dis- 
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play  some  dozens  of  varieties  for  wliich  he  is  Tlie  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  rare 
famous  :  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  up  till  to-mor-  plants,  of  the  honeyed  scent  of  gmpes,  of  the  odor 
row.  The  new  kind-Martha-will  be  among  ,  that  arises  from  glowing  canteloupes  figs  and 
^jjj.„^  I  pomegranates.     The  conservatoruis  of  our  men 

Th*e  pears,  apples  and  peaches  are  not  as  nu-  j  of  wealth  have  been  opened  to  contribute  their 
merous  as  in  form<Tyears,but  iine  what  there  are 
of  them.  Of  pt^ars,  Wm.  Parry  has  40  varieties  ; 
Mr.  Chamb^irlainhas  very  large  JJartletts  ;  Isaac 
C.  J'rice,  butter  pears  which  remind  us  of  our 
grandmother's  time,since  when  this  luscious  kind 


is  seldom  seen  ;  peaches,  very  large,  from  Tlios. 
M.  Cullen,  and  apples,  30  varieties,  from  S.  W. 
Noble. 

One  of  the  tables  most  visited  by  ladies  is  that 
of  preserved  fruit  and  wax  flowers.  Of  the  former, 
W.  A.  Leavitt  and  S.  11.  Rowley  have  a  very 


vegetative  treasures.  The  South  American  fern 
waves  its  fronds  upon  the  stage,  under  the  spray 
of  the  waterfall ;  the  date  palm,  the  banana,  th<; 
cinnamon,  camphor,  the  Inda  rubber  tree  are 
there  seen  growing  as  in  the  heart  of  a  Brazilian 

forest. 

But  more  important  to  us  than  all  these  things 
—which  are  mere  accessories— may  be  seen  what 
our  agriculturists  at  home  are  doing  ;  what  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  plain,  practical  men.  Ikrc 
•s  seen  how  the  common  wild  flower  is  developed 


lar-c  display,  put  up  in  great  variety  of  jars,  so  !  into  gorgeous  bloom,  how  the  ordmary  p<Hatu  is 
as  to  aflV)rd  a  rare  chance  to  see  which  kind  is  ;  changed  into  an  esculent  that  compares  with  its 
best.  li.  S.  Teal  and  Mrs.  II.  J'hillips  have  ad-  ,  original  seed  as  Flora  Temple  compares  to  a  earl 
mirabh^  wax  fruit,  flowers  and  designs.     As  to    horse  ;  how  the  common  musk  melon  is  developed 


the  vegetables,  only  a  sight  of  them  will  do  jus- 
tice.— Fom€y''s  Press. 

As  some  beautiful  plant  springs  from  a  hard 
>)eaten  i)lot  of  ground  at  the  waving  of  a  Fakir's 
wand,  so  last  night,  despite  a  pelting  shower, 
opcnetl  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society. 


into  a  fruit  of  which  every  fragment  is  Uke  so 
much  crystalized  wine. 

The  flowers,  the  floral  arches,  the  aquaria  full 
of  gold  fish,  the  homely  every-day-used  vtgeta- 
bles—all  the  oflerings,  in  short,  make  up  a  very 
splendid  display.  Our  reporter  is  most  happy  to 
assert,  upon  the  basis  of  some  considerable  exi)tri- 
ence,  that  the  equal  of  this  exhibition  has  not 


At  the  spectacle  we  confess  to  experiencing  a  ,  i^jtherto  been  witnessed  in  this  country.— ^Yo/t/i 
very  agreeable  surprise.   It  is  very  much  the  best    j^ffierican. 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  j 
this  resiHict  Philadelphia  has  always  t^iken  the 


lead  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  national  propagating  gardens  has 
largely  represented  that  extensive  establishment, 
and  from  the  mcst  distant  sections  of  this  State, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  the  ofler- 
ings have  come  in. 

The  contributions  of  amateurs  by  far  exceed  in 
number  those  of  the  professional  horticulturists. 


KENTUCKY  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

These  exhibitions  are  held  at  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  Louisville,  and  as  the  report  indicates, 
are  intensely  interesting.  Specimens  of  lino 
fruits  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
sold  for  the  Ijcnefit  of  the  contributors  ;  the  So- 
ciety deducting  a  certain  percentage  to  pay  ex- 
penses.     The   Kentucky   Horticultural  Society 


Indeed, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  former  will  carry  j  has    been    in   successful  oiK'ration  upwards  ol 


ofl'the  greater  number  of  honors.  The  coupd'a'il 
as  you  enter  the  hall  suggests  a  beautiful  fairy 
scene.  Instead  of  "ingena  fluvius  irrigat  hor- 
tum,"  we  may  read  that  a  stage  scene  represent, 
ing  a  lake  like  that  of  Como  forms  the  background 
to  a  cataract  of  natural  water,  that  flashing  in 
the  light  of  gas  jets,  tumbles  over  rock  work  and 


twenty  five  years,  and  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
intelligent  gentlemen  residing  in  Louisville  na^d 
vicinity.  Such  an  institution  is  an  ornament  t^ 
our  State,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  only 
attend  its  meetings  when  they  visit  Louisville, but 
will  send  such  specimens  of  fruit  thc}^  may  have, 
disappears  in  a  cavern  below.  This  meets  the  1  which  may  be  really  choice.  The  reports  of  the 
eye  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall  as  the  door  is  I  Society  are  valuable  for  future  reference,  and 
openjd.  In  the  centre  a%plendid  fountain  tosses  should  be  preserved  ;  they  show  the  best  kindr 
its  pirfumed  spray  into  the  air,  beneath  which,  of  fruits  to  cultivate  ;  which  are  the  most  popu- 
in  a  broad  basin,  amid  aquatic  plants,  glittering  i  lar  and  successful  varieties,  and  the  order  and 
fish  s  disport  themselves.  j  time  of  rlijening.— D/iCte  Farmer, 
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FLOWER  GAIIDEX  AXD  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

This  dej^artmcnt  liegins  to  present  to  many 
minds:  a  dreary  appearance,  and  yet  the  rustling 
of  the  dry  leaves  and  tlie  whistling  of  the  winds, 
through  nak(;d  boughs,  and  tlie  plaintive  v.oices 
of  trembling  evergreens,  have  a  charm  for  many 
which  not  even  the  cosiest  city  parlor,  with  the 
most  agreeable  of  friend  to  chat  with,  could  favor- 
ably compare.  We  often  try  to  think  one  month 
better  than  another,— which  we  would  prefer  for 
joyous  pleasure,— which  we  would  rather  select  as 
a  month  to  die  in,  but  find  none  to  choose  from. 
All  have  special  points  to  admire.  Certainly  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  country  is  not  the  least  en- 
joyable! of  any. 

But  to  more  practical  matters.  These  leaves 
have  to  be  gathered  up.  They  are  excellent  to 
ini.x  with  hotbed  material,and  where  practicable, 
should  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  They  do  not 
heat  so  rapidly  as  stable  manure,  and  in  this 
have  an  advantage  as  tempering  its  violence, 
making  it  last  longer,  and  maintaining  a  more 
regular  heat.  They  are  excellent  material  to 
l>ut  roimd  cold  frames  to  protect  half  hardy  plants. 
A  hoard  is  put  up  the  height  of  the  frame  boards, 
and  about  a  foot  or  more  from  them,  and  the 
leaves  filled  in  between.  If  the  plants  are  some- 
what tender,  the  bottom  of  the  frames  may  be 
jilled  in  a  few  feet  with  the  leaves.  iSIuch  heat 
is  thrown  off  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
leaves,  which  though  not  enough  to  keep  out 
severe  frost,  yet  modifies  somewhat  the  temper- 
ature. These  leaves  after  they  have  been  two  or 
three'  years  decaying,  make  admirable  stuff*  for 
potting  and  flowers  in  general. 

Leaves  arc  the  natural  protectors  of  grass; 
clearing  them  from  lawns,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
uupoverish  the  vegetation.  Mowing  of  course 
also  weakens  a  lawn.    This  makes  an  occasional 


top  dressing  advisable,— any  decaying  matter  will 
do.     This  is  the  season  to  apply  it. 

Sometimes  lawns,  after  frequent  mowings,  be- 
come so  weak,  that  not  even  manurings  will 
bring  them  up  again  ;  for,  as  we  have  often  taught 
our  readers,  cutting  oft'  green  herbage  weakens 
vitality.  When  this  is  the  case,  small  Veronicas 
and  other  minute  weeds,  which  the  scythe  does 
not  cut,  grow  strong  enough  to  crowd  out  the 
enfeebled  grass.  AVe  have  seen  some  resort  to 
weeding  in  such  cases  with  little  beneficial  results. 
The  best  plan  is  to  break  up  the  lawn  at  this 
season,  let  it  lie  all  winter,  and  seed  it  again 
anew  in  spring.  The  Blue  Gniss  of  Kentucky 
or  Green  Grass  of  rennsylvania— botanically 
Poa pratcnsls—iahvitGrihim  any  "  mixture  "  for 
making  a  first-class  American  lawn.  For  rea- 
sons we  have  given,  lawns  run  out  faster  when  a 
mowing  machine  is  used,  than  when  scythe  cut, 
but  the  advantages  of  a  machine  are  so  great, 
that  we  wonder  that  they  are  not  in  more  gen- 
eral use.  The  Duchess  Co.,  X.  York,  ones  are 
excellent  for  the  purpo.se. 

If  any  shrubs  are  desirable  to  increase  bv  cut- 
tings,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  They  are 
taken  off  now,  idanted  in  the  open  ground  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  from  severe  frost,  by 
covering  of  earth, or  any  non-fermenting  material. 

The  planting  of  trees  will  still  continue  to  en- 
gage our  attention  at  every  favorable  oi)portu- 
nity.  M.'iny  prefer  at  this  season  to  remove;  trees 
in  the  winter  by  the  "frozen  ball"  system. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  this  practice.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of  planting, 
we  may  as  well  describe  it.  Just  before  frost  is 
expected,  a  trench  is  dug  around  a  tree  a  few  feet 
from  its  base,  leaving  the  tree  so,  that  with  a  rope 
at  the  top,  it  can  be  easily  drawn  over.  A  hole  is 
then  dug  for  it  in  the  situation  desired.  AVhen 
the  "  ball  "  has  become  frozen  through  around 
the  tree,  it  is  removed  to  the  prepared  hole  ;  and. 
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^vhcn  a  thaw  comes,  the  soil  is  filled  in  anuiiul 
it.  AVe  hav(!  said  there  is  nothing  gained  hy  it, 
and  there  are  many  disadvantages.  If  the  tree 
has  heen  n-inoved  a  "  time  or  two  "  before,  as 
most  nnrsery  trees  have,  it  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  libres  near  the  stem,  and  can  be  success- 
liiliy  removed  withont  mnch  regard  to  tlic  "ball 
of  earth,"  either  in  fall  or  spring.  If  it  lias 
lufver  been  removed  befcu-e,  that  is  a  tree  grow- 
ing natnrally,  it  will  have  no  libres  at  its  ])ase, 
and  so  no  "ball  of  earth"  can  preserve  them  ;  so 
that  a  tree  which  can  be  niovcul  successfully  on 
this  freezing  syst(!iii,  can  be  as  suceesssfully  done 
without  it.  The  disadvantages  of  it  are,  that  it 
exposes  the  injured  roots  for  a  long  time  to  the 
injurious  action  of  the  frost  and  the  elements, 
besides  the  Ireipiency  of  the  operation  being  im- 
properly done,  by  several  attempts  being  made  at 
its  completion.  AVe  liave  given  the  system  a 
fair  trial,  and  have  done  with  it.  The  main  ob- 
ject shouhl  l>e  to  preserve  all  the  roots  i)ossil)le 
with  the  tne,  keep  (hem  moist  and  preserve  from 
injury,  then  go-a-head  and  don't  wait  for  frost. 


rill  IT  (lAni)Kx. 

One    of  our   first   articles   in    the    (h(idfufr\-! 
MoiitliJit,  was  one  to  warn  our  i^oplr  against  jire- 
vailing  systems  of  fruit  culture,  ^^llich  cui   away 
the  surface  roots.     Our  advice  was  from  life-long 
experience.     Hut  Ave  excepted  the  dwarf  Pear. 
We  had  had  no  exi)erien(H!  with  it  at  that  time, 
except  on  the  j)opular  i)lans.     Some  of  our  friends 
have  since  gone  farther  than  we  did.  They  main- 
tain thiit  not  even  the  dwarf  Pear  is  to  ]>c  ex- 
cepted.    We  liave  weighed  the  subject  well,  and 
are  c<mverted.     AVc  acknowledge  our  (^rror.     We 
now  know  tliat  it  is  just  as  essential  that  the 
flwarf  Tear  should  have  its  roots  on  the  surface 
as  any  other  tree.     We  are  convinced  that  much 
of  dwarf  Pear  failures  come  from  the  long  stems 
buried  under  ground,  and    the  kind  of  digging 
•nilture  which  cuts  away  the  surface  roots.     In 
many  cases  of  diseased  Ptars,  we  have  recently 
.«*een  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  lowest  roots,  ten  or  twelve  indies  from  the 
surface  are  rotten.     The  decay  of  course  spreads 
upwards.     That  intelligent  AVestern   cultivator, 
llolxirt   Douglas,  of  AVaukegan,  Ills.,  assures  us 
that  (Quinces  cannot  be  g/own   successfully   in 
those  i)art8  any  more  except  in  grass  ;  not  proba- 
bly that  there  is  any  merit  in  grass,  but  because 
by  this  system  the  roots  keep  near  the  surface. 
In  planting  dwarf  Pears,  if  the  plants  have  Ion" 
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({uince  stocks,  cut  them  back  to  six  inrlun  from 
the  bud,  and  ])lant  as  nearly  on  the  surf  we  a.s  po.s- 
sibh.  Th(!re  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
a  dwarf  Pear  orchard  managed  properly,  and  at 
the  same  time  nothing  more  annoying  than  tin- 
dwarf  Pear  as  grown  by  those  who  do  not  or  will 
not  grow  them  as  th(!y  shoukl  be.  Most  peo]»li; 
treat  the  dwarf  Pear  just  as  they  would  a  crop  of 
corn,  but  the  proper  course  is  ab(mtas  oppo>site  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  Dwarf  Pears  should  be 
set  closer  than  they  are  usually,  say  ten  feet 
ai)art.  They  can  then  occupy  the  ground  exclu- 
sively without  any  "  begrudgement." 

Pears,  apples,  and  cherries  generally  do  well 
fall  planted.  Stove  fruits  north  of  the  Potomac 
are  best  in  spring. 

l*runing  is  generally  thought  very  necessary, 
and  to  be  a  great  art,  which  it  is,--but  the  great- 
ness of  the  art  consists  in  knowing  how  little  to 
cut  away.  Usually  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
cut  with  a  view  to  the  future  8ha|x;  of  the  tree. 

AVliere  the  grape  and  raspberry  do  not  rijM'ii 
their  wood  thoroughly,  they  are  liable  to  winter 
kill.  In  these  cases  they  must  be  laid  down,  and 
protected  with  earth.  Previously  the  iimiiatuii! 
wood  should  lx!cut  away.  Plum  or  cherry  trees 
which  have  been  so  neglected  as  to  Ix;  cover.d 
with  knots,  may  Ijc  renovated.  Cut  away  at 
this  season,  all  llu;  i)arts  allected,  th(!n  in  May 
next,watch  for  the  Jirst  appearance  of  the  swell- 
ings and  rub  them  out  with  linger  and  tluniih  as 
they  appear.  It  is  astonishing  how  easy  this 
wickedness  of  the  plum  and  clierry  can  b.3  made 
to  cease  from  troubling,  and  how  with  fruit  one 
shall  be  blest. 

Ajiples,  (piinces  and  plums  should  be  examined 
before  frost  sets  in,  and  if  any  borers  have  en'cel- 
ed  a  lodgment— a  jack-knife  and  a  strong  piece  ..f 
wire  are  all  the  implements  necessary  ;  a  inaii 
will  go  over  several  hundred  trees  a  day.  It  is 
a  cheap  way  of  preserving  trees.  If  many  of  the 
remedies  proposed  by  correspondents  in  our  pa- 
l)er  have  been  tried  and  found  effectual,  such  as 
tobacco  st(!ms,  &c.,  there  will  be  few  borers  to 
dt;al  with  in  the  examination. 

In  cultivating  Ilasplx»rries  on  a  large  scale, 
they  do  best  in  hills,  as  the  cultivator  keeps  them 
from  crowding  each  other  so  much.  For  garden 
culture  they  are  better  in  rows,  the  suckers  b*  be 
kept  hoed  out  occasionally  as  they  grow  ;(!noujh 
only  being  left  that  will  be  required  for  fruiting 
next  year.  AVlicre  canes  are  required  for  new 
plantations,  of  course  a  portion  of  tln3  crop  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  suckers. 


Strawberries  are  much  better  when  protected 
through  the  winter,  no  matter  how  "hardy"  they 
may  be.  Very  coarse  strawy  manure  is  the  best 
material,  which  can  be  raked  off  in  early  spring. 
A  few  inches  is  sulHcient,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  sun  off  when  frozen,  which  all  our  readers 
know  by  this  time  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss 
by  frost. 
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COLD  GRAPERIES,  &c. 

In  houses  where  no  fire  is  kept,  the  leaves  will 
all  have  fallen,  and  the  vines  be  ready  for  prun- 
ing. The  course  depends  (m  the  system  adopted. 
That  system  is  the  best  whicdi  leaves  the  longest 
canes,— very  severe  pruning  to  keep  the  plant 
within  bounds  soon  injures  the  general  health. 
AVe  pointed  out  years  ago.  the  great  benefit  of 
training  a  single  vine  horizontally  along  the  lower 
|iartoftlie  house,  and  training  canes  from  this 
up  along  the  rafters.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  success  in  the  celebrated  Hampton  Court  vine. 
The  English  papers  have  recently  been  discussing 
this  question,  and  the  facts  in  every  instance 
favor  the  longest  cane  system.  After  the  vine 
has  Ix'come  extensively  developed,  it  can  lie 
managed  very  well  on  the  spur  system  of  train- 
ing, which  cuts  away  the  young  bearing  branches 
of  the  vine  back  to  a  single  eye  at  the  base  near  the 
'•1(1  cane  from  wluMice  it  sprang.  After  the  vines 
are  prun-d,  we  like  to  strip  off  all  the  old  bark, 
ami  wash  with  lime  and  sulphur,  which  destroys 
any  eggs  of  insects  which  generally  abound.  The 
llillowing  is  English  advice  for  fruit  houses  at 
this  season  : 

'•Late  Vineries,  in  which  fruit  is  still  hangiuir, 
Miould  not  exceed  a  temperature  of  47'  or  4S'  at 
iiiuht,  if  the  grapes  are  to  be  kept  as  long  as  pos- 
i^ihk',  i)lunip  and  good.  Maintain  a  low  temper- 
ature, in  all  vineries  where  forcing  has  com- 
inonced,  until  the  buds  have  fairly  started.  From 
•»<^>'to  .j4^  will  be  ample  ;  the  former  upon  cold 
i»l;:'hts  will  suffice,  as  it  will  obviate  too  great  a 
lush  of  artificial  heat.  Keep  up  a  nice  gentle 
temiH'rature,  upon  the  surface  of  the  outer  border 
in  cases  where  the  roots  are  out  in  such  positions 
'»}•  means  of  fermenting  materials.  Syringe;  the  | 
vines  occasionally  only,  if  a  goodly  volume  of  I 
humidity  is  constantly  maintained  by  means  of  j 
f^rmeniing  material  placed  inside  the  house.  If 
»o  such  advantageous  circumstances  exist,  it 
^viU  Ixj  necessary  to  damp  the  canes  more  fre- 
'luently,  and  by  other  means  to  induce  a  good 
"loist  atmosphere.     Old  vines,  wiien  thus  forced 


early,  receive  some  assistance  by  means  of  moist- 
ened   hay-bands    which    are    generally    bound 
around   the   lower  portion   of  the   rods  neatly. 
Houses  in  which  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  inside*, 
and  the  borders  of  which  are  likely  to  be  very 
dry,   should  hav(?  Ihoroughly  good  soakings  of 
water,  which  should  be  comparatively  warin.  It 
will   be  well,   therefore,   to  prepare   a   heap  of 
Ihoroughly  decomposed  manure  of  the  very  best 
quality,  which, by  occasionally  turning  over,  will 
be  ready  to  i)lace  thickly  upon  the^  surf  ice  of 
this  inside  border  i)revi()us  to  giving  it  another 
good  soaking  with  water.     The  useful  properties 
it  possesses  will  thus  be  worked  out  and  driven 
down  into  the  soil  below. 

Give  studied  attention  to  all  Peach  and  Xecta- 
rine  borders,  the  trees  in  which  are  being  forced. 
See  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  water.  If 
any  buds  fall  off,  accept  that  circumstance  as  a 
proof  that  something  is  likely  to  be  wrong  in 
that  direction.  Of  course  the  treatment  musL 
be  according  to  past  routine.  If  the  lights  have 
been  removed  and  rain  fell  iii)f)n  th<'  border,it  is  noc 
nearly  so  likely  to  want  a  good  soaking  as  oth-rs 
from  which  the  lights  have  not  Ix^en  removed. 
See  well  to  all  plants  intended  to  be  forced  suc- 
cessfully for  a  supply  of  dowers.  All  freshly  pot- 
ted jdants  should  receive  valuable  assistance 
from  being  plunged  in  some  sort  of  fermenting 
material  in  the  outer  air.  This  will  induce;  frosh 
rootlets  to  form,  and  prepare  them  for  a  better 
display  when  wanted. 


n 
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GIIEENIIOUSE. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  apply  to  much  fire 
to  greenhouse  plants  at  once  on  housing  them. 
For  a  month  or  so,  tin;  temperature  should  be 
as  low  as  cemsistent  with  safety,  applying  arti- 
ficial heat  only  when  there  is  immediate  danger 
from  frost.  All  the  air  i)ossiblc  should  alserbc 
aflbrded  them— avoiding  always  cold  draughts. 
The  hardier  and  the  riper  the  wood  can  be 
secured  now,  the  less  fin;  they  will  require  when 
the  weather  becomes  colder.  The  most  excita- 
ble plants  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  as  possible,  excejUing,  of  course 
such  as  prefer  shade- such  as  Camellias,  Aza- 
leas, lihododendrons.  Kefiected  light  is  not  near 
as  advantageous  to  light  loving  plants,  as  the 
direct  sun's  rays,  and  those  of  the  morning  sun 
are  most  useful  of  all.  Plants  which  are  not 
growing  much  do  nearly  as  well  in  the  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  Plants  that  it  is  desi- 
rable should  form  large   handsome  spocimens 
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iiinst  bf  r('i.(»tl('(l  fis  fast  as  the  roots  appear 
fn-ely  around  the  ))all  of  soil  in  the  pot ;  if  tiiey 
once  become;  inipovrished,  the  oUleyt  leaves 
ripen  and  fall  oil",  Avhieh  is  a  loss  to  the  plant. 
In  •M-owin','  fine  sju'einiens,  it  should  be  a  point 
t(»  maintain  every  leaf  in  perfeet  health  to  the 
latest  possible  moment ;  much  of  success  de- 
pends on  this.  Camellias  should  have  their  buds 
thiimed  if  too  many  havi;  evidently  set— two  or 
thr('(!  jiood  buds  to  each  shoot  is  enouj;h«in  the 
most  vigorous  instances,  and  where  the  shoot  is 
weak,  one  is  enough  to  be  permitted  to  tlower. 
IN'gularity  in  temperature  and  treatment  is  es- 
hcntial  to  successful  Camellia  growing.  To  be 
hot  or  cold,  w(  t  or  dry,  ])y  turns,  almost  daily, 
i<;  a  iatal  course  of  practice.  Flowering  ani\uals, 
that  have  been  grown  for  winter  decorations, 
are  nuich  improved  by  having  their  tops  pinched 
<;1V  about  this  time.  The  individual  flowers  are 
n  duced  in  size,  some  what  by  this  practice,  but 
they  are  produced  in  such  great  abunbance,  and 
the  plant  so  much  imi)roved  in  appearance  that 
it  is  an  ea>y  choice;  between  the  two  practices. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  conuuon  names  often 
Income  poi»ular,  no  one  knowing  how  they 
rise.  Thus  in  almost  all  American  cities  the 
Cape  IV'largonium  is  known  as  the  "  I*ady  Wash- 
ington Geranium."  At  one  time  considerabh; 
skill  was  displayed  by  gardeners  in  growing  fine 
specimens  of  them,  and  tlu'y  are  realy  worth  all 
the  time  they  take. 

In  Euroi)e  there  are  treatises  expressly  written 
about  them.  A  writer  says,  in  November,  they 
will  now  need  very  careful  attention.     A  very 


slight  amount  of  warmth  more  than  is  good  for 
them,  too  close  an  atmosphere,  or  the  like,  ])ro- 
ductive  of  a  weak,  ill-niaturea  growth,  cannot 
])e  tw)  much  guarded  against ;  for  after  they 
have  become  drawn  at  this  season,  owing  to  any 
little  discrepancy  in  their  general  treatment,  it 
is  not  easy  to  restore;  them  to  vigor.  Afford 
each  plant  abundance  of  room,  keep  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  give  all  tlie  air 
possilde  upon  all  favorable  occasions.  Plants 
intended  for  very  early  flowering  may  now  be 
got  into  their  preliminary  shai)e,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  stakes,  tVc.  pinching  Ixick  all  that  need  it, 
and  giving  them  a  slight  shift  when  fairly  started 
afterwards  into  growth,  provided  at  all  times 
the  roots  are  in  want  of  more  extended  space. 
I  h.ave  already  suggested  that  they  1x3  pot:ed  in- 
to a  nice,  free,  o]K'n,  rich,  friable  maiden  loam — 
that  ujion  which  the  upper  herbage;  has  become 
thoroughly  decomposed,  by  laying  for  a  twelv<'- 
month  or  so — giving  rather  less  silver  sand  at 
each  !-uccessive  potting  than  is  needed  when  tirst 
started  after  having  been  cut  back.  I  would 
advise  that  the  earlier  batch — those  which  are 
fairly  growing — receive  now  and  then  upon  nice, 
fine  sunny  days,  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead 
with  water  some  half  a-dozen  d<'grees  warmer 
than  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
invigorates  lliem  much,  without  inducing  any 
unnecessary  growth,  when  afforded  them  with 
due  regard  to  existing  circumstances.  Always 
endeavor  to  get  the  foliage  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fore closing  the  house,  therefore  use  tei)id  water, 
which  evaporates  more  readily  than  cold  water. 
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TIIK   MKTEOUOLOGTCAL   IXFLUEXCES 

AFFECTING  THE  GRAPE. 

I 

I.Y  DTI.  .7.  STAYMAN,LEAVENWORTII   KANSAS. 

Nature  is  a  continued  change,  like  the  ebb  and 
tlow  of  the  ocean.  We  have  day  and  night,  heat 
and  c  )ld,  sununcr  and  winter,  composition  and 
de(;omposition.  So  in  vegetation,  we  behold  the 
records  of  innumerable  changes  of  seasons  and 
variations  of  temperature.  Each  season's  growth, 
like  a  link  in  a  chain,  is  a  complete  cycle,  which 
unfolds  the  seasons  and  growth  of  ages.  Nature 
is  a  book  which  develo^K's  the  past,  teaches  the 
present  and  determines  the  future.  fShe  gives 
the  zone  and  climate  best  adapted  to  every  plant. 


She  gives  the  conditicms  ihcfiL  most  favorable  to 
their  growth.  She  also  determines  the  extremes 
of  altitude,  latitude  and  longitude;  of  light,  heat 
and  moisture.  Her  sjiecies  and  varieties  are 
innumerable,  yet  in  no  case  are  the  conditions  of 
growth  and  liealth  reversed.  Her  c(mditions 
are  sixicific,  yet  they  are  varied  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  each  part.  There  is  a  stage  of  germina- 
tion, growth,  maturation  and  rest ;  also  corres- 
ponding degrees  of  temiierature  and  moisture. 
Heat  and  light,  air  and  moisture,  are  essential 
tor  the  growth  and  ix^rfection  of  vegetation. 
Seeds  will  germinate  with  heat  and  moisture, 
but  plants  will  not  grow  without  light  and  air. 
They  absorb  heat  and  light  in  relatiou  to  their 


ro/fw,  they  decompose  carbonic-acid  in  propor- 
tion to  their  growth  ;  and  require  moisture  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth  and  evaporation.  In 
the  rudimentary  state  they  endure  more  mois- 
ture than  heat,  and  in  the  maturing  state  more 
he:it  than  moisture. 

Plants  have;  distinct  stages  of  growth,  charac- 
terized b}'^  different  conditions,  what  i.s  essential 
for  the  one  is  not  for  the  other. 

They  have  also  distinct  offices  to  perform,  cor- 
responding with  their  stages  of  growth  ;  the  one 
is  the  expanding,  developing  or  growing,  and 
the  other  the  condensing,  solidifying  or  maturing. 
The  first  is  characterized  by  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, the  second  by  an  excess  of  heat. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  we  shall  endeavor  to  apply  these; 
principles  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
grape.    It  is  not  our  object  to  show  the  zone  or 
elimate  of  the  grape,   but  the  conditions  of  its 
km\ih\i  (jrowth,  for,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
it  is  but  little  difference  where  it  grows.     The 
grape  vine  being  a  very  rapid  grower,  producing 
such  large  ratio  of  wood,   foliage  and  fruit  in 
projjortion  to  the  density  of  its  stock,  shows  an 
extraordinary  vital  acticm,  which  must  have  a 
corresponding  reaction.     As  excessive  growth  is 
antagonistic  to   the  production   of  fruit,  so  ex- 
cessive vital  action  is  antagonistic  to  the  ma- 
tui'ily  of  wood  and  fruit.     Therefore,  if  excessive 
vital  action  is  continueel  too  long,  there  nuist  be 
a  coiresimnding  time  to  condense,  solidify,  and 
concentraU;  the  essential  elements  to  the  difler- 
ent  parts  to  mature,  and  perfect  the  fruit   and 
wood,  otherwise  it  will  be  unable  to  perform  its 
functions  and  become  diseased.      The  essential 
conditions  of  growing,  ripening  and  maturing  of 
wood  and  fruit,   is  a   definite  amount  of  light,  i 
heat  and  moisture.     AVhere  these  cannot  be Ob- 
':n"pd,   it   is  useless   to  attempt  to   grow   the  I 

If  there  is  a  less  average  than  o.")  degrees  of 
temperature  for  the  growing  months  of  April, 
-^biy  and  Juiu',  and  a  less  average  than  (i.j  de- 
irrees  for  the  maturing  months  of  .July,  August 
•n»<l  ^^eptember,  and  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  clear  sky,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  success  ;  but 
when  the  temp(?rature  averages  GO  degrees  for 
tlic  former  months,  and  70  degrees  for  the  latter, 
:^»<1  an  eepial  proportion  of  clear  sky,  and  no 
^•hangeoftemiK-ratureof  more  than  oO  degrees 
jn  24  hours,  other  conditions  equal,  success  will 
>e  certain.  And  where  the  temp  ;rature  averages 
ho  degrees  for  the  first  months,  and  7o  degrees 


for  the  latter,  other  conditions  being  equal,  fruit 
of  the  greatest  excellence  can  be  raised,  and 
wine  of  the  greatest  body  and  finest  quality  can 
be  produced. 

Ihe  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  arc  very 
different — the  former  is  beneficual  in  proportion 
to  the  high  temperature  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September;  while  the  latter  is  in 
proportion  to  its  diminished  quantity  for  the 
same  months. 

The  former  we  have  no  control  over,  and  have 
to  seek  it  where  it  exists;— the  latter  we  have 
some  control  of,  and  should  seek  to  g<'t  rid  of  it. 
When  there  is  an  average  rain  fall  of  (i  inches 
for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  .Tune,  and  an 
average  of  5  inches  for  the  months  of  ,Tuly,  Au- 
gust and  Septemb(;r,  other  conditions  favorabh', 
we  cannot  succeed  in  raising  grapes,  unless  con- 
trolled by  artific'ial  means.     When  the  average 
rain  fall  for  the  first  three  months  is  not  more 
than  .">  inches,  other  conditions  favorable,  some 
of  the  most  hardy  sorts  can  be  raised.     AVhen 
the  average  rain  fall  for  the  first  months  is  not 
more  than  4  inches,  and  the  average   for  the 
latter  is  not  more  than  :J  inches,  other  cemditions 
favorable,  all  the  hardy  varieties  can  be  culti- 
vateel  with  success.     But  where  there  is  a  less 
average  rain  fall  than  :\  inche's  for  April,   May 
and  June,  and  a  K'ss  average  than  2  inches  for 
July,  August  and   September,   all  other  cemdi- 
tions  being  favorabU',  fruit  of  the  best  epiality 
can  be  raised,  and  wine;  of  the  greatest  body  and 
!  excellence  can  be  made. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing cemclusion:  that  the  most  favorable  con- 
I  ditions  for  the  cultivatiem   of  the  grape  is  an 
average  temperature  of  70  degrees  for  the  whole 
!  term  of  six  months,  and  not  less  than  7.>  degrees 
I  for  .July,   August  and  Se'pteniber,   being  P2,00<J 
de'grees  fe)r  the  growing  and  maturing  seasons  ; 
I  and  a  less  average  rjiin  fall  than  2..')0  inches  for 
I, the  whole  season,  and  a  clear  sky  and  dry  at- 
mosphere for  the  latter  three  months,  anel  where 
^  tliere  is  a  less  change  of  temperature  than  50 
degrees  in  24  hours  any  time  of  the  year. 

;  Having  finally  arrlve'd  at  some  definite  con- 
j  elusions  respecting  the'  meteore)logical  infiuences 
I  affe^cting  the  grape,  we  shall  ende'avor  to  demon- 
j  strate  the  same  by  facts.  In  doing  so  we  hope 
I  to  have  your  patient  indulge-ncc,  for  we  are  prone 
I  to  condemn  withou/,  e-xaminatiem.  We  have  no 
I  theories  or  opinions  to  give*,  but  what  we  believe 
^  are  founded  upon  facts,  and  it  has  been  by  clo^e 
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o})sorviition  and  most  dilii^ent  invostigation  we 
have  arrived  at  tlui  above  eoiicliisions. 

It  aj»iM'ars  straufjjc?  that  so  many  writers  have 
been  en;j;ai,M'd  in  disL-ussing  this  subjoet,  and 
nearly  all  aj^reeinj;  that  tc^mperature  and  mois- 
ture have  somethini^  to  do  with  it  ;  yet  none 
have  been  able  to  point  out  uny  drjinltc  condition , 
leaving  the  whole  subject  in  doubt,  obscurity 
an«l  perplexity. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  article  to  fully  dis- 
cuss the  sul)ject,  therefore,  we  will  ;jjive  but  a 
summary  of  the  facts.  In  doing  so  wc  acknow- 
ledge; our  indebtedness  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
.stituteand  J)(!partment  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington City,  for  valuabU;  meteorological  r(!j)orts- 
AVe  shall  give,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  vhrn  the;  grape  succeeded  the 
iK'st  at  a  number  of  different  points,  to  show  the 
uniformity  of  certain  conditions  farorahle  to  its 
cultivation.  Secondly,  we  shall  giv<i  the  mete- 
orologi(;al  conditions  when  tlu;  grape  did  not 
.succeed  at  a  number  of  the  same  points,  show- 
ing the  uniformity  of  didinnt  conditions  un- 
furonihle  to  its  cultivation  : 


Y»*Hr«  of  nnrc«*i«H 

Hm   |\.-l|,.ys  ItlitlMl,  O, 
IviT  "  '• 


l*^"i(»  Lpavoiiwiirtli,  KatiHan,  «   •;:{  I 
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!■'<«'>  Ijoavi'nwditli,  KrtHKaK,    *   ';:{.'*•.  :<7   ?74  7|7  0«  2   •;<• 'J  <;  L'.i 
'**'•'        "  •'  2  '>2'2(i*)7  t  7iio;.-».s.'i  2:  tw  1  :,Mh 

1SU7  II.irriHbiirc;,  Pa  , 

In  tlu;  above  table  wo  give  the  average  tem- 
l)erature  and  rain  fall  of  si.x  places  of  suc(;esH, 
and  an  equal  number  of  places  of  failure  for  the 
growing  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  an<l 
for  the  maturing  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  and  also  the  total  average  of  the 
season. 

From  these  tables  of  seasons  of  success  and 
failure,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  great 
dilferen(;e  in  the  amount  of  rain  for  the  months 
ot  July,  August  and  September.  In  no  case  of 
success  does  the  aver.age  rain  fall  nmount  to  :J 
inches  for  the  above  months,  while  in  the  sea- 
sons of  failure  there  is  no  instance  of  less  than  4 
inches  for  the  same  month.'^. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  seasons  of 
success  and  failure  we  fmd  the  following  results  : 

.  r.  ,  °        In.       o         in.       o        In. 

Average  of  C  8ea«)Ds  of  sn-CPs",  (50.9    2.SI     74.2     1.4.3    t"..*    2.12 

Averagfiof  Guoasonsof  failure,    62  2    4.G1     72.2    5.S0    G7.2    .».2.'i 


From  the  alcove  table  we  find  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  seasons  of  success  for  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September  to  be  74.2  de- 
grees, and  the  average  rain  fall  1.4.'i  in(dies  for 
the  same  p(;riod,  while  w(!  llnd  for  the  S(;asons  of 
failure  the  average  temperature  for  the  same 
months  to  be  72.2  degrees,  being  a  difterencc  of 
two  degrees,  or  ISO  degrcics  for  three  months, 
and  the  average  rain  fall  5.89  inches,  being  a 
dirterence  of  4.4(>  inches,  or  l.'J.'JS  inches  more 
for  July,  August  and  September. 

That  the  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  rain  fall  of  the  above  months 
is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  tables. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  Leavenworth,  1S()7,  the 
average  tempeniture  ibr  April,  May  and  .Fune 
was  ('►().<)  degrees,  and  the  average  rain  fjiU  was 
4.81  inches,  while  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  aver- 
age temperature  was  01.8  degrees,  and  tlu;  aver- 
age rain  fall  :>.70  inches,  yet  at  the  former  place 
the  grai)e  succeeded,  at  the  latter  place  it  failed. 

Xow,  if  we  compare  the  months  of  July,  Aug. 
and  September  at  Leavenworth,  we  find  th»- 
average  temperature;  to  be  7'>.<)  degrees,  and  the 
average  rain  fall  2.88  inches,  while  at  Harris- 
burg  the  avei*age  tem|)erature  was  72  degrees, 
an<l  the  average  rain  fall  0..'iO  inches,  being  a 
difference  of  10..").'J  inches,  and  144  degrees  of 
temperature  for  the  whole  of  the  above  j)erio(l. 

The  season  of  18r)7  was  remarkable  for  ex- 
tremes, and  shows  most  conclusively  the  truth 
of  our  position  :  east  of  the  Alleghenies  the  grajte 
was  almost  an  entire  failure  ;  never  was  mildew 
or  rot  more  prevalent  ;  only  the  most  hardy 
escaiM'd.  While  west  it  was  an  unusual  success- 
ful sea.son  ;  grapes  have  never  ripened  so  well. 
been  so  perfect,  and  contained  so  nuu'h  sugar ; 
even  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  have  done  well. 

To  show  the  meteorological  influences  operat- 
ing to  produce  this  difference,  we  will  give  an 
average;  of  the  temperatun;  and  rain  fall  for  ISOT, 
of  the  states  wherein  the  grai>e  has  been  most 
succcs.sfully  cultivated. 


Cultivated. 
\*>w  Yolk, 

IVnnsylvauia, 

Ohio, 

lllinoiM. 

Mis-oiiri, 

Khushh, 


^   °  \n.  ^   o         in.  ^   "  in 

•  .V4  2  4  SO  ^P7..S  .T.U  a<;n.7  4  0.'. 

*.'M>.4  fill  5  70  2  .'...'..3  S(;4.S  fi.S-i 

R5P.1  ft.SO  '^70  0  4S.1  ^m.O  ;V0«> 

s.^.f>..-i  .3  53  >.7I.?>  177  C'"'"  S^* 

•CoiVi  3.60  P^7:n  2  07  =•■•:.  1  - '»^ 

.•62 .1  .TS9  .•7.3.S  2S7  ►♦!'<.  1  -'<•' 

<61.2  5.19  <7.-...3  2  94  '^6«.2  4  0' 
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I5y  taking  an  average  of  New  Jersey  and  Pn.. 
we  find  l.").r)4  inches  rain  for  the  months  of  July. 
August  and  S(;ptember,  while  if  we  take  the 
average  of  the  .states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas,  for  the  same  months  we  have  8.0I 
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inches  less  rain  and  1G5  degrees  more  heat.  And 
if  we  compare  with  New  York  we  fmd  2.70  in- 1 
dies  less  rain,  and  558  degrees  more  heat  for  the  i 
same  period  in  favor  of  the  west.  \\\\i  if  we  com-  i 
pare  the  average   of   Ohio,    Illinois,    Missouri, 
and  Kansas,   with  the  average  of  Xew  York,  ' 
Xtw  .lersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  18G7,  we  find 
the  following  results  : 

°        In.       o         In.       o         In 
Avenyre  of  O.,  III.  Mo,  &  Kan.,    fiO.tJ    4  08     7.3  5     2.40     67.0     •?.  •>4 
.\v«r:i-c<.(  N.V.,  N.J  ,  and  Pa.,  57  I     .'5.41     68.9    4.f).'5     6<.0     4*97 

Here  we  see  a  difference  of  414  degrees  more 
heat,  and  0.45  inches  less  rain  for  the  months  of 
.Inly,  August  and  September,  and  for  the  whole 
lieriod  720  degrees  more  heat,  and  10.38  inches 
less  rain  in  favor  of  the  Western  States. 

Xow,  if  we  compare  the  successful  ix;riods  of 
;;rai)e  culture  with  the  success  of  1807,  as  below 
seen,  we  find  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  success. 

°         '"•       °  «n-      °  in. 

Ar*»r«(;(»  of  sncrpssful  ptTJods,     00  9     2.S[     712     143     67.5     2  1" 
Av.T.u'H„f  liCw,  fiO.H     4. OS     73.5     2.40     67.0     .3  24 

For  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
Ixr  there  is  but  seven-tenths  of  a  degree  ofdiffer- 
nice,  and  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
.hnie  hut  three-tenths,  an<l  for  the  whole  jM^riod 
Ittil  five-tenths.  vVlthough  we  find  considerable 
<iillorencc  in  the  fall  of  rain  for  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  yet  it  is  not  above  the 
•  oiiditions  of  success,  while  for  the  months  of 
.July,  August  and  September,  it  is  below  the  con- 
fiitions  of  success. 

Some  may,  however,  think  that  the  failure  of 
the  graiie  crop  east  of  the  Alleghenies  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  season. 
That  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  we  admit,  and 
a  high  temperature  is  requisite  to   concentrate;  i 
the  sugar  for  making  wine  of  great  body,  yet  we 
\vill  show  that  the  temperature  there  was  suffi- 
Hent  to  mature  grapes  of  good  quality,  provided 
the  conditions  of  moisture  had  been  favorable. 
^Ve  herein  annex  a  table  of  the  average  tempera-  j 
ture  of  Xew  York,   New  Jersey  and   Penn.syl-  i 
vania  for  1-^7,  with  the  temperature  of  Kelly's 
Island  for  ISO.*],  a  successful  .season,  and  also 
Toulouse  and  Dijon,  France,  where  the  grape  is  i 
known  to  succeed : 


should  have  been  at  Kelly's  Island,  for  there  the 
temperature  was  the  lowest  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case,  for  tin;  rain  fall  that  season  was  but 
1.48  inches  of  an  average  for  July,  August  and 
September,  and  for  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June,  an  average;  of  but  2.40  inches,  whicii 
was  2.1()  inches  less  than  the  average  of  the 
years  of  success. 

Althougii  tlu;  grape  may  succeed  at  the  above 
temperature,  it  is  not  sulliciently  high  to  pro- 
duce wine  of  gr(;at  body,  unless  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  sucrh  as  clear  sky  and 
very  little  rain  during  the  maturing  of  the  grape. 

Having  finally  determined  by  observations 
made,  the  lowest  temperature,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  the  grape;  will  endure  to  ripen 
well,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
quality  and  i)erfection  of  the  grape,  and  the  body 
and  excellence  of  the  wine,  is  in  i)roportion  to 
the  A/g//,  tanittrUure  and  diminished  rain  fall  of 
the  season. 

In  doing  so,  wc  shall  only  give  the  places  where 
wine  of  the  greatest  strength  and  best  quality  is 
made. 

AVe  have  no  report  of  Ilammondsport,  Xew 
York,  a  cel(;brated  wine  locality,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  5:uch  we  shall  let  Kelly's  Island  r(;pre- 
sent  it : 
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Kfllpy'R  iKland,  O.  i,0(57^ 
('iiiciiinaii.  O,   |S(i7. 
St.  L«iuiH,  Mo.,  lSti7, 
LoM  AuK<'leH  Cul., 
radir,  Spuin. 
Madeira,  France, 
MarseilleH,  Fiauce, 
Xaplfrt,  Italy, 
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Here  wc  have  such  an  agreement  in  tempera- 
ture that  no  person  couhl  believe  a  failure  to 
ongmate  from  that  cause,  and  if  anywhere  it 
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In  i\m  table  of  the  temperature  and  rain  fall 
for  Ohio,  we  find  .3.05  degrees  more  heat  and 
7.50  inches  less  rain  for  July,  August  and  Sept., 
than  the  average  of  Ohio  for  ten  years.  For 
Missouri  the  temp<;rature  is  a  little  higher,  but 
we  find  0.(>0  inches  h'ss  rain  for  July,  August 
and  September  than  its  average  for  ten  years. 

This  high  temperature  and  very  little  rain  fall 
in  the   maturing  sease^n  has  been  favorable;  for 
the  grape,  as  the  reports  will  show.     Mr.  F.  B. 
Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohie),  who  is  of  the  high- 
est authority,  says  in   the   December  number  of 
the  JrortiruUurist,  "  During  my  whole  acquaint- 
ance with  grape  growing,  I  know  of  no  record 
of  a  season  when  the  grape  crop  has  been  so  full 
throughout  the  entire  Xe)rth  and  West  as  it  has 
l)een  this  year  of  1807."    A  writer  in  Coleman\^ 
Rural  Worhl^  November  15,  says  :  "  The  season 
has  been  of  the  most  favorable  character  for  de- 
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veloping  the  cxoollonco  of  iho  grape,  and  the       We  shall  now  give  what  we  believe  to  be  the 

vintage  of  18(;7  will  b(;  of  a  marked  character;  |  principal   renjedies   to  overcome  this  excessivo 

our  fiTvid  sun  and  cloudless  sky,  and  protracted  :  saturation  of  the  soil. 

droui,dit,  which  has  so  s<'ri(iusly  reduced  the  i)ro-  i      Tr ...  i     •  ^  ,         ^ 

.„,..      n  ,.  ,  ,  ,  -   -^      ,  '.    '      I      Ifonr  conclusions  are  con-ect,   surface  (Iran- 

ducts  of  our  lields  and  gardens,  has  deve  otxhI     •      •  i     i  i.    n     ^i  .   •  "'«f/t 

thr.  oh...w..«.,r4i  •     u  ,    ;        ;         '"i/ IS  "n<l<>"btedly  the  most  nniwrtant,   for,   if 

the  elements  of  the  graiK!  m  its  gi-eatest  ix'rfec- I  *,         •,    i  /         •  \,  '        ' 

tir...   o.wi  ;f  I  /  1  .1  .      \      ...       the  soil  does  not  receive   more   than  a   minx^v 

tion,  and  it  has  prevented  th(!7jm\s.si///  of  gaz- I  ..  *    r      •      *•         •  .        "   i  '   1"-^ 

incrn    Tiw.  rwUfo..  ,f  41      ^'     7       /    Ti#    .; ;       '"""""^  of  rain,  there  IS  HO  ncccssity  of  wm/f/-- 
iiig."     iiH!   editor  ot  the    (t<U'dene.r\^   MonthhL      »     •    •  i        ^i         ■,  •  ... 

\r..  T    \i.w  I  ...  *i  •  .  .      ,       aranutif/,  unless  the  soil  is  naturally  wot  or  re- 

Ml.    1.  .Meehan.  SJIVS  the    s;!inii>  m    rturnvA    if\  t\xn  .  .    \  .  ■^  «    vri    iv. 


Mr.  T.  Meehan,  says  the  same  in  n'gard  to  the 
suiM'rior  qualilty  of  the  grape;  in  the  West,  in 
November  number  of  the  Montldtj. 

The  above  we  think  sunicient  to  show  that 
the  season  of  imi  has  Vieen  a  very  favorable  one 
in  the  West  for  the  grajn;,  corresponding  with  the 


ceives  it  from  adjoining  lands.  The  next  most 
important  is  location  ;  in  fiict  it  is  but  a  diHerent 
expression  for  the  same  thing,  for  we  can  more 
effectually  surface-drain  by  sc;lecting  a  location 
than  by  any  other  means.  The  sides  of  steop 
hills,   gentle   slojx's,   even   the   summit  of  high 


"f  the  must  by  Oeschles'  nmst  scale,   of  a  few 
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..;;.  ten.,K.ntture  ,m.l  l.lUe  n,i„  fi.ll  of  the  alK,vo  1  ,,ill.s.  a,-c  tl.c  b««t,  .-.nd  Btony  I..,.,l  n.ixcl  with 
tables,     ^^t.,,la«.l,oro»   table   of  the  stn^ngth    .shale  or  |K.bble.,,  with  clay  sub-soil  of  sumdent 

richness,  would  be  the  most  desirable.  So  im- 
portant is  surfiice  draining,  that  we  might  sum 
Ul)  the  whole  success  of  grape  culture  to  depend 
upon  it  in  a  wet  season. 

We  have  closely  watched  the  efTects  of  plant- 
ing on  level  gnmnd,  even  well  drained,  and  find 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compete  with  tho.se  on 
high  hills  and  stwp  slopes,  and  weliave  ivinov(d 

..„ ^  „..M'-    ^"^  vineyards  accordingly  a  lew  years  ago  with 

has  been   remarkably  rich,   and    wine  of  great  j  '"^*^*' ^'^^'*'''^'"*' promise. 

body  has  been  made,  agreeing  with  the  condi-        ^^^  would  reefer  you  to  an  excellent  article  in 

tions  of  tempi  rat  lire  and  moisture.  I  *"  Novemb(!r  numl>er  of  the  Gardenfr^s  Monthhj 

AVe  placed  to  the   tables  of  temperature   Los  '  "P""  ^*"*'  subject,  by  the  Editor,  which  contains 

more  good  sense  than  a  volume  of  grape 
articUis. 

fWe  think  our  readers  will  bear  us  out  in  thf 
fact,  that  we  have  ever  been  anxious  to  do  full 


From  the  above  reports  we  see  that  the  grape 


Angeles  Cal.,  where  they  have  no  rain  during 
the  whole  season,  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
failure.     We  also  placed  Cadiz,   Madeira,    JSIar- 

seilh's  and  Naples,  the  best  locations  in  EuroiK',  i  .      ;  

where  wine  of  the  greatest   body  and   stren-th    J"''^'^*^  ^^  «'*''  ^"^'  contemponiries.      Indeed,  wc 
is  made  and  of  the  finest  (piality.     We  have  "no  '  ^^""'^  ^^^^^  ^"*^  *'^  ^''"^  meanest  things  one  paixT 
■  •  '  can  Ix;  guilty  of,  is  to  copy  an  article  from  ano- 


(piaiity 
monthly  rei)orts,  but  they  have  less  than  \o  in 
••lies  of  rain  during  tlnr  whole  growing  and  ma- 
turing seasons,  whic^h  is  ten  inches  less  than  our 
average.  In  the  dry  seasons  of  1834,  1842,  and 
184(5  in  France,  they  made  wine  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

From  the  above  reports,  we  believe  we  liave 
fully  sustained  our  position,  namely,  that  the 
quality  of  the  graix^  and  wine  is  in  proportion 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  season,  particu- 
larly .Tuly,  August  and  September,  and  the  di- 
minished rain  fall. 

Having  shown  that  wherever  excessive  mois- 
ture cxi.sts,  that  the  cultivati«m  «  f  the  graixs  is 
uncertain,  and  wherever  extreme  dryness  exists 
it  is  successful  in  regions  of  favorable  tem- 
perature. 


their  paper,  and  then  give  it  as  original,  without 
any  notice  whatever  of  the  magazine  in  which 
it  first  ap|x'ared.  We  Ixjlieve  we  have  seen  this 
article  in  another  journal,  and  consider  it  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  we  did  so,  as  it  enables 
us  to  protect  ourselves  from  what  might  seem  a 
plagiarism.  In  Justice  to  ourselves,  therefore, 
we  have  to  say  that  this  excellent  article  is  set 
up  from  manuscript  furnished  us  by  the  author 
himself. — Kd. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  JAPAN  LILIES. 

I5Y  M.  r.  WILDER,  ESQ..  DOIICIIESTEII,  MASS. 

My   Japan    Lily    Seedlings    have    developed 
progress    by     changes    from     year     to     year, 
and    have    been    the     admiration   of  all     who 
have    seen    them.      Thirty  yt^ars    of    crossing 
lias  disturbed  the  fountains  of  generation,  and 
produced  many  variations  that  will  end  in  some- 
thlnir  new,  if  not  grand,   in  the  future.     You 
know  I  had  a  double  Japan  last  year.     This  year 
I  have  all  shades,  and  between  red  and  white, 
from  the  softest  blending  to  the  darkest  spots  of 
crimson.    The  first  of  my  crossing  was  about  the 
year  18.")7,  when  I  received  a  bulb  from  Europe, 
which  cost  5  guineas.     Not  having  any  lily  to 
cross  it  with,  I  gathered  from  a  garden  on  the 
roadside,  pollen  of  the  L.  tigrinum,  and    after 
carrying  it  for  three  weeks  in  my  pocket,  I  fer- 
tilized the  Japan  lily,  and  from  these  came  my 
first  sred lings.      Some  have  thought  that  this 
mij,dit  be  a  mistake,  or  that  I  was  mistaken:  that 
-'Species  would  not  cross."     To  prove  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,   I    have  this    summer  again 
cros.s('d   the  Japan,  both  red  and   white,   with 
pollen  of  L.  tigrinum,  and  I  have  now  numerous 
large  juxls  of  seed  on  the  plants.     I  believe  with 
Mr.  Darwin  that  some  plants  have  self-impotent 
pollen.    Lilium  auratuin  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  is  v«ry  dilticult  to  seed  with  its  own  pollen, 
ncliher  will  it  take  L.  tigrinum  like  the  L.  lan- 
cifolium,  but  it  can  easily  be  crossed  with  the 
latter.    Where   is   the   line   of    demarcation   to 
hybridization,  and  the  variation  of  plants  under 
domestication V    When  we  pass  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  botanists  of  the  past,  and  find  that 
not  only  species  but  genera  can  be  crossed,  wc 
shall  discover  a  field  whose  boundaries,  in  the 
Nvordsof  Dr.  Lindley,  are  lost  in  the  horizon  and 
will  still  Ixi  receding  as  we  advance.     The   pro- 
ducti(m  of  new  Camellias,  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons   by   crossing  have   been   multifarious 
within  my  own  knowledge  of  the  former.     I  have 
produced  by  jx^taloid  or  transformed  pollen  double 
flowers  almost  at  will,  and  from  sports  of  the 
'nother  plants  (as  Mr.  Darwin  would  probably 
say,  under  domeMicathn)  I  have  produced  many 
other  superb  varieties,  which  have  been  i^rpetu- 
atcd  by  grafting.     By  the  same  processes,  change 
and  variation  seems  to  be,  in  the  plant  world, 
the  order  of  the  day.     But  if  I  write  in  this 
^train  you  will  set  me    down  as  a  convert  to 
l^arwin,  which  I  confess  would  be  no  small  dis- 
tmction.    But  what  say  you  to  the  crossing  ofi 


generaas  it  is  now  understood.  We  have  crossed 
Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum  withGloriosa  sui)erba, 
and  have  the  seeds  now  in  growth.  What  a 
horrible  innovation  upon  the  established  laws  of 
botany  !  So  thought  I,  and  hardly  dared  to 
mention  it  to  th(i  leading  botanist  of  our  coun- 
try; but  to  my  surprise  he  said  he  was  not  at  all 
astonished.  We  arc  living  in  an  age  of  change 
and  imi)rovement,  and  this  is  equally  true  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  rur.il  art. 

[Mr.  Wilder's  communication  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  Every  one  who  has  visited  his 
grounds  will  long  remember  the  many  Ix^autiful 
forms  of  the  Lily  that  were  raised  between  the 
Tiger  and  Japan  Lilies.  We  happen  to  know 
that  Professor  Gray,  who  has  recently  left  for 
Europe,  was  anxious  to  have  an  account  of  Mr. 
Wilder's  experiments  to  take  to  Dr.  Darwin,  but 
time  did  not  permit  their  being  made  out  then, 
and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  find  Mr. 
W.  now  has  had  the  leisure  to  pen  them  for  us. 

The  subject  of  natural  cross  impregnation, 
started  by  Dr.  Darwin,  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy. 
Every  one  who  has  any  observing  faculties,  can 
see  almost  daily  the  truth  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views, 
and  might  add  innumerable  facts  of  interest  to 
the  comparatively  few  as  yet  known.  AVt;  have 
ourselves,  with  the  very  limited  time  at  our 
command,  made  many  curious  notes  of  this 
character  the  past  season.  Tlu;  common  llalsam 
of  the  woods,  {Inipaikns  pallida  and  f'llra,)  and 
in  fact  the  common  Baslam  or  Lady  Slipper  of 
our  gardens,  has  its  stamens  so  arranged  that  it 
cannot  fertilize  itself.  The  pistil  swells  notwith- 
standing its  non-impregnation,  until  it  forces  the 
conjoined  mass  of  stamens  to  fall  off,  when  it  re- 
ceives the  ])ollen  of  some  foreign  flower. 

Again,  Fvrsythia  i/ri(Zmt//ia,  the  common  Gol- 
den Bell  of  gardens,  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
known  to  produce  a  seed  vessel.  We  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  one.  Suspecting  that  it  was 
simply  pining  for  its  "affinity,"  we  last  spring 
impregnated  a  few  flowers  with  pollen  from 
L  ISu.sjtenaa,  and  have  now  four  pods  on  F.  viri- 
dissima,  which  are  not  yet  ri{Xi.  Another  case 
is  similar  to  Mr.  Wilder's  Qloriosa  experiments. 
We  crossed  a  flower  of  the  Australian  Disemina 
coccinnea  with  pollen  of  the  Paiisif(n'a  aerulea^ 
carefully  cutting  away  the  unoixmed  anthers  of 
the  Diaonma  of  course.  The  pod  perfected  its 
seeds.  Anxious  that  no  accident  should  mar 
so  curious  an  experiment,  we  divided  the  seeds 
with  Professor  Gray,  ^Mr.  Buist  and  ourselves, 
as  wc  now  write   we  have  half-a-dozen  i)lauts 
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just  pusliinir  thoir  second  loaves  beyond  the 
seed  l(>])es.  Tlu;  final  result  is  anxiously  looked 
for  ;  but  ('nouj,Mi  is  bcini?  devciloped  to  show  that 
instead  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  "like  produces 
like,"  beinj;  the  law,  nature  takes  peculiar  pains 
to  prevent  like  producin;^  like,  by  making  special 
ellbrts  to  prevent  selt-ipniregnation.] 


TOMATO  TRELLISES. 

BY  S.  L.  ALLE?f,    CINNAMINSON,    N.  J. 

In  the  matter  of  trellises  for  tomatoes  1  have 
im  espnhme ^hwi  my  judgment  would  be  against 
them  as  useless,  especially  since  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  the  vine  leads  to  a  reverse  ccmclu- 
sion,  from  consideration  of  the  only  argument 
l)rought  up  in  their  favor,  viz.,  that  of  the  fruit 
receiving  more  light.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  will  always  break  down  the 
vines,  and  it  thus  becomes  very  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  great  llavorer.  Hy  training  this 
is  prevented,  shad(!  from  the  leaves  being  more 
regular  and  complete.  I  have;  seen  tliousands 
of  acres  growing  for  market,  but  never  any 
trellisscd  or  supported.  I  believe  th(!  best  plan 
for  garden  or  amateur  cultivation  would  be  that 
of  plentiful  mulching  with  some  (!oarse  material. 

(The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Tomato  on 
board  fences  and  trellisses  was  only  indirectly 
deiiendent  on  the  point  of  more  light.  Tlu;  di- 
rect argument  was  that  tht^  Tomato  was  infi- 
nitely hiiUr  in  (luality,  and  had  more  prcsfnua'ne 
})wmrs^  and  this  was  only  supposed  to  he  the  effect 
ofwjorc  Ihjht.  So  that  though  shown  to  be 
wrong  on  the  Ihiht  argument,  the  excellence  of 
the  fruit  yet  remains.] 


consist  of  two  trees,  probably  from  the  same 
root,  and  so  crowded  together  as  to  resemble  a 
single  tree.  The  lieech  on  account  of  its  smooth 
bark,  is  said  to  be  liable  to  the  phenomena  when 
crowded,  as  the  branches  are  apt  to  cross  and 
interlace,  and  in  the  instance  quoted,  the  con- 
nection is  near  the  ground,  where  there  would 
not  l)c  much  movement  of  the  branches.  The 
bark  of  the  Linden,  on  the  contrary,  is  rough 
and  thick,  and  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
branches  of  our  tree  is  at  the  point  of  connec- 
tion, six  or  eight  inches  apart,  when  they  again 
widely  diverge.  It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how 
the  branches  could  nnitc  after  having  attained 
the  height  of  over  25  feet,  as  a  sepamtion  would 
seem  inevitable  on  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
air.  The  connecting  portion  extends  full  IH 
inches  along  the  branches. 

Tliis  tree  is  just  inside  the  western  gate,  oppo- 
site Sansom  street,  and  was  doubtless  planted 
by  Mr.  Sanuiel  Vaughan,  in  17sr>,  as  its  pcmhmt, 
apparently  of  equal  age,  still  nourishes  at  the 
Fifth  street  end  of  the  same  walk. 


«■■■» 


NATUIIAL  IXARCIIINGS. 

IIY  W.  O.  A. 

During  last  summer,  I  discovered  a  very  in- 
teresting case  of  inosculaticm  on  a  Linden  tree, 
(Tilia  Americana,)  in  Independence  stjuare, 
rhilad(  Iphia.  At  IH  or  20  feet  from  the  ground 
the  principal  stem  divides  into  four  large 
branclu's  at  quite  acute  angles.  About  six  feet 
liigher,  two  of  the  branches  approach  and  form 
a  connection  like  the  Siamese  twins,  and  then 
again  diverge,  and  continue  to  the  extremity  of 
the  head  of  the  tree. 

In  some  respects  this  tree  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  celebrated  IJeech  belonging  to  the 
Manpiis  of  Exeter,  at  West  Hay,  of  which  Lou- 
don gives  two  pictures.     The  latter  appears  to 


DWARF  PEACH  TREES. 

«Y  MU.   l\   J.  IIKIICKMAXS. 

Orchard  house  culturists  complained  some 
years  since,  that  the  health  of  the  Peach  trees 
trained  for  pot  culture,  was  Impaired  after  a  fair 
season  of  fruiting,  by  the  cramped  space  the 
roots  had  to  occupy.  This  remark  led  me  to  the 
idea  of  taking  the  seedlings  of  the  Italian  Dwarf 
peach  as  stocks  wiiereupon  to  work  the  early 
market  vari(;ties  upon,  and  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce really  Dwarf  Peach  trees  of  any  given  va- 
riety, without  the  necessity  of  root  pruning,  etc. 

I  consequently  budded  several  seedlings  of  the 
Italian  Dwarf  with  Hale's,  Troth's,  Amelia,  Chi- 
na Cling,  etc.  I^ist  year  the  buds  st.arted  otT 
finely,  and  I  was  anticipating  for  the  ensuing 
fall  some  well  formed  Dwarf  Peach  trees,  but 
co'yitrary  to  niy  expectations,  the  buds  kejjt  grow- 
ing until  by  fall  they  averaged  seven  feet  high, 
with  bodies  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  junction  of  bud  and  stock,  while  the  latter 
attained  the  sanu"  heavy  growth,  The  remain- 
ing seedlings  in  the  same  row  being  left  un- 
budded  averaged  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
ground. 

This  unexiwctc  d  result  proved  that  in  the  cas*^ 
of  the  Peach  the;  graft  influences  the  stock  solely, 
and  the  latter  has  little  if  any  inlluencc  upon  the 
former;  this  be  ng  made  evident  by  the  stock  ot 


the  ordinary  peach  assimilating  itself  entirely 
to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  Italian  Dwarf 
when  budded  with  that  variety. 

^[y  next  experiment  was  to  take  trees  of  the 
Italian  Dwarf  budded  upon  ordinary  peach 
stocks,  and  by  double  working  them  succeeded 
ill  producing  Dwarfed  trees  of  any  given  va- 
riety. 

This  may  prove  of  some  benefit  to  Orchard- 
house  culture,  as  peach  trees  thus  treated  do  not 
extend  their  roots  as  far  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  can  in  a  manner  be  compared  as  occu- 
pying the  same  positicm  to  ordinary  peach,  or  I 
may  say  standard  peach  trees,  as  the  Dwarf 
apple  does  to  the  standard. 

The  Italian  Dwarf  Peach  seems  to  be  a  variety 
Sui  (jeneris,  as  it  reproduces  itself  identically  in 
every  instance.  Albeit,  all  my  efforts  to  hybrid- 
ise it  with  other  varieties  ;  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  new  variety,  and  as  this 
type  is  so  well  adapted  to  pot  culture,  it  is  to  b<i 
lioiM'd  that  others  will  be  more  successful. 

Two  years  since  I  found  an  accidental  seedling 
in  a  nursery  row,  which  is  entirely  distinct  in 
irrowth,  foliage  and  general  appearance  from 
either  Italian  oi  Van  Ruren's  Dwarfs;  and  al- 
though the  tree  is  now  three  years  old,  but  has 
not  as  yet  produced  any  fruit,  all  its  character- 
istics denote  that  it  will  produce  a  yellow  fleshed 
peach,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  will  be  of 
good  (luality. 

«>»>» . 


THE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATO  AXD  XEW 

WARES. 

IIY    niUONICLER,    PIIILADELrniA. 

The  Early  Rose  far  surpasses  in  virtues  all 
llif*  eonimendations  sent  out  with  it,  being  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Early  Goodrich,  yields  as 
I'tavy  crops,  and  thrice  better  in  table  quality, 
't  has  succeeded  equally  well  upon  various  soils 
«»d  localities  the  past  season.  It  is  more  easily 
propagated  by  ndtimjs  o/  Us  shoots,  than  are 
iMhliasaud  Tomatoes.  AVc  tried  four  cuttings, 
^Ixy  soon  struck  root  and  grew  quickly,  the  ftnir 
plants  yielded  a  half-peck  of  tubers  ;  but  were 
''»t«r  than  those  planted  by  sets.  AVe  have  not 
seen  any  with  such  rank  shoots  as  G.  AV.  Best, 
^'J  I'tica,  speaks  of,  perhaps  our  climate  may 
tmek  the  rank  growth  of  the  shoots  ;  we  caus- 


ed the  ends  of  all  shoots  to  be  nipped  oflT  as  soon 
as  they  formed  blossom  buds,  and  many  of  the 
plants  from  sets  of  one  eye  each  produced  a  half- 
peck  of  good  sized  tubers. 

The  edible  quality  of  the  Early  Rose  is  equal 
to  the  following  late  varieties  :— The  once  famous 
Don,  of  Great  Britain,  the  Cups  of  Ireland, 
the  rinkeycs  of  New  York  State,  the  Mercers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  modern  Garnet  Chili  and 
Monitor. 

The  skin  is  rosy  blush,  slightly  rough,  the  flesh 
pure  white,  the  eyes  are  not  numerous  nor 
deeply  sunk.  These  are  all  the  external  signs  of 
a  good  potato. 

Greece  was  long  famous  for  her  well  finishsed 
gardens,  and  the  sweetest  finish  of  our  ph^asure 
grounds  are  called  the  "  Grecian  Style."  Wil- 
liam W.  Wilcox,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
carries  on  the  business  of  making  fancy  frames 
and  trellisses  of  galvanized  iron  wire  tor  supports 
of  flowering  plants  of  various  sizes  and  habits, 
they  are  very  ornamental  and  add  elegance  to 
fine  gardens, they  may  be  called  "  Grecian  ware." 

Italy  for  centuries  was  famed  for  the  ingenious 
figures  ot  her  gardens,  scuipture  of  stone  and 
rustic  works  of  wood. 

James  King,  of  New  Haven,  ConiKHrticut, 
manufactures  rustic  work  of  wood  extensively. 
Chairs  and  settees  for  seats,  and  hanging  baskets, 
vases  and  large  stands  for  growing  flowering 
plants  in.  TIk;  figures  are  very  ingeniously  and 
curiously  wrought  with  roots  of  trees,  and  beau- 
tifully polished  with  varnish.  Their  forms  and 
sizes  are  various,  and  make  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  very  attractive. 

R.  Warner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  garden 
labels  in  thousands  by  machinery,  of  many  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  forms,  suitable  for  every  purpose 
of  preserving  the  names  of  plants ;  they  are 
well  made,  and  are  sold  by  retail  in  our  seed 
stores,  i 

Every  year  new  inventions  are  discovered  to 
aid  horticulture ;  and  every  year  supc^rior  new 
productions  are  produced  to  further  enrich  and 
increase  the  value  of  horticultural  crops,  and 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  G(irdener\^  Month- 
ly are  the  Ix^st  medium  to  give  notice  of  them 
throughout  our  own  nation  and  other  nations 
and  empires. 


>•■»* 
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PUIISII'S  JOURNAL. 

( Continued. ) 

Early  tliis  niornin«,'  Mr.  Fell,  who  had  got  an 
Idea  of  my  piirfeults  iiitnxluccd  me  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Hart  an  aciiuaiutance  of  Dr.  liarton,  who  expect- 
ed to  He<;  a  lettcT  in  my  hands  directed  to  him. 
^fr.  Hart  told  me  that  he  at  his  journey  to 
rJiiliida.  had  heard  of  my  comin;^  to  that  place, 
&  oUered  me  very  kindly  all  assistance  in  his 
powcT,  to  forward  the  intend  of  my  Journey.  I 
tsoon  i^ot  into  conversation  with  liim  about  the 
petrcfactiouK  of  shells  «fc  he  proposed  a  walk  along 
the  river  where  he  would  show  nn;  plenty.  Ac- 
cordingly we  took  a  walk  about  10.  o  clock  :  The 
impressions  of  the  .shells  are  plentifully  in  a  kind 
of  loose  Iron  Ochre  stone,  it  is  the  nature  of  slate 
«S:  opcuis  almost  any  way,  you  would  wish,  some 
of  the  shells  are  very  well  preserved,  while  others 
fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  opened.— I  layd  by  some 
of  the  best  siK'cimens  as  I  intended  to  have  an 
other  walk  along  the  shore,  on  purpose  to  collect 
some;  On  the  ro(;ks  ]i<!re  I  observed  a  species 
of  (iuliuin  foliis  (luaternis  liniari  lauceolatis,  tlor- 
ibusalbis-whieh  I  for  the  present  call  (Jalium 
M<»llugo,  thou^-h  I  think  I  am  wrong  in  the 
nanu!  :  I  never  seen  this  i)lant  before,  excepting 
in  dryed  spi-cinuns  in  thecolleetionof  ])r.  IJar- 
tou.  In  going  u^)  the  river  wc  came  to  a  bed  of 
of  coal,  which  points  out  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

Mr.   Hart  observed,    that  there  was  an   ojwn 
Coal  i)it  at  almut  2  m.  from  there,  &  it  I  choosed 
we  would  go  to  it  ;  this  was  as  welcome  an  oiler 
to  mn  as  could  be.     We  crossed  Millcreek  &  turn- 
ed olf  from  the  river.— In  this  wa.k  I  found  Con- 
volvulus spithamaeus— Asclepias  quadrifolia  & 
Gratiola  ollicinalis,  in  full  Hower.     In  crossing 
Mill  creek  &  coming  up  the  hill  by  the  saw  mill, 
I  observed  on  the  slaty  gneis  a  good  many  signs 
of  copper,  being  in  this  nighborhood  ;  the  bloom 
of  vertigris  showed  itself  in  several  siKicimens  of 
stone  &  alltogether  the  stone  seemed  to  ])e  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  near  Mr.  Hughes'  Iron  Works 
at  Antietam  in   wliich   place   copper  has  been 
found.     We  at  last  arrived  at  the  (Joal  mine,  the 
sight  of  which,  I  admired  more  than  I  could  have 
cxiK'cted  ;  It  lays  in  draught  or  hollow,  where  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  stratum  of  coal  has  been  opened 
by  a  little  stream  of  water  running  with  great 
swiftness  alongside  of  it,  &  down  a  deep  hollow 
by  a  kind  of  cascade.     The  face  of  this  hill  or 
stratum  of  coal  is  about  20  feet,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  to  the  level  of  the  little  run  ; 


the  coal  beginns  about  3  feet  below  the  surface 
«fc  its  stratum  goes  below  the  level  of  the*  run  • 
so  that  it  may  be  judged  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  more 
than  30  feet  thick,  &  probably  more  strata  below 
this,  as  it  is  even  in  this  solid  thickness  v»'ry  of- 
ten interspersed  with  a  lay<!r  of  coal  slate,  or 
more  properly  premature  coal. — The  blacksmiths 
of  this  place  make  use  of  it  principally,  &  like  it 
for  their  work  very  much  &  I  expected  if  tlit; 
mine  was  to  be  opened  coal  of  a  fare  su[)erior 
kind,  than  it  is  used  now,  might  be  found. — not 
only  in  this  i)lace  &  along  the  river  as  I  stated 
before,  the  vein  of  coal  has  been  observed  here, 
but  in  almost  every  place  in  this  nighborhood. 
A  very  mighty  bed  of  it,  seems  to  lay  all  through 
this  bottom  &  along  the  ascend  of  the  mountain, 
which  in  a  future  jK'riod  will  make  this  place 
very  rich  «&  convenient  for  fuel.  In  examining,' 
this  place  a  particular  impression  on  the  slate, 
near  the  place  where  the  water  runs  down  a  di^op 

I 

hollow,  struck  my  eyes  very  much  :  it  appeared 
but  very  slightly  &  seemed  to  be  worn  away  a 
great  part  by  time  &  water  :  these  impressions 
were  very  little  sunk  in  the  slate  «fc  about  8  or  10 
inches  wide  &  from  one  to  three  teet  long,  mark- 
ed throughout  by  very  regular  rows  of  deeper  ex- 
cavations in  a  diagonal  direction.  I  observed 
4  or  5  of  thes(»  pieces  of  impressions  close  to  one 
another  laying  in  an  irreguhir  direction. 

These  impressions  but  uk;  in  mind  of  th<'  lar<re 
stone  in  your  possession  with  the  net  forni'd  im- 
pression which  we  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Cac- 
tus; but  those  here  an;  not  exactly  the  same  figure 
but  as  regularc  :  I  had  a  great  wish  to  get  a  piece 
of  this  slate  out  but  as  I  liad  no  tools  I  diter- 
nn"ned  to  come  out  again,  provided  with  tools  «fc 
plaister  of  paris  that  in  case  I  should  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  piece  of  stone,  to  make  a  kind  of  a  cast 
of  it. — This  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  in  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  back  AVilkesbarri,  having 
made  a  tolerable  long  excursion  ;  I  observed  no- 
thing new  in  vegetation  excepting  the  above  men- 
tioned plants  in  tlowcr&  some  others  most  com- 
mon everywhere. 

18. — Having  had  a  very  restless  night,  &  f«.'el- 
ing  very  undisposed  this  morning  I  kept  in  the 
liousc  all  day,  resting  myself;  I  apprehend  a 
large  drink  of  very  cool  butter  milk,  which  I  took 
yesterday,  when  very  warm  has  done  me  a  good 
deal  of  injury ;  colik  made  me  to  keep  the  bed 
in  the  afternoon,  connected  with  a  feverish  iK-at, 
which  alarms  me  very  much. 


10.— This  morning  I  still  feeld  very  sick,  &  with' 
out  any  apetite  for  eating  ;  I  vomited  frequently 
very  heavy,  «&  got  so  weak,  that  I  expected  no- 
thing else,  than  to  be  laid  up  alltogether.     But 
still  I  thought  that  exercise,  if  I  could  stand  it, 
might  do  me  more  good,  than  to  nurse  myself,  I 
got  a  hannner  &  chissel  &  some  plaister  to  go 
out  to  the  coal  mine,  to  see  if  I  could  get  some 
ofthat  impression.     Mr.   Fell  the  landlord,  dit 
go  with  me  ;  he  is  a  man  of  some  learning  &  ob- 
servation, bis  company  was  so  much  more  nse- 
full  tome.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  set  to  work  but 
was  not  ahle  to  get  a  piece  of  a  square  inch  entire 
nut,  it  heingso  very  brickie   that  it  tlew  in  small 
fragments  ;  I  made  a  paste  of  the  plaister,  &  cast  a 
L'oo(l  large  piece,main  time  that  were  a  drying  we 
look'd  al)<)ut  the  place  for  more  curiosities  ;  after 
climbing  down  the  deep  hollow,  below  the  rock 
where  the  above  impressions  are  on,  we  found 
the  bed  of  the  brook  full  of  fragments  of  slate,coai 
aud  other  stone  ;  amongst  these  we  soon  observed 
numerous  impressions  of  vegetables  ;9ome  piece 
of  this  slate    consisting  entirely   out   of  a   con- 
gregation  of  ferns  others  of  grass    &    reeds: 
piecei*,    1    collected    a    number      of    the     best 
among     which     were     four     difterent    species 
(•f  fern,  very  distinct :  Asplenium  ebeneum,  Poly- 
iMKlium  vulgare,  rterisaquilina,  Osmunda  inter- 
rupta  k  a  sort  of  nephrodium  with  some  pieces 
of  reed  or  grass  ;  there  were  large  pieces  with  a 
kind  of  sciUiminous,  with  very  large  leaves,  longi- 
tudinally «&  very  feinly  nerved  ;  but  they  were 
to  large  for  me  to  carry,  this  day  :  But  the  great- 
est pleasure  I  had,  when  by  looking  over  these 
fragments  of    drowned  vegetation,    I    found  a 
pieee,  with  the  sjime  impression  as  the  one  in  i)os- 
session  of  Dr.  Barton, &  which  was  supposed  to  be 
aCactus;l»y  looking  about  I  found  more  pieces  but 
all  more  or  less  defaced  &  worn.  This  impression, 
when  seen  with  the  Dr  I  allmost  doubted  to>>c  nat- 
tural.  hut  now  fmding  so  many  fragments  of  it 
among  other  vegetable  impressions,  makes  it  a 
proof  to  be  true  impression  8  of  a  vegetable;  the 
al>ove  mentioned  impression  on  the  horizontal  rock 
above  th(!  hollow  seeme  to  belong  to  it,  &   have 
"nly  been  defaced  by  the  water  running  over 
them,  which  has  worn  off  the  nett  like  figures,  & 
"idy  l»:is  left  the  holes  between  the  maslies  of 
tlii^^  nett;  the  cast  with  plaister  being  not  yet  dry, 
I  left  it  standing,  to  c(mie  out  in  the  evening 
«gain,  to  get  it.     I  carried  a  whole  handkerchief 
full  of  impressions,  with  me  &  returned  to  the 
J«wn    almost  exhausted  to  faint  away   I  went 
w  bed  &  iu  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  I  took 


an  other  walk  to  the  coal  pit,  to  see  whether  my 
cast  of  the  impression  got  dry ;  but  I  found  it 
was  not,  neither  could  I  get  a  piece  off;  &  as  I 
had  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  only  a 
worn  piece  of  the  Cactus  impressicm,  as  I  for  con- 
venience sake  call  it  now,  I  went  back,  to  town, 
not  much  disappointed.  Mr  Hart  who  keeps  a 
country  store  on  the  mouth  of  Lawahannock  Ri- 
ver about  10  m.  from  AVilkesbarre,  at  a  place 
call'd  I'ittstown,  intended  to  go  there  to  morrow, 
&  I  promised  to  come  out  there  likewise,  if  my 
health  would  allow  it,  as  it  would  be  so  much  on 
my  way  towards  the  Beechwoods  which  I  was 
determined  to  visit. 


«>■<» 


THE   SCTIPPERXOXG-ITS  PROPAGA- 
TIOX  AND  PRODI  CTIVEXE8S. 

BY   MR.   J.    M.   D.    MILLER,   I  UK  A,    MISS. 

This  remarkable  grape  differs  from  all  others 
now  cultivated,  in  its  mode  of  proi)agation  as 
well  as  in  many  other  resi)octs  heretofore  named. 
It  will  not  grow  from  cuttiwjH  ;  jill  others  will.  Ifc 
has  been  tried  a  thousand  times,  in  oi)en  air 
under  glass,  with  bottom  heat  and  without ;  in 
all  seasons,  in  all  soils  and  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  still  no  one  has  yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
informed,  been  successful  in  rooting  a  single  cut- 
ting. It  is,  however,  very  easily  layered, 'requir- 
ing less  trouble  than  ahnost  any  other  kind.  It 
even  takes  root  in  some  cases,  by  being  covered 
with  its  leaves  only,  and  some  vines  have  been 
known  to  send  down  pendant  roots  several  feet 
from  the  scaffolding  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Layering  i»  usually  done  in  June  and  .July, 
but  may  be  done  in  August,  September  or  Octo- 
ber, the  latter  ones,  however,  very  seldom  rooted 
sufficiently  to  transplant  until  next  October  or 
Xove  mber.  The  process  does  not  differ  from  the 
usual  mode,  except  requiring  nmch  less  care.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  layers,  simply  covered  by 
a  boy  with  a  spade,  on  very  rough  and  rather 
weedy  ground  ;  a  mode  not  to  be  recommended, 
however.  The  layers  are  removed  in  October 
and  November,  or  Febuary,  March  and  April, 
and  carefully  put  out  in  deep  tilled,  rich  soil  in 
tlie  nursery,  for  another  year,  or  transplanted  to 
the  vineyard,  where  they  are  set  out  as  other 
vines,  except  the  distance,  requiring  more  si>ace 
thirty  feet  square,  being  allowed  to  each  vine 
sometimes  twice  that  amount. 

For  the  first  two  years,  a  small  stake  seven  or 
eight  feet  high  is  necessary  to  tie  the  vine  to  ;  af- 
terwards cedar  or  locusts  i^osts,  about  8j  feet 
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louir,  from  4  to  0  inclies  in  dijimetcr,  are  inserted 
ii)  the  e:iitli,  sniiiU  ends  down,  two  feet  d(!ep  in  i 
ji  s(iuare  form,  ten  feet  apart,  with  tl»c  vine  in 
Uie  centre,  then  the  four  posts  are  eonneeted  by  I 
spikiniij  oak  seantlin<;  on  top  or  by  sawing  notelies  i 
;ind  laying  rails  in  th<Mn  ;  or  strong  wire  might 
be  used  lor  neatness.     The  small  shoots  should  | 
of  eouiselx;  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  un-  i 
til  th<;vine  readies  the  toj)<)f  th»^  scaffold,  formed  \ 
by  i»(itting  cross  pi«;ce.s  about  a  foot  apart  on  the  ! 
.scantling  or   lails.     The  cross    i)ieees,  may  l)e 
small  rails,  or  better  two  inch  scpiare  sawed  tim-  ! 
bers.     This  scaffold  is  usually  covered  the  first  : 
yeai,  when  other  similar  ones  nnist  be  erected. 
It  is  a  matter  <>f  importance  to  procure  cedar  or 
locust,  and  i)repare  them  for  preservation  in  the 
•ground,  .as  long  as  possible,  since  ihe  Scupper- 
nong,  will  flourish  for  a  hun(b'e<l  years,  growing  ; 
in  all  directions  annually  from  thi;  centre  from  ! 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  should  tint  scaffoMlug  fall  by 
the  rotting  off  of  the  jmsts,  the  vines   wouhl  be 
very  troublesome  to  elevate. 

Since   the  roots  of  this  vine  run   nearer   the  , 
surface  than  any  other,  it  is  dcsiral>le  to  mulch, 
with  straw,  grass,  weeds,  old  tan  bark,  etc.,  the  j 
lirst  two  or  three  years,  fo  keep  thorn  moist  and 
the  ground  loose,  freipirnt  forking  about  the  roots  i 
is  also  desirable.     After  the  scaffold  is  covered,  ' 
its  own  leaves  will  do  all  the  mulching  necessary,  i 
Should  it  Ik!  desirable  to  cut  off  any  strong  shoots  ' 
or  prevent  the  vines  from  extending  in  any  given  \ 
direction— for  instance  when  too  near  a  building, 
etc., — they   must   be   cut  off  when  in  fullleaf; 
.Time,  July  and  August  are  preferred,  if  cut  in 
December,  .January  or  February,  the  vines  will 
})leed  injuriously. 

The  Scuppernong  may  })e  grafted  upon  the 
Wild  ^luscadine  in  March  and  April,  but  does 
not  gi'uerally  succet'd.  It  has  also  In-en  frequently 
propagated  from  the  seed,  but  like  nearly  all 
other  fruit,  will  not  reproduce  itself.  The  white 
variety,  or  true  Scuppern()ng,generally  produces 
a  black,  from  the  seed,  and  is  usually  inferior. 
Some  of  the  seedlings  produce  red,  some  brown, 
some  green,  others  yellow  fruits.  They  l)egin  to 
b3ar  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  tlie  exiicri- 
msntor  can  reject  the  worthless,  retaining  only  a 
few  of  the  best  to  fruit  another  year.  The  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds  bids  fair  to  open  up  a  large  and 
extensive  field  for  imnrovenient.  True,  the  ma- 
jority will  be  inferior,  yet  if  one  should  prove 
superior,  the  fortunate  possessor,  would  reap  a 
rich  harvest  for  his  trouble  of  sowing. 

r I'uihaiivcness.      The   number  of   bushels  of 


grapes,  borne  in  a  single  season  upon  one  vine 
only,  is  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  to  any 
one  who  is  not  familiar  "with  the  Scuppernong. 
There  is  one  vine  not  far  from  where  I  write, 
that  was  supposed  to  have  fruit  enough  on  it 
ten  days  ago  to  make  a  barrel  of  wine,  and  it  is 
only  a  seedling  ten  years  old.  There  is  one  in 
this  county,  said  to  have  borne  over  one  hundred 
bushels  of  grapes  last  year.  In  North  Carolina 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  vine  thirty  years 
old,  bearing  a  hundrcMl  and  fifty  bushels.  A 
widow  lad}'  near  IJrinekleyville,  made  ten  barrels 
of  wine,  from  less  than  half  an  acre,  when  tli(! 
vines  were  only  seven  years  of  age.  Another, 
two  barrels  from  two  vines,  ten  years  old,  run- 
ning on  the  trees  in  her  yard.  There  is  said  to 
be  one  in  Florida,  covering  ov(^r  more;  than  an 
acre  of  ground  aiul  bearing  immense  crops.  It 
is  a  well  authenticat<'d  fact,  that  one  vine  has 
]»roduced  grapes  enough  in  one  summer,  to  make 
Ini  harnls  of  wine.  The  oldest  vine  on  record  is 
i\w  one  discovered  by  the  colony  of  Sir  "Walter 
Raleigh,  on  Roanoke  Island,  2S4  years  ago.  It 
was  living  and  bearing  in  lS.");j.  In 
North  Carolina  alone,  th"re  was  manufactured 
last  year  about  100,(1(10  gallons  of  Scuppernoni; 
wine.  The  crop  this  year  will  be  much  greater. 
Notwithstanding  the  facts, some  Northern  writers 
have  been  amusing  themselves,  by  atteniptini; 
to  ignore  this  grape  altogetluT,  saying  it  would 
not  make  wine  at  all,  thus  making  public  their 

own  ignorance. 

[We    must   bear   in    mind    that    "  Northern 

writers  "  usually  consider  that  only  as  true  wine 
whi(di  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  gra|)e, 
without  the  admixture  of  brandy,  sugar  or  any 
other  external  su])stancc.  Now  as  we  under- 
stand it,  Scuppernong  "  wine  "  has  to  have  this 
addition,  at  least  Mr.  iMillcr  Inmself,  who  is 
pnrtty  good  authority,  in  his  article  in  our  last 
Mar(;h  number  says:  "A  pint  of  whiskey  or 
brandy,  or  two  jiounds  of  sugar,  or  a  (piart  of 
brandy  and  sugar,  are  added  to  each  gallon  of" 
juice."  Now  if  it  takes  a  pint  of  whisky,  or  a 
quart  of  brandy,  to  every  four  quarts  of  juice, 
surely  any  Northern  writer  is  justified  in  amus- 
ing himself  at  the  idea  of  this  being  wi)ie. 

The  Scupjxirnong  grape  will  not  grow  to  any 
advantage  North  of  the  Potomac,  we  therefore 
know  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  wine  grape  from 
our  own  exixiriencc.  We  should  be  very  gl^^l  '^ 
some  one  will  inform  us  whether  this  grape  Avill 
make  a  good  wiae  without  anv  adulteration. 
-Ed.] 


THE  CATAWBA  GRAPE  IN   VIRGINIA. 

UV  STEUI5EX,  CENTllEVILLE,  FAIIIFAX  CO.,  VA. 

Having  noticed  an  in(iuiry  some  time  since  in 
the  Trihune,  which  was  made  at  the  Farmer's 
Club,  yiiiw  York,  and  having  pretty  extensively 
examined  A^irginia  on  the  subject  of  that  inquiry, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  your  readers  might 
])c  interested  in  my  investigations.  I  am  from 
the  (Jrape  region  of  New  York. 

Tlh'  inquiry  was,  "  Can  the  Catawba  grape  be 
8Ucco.'<sfully  grown  in  Virginia?" 

I  have,  seen  that  vine  in  my  travels  here  in  all 
!^s  stages  of  growth,  and  several  times  during  its 
fruiting  season,  I  have  never  noticed  any  mildew, 
and  hardly  any  rot.  There  are  vines  on  the 
place,  on  which  I  am  now  staying,  in  fruit,  the 
clusters  i)erfect  as  any  I  ever  saw,  the  leaf 
fresh  as  in  June.  The  wine  from  this  grape 
was  highly  esteemed  here  during  the  war,  aiul 
one  large  vineyard  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  think  I  can  .say  then,  that  the  Catawba  grape, 
U.S  well  as  all  of  our  new  varieties,  may  be  suc- 
cisslully  grown  in  this  neighborhood,  which  is 
uhout  20  miles  from  AVashington,  and  near  the 
Oran-e  and  Alexandria  R.  K.  It  is  a  healthy 
country,  abounding  in  sjjrings  of  soft  water. 

(Jood  grape  lands  sell  from  .i<10  to  Jifio  per  acre. 
The  jH'ople  are  friendly  and  desire  Northern 
emigration.  The  valley  lands  grow  grass,wheat, 
corn,  iS:c.  If  you  publish  this,  I  may  occasionally 
keep  you  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  events 
in  this  neighborhood  wliile  I  remain  here. 

[We  are  often  surprised  that  any  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  the  cai)acity  of  A'irginia  to  pro- 
duce grapes.  It  ought  to  be  the  paradise  of 
{frape  culture,  not  only  for  the  Catawba  but  for 
all  kinds  of  grapes.  It  has  the  best  of  grape  soils 
and  grape  climate,  and  wants  nothing  but  grape 
men.  If  Virginia  would  furnish  a  Longwortii, 
Buchanan,  Campbell,  Knox,  (irant,  IIu.ssman, 
or  some  other  similar  element  of  successful  grape 
growing,  we  fear  lona,  Pittsburg,  Delaware, 
Cincinnati  or  Hermann,  would  be  little  heard  of. 
That  is  the  only  elenmnt  we  ever  found,  on  ana- 
lysis, A'irginiasoil  deficient  in.  AVe  shall  be  glad  j 
to  hear  again.— Ed.] 


satisfactory  results,and  have  lately  adopted  a  plan 
which  has  proved  much  better  than  any  that  I 
have  tested.  I  describe  it  to  you  as  follows,  for 
your  3f(mthh/,  if  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  the 
space  it  will  occupy  on  your  columns. 

I  take  cheap  boards,about  an  inch  thick  and  a 
foot  wide,  and  cut  them  into  lengths  of  three 
feet.  Three  of  these  lengths  make  a  box  for  one 
plant.  One  of  them  is  sawed  diagonally  from 
opposite  corners,  making  two  pieces.  The  four 
pieces  are  set  on  end  and  nailed  together,  making 
the  appearance  of  a  steep  tent. 


«•»•> 


^VINTER  PROTECTION  OF  RCSES. 

15Y   K.,    SPRINGFIELD,     ILLS. 

Ihe  cimiate  and  soil  of  Central  Illinois  are  ^ 
very  hard  on  roses.     In  some  seasons  all  kinds  | 
are  winter  killed,  except  the  Scotch  roses,  and 
^e  find  it  necessary  to  protect  about  all  of  our  ! 
roses  in  winter.     I  have  for  many  years  tried 
most  of  the  usual  means  of  protection  without 


.Just  before  the  setting  in  of  severe  winter,  the 
ro.ses  to  be  i)rotect«Hl  are  cut  down  to  three 
feet  in  height  (or  k'ss)  and  otherwi.se  pruned.  A 
small  nioiuul  of  earth  is  drawn  around  each 
plant  and  a  box  placed  over  it,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  earth  drawn  up  around  it,  on  the  out- 
side ;  an  augur  hole  of  Ij  inches  being  first  bored 
at  the  top  and  also  near  the  bottom  of  the  box 
for  ventilation. 

I  have  used  thi.'?  means  of  protection  several 
years  and  find  it  very  eflicacious,  and  it  lias  been 
adopted  with  like  satisfactory  results  by  other 
amateur  rose  growers  here.  It  proves  very  eon- 
veni(Mit  and  cheap,  involving  less  labor  and  ex- 
pense than  any  of  the  old  methods  of  cover- 
ing. I  make  .several  sizes  of  boxes,  to  suit  large 
and  small  plants,  those  above  described  (.'i  fi'tt 
high)  being  the  largest.  Only  nine  feet  of  the 
commonest  boards  are  required  for  t\u\  lar.'esL 
sixed  box.  A  common  laborer  can  make  them 
and  they  will  last  twenty  years  or  more  if  shel- 
tered when  not  in  use. 

[We  give  a  sketch  of  this  good  idea.  The 
board  showing  where  sawn  across  at  the  dotted 
line,  the  box  elevated, and  the  ground  plan.— Ed.] 

VINEGAR*MAKIN(5. 

BY  nOX.  I.  D.  O.  NELSON,  OF  FORT  WAYNE,  IN. 

Head  he/ore  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

*'  Pure  cider  vinegar"  is  advertised  and  sold 
everywhere  by  vinegar  manufacturers  to  dealers 
and  traders,  and  by  them  with  honest  intentions, 
no  doubt,   retailed   out  to  consumers  as  such, 
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when  in  fjict,  it  is  made  of  the  most  diiletciious 
acids  and  jjoisonous  conii)ounds,  and  doi-s  not 
contain  a  sin^h;  drop  of  tlu;  juice  Of  the  apple. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  a  well-known  eminent  chem- 
ist, when  in  Washington  City,  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  for  the  "  Conning  UenlkiiKm^'>'>  on  the 
*' art  of  vinegar  making,"  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract  is  taken. 

"  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  art  of  mak- 
ing vinegar,  by  the  quick,  scientilic  process, 
should  be  universally  known,  a  few  of  which  I 
will  name  :  1st.  It  will  drive  out  of  the  market 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  now  extensively  used  under 
the  name  of  vinegar,  to  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man teeth,  the  injury  of  the  bones,  and  of  gene- 
ral health.  Twenty  dentists  are  now  required 
to  take  care  of  the  damaged  teeth  of  a  i)opula- 
tion  that  woidd  have  (iuiployed  <mly  one  forty 
years  ago,  when  vinegar  was  aniU'  acid  derive<l 
from  a  vegetable  source,  unadulterated  by  any 
mineral  acid  or  poison. 

2d.  "  Acetic  acid  in  liard  cider,  and  in  many 
otlur  forms,  lias  long  been  known  to  i)ri;vent 
jaun«lice,  bilious  fever,  const ijjation  of  the 
bowels,  ague  and  fever,  and  other  not  uncom- 
mon maladies.  In  a  word,  if  properly  used, 
vin<'gar  is  a  fruit  and  i)lant  acid  of  inestimable 
value,  and  no  more  need  be  said  in  its  favor  in 

this  comiection. 
Grapes,   currants,   and  all   berries;  sorghum, 

l)eets,  and  other  vegetables  containing  sugar, 
will  make  good  and  wholesome  vinegar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor's  theory,  and  should  be  used 
rather  than  resort  to  the  poisonous  substances 
of  which  the  vinegar  now  in  general  use  is  com- 
posed. Whisky,  for  many  years,  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  and 
furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  connnercial 
vinegar  usually  found  on  the  market,  but  when 
the  revenue  tax  of  two  dolhirs  per  gallon  was 
added,  it  at  once  stopped  its  manufacture  into 
vinegar.  In  addition  to  this,  the  great  scarcity 
of  aj)ples,  owing  to  the  successive  failures  of  the 
crops  in  many  sections  of  the  courtry,  created  a 
sudden  vacuum,  which  atlbrdiul  an  opportunity 
for  another  substitute,  and  the  result  is,  jis  has 
been  carefully  estimated,  that  not  more  than  one 
barrel  out  of  every  six  hundred  and  fifty,  marked 
on  the  head  "  pure  cider  vinegar,"  and  sold  as 
such,  is  made  from  apple  cider,  or  contains  the 
juice  of  a  single  apple,  but  is  manufactured  out 
of  everything  else,  and  in  most  cases  composed 
of  the  most  villainous  compounds  imaginable. 
During  the  discussion  on   the  subject  of  the 


destruction  of  orchard  insects  at  the  North 
American  Pomological  Society  meeting  at  »St. 
Louis,  last  Sei)tember,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that 
I  considered  the  best  and  most  certain  method 
of  destroying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apple 
moth,  was  to  gather  up  all  the  fruit  as  fast 
as  it  fell  from  the  trees  and  put  it  into  vinegar. 
It  was  a  method  I  had  very  satisfactorily  pur- 
sued, and  had  recommended  it  to  others,  an- 
swering as  it  did,  the  double  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  worms,  and  converting 
the  fruit  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  into  vine- 
gar. At  our  own  State  Fair,  held  at  Terrc 
Haute  soon  afterwards,  the  subject  was  again 
called  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ilcrticultmal  So- 
ciet}',  and  I  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  transactions  of  this  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vinegar  and  vinegar  making,  which  docs 
not  seem  to  be  so  well  understood  as  it  ought  to 
be.  My  method  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  en- 
veloped in  no  mystery  whatever.  I  have  no 
secret  to  withhold,  no  underground  cellars  or 
vaults,  no  private  apartments  ornamented  with 

placards,  ''  no  admittance." 
Mv  cider  house  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  con- 

venienceand  economy  in  the  manufacture  ofeiiler 
and  vinegar,  and  is  used  for  both  alternately  as 
the  season  requires.  During  the  fall  and  uiuil  all 
the  apples  are  ground  up  I  make  all  the  cider  I 
can,  and  store  it  away  in  pijies,  barrels,  tVc, 
under  an  open  shed  convenient  to  the  cider  house, 
where  it  will  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  good  strong  old  ci<lcr 
vinegar  it  frequetitly  gets  quite  sour  before  cold 
weather,  and  sometimes  is  fit  for  market  by  ad- 
ding a  little  more  strong  vinegar.  As  soon  as 
we  are  through  making  cider  for  the  season,  wc 
remove  the  horse  power,  (endless  chain)  grinder, 
pressing  crib,  vats,  ])umice  boxes,  etc.,  out  of  the 
basement  of  the  cider  house,  and  connncnce  at 
once  niling  it  with  double  and  treble  tiers  of  bar- 
rels of  racked  cider  from  the  shed  ;  start  uj)  the 
fire  in  the  furnace,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  when  making  cider,  and  the 
cider  house  is  thus  quickly  converted  intoa  cheap 
and  excellent  vinegar  house.  The  thermonuter 
is  kept  at  about  75"  fiihrenheit,  and  the  pnxress 
of  vinegar  making  commences  at  once.  If  some 
of  the  casks  appear  a  little  "lazy,"  and  not  in- 
clined to  make  vinegar  as  fast  as  they  should, 
I  take  empty  tasks  and  put  four  gallons  of  the 
best  vinegar  in  each,  and  drip  slowly  the  con- 
tents of  the  sluggish  casks,  sometimes  through 
hafd  wood  shavings,  but  more  generally  over  a 


board,   into  a   drip])ing   trough,   then   into  the 
casks  j>repared  as  above— the  object  being  chietly 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  by  reason  of  which 
it  Ix'conies  acetified.     Thus  it  is  quite  frequently 
till'  case  that  the  laziest  casks  are  first  fit  to  ♦••o 
out  of  the  vinegar  house,    which  we  remove,  as 
well  as  all  others,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  to 
Iho  cellars,  where  they  remain  until  recpiired  for 
market,  so  that  by  the  time  the  house  is  required 
a-fain  for  cider  making,  all  the  old  cider  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar,  and  removed  out  of  the  way. 
The  endless  chain  horse  power,  cider  mill,  vats, 
etc.,  are  put  back  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and 
the  vinegar  house  is  now  converted  into  a  cider 
house  again,   and  the  w«n-k  goes  on  as  before. 
The  apples  are  scooi)ed  out  of  the   wagon  and 
llirown  upon   the  ujiper  lloor,    through   a   con- 
v(;nient  door,  when  they  run  off  on  an  inclined 
plain  to  such  a  part  of  the  chamber  as  they  are 
needed,  or  at  once  run  into  a  hopper  that  feeds 
itself.    The  whole  work  is  done  with  a  small 
amount  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations. 

This  is,  in  brief,  my  method  of  working  up  a 
lew  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  many  of  which 
win"  formerly  wasted,  or  from  which  I  realized  a 
very  insignificant  sum.  The  same  thing  is  with- 
in reach  of  any  flirmi'r  who  can  connnand  a  few 
hundn'd  dollars  to  start  with,  on  a  chea]>  scah-, 
ami  out  of  which,  if  he  has  the  apples  himself' 
orcan  jmrchase  themat  a  reasonable  price,  he 
iiuiysoon  build  up  a  lucrative  and  legitimate 
bushicss,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  permanent 
useiuhicss  in  furnishing  consumers  with  a  genu- 
ine article  of  healthy  acetic  acid  to  take  the  place 
'»f  the  i)oisonous  stutfnow  in  general  use. 

HO'.V  TO  MANUFACTURE  YOUR   OWN    VIXKGAR  ' 
ON   A   SMALL   SCALE.  1 

1  he  recent  manufacture  of  ethers  by  chemi- 
cal process  to  resemble  the  aroma  of  fruits  and  | 
the  bouquet  of  wines  has  afforded  unscrupulous  i 
l>ersonsan  op]„)rtunity  of  practicing  deception  | 
to  an  njconceivable  extent,   in  the  manufacture  I 
aud  sale  of  adulterated  vinegars.      To  persons  \ 
familiar  with  or  accustomed  to  handling  a  pure  ' 
article  of  fine  vinegar,  the  fraud  will  be  readily 
det*.,;tea :  but   the  imitation  is  so  perfect,  that 
the  only  safe  course  for  the  consumer  in  many 
cases  is  to  manufacture  his  own  vinegar,  the  pro- 
cess of  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  complete. 

1  urchase,  if  you  do  not  have  it  yourself,   a 
^^rrel  of  sweet,  rich  juice,  made  by  a  reliable  , 
"^an  from  sound,  ripe  apples  ;  get  a  good  iron  ' 
Dound  barrel    mint  it   well  with  two  coats  o'  i 


white  lead  and  boiled  oil ;  purchase  tenor  fifteen 
gallons  of  pure,  strong  cider  vinegar,  and  i)ut  it 
in  the  iron  bound  cask  ;  place  both  casks  in  the 
cellar  or  other  convenient  place,  with  faucets 
in  each  and  bungs  out.  After  the  juice  has 
thoroughly  fermented  and  settled,  commence  put- 
ting the  cider  into  the  vinegar  cask  ;  a  good  rule 
is  to  put  in  twice  the  quantity,  and  as  often  as 
you  draw  out  the  vinegar.  Tiius  managed,  you 
will  in  a  reasonable  time,  have  a  fuUbarrel  of 
vinegar,  equal  to  the  original,  and  need  have  no 
further  trouble  about  not  having  always  on  hand 
an  abundance  of  pure,  rich,  healthy,high  flavored 
aroniiitic  vinegar. 

WINK    VINEGAR. 

This  is  a  distinct   kind   of  acid  vinegar,   and 
perhajis  is  entitled  to  be  classed  by  itselT;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  manufactured  and  sold  as 
cider  vinegar,     liut  it  is  manufactured,  (iu  this 
(rountry  particularly,)  only  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  is  in  no  sense  ecpial  to  cider  vinegar,  hicking 
all  the  requisites  so  desirable  in  that  article;  bu*! 
by  being  called  wine  vinegar,  some  persons 'may 
labor  under  the  imi)ression  that  as  wine  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  higher  than  cider,   so  ougia  the 
vinegar  to  be  bi-tter.     The  facts,  however"  do  not 
justify  any  such  conclusi.m.      Aside  from   this, 
the  consumer  is  peculiarly  the  victim  of  imposi- 
tion, for  whrn  it  is  reccdlected  that  the  price  of 
the  poorest  wine  is  much  higher  than  winii  vine- 
gar  is  s(dd  for,  a   m')inent\s   ivfiection  will  dis- 
cover the  fraud.     It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection, that  it  was  facetiously  remarked  by  a 
shrewd   chemist,  ''  that  diluted    oil    of   vitriol 
made  the  finest  whUc  wine  rimyar  in  the  world  I" 
This  is   well    understood   to   be   the  article  fre- 
•luently  if  not  generally  used  in  i)utting  up  fancy 
I  pickles  in  glass  packages,  so  cxtensivelv  sold  iii 
market,  to  the  djstrucLion  of  the  stomach  anJ 
teeth  of  the  consumer. 

WHY  DOES  VIXEOAJi   SOMETIMES  PUTREFY  ? 

Cider  vinegar  never  does  puirefy.  The  oldei 
it  gets,  the  more  body,  and  the  stronger  it  gets--. 
But  all  vinegar  manuliictured  from  acids  is  com- 
posed, of  course,  almost  entirely  of  water.  It 
has  neither  body  nor  substance,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  putrefaction,  which  frcfiuently  occurs. 
As  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manufactured  vine- 
gar is  composed  of  water,  and  as  some  persons 
will  usj  it,  it  becomes  highly  important  that  the 
water  should  be  entirely  pure.  But  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  it  is  so  ?  On  tlu  contrary 
may  we  not  have  serious  ai)prehensions  on  the 
subject.     Pure  rain  water  well  filtered  is  alonJ 
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fit  for  tlic  purposo— so  vincj^nr  autliors  and  pa-  can  suggest,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  cheniistry, 

tent  receipt  venders  say.     IJut  how  often,  let  me  is  resorted    to  to  make  '■'■jnire  cider  vinetinr''''  out 

ask,  is  it  us«'d  in  Hint  form  V     Most  if  not  all  of  of  anything  and  everything  else  but  cAder. 

the  chentical  factories  are  located  in  large  cities,  The    fact    that    all    acids   manufactured  are 

hence  w(!  may  reasonably  infer  that  much  of  the  palnuid  off  as  cider  vinegar,ought  to  be  sufliciont 

water  is  very  far  from  being  pure  rain  water,  to  satisfy  the  most  stupid  that  nothing  but  the 

much  less  (iitinid.     And  may  we  not  also  have  juice  of  the  apple  was  ever  intended  or  should  Ix; 

good  reason  to  suspect  that  at  U^ast  a  portion  of  used  to  any  considerable  extent  for  vinegar,since 

ih(!  water   used,    if  not  absolutely    filthy,   as  is  it  is  the  only  tluid  that  will  of  itself  and  without 

alleged,  contains  organic  matter  that  causes  the  the  aid  of  artiticial  means,  make  an  acid  that  is 

vinegar  (as  it  is  called,)  to  putrefy  or  become  in-  agreealde  to  the  smell,  grateful  to  the  taste,  and 

li'sted  with  "  r/xff/ar  et/.v,"  and  other  '*  creeping  healthful  to  the  system,  and  which  at  the  same 

things,"  rendering  it  as  unlit  to  be  taken  upon  time  delies  the  skill  of  chemical  science  to  suc- 

the  stomach  as  bacon  infested  with  the  Irirhiwi.  cessfuUy  imitate.     This  aroma  is  p/oduced  from 

A(1<1  to  this  the  fact,  that  those  who  would  manu-  a  sweet  smelling  ether,  present  in  all  api)le8,  but 

lacture  vinegar  out  of  poisonous  drugs,   would  far  more  abundant  in  some  than  in  other  varie- 

not  be  apt  to  be  scrupulously  i)articular  about  \  ties.     So  perceptible  is  the  fragrant  oil  in  the 

what  other  materials  were  used  in  its   manufac-  skin  of  the   Xorth(;rn  Spy,   llambo,  and  manv 

ture,  and  you  may  have  sowe  reason  to  fear  that  other  sorts,  that  the  opening  of  a  single;  barn'l 

it  may  not  i)e  in  all  ifi<iKAts  a  healthful  condi-  '  will  scent  the  whole  house  in  a  few  seconds.     Ii 

ment  or  beverage.  |  is  this  peculiar  quality  that   is   so  charmingly 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  by  all  grocers  and  deal-  brought  out  in  the  acetous  fermentation  wheii 

ers  in  vinegar,   that  the  only  vinegar  that  will  undergoing  the  chemical  change  from  cider  into 

stand  the  test  of  all   degrees  of  temperature  is  vinegar. 


NOTE     ON     EVAPORATION     AT    LOW 
TEMPERATURE. 

BY  MR.  A.     FENDLER,  ALLENTON,  MO. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Gdnhmr's 
MonlUhj^  page  272,  1  find  that  some  of  your 
friends  liave  professed  themselves  horror  struck 


cider  vinegar.  One  of  the  largest  grocers  in  our  { 
city  inlbrmed  riu;  that  they  lost  a  number  of  bar- 
rels of  •'«<•<(/"  vinegar  on  one  occasion,  by  the 
frost  of  a  single  night.  It  was  bought  for  "  pure 
cider  vinegar", and  so  branded  upon  the  heads  of 
the  barrels,  but  when  it  thawed  out  it  was  sim- 
ply jnttriil  water.  I  hear  of  several  other  whole- 
sale and  ntail  dealers  who  have  suffered  in  a  ^^  ^^'^  "absurdity"  you  teach,  that  there  can  !•»■ 
similar  manner,  in  fact  it  ai)pears  to  be  well  un-  1  ^"Y  evaporation  from  a  tree  at  a  time  when  'ail 
ilerstood  among  dealers  as  of  a  very  connnon  oc-  ;  ^^^^'  juices  of  the  tree  are  frozen  solid." 
currenc*'.  It  is  proper  to  say,  jxrhaps,  that  all  Erom  this  it  appears  that  the  following  Diets 
vinegar  manufactun  d  frmn  drugs,  acids,  aiur  ^^^  ""^  generally  known  am<mg  horiicilturists, 
other  fonign  substances,  although  becoming  llat  f^'»*>"^li  tbey  are  familiar  to  every  meteoroiogi«:il 
and  insipid  by  freezing  and  thawing,  will  not,  o'^«crver  who  observes  the  dry  and  wet  hulb 
if  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  always  become  at  once  |  thermometers,  naimdy,  that  ice  and  ice-boiunl 
putrid.  (Jood  cider  vinegar  will  stand  any  ex-  ^''iJ*'^"^^  generally,  even  at  a  teini)erature  far  !>« - 
treine  of  heat  or  cold.  I  care  not  how  nnuU  or  ^'^^^  zero,  do  cvajtoratr^  provided  the  atmospheri- 
how  often  it  is  frozen,  it  will  never  change  its  '^^  dry  enough  and  in  motion, 
character  into  anything  else.  The  dryer  the  atmosphere,  and   the  faster  it 

now  TO  K'Now  1'i:re  CIDER  viNEOAR.  j  movcs,  the    greater    will    be   the    evaporation. 

If  tests  of  taste  fail,  its  annua  will  not.  A  i  ^"^^  ^'^^  greater  the  evaporation  is,  the  greater 
jieculiarly  rich  and  agreeable  aromatic  odor  is  j  willlx;  the  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  cva- 
always  observable  in  all  r/cA  pure  cider  vinegar  !  l'^"*^^'""  ^^^J^'^"^*  To  give  you  a  few  instances 
when  drawn  from  the  cask.  To  imitate  this  fra-  i  ^^^^^  ^'''^"^^  ""^*'''  "^^  observation  last  winter,  I 
grance,  so  pleasant  to  the  smell,  (hence  so  desir-  '  '^^^^  niention  the  following  : 
able  to  cover  up  the   frauds  of  poisonous  com- I      ^^^^'  Dry  Bulb.        A7et  Bulb  frozen, 

pounds)  a  few  drops  of  fusil  oil  is  added  to  give 
it  odt  r,  and  burnt  sugar  and  other  substances 
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to  give  it  color  ;  thus  every  device  that  ingenuity  |  Feb.ll 
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EDITORIAL. 


GRAPES  NOT  SETTING. 

A  new  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Horti- 
culture is  very  much  wanted.  Botanical  Science 
has  progressed  amazingly  the  few  past  years. 
What  is  now  wanted  is  some  good  practical 
mind  to  gather  together  all  the  loose  matter  lying 
around,  and  evolve  from  them  rules  for  the  guid*^ 
ance  of  the  cultivator. 

In  the  matter  of  plant  fertilization  alone,  the 
science  of  the  present  day,  is  entirely  unlike  the 
past.     Yet    it,  is   so   far,  abstract  science  only. 
Practical  men  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  progress   made.      Eet   any   one   look    back 
twenty  yt'ars  at  what  was  then  known   of  the 
sexes  of  plants.     The  writer  of  this  present  article 
was  held  up  as  a  horticultural  infidel  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  for  daring  to  maintain  the  possibility  of 
a  pistillate  strawberry  developing  its  stamens 
siifliciently  to  fertilize    itself.     The   sexes   were 
declared  to  be  utterly  unchangeable,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  author  ridiculous  he  was  changed 
with  teaching  that  "cows  could  be  changed  into 
bulls.  "  and  so  forth.     With  the  exception  of  the 
late  J)is.  Darlington  and  Kennicott,  the   writer 
found  no  friend  of  eminence  to  aid  him  in  his 
struggle  with  this  vulgar  error.     J5ut  now  that 
i^arwinism  has  turned  popular  attention  to  the 
lunctions  of  sexual  organs  in  plants,  the  tide  has 
''Ct  ull  in  the  direction  our  little  stream  essayed 
t'>  flow.     It  is  now   the  almost  universal  belief 
"'.It  plants  abhor  self  fertilization,— that  they 
•»ake  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it,  and 

';it,  though  they  are  not  always  successful  in 
"•>,  they  always  make  better  use  of  foreign  pol- 
'<^^'»tlmn  of  their  own. 

It  has  now  become  almost  a  matter  of  wonder 
i'»at  nature  ever  united  the  two  sexes  to-ether 
•n  one  individual  flower.  It  is  clear  that  when 
•  a  niacis  ,)rayed  to  the  Gods  to  unite  her  in  one 
>o<ly  with  her  heart's  beloved,  IIerma,,hroditus, 
he  made  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  Israelites 

UMi  they  begged  for  a  king  to  rule  over  them.  So 

•"asllora  is  involved  in  this  Salmacian  ruin, 

Z  '''"T    I^'^S^^^s  •»  «ne  continued  eflbrt  for 

U^n    T'  !*''  ^'""^'^  ""^^"-     I«  it  ••^"y  ^vender 
^"cu  that  in  this  mutual  abhorrence,  one  or  the 

other  organs-the  pistil  orstamen-  should  gain 

«uch  predominance  as  to  render  the  other  impo- 

^n  lor  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ? 

nat  one  organ,  temporarily  over-ridden,should 

"mes  receive  a  sudden  current  of  vitality|8uffi- 


cient  to  enable  it  for  a  short  time  again  to  assert 
its  powerful  existence  ?  This  is  really  the  fact, 
and  in  so  fjir  as  the  grape  is  concerned,  explains 
why  some  varieties,  sometimes  are  unproductive 
In  other  words,  why  they  do  not  sometimes 
technically  set. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  only  the 
American  sjiecies  had  imperfect  flowers,  but  T. 
Median  and  Dr.  Engelman  have  shown'  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  that  male  formn  of  ritus  vin'f era 
exist  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  and 
It  is  this  imperfection,  as  either  the  male  or  fe- 
male parts  of  the  Hower  pred.)minate  in  i)ower, 
that  causes  the  ditliculty  to  set  the  fruit  at  times 
in  hot  house  grapes.  This  imperfection  is  noi 
the  result  of  any  peculiarity  of  soil  or  culture, 
but  of  an  innate  tendency  to  a  separation  of  the 
sexes.  This  tendency  may  be  aided  in  its  d(!vel- 
opment  by  external  circumstances,  but  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  there  for  the  circumstances  to  oper- 
ate on. 

Another  curious  law  has  been  discovered,  that 
not  only  has  the  jdant  an  aversion  to  its'  own 
pollen,  but  there  are  outside  individuals  for  whom 
it  has  a  greater  aflinity  than  others.  Hence  when 
we  have  a  vine  with  pistillate  flowers,  we  can 
only  tell  by  experience  what  variety  will  be  best 
to  fertilize  it  with.  Amongst  grapes,  some  of 
the  Muscats  and  the  Barbarossa  an;  notoriously 
bad  setters,  and  need  impregnation  from  others 
to  set  well.  Whether  the  Black  Hamburg  or 
others  with  vigorous  pollen  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  actual  experiment. 

When  a  vine  has  a  habit  of  bad  setting,  the 
flowers  should  be  examined.  If  the  i)is'tillato 
organs  are  perfect,  artificial  impregnation  is  all 
that  is  needed,  but  if  they  are  inferior,  and  the 
male  the  most  fully  developed,  it  is  best  to  cut  it 
away  and  replant. 

We  think  no  grape  is  free  from  this  tendency 
to  vary  its  sexual  organs.  AVe  have  seen  in  the 
same  vinery  plants  of  Barbarossa  which  set  every 
iK-rry  as  i)erfect  as  could  be  desired,  while  others 
fruited  very  indillerently,all  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. In  such  cases  it  is  usually  the  pistils 
which  are  at  fault,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is 
to  cut  the  weak  brother  away,  and  replace  with 
a  young  one  from  that  other  vine  which  has 
maintained  its  good  character. 
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It  is  porliapH  worlliy  ofnotcNtlmt  iho  tciidcnry 
in  most  plants  is  to  preserve  its  stsmiinate  form 
more  inviolate  tlrin  its  ])istill!it(M)ne.     It  would 
sooin  as  if  the  plant— the  female  plant— l^alf  re- 
i^retted  sei)aratini;  from    its  masculine    "  half," 
and  in  su(;h(;:ises  allowed  the  stamens  to  develop 
themsolv*  s.     This  is  tht^  t-ase  in  mos"    instances  \ 
recorded.     Pistillates  rather  tlian  staminates  r(!- 
vert   to  the   nermaphroditc!   form.     Dr.    IJraun  ' 
tells  us  that  many  willows  taken  from  the  female  j 
plant,  whicli  waves,  or<lid  wave  over  the  tomh  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  have  produced  frequent-  ! 
ly  male  (lowers,  or  transitional  grades  of  female  ' 
:!ito  male  (lowers. 

We  need  not  rejx'at  the  lessons  whitrh   these  j 
facts  expose  to  the  practical  man.     They   open  1 
to  him    the  clear  cause  and  the  cure  for  his  un-  j 
easy  fruitin;,'  j^rapes,  which  he  will  see  is  entire- 
ly within  his  control. 


THE  AMKIIICAN    Al{li()|{ VIT^K. 

Wc  think  thistre<^  is  not  half  as  w«ll  appreciated  t 
as  it  ouirht  to  he.  It  is  so  hardy  that  neither  frost  | 
<>r  wind  injures  it  very  much,  in  even  the  most 
«'xpoM(!d  situations.  It  never  j^rows  out  of  heau- 
ty,  as  there  seems  to  he  a  well  maintained  power 
of  developiiiL!:  its  lower  hranches  to  the  last.  It 
Is  well  adapted  to  small  ])laces,  l)0(;auso  of  its 
dose  and  uprii,'ht  hahit.  It  adapts  itself  to  any 
soil,  w(rt  or  dry,  or  any  situation  exct'pt  under 
the  shad(^  of  trees.  Its  only  defect  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  hrowning  in  the  winter  season, 
which  hue  is  however  dissipated  \r\  th(^  first 
Marm  sun  of  March  or  ^Xpril.  Fcr  standard 
trees  on  lawns,  or  for  groups,  for  hedges  or  f<»r 
screen^,  we  have  ahsolutely  nothing  to  take  its 
place;  our  yards,  gardens,  parks  and  cemeteries, 
would  h(*  badly  olf  indeed  without  this  extremely 
useful  plant. 

Notwithstanding  it  grows  naturally  (hi(;k, 
there  arc  few  things  which  i)runing  mort;  im- 
proves. Achicfi)oint  is  never  to  let  it  have 
more  than  oni;  lea«ler.  A  singk'  straight  trunk 
is  the  great  charm  in  a  Ap<!cimen  Arhorvitjc 
The  strong  tops,  leader  and  all,  should  Ik-  shear- 
ed or  cut  with  a  knife  in  June,  a  new  leader  soon 
forms,  thf^  result  of  this  is  that  the  vital  force 
being  checked  in  its  upward  development,  is 
thrown  morc^  into  the  lower  hranches,  hesid(!s 
the  increase  in  general  numbc'r  of  branches 
thereby. 

The  Arborvit.T  lias  branched  into  many  varie- 
les,  all  of  which  have  their  separate  uses.     In 


former  times,  wlien  it  was  believed  that  species 
were  in  form  exactly  the  same  ten  thousand 
years  ago  as  now,  these;  varieties  would  bo  con- 
sidered as  simply  the  results  of  "Domestication.'" 
Papers  l)y  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
shows  that  variati<m  is  just  as  great  in  a  state 
of  natun?,  as  under  cultivation  ;  and  the  Arhor- 
vitjc well  illustr;ites  this.  The  varieties  aiv  nti- 
ipcrous,  but  most  of  them  have  been  produced  bv 
s(;lections  from  i)lants  collected  in  America's  na- 
tive woody.  Man's  art  has  had  nothinj;  to  do 
with  their  origin,  but  they  have  Ixicn  originated 
by  the  plants  own  innate  power  of  development. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  variations  from 
the  comincm  type  is  the  Siberian.  This  is  of  a 
pyramidal  habit,  of  rather  slow  growth,  reaching 
about  six  feet  in  ten  years.  It  has  a  bluer  tint 
than  in  the  typical  form.  Its  shoots  are  also 
thick  and  coarst;  looking,  and  good  judges  can 
readily  tell  it  from  all  others  by  this  character 
alone.  It  is  very  desirable  as  an  intermediate, 
where  a  very  dwarf  or  very  tall  form  would  be 
out  of  place.  The  variety  plivntn^  is  like  unto  it 
in  most  respects.  It  gn)ws  about  the  same 
height,  and  in  the  same  form  ;  but  the  leaves  an- 
paler,  and  the  tlat  V)ranchletsjhave  a  mon^twiste*! 
or  plaited  (plicate)  form.  The  twigs  are  more 
slender  and  the  plants  dws  not  grow  so  close. 

The  next  best  known  variety  probably  is  the 
Jfovfifi.  This  grows  very  much  like  the  Golden, 
(which  is  not  an  American  descendant,)  but  is 
not  (juite  so  conical  or  graceful,  nor  (piite  as 
deep  a  golden  color  ;  but  is  sutliciently  a  for 
simile  to  merit  the  name  of  American  (Jolden. 
Its  bran(*hing  character  from  the  base  is  enor- 
mous, and  it  n-quires  a  very  watchful  care  in 
pruning  to  one  leading  stem  in  infancy,  or  the 
branches  will  fall  apart  wln-n  aged,  by  evt  ry 
heavy  rain  or  snow  storm. 

Then*  is  a  new  golden  dwarf  Arborvita',  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fullir,  which  is  a  gem.  The 
color  is  the  deepest  gold.  We  have  not  seen  any 
plants  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
proper  or  best  uses  in  ornamental  gardening. 
Another  very  interesting  form  is  one  raised  by 
Mr.  liuist,  called  (^ristata.  which  h;is  the  end  of 
the  branch  somewhat  bunched,  as  if  it  were  a 
cockscomb  in  all  but  the  color.  This  we  belitivc 
grows  nearly  as  strong  as  the  common  Arbor- 
vita?,  and  will  on  that  account  be  the  more 
valuable.  Mr.  Buist,  well  knowing  the  habits  of 
Americans  to  under  value  the  productions  of 
their  own  nurscrvmen,  sold  a  large  lot  in  Eurojie; 
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and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  mar.y  of  our  and  is  yet  known  amongst  many  gardeucM-s  as 
amateur  importersare  getting  them  from  Europe  ,IJright's  dwarf.  It  is  possibly*"  distributed 
at  hi;,di  figures.  |  through  the   country  under  various  nam  >s.     It 

Among  the  very  dwarf  Arborvitic  is  the  j/7o-  is  more  slender  and  twiggy  than  any  dwarf 
f,o.srt.  This  has  been  about  Philadelphia  for  and  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  glob.'.  We 
rweiity  years  or  more  ;  but  was  first  made  prom-  give  the  following  cut  in  order  to  aid  our  readers 
jncut  by  Mr.   Bright  of  tjje  late  Logan   Xarsery,    in  identifying  it  if  they  have  it. 


Its  growth  is  very  slow,  tlic  plant  from  which 
^"ir  engraving  was  made,  is  but  three  feet 
liiirb,  though  twelve  years  old.  It  has  the  power 
"fro(.ting  from  the  stems  easily,  like  box,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  perfect  substitute;  for  box, 
wliere  that  useful  plant  is  not  hardy.  We  have 
sfen  some  lx;autiful  edgings  made  of  it. 

Another  pretty  dwarf  is  the  pnmila.  This 
l<»')ks  Something  like  the  Siberian,  in  deep  color, 
'HUhasa  steel  tint  with  it.  The  plant  is  also 
"»"<'h  (Iwarfer,  and  the  growth  is  somewhat 
plicate  or  twisted. 

A  new  class  of  dwarfs  has  come  out  with 
Ileath  leaves.  Two  have  been  named,  and  are 
'ailed  ericoides  and  Tom  Thumb  \  the  first  of 
dusG  grows  rather  more  pyramidal  than  the 
'•'lit'r,  but  are  alike  in  all  other  respects.  Simi- 
'•'•r  Tornis  have  been  found  by  Messrs  T.  C.  Max-  j 
^vlII,  and  recently  by  Mr.  Burgess  of  New  York  I 


and  probably  by  others.  S>  different  are  tlr\v 
^rom  the  usiial  forms  of  Arborvita"  that  tluy 
were  at  one  time  supp<vscd  to  be  "some  Jap- 
anez(;  s]»ecii's.  "  They  are  now  known  to  be  true 
forms  of  American  Arborvita*  ;  and  they  afford 
one  of  th(!  bases  for  tin;  new  "  Tlieory  of 
adnation  in  Conitera-,"  which  explains  Ihis'and 
many  other  forms  of  Conifene,  giving  the  rule  by 
which  their  antcc(?dents  or  primf)r(lial  origins 
may  l3c  traced. 

Like  the  (J lobe  Arborvitjo,  these  Heath-leaved 
forms  roots  very  easily,  and  will  make  excellenc 
garden  edgings.  They  turn  purple  in  the  winter 
season. 

There  are  other  varieties  not  widely  kn  wn, 
but  no  doubt  of  much  value.  'J  oo  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  given  to  selecting  forms  of  this 
useful  plant. 
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SCRAPS   AND    QUERIES. 


Ai'i'LKs  OX  Grape  Vines.— In  our  last  we 
inudc  some  remarks  on  the  <,'all8  sent  us  by  Jas. 
Jones.  .Mr.  Staull'er  kindly  liands  ua  the  follow- 
ing' remarks  about  them  : 

"  I  owe  you  an  apoloj/y  for  not  answering  yours 
of  the  IStli  inst.  sooner.  Tlu;  galls  you  sent  me 
(iiller  from  thos(!  1  Iiavc  met  with,  both  on  the 
domestie  and  wild  (irai)es,  and  are  i)roduced  by 
an  inseet  never  before  detected  on^he  Grape.  On 
oj)ening  one  of  the  galls,  I  found  a  number  of 
orange  colored  grubs,  rather  attenuated  infnmt, 
wilhuut  any  exeerted  appendages  whatever,  and 
in  character  lik(!  those  I  have  found  in  galls 
made  on  the  low  willow  bush(!s.  Tiie  gall,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  a  single  cell,  appears  to  be 
composed  of  three  or  more,  and  i)eculiar  in  con- 
formation and  texture. 

Tlu!  galls  formed  on  the  Willow  are  caused  by  a 
two-winged  tly(l)iptera),— the  Cixidomi/a  salices, 
desciibed  by  rit(;h.  The  C.  robinia'  attacks 
the  Locust,  and  this  may  belong  to  a  new  species 
— ('.  vitis. 

I  feel  .satisfied  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  or- 
dinary four-winged  gall  i\'n;H{Hyhi€noptcr(t)  ;  nor 
to  a  species  of  Aphis  orCurculio.  It  is  evidently 
a  siK'cies  of  Cecidomya,  or  clo.sely  allied. 

The;  maggots  are  lively,  and  I  shall  try  to 
raisi!  the  lly  out  of  on<'.  of  tlu;  galls  sent  me. 
SluMild  I  succeed  in  raising  the  tly,  I  may  (nay,  I 
will,  health,  A:c.,  i>ermitting,)  send  you  a  copy 
and  fuller  description,  among  other  like  galls, 
such  as  made  by  the  TeiduMstis  Asteris,— large 
swelling  ibund  on  our  native  Asters  ;  these  are, 
however,  spouLiy,  and  contain  but  a  single  ma"- 
got,  although  they  attain  to  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Also,  galls  i»ro<luce(l  by  a  kind  of  Aphi.s,  (IJryso- 
cripta),on  leaves  of  the  Khn,  and  another  species 
on  the  leaves  of  Alnus,  &.c. 


Apples  Destuoyed  i»y  Spiuno  Fuosts— vl. 
ir.,  rhiUij,sf,i(nj,  N.  J.,  iiKpiires  "if  there  is  any 
way  to  prevent  apple  blo.s.soms  being  destroyed 
by  early  spring  frosts."  [Plant  late  blooming 
varieties  is  the  surest  remedy.  In  this  vicinity, 
T'aule's  Jannet  often  bears  when  others  do  not, 
because  its  late  flowers  escape.] 


llOOT-(  J  RAFTED  TrEES  AT  AVOLCOTT,  X.  Y. 

—JJ.  (J.  says  :    '-Our  fruit  crop  on  Lake  Shore, 
and  for  10  to  15  miles  from  the  J^ake,  is  very  fine. 


Apples  are  A  No.  1  ;  so  with  Grapes,  Plums  and 
Quinces.  Some  small  orchards,  containing  li  or 
4  acres  of  ground,  will  produce  S1<X)0  worth  of 
Apples.  If  some  of  our  friends  could  .see  how 
these  root-(jr(iftf(l  trees  arc  loaded  with  fine  fruit, 
it  would  cure  their  whims,  and  they  certainly 
would  not  want  any  better  fruit,  or  any  more  of 
it  per  tree." 


Keeping  Carraoe  Plants. — We  replied, 
last  month,  to  a  correspondent  about  keei)ing 
Cabbage  under  glass.  Since  then  he  writes  to 
say  he  meant  Cabbage  Plants — whether  they  will 
keep  as  well  during  winter  under  boards  as  glass 
sash,  in  Northern  New  Jersey  ?  We  think  bet- 
ter, provided  they  are  aired  occasionally.  This 
is  the  practice  ot  the  best  Philadelphia  market 
gardeners. 


Sporting  Dahlias.— ,7.  J?.,  ITammonton,  N. 
J.^  writes:  ''Is  the  circumstance  of  a  Dahlia 
bearing,  on  the  same  stem,  bloom  of  ditfereiit 
colors,  a  common  one  ? 

"Amphion,"  imported  by  me  last  spring,  is,  at 
this  writing,  (and  from  all  appearances  may  (con- 
tinue) bearing  flowers,  on  opposite  branches 
growing  out  of  the  main  stem  full  .'J  feet  from  the 
ground,  of  amber,  striped  and  sj)otted  with 
cherry.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  true  flower,  while? 
on  the  other  branch  are  those  of  a  most  superb 
carmine,  of  a  clearness  and  intensity  uncfjuallctl 
in  any  other  Dahlia  within  my  recollection." 

[Not  connnon,  but  yet  not  unusual  with  all 
strijKjd  flowers.] 


The  Iona  Grape.— J.  K.,  Duhuquc,  Imva. 
writes  :  "My  experience  with  this  extiavagantly 
praised  grai)c,  would  be  rather  too  agonizing  to 
relate.  Out  of  a  number  of  .^5  and  ^3.50  vines, 1 
have  now  one  left,  and  that  one  feeble.  ^ly 
neighbors  fare  but  little  better.  And  the  year's 
experience  has  been  given  to  it,  with  poor  results 
in  this  section  of  country.  Mr.  Mead's  book 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  getting  into  this  trouble. 
If  time  permits,  I  shall  review  some  portions  of 
Peter  15.  Mead's  book." 


IJerrerry  Fruit.— a  Kccdhnm^  (3/rt.ss.) cor- 
respondent tells  us  the.se  bring  the  same  price  in 
market  as  Cranberries. 


Quince  Worked  on  the  Pear.— A  Massa- 
chusetts correspondent  inquires  whether  this  can 
|)c  done  to  any  advantage  V  The  Quince  takes 
very  readily  on  the  Pear  ;  and  where  the  Quince 
borer  is  very  troublesome,  there  may  be  advan- 
taire  in  it.  The  borer,  of  course,  works  only 
near  the  ground,  as  a  general  thing.  When  high 
grafted,  the  Quince  is  therefore  out  of  its  reach. 


Skedlino  Okra.— 3f/-.  James  Lamont,  PitU- 
hurg,  /'a.,  sends  us  a  seedling  Okra  for  our  opin- 
ion. It  appears  ditferent  to  any  we  know,  and  is 
very  jtulpy  in  comparison  with  the  others.  We 
believe  it  will  be  a  valuable  .addition  to  our  list 
of  vegetable  varieties. 


Wheel  Hoes.— We  have  often  wondered  why 
the.^e  have  not  been  introduced.  AVe  manufa(s 
tared  one  for  ourselves  some  years  ago,  which 
worked  very  well ;  and  we  described  our  plan  at 
one  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Meetings,  at  Ilarris- 
burg,  some  years  ago,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Ilamden,  Conn.,  now 
Bends  us  one,  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  our 
own,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  cut  ot  it : 


where  people  hope  to  live  for  an  hundred  years. 
With  Americans'  short  lease  of  life,  we  fear  it 
would  be  ])ronounced  too  slow.  Some  hedge 
plants  in  Britain  are  called  "slows,"  and  these 
Hawthorns  "quicks  ;"  and  we  have  often  won- 
dered, if  these  are  the  qaicks  at  hedge  making, 
what  must  the  shwa  be  ?  We  have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  Hawthorn  at  Iowa  City— we  suppose 
it  would  be  hardy  there.  AVe  should  rather  try 
Buckthorn  or  Hoiu^y  Locust  ;  even  the  Berberry 
than  the  Thorn.  Osage  directions  Avill  only  do 
for  other  hedges  in  a  very  general  way.] 


St.  Louis  Purlic  Park.— We  are  gratified 
to  hear,  from  a  corresjiondent,  that  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  has  accepted  ^Ir.  Shaw's  liberal  dona- 
tion of  land  for  a  Public  Park,  and  have  appro- 
priated S'ir)(),00()  for  the  imi)rovement  of  the 
same.  From  our  ex])erience  of  the  influence 
which  public  works  of  this  character  have  on  the 
prosperity  of  a  city,  we  are  satisfied  St.  Louis 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  profitalde  invest- 
ments it  has  ever  made. 


^Magnolia  Seed.— .7.  .1.  A'.,  Kcwton  Centre, 
3fass. — Magnolia  seed  .should  have  the  pulp 
washed  ofi'as  soon  as  gathered,  and  dried  in  the 
shade  ;  ;ifter  that,  mixed  with  nearly  dry  moss, 
powdered,  and  kept  that  way,  in  any  place  where 
no  fire  is  kept,  till  spring. 


liy  changing  the  machine  slightly,  it  makes 
an  excellent  strawberry  cutter,  for  taking  oft" 
runners. 


Seed  Drills. — A  correspondent  in  lyidiano 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  best  drill  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing  Apple.  Osage  Orange,  and 
such  seeds.  AVe  do  not  consider  any  in  the?  Fast 
much  better  than  hand-labor,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  has  been  found  best  in  other 
places. 


Hedge  I^ants  at  Iowa  City.— T.  C.  L. 
remarks:  "AVe,  in  this  cold  climate,  iind  that 
Osage  hedge  does  not  do  well  for  fencing,  and 
wish  something  that  will  stand  frost  better.  How 
tloe.s  the  English  Hawthorn  stand  the  weather  ; 
18  it  hardy,  &o.  ?  Is  there  anything  better  suited 
to  a  cold  climate  than  the  English  Hawthorn V 
We  want  something  that  will  make  a  green 
fence,  and  not  die  out  every  few  years.  Do  di- 
rections for  the  care  ot  Osage  hedges  applv  to  all 
alike  ? 

[The  Hawthorn  is  very  popular  in  Britain, 


Grape    History. — An    Ohio   correspondent 

winds  up  a  rather  tart  note  by  saying  :     "  In 

short,  I  think  if  you  will  weigh   the  fa<;ts  fiiirly, 

,  I  am  sure  you  must  agree  that  to  Mr.  Knox,  and 

!  not  to  Dr.  Grant,  is  due   the  great  credit  of  nia- 

I  king  grape  culture  as  popular  as  it  is  now." 

The  answer  to  our  former  correspondent  wa.s 

as  to  a  point  in  chronology.     AVe  sec  nothing  to 

I  retract.     Dr.  Grant  was  working  to  make  people 

I  plant  vines  long  before  Mr.  Knox   was  heard  of. 

He  deserves,  and  must  have,  the  great  credit  of 

inducing  thousands  to  plant  Grape  Vines  who 

would  never  have  done  so  but  for  him.     Indeed, 
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wc  are  not  sure  })ut  to  Dr.  (Grant's  exertions  or 
examjtle  is  due  the  fact  of  Mr.  Knox's  being  in 
the  jrraiM;  field  at  all. 

This  nuieh  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history.  As 
fo  Mr.  Knox's  part  in  this  «,n*eat  i^rape  .success, 
it  is  equally  cn-ditahle.  (irant  has  shown  the 
people  how  to  get  plants— Knox  has  shown  that 
they  can  ;;«'t  the  fruit.  AVe  now  sec;  Knox's 
urajies  in  (ivery  store,  just  as  W(*  used  to  see 
'(Grant's  grapes  on  every  farm.  The  friends  of 
th(!  oM(!  need  nut  he  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the 
'•re«liL  i,dven  to  the  (>ther.  l>oth  are  equally  de- 
serving;— each  in  his  own  line. 

This  correspondent  hints,  hut  does  not  exactly 
say,  that  some  jwrsonal  friendship  may  have  dic- 
tated our  opinion.  So  far  as  this  writer  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  treat  such  a  su^^LM'stion  with 
silent  conlempl.  Others,  however,  n>ay  have 
similar  thoui^dits  ;  and  we  may  as  well  say,  that 
"  if  we  know  ourselves,"  wc  never  allow  friend- 
shij)  for  any  it\n^  jn  rsnualh/^  to  interfere  with  our 
pKhhr  Julifs.^  Indeed,  wen;  it  not  so,  our  opinion 
in  this  case  mi^^ht  he  different,  for  we  have  cer- 
tainly had  much  more  oeeasion  for  friencllv 
intercoiir.M'  with  .Mr.  Knox  than  Dr.  (J rant. 

'J'his  personal  matter  is  di>tasteful  to  us,  and 
we  almost  Ihi;  j.ardon  (;f  our  readers  for  intro- 
duciu;,'  if  ;    hut   we  like  fo  meet  every  cornspon-  i 
dent  with  courtesy,  however  unfair. 


'  hie  l)earer,' which  it   is;    'ripe  hefore  th(^  Con- 
j  cord, 'true;  'commands  the  hii^hest market  pricp,' 
{ it  docs  not.     Who  saw  it  the  first  year  it  hore — 
:  10  years  ago,  aye,  12  years  ?      Tt  is   no  grenter 
I  bearer  than  Isalwlla.     f>y  (careful  ])runijitr,  culfi- 
I  ration  and  ricli  soil,  it  improves",  but  does  not 
continue  to  improve,  as  he  exaggerates.     '  Tt  is  a 
I  good,  d(!sirable  and  reliable  grape,  and  that  isaJJ 
I  for  an  carJi/  one.''    T»ut  it  is  poor  flavor,  and  sur- 
j  passed   by  others  in  quality.     It  stands  a  fair 
competition  in  its  way,  and  is  evidently  a  seed- 
ling from  the  Sunnner  (  T.  astivalia)  Grape.'' 


CiiiM'-TiNi:,  on  Tr.i.KfJij.M'ii  Cijapk.— "7/i.s- 
/o».•;//f;"  says  :  ''  Why  do  nursrrymen  persist  :<i 
railing  the  Christine  (irape,  (lirst  grown  here  by 
-Mr.  Christine,  and  known  for  many  y«ars  in  Ibis 
locality  as  one  of  the  Usl,  if  not  the  Ix'st  early 
native,  as  it  do*  s  noi  mildew,  or  cast  its  fruit 
when  riiie.  :,.-  (he  Ilartford  :  both  rip»n  the  same 
linii!.)  the  Telegrajib. 

Thi>  is  unfair.  If  .^^r.  Fn  :is,  of  the  VJn/rai,!,, 
has  ventured  to f.jl her  this,  and  call  it  Telegraph, 
why  should  others  still  prr.-ist  to  fry  to  establish 
it  by  a  wrong  name.  Tt  was  so  Iain-led  at  the  last 
IIorti«ullural  ICxIiibiiinn,  an«l  also  Christine  was 
exhibited  at  an«>tlierfabli'.  J.  llutler,  <»f  \V.  Ches- 
ler.  adverli.ses  :{(»()(»,  .and  calls  it  the  Telegraph- 
perhaps  his  T«'!egraph  is  not  iUitnif  i'luhtim.' 
I>:iiley  iS:  Cc,  also.  Are  th.ey  foisting  on  us  an- 
other ^e"(ilin;i  ?  Sure  we  have  plenty  of  them, 
now-a-('ays  I'ruit  trees  of  all  kinds  seem  a  druir 
— soon  a  losing  business. 

T>  this  Telegraph  the  old  Christine  or  not,  or 
Mr.  l-'reas'  s  'cdlin-  ?  IJutter  says,  '  best  in'cul- 
tivation,'  which  it  is  not ;  'a  constant  and  relia- 


J)isFASK  IN  YiNi:  Leaves.— JV;//.  Ji.,Si,nmi~ 
fii'hl^  III.^  sends  us  the  following,  with  the  leaf. 
This  su(hlen  .scorching  of  leav<^s,  both  of  f grapes 
and  other  things,  we  have  never  been  al>le  to  ac- 
count for  in  any  way  that  .seems  entirely  to  .satis- 
fy us.  AVe  give  the  n<»te  just  as  we  received  it. 
and  may  r(;turn  to  the  subject  Iiereaftcr.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  l)e  ol>liged  by  further  facts 
j  from  other  correspofidents  : 

"  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  lor  your  opinion  (if 
,  ever  so  brief)  on  the  following  matter  : 
;  The  prin<-ii)al  walk  in  my  fruit  garden  is  K)  fL 
wide,  and  runs  east  and  west.  (h\  each  si«le  of 
it  is  a  long  row  of  gnipe  vine.*, with  a  gravel  Avalk, 
9  feet  wide  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  vines 
jgrcw  sufliciently  to  cover  their  galvanized  wire 
[  trellis,  I  noticed  that,  when  it  became;  hot  in 
summer,  the  leaves  of  the  plants  ])ecanie  crisped, 
as  if  scorched.  I  could  not  account  for  this.  Xo 
other  grape  vines  were  so  affected  on  my  ground, 
or  elsewhen;  here.  1  noticed  that  tlic-  Thrip 
were  very  nuiuerous  on  the  leaves,  and  I  suji- 
po.sed  that  the  mischief  was  their  work  ;  but  afti-r 
several  yeais' attempts  to  disl(Klge  th«Mn,  I  finally 
su(!ceeded  by  a  free  use  of  sulphur,  with  the  l)e 
T.avergne  bellows,  in  getting  rid  of  them.  The 
trouble  with  th(!  scorchingof  the  leaves,  however, 
still  continued,  ami  to  such  an  extent  as  serious- 
ly to  affect  the  grape  crop. 

I  now  noticed  that  tlu'  leaves,  on  l)oth  sides. 
next  to  the  walk,  were  nuich  more  injured  than 
fliosc  on  the  outsides  of  the  tn  Hisses.  In  fact, 
that  the  outside  leaves  wen»  mostly  uninjured  ; 
while  those  over  the  gnivcd  walk  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed. This  was  doubtless  the  ca.se  all  the;  time, 
but  it  escaped  my  notice  at  first.  I  am  now  in- 
(rlined  to  believe  that  tlu;  reflection  of  tlie  sun's 
rays  from  the  wide  gravel  walk  may  have  been 
the  cause  the  trouble. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  matter.     I 


suppnsc  that  if  such  results  ever  arise  from  the 
rc'llccted  heat  of  the  sun  from  gravel  walks,  you 
are  invare  of  it,  from  your  great  observation  Jind 
experience  in  such  matters. 

I  do  not  like  to  tear  up  my  walk  on  my  own 
jmlL'ineiit  only,  and  have  ventured  to  write  you 
hcfbre  doing  anything. 
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TiiKSuLriiUR  15ELLOWS.— An  Illinois  corres- 
pondent says  ;  "I  have  used  it  for  several  years, 
ill  my  cold  graiicry,  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 


cess. Ik* fore  I  tried  it  I  had  much  trouble^  with 
mildew,  and  the  house  was  fullof  thrij) ;  so  much 
so  that  their  exarment  oti  the  fruit  made  it  unjit  to 
cat.  The  use  of  the  bellows  a{;cording  to  the  direc- 
tions, has  effectually  and  entirely  stopped  the 
mildew,  and  driven  off  the  thrips. 

I  do  not  believe  that  theellicacy  of  the  sulphur 
bellows  is  as  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  II.  W.  Sargent  complains  of 
the  ravages  of  the  thrip  in  his  graperies,  in  a  ro- 
cent  article  on  fruit  jji-owin*'." 


DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


.\\  AxciEXT  Pear  Tree  ox  the  Thorx.-- 

liiclos('dpleas(>  find  two  pears(varieties  not  known) 
and  which  I  picked  from  a  tree  that  was  grafted 
on  a  Hawthorn  in  the  year  li^OS.  The  tree  is 
now  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  having  two  main 
I'l-anclios  starting  out  six  f(H't  from  the  ground, 
where  it  was  grafted. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  old  TTawbush,  niea- 
siucs  five  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  limbs  cover  an  area  of  about  thirty-five  feet. 
Tho  pears  I  present  to  you  I  picked  ofl' about 
forfy-flv.!  f(>et  from  tho  ground.  The  branches 
of  tho  larger  variety  form  near  two-thirds  of  the 
tno.  The  amount  of  fruit  now  on  the  tree  was 
•■•'timated  by  .bdin  and  Jesse;  Brandt  at  .*W  bush- 
els The  former  gentleman  was  born  and  rai.sed 
'»»  the  farm  on  which  tin;  tree  stands,  and  says 
ii<'  has  known  th(;  tree  for  fifty  years,  and  it  has 
iKvcr  failed  to  have  fruit  every  year. — Corres- 
pondent of  loim  Jfomcstead. 


tho  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  the  stalks  of  the 
bunches  arc  partly  cut  through  and  allowed  to 
hang  till  dry,  the  fruit  l)y  this  means  retaining  its 
bloom,  and  being  a  light  color  when  dry. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  raisins  known  in 
commerce,  are  A^aiencias,  Denijis  and  Lexias 
from  Spain,  and  Malagas  and  Malaga  in  (Grenada. 
All  these  varieties  of  fruit  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  bo.xes  and  half  boxes.— 0/</o  Fanner, 


IFOW  roREir.N  TlATSIXS  ARE  M  ADE.-TllO  Mus- 

•■■it<;l  is  the  finest  kind  of  raisin  imported.     The 
Pt-n^nration  of  drying,  upon  whi(di  the  value  of 
tlio  fruit  to  a  great  extent  depends,  is  in  its  case 
^''ii'liKted  differently  from  that  of  the  more  com- 
"""'  kinds.     Usually  the  grapes  are  gathered  in 
inches  when  fully  riiH«,  and  hung  and   spread 
f'lit  to  dry.     These  are  afterwards  ])laced  in  ves- 
"^^'•s  fall  «,f  holes,  and  dipped  in  a  lye  made  of 
wood  ashes  and  vanilla,  with  the  addition  of  a 
I'ttlo  salt  and   oil.     This   brings   tho   saccharine 
.puce  to  the  surface,  and  causes  the  dark  brown 
'■'J'^r  as  well  as  the  crystalization    of  sugar, 
;j;  iieii  i.s  so  characteristic  in  tho  cdieaper  fruit. 
^  lie  best  vari(!ti(,>s  are  simply  dried  in  the  sun  Ixj- 
I'Jrfi  removal  from  the  tree. 
The  fruit  is  carefully  watched,   and  when  at  j 


EoGERs'Xo.  1  Grape  rx  Missourt.  — A  Mis- 
souri correspondent  of  Journal  of  AfjricuJture, 
says  :  "In  my  own  vineyard,  I  most  of  all  admire 
a  vine  grafted  in  the  spring  of  18()7,  with  a  scion 
of  Rogers'  Hybrid  Xo.  1.     The  two  buds  of  the 
graft  sprouted  and  made  an  enormous  growth. 
Last  spring,  I  madt;   a   dozen  layers   from   this 
vine,  tied  up  the  main  cane  for  bearing,  and  can 
now  count  on  it  from  sixty  to  seventy   large  And 
perfect  clusters,  not  one  bud  having  failed,  not 
one  h'af  or  btM'ry  being  injured  in  the  least.     If 
this  vine  shall— as  I  doubt  not  it  will- make  as 
good,   or  even  a   better  white  wine  than   the 
whimsical  Catawba  and  the  tender  llerbemont, 
it  will  soon  take  a  prominent  place  among  our 
Western  favorites.    Originated  in  :\[assachusotts, 
it  WHS  long  known  in  the  Xorth western  States, 
but  not  much  heeded.     Transferred  into  Missou- 
ri, it  seems— like  the  C(mcord,  of  equally  north- 
ern origin— to  have   found  its  congenial  clime 
and  soil,  and  will  perhaps,  hardy  and  prolific  as 
it  is,  prove  one  of  our  most  valuable  new  acqui- 
sitions. 

It  is  a  fox-grape,  (Labrusca,)  judging  from 
tho  leaves  and  downy  tendrils ;  but  the  diame- 
ter of  tho  fruit  is  European,  tho  large  berries 
being  transparent,  very  juicy,  with  a  thin,  glass- 
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like  skill,  and  williout  the  least  affinity  to  th(^    first  there  were  many  difficulticis    to  oven-ome 


foxy  fiavor.     Most  of  the  other  Ko^'eri-,'   liybrids 
bear  no  siniilitiid(.'  to  the  Luhrusca  family. 


iNXHEASK  OF  Inskcts.— At  a  hite  meetini;  of 
the  Alton  Iloiticultural  Society,  Dr.  Hull  said 
that  eaeh  year  was  provinir  it  true  that  "  as  W(;  in- 
crease the  products  the  insects  increase.  "  lie 
ad<l('d,  that  he  had  traveled  extensively  durinjjc 
the  season,  and  found  the  peaches,  apjdes,  jwars  \ 
and  plums  j^n-nerally  destroyed.  The  curculios 
are  sweepini,'  everythin-;  ])efov(!  them,  yet  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  horticulturist  lack  the  eneri^'y  to 
give  Ihcm  l>a((lc.  If  tlu^y  are  not  fi)U<,dit  till 
vanquished,  all  cHorts  at  raising  fruit  mi'dit  as 
well  hi'.  al)andoned,  for  they  would  prove  useless 
in  the  end. 

Some  consolation  was  soujL,'ht  to  he  derived 
from  (he  discovery  of  an  insect  enemy  of  the  po-  \ 
tato  hui,'  as  jindudin^'  one  oi  the  curculi(»  also. 
The  former  was  described  as  a  grayish.  Hat  bee- 
tle, with  a  bill  one  and  a  half  in(dies  lon«^  with 
which  (hey  tap  the  bugs  and  then  suck  them 
dry.  They  will  clean  a  field  of  Colorados  in  a 
8hort  lime.  If  tluiy  would  oidy  serve  the  curcu- 
lios in  (he  sami!  way,  there  would  be  hope  for 
fruit  1,'rowers  in  the  future  ;  as  it  is  there  is  little  | 
or  none. 


(Jrapks.— (JraiK's  are  unusually  late  this  sea- 
son, at  least  a  fortnight  Ijiter  than  last  year. 
We  stepjM'd  into  the  garden  of  Dr.  IJrown  at 
Paris  Hill,  Sept.  2Hth,  where  we  saw  the  Clinton, 
of  which  he  has  probably  the  largest  vine  in  the 
State,  i)retty  w.-ll  ripened.  The  Diana  was  Just 
beginning  (o  turn.  The  Concord  was  ripening 
qui(«;  unequally,  but  many  clusters  were  nearly 
ripe. 

The  Isabella  looked  hard  and  green.  The 
lona  was  about  ecpial  to  the  Concord.  AV(;  were 
pleased  to  see  the  large  buxom  looking  bunches 
ofthis  n(!W  graiK\  It  is  certain  from  this  ex- 
ample that  it  can  be  cultivated  in  Maine.  Th;; 
Delaware,  which  has  been  regarded  an  early 
grape,  was  as  late  as  the  Diana.  It  is  the  same 
in  our  own  garden.— J/a/Ht  Fanner. 


but  Mr.  Derby  persevered,  and  we  are  assured 
that  his  profit  has  averaged  $500  per  month  du- 
ring  the  whole  period  of  his  possession.  This 
handsome  income  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
peaches,  apjdes,  and  grapes— the  last  havinjr 
turiK'd  out  to  b(»  very  productive.  There  is  still 
mucli  tobedcmc  in  the  way  of  securing  proper 
acconnnodation  and  quick  steamship  passage  to 
the  Nordiern  cities  before  the  fruit  trade  can 
reach  its  most  remunerative  i)()int ;  but  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  a  good  year,  with  fair  shiijpini,' 
facilities,  the  ^rop  of  Mr.  Derby's  farm  wilU  sell 
for  at  least  ?il-J,000. 

In  additio!!  to  securing  so  sound  and  valuable 
an  in  vestment, Mr.  Derby  has  recruited  his  health, 
which  was  delicate;,  and  is  now  said  to  be  of  the 
oi)inion  that  Aiken  is  the  luialthiest  place  on  this 
_  I  continent,  and  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous. 

The  gentleman  whom  we  have  mentioned  was 
not  a  i)ractical  farmer.  Nor  had  he  any  exj)eri- 
ence  in  pomology.  But  he  was  an  intelli'^ent 
man  of  business,  and  gave  the  trees  of  old  Aiken 
an  opportunity  of  doing  their  very  best.  The  suc- 
cess which  Mr.  Derby  has  met  with  will,  wehoi>o 
stimulate  others  to  follow  his  examj)le.  Indus- 
trious, hard-working  men  ccmld  soon  make  lh<* 
face  of  the  country  smile  like  a  garden  ;  and  none 
could  do  it  better,  and  more  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, then  some  of  our  steady,  thrifty  (iennans, 
who  have  the  knack  of  making  a  money  machine 
of  ev<«ry  undertaking  to  which  they  put  their 
hands.-' 


SouTiiKiiN  FinTiT  (J ROW Kus.— The  Charleston 
Nfws  says  :  *'  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Derby, 
the  well  known  New  York  publisher,  purchased 
a  fruit  farm  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Marley,  for  .^12,000  or  5?15,000.  Mr.  Derby, 
moved  his  family  to  the  farm,  and  went  vigorously 
to  work  to  make  his  investment  productive.     At 


Mushrooms.— A  Jocose  friend  recently  suggest- 
ed to  anothcT  friend  that  a  mushroom  means  the 
onion  of  the  litdds.  Vithllrit :  rhaunt-UjHon,  a 
mushroom  ;  from  cUfUiqt,  a  field,  and  ijnon. 
which  in  French  is  pronounced  inyon !  Such  is 
the  depravity  of  man  ! 

Mushrooms  in  France  and  Italy  form  not  a 
mere  luxury,  but  a  staple  of  food.  '  And  this  i> 
not  remarkable;,  since;  of  all  vegetabU's  products 
there  is  none  wliich  is  so  much  like  tlesh,  Itolhas 
regards  taste  aiid  fiavor,  and  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  nutriment  it  contains.  As  au  erotif 
stinmlant  the  trufile  far  surpasses  oysters,  and 
is  conseepiently,  like  oysters,  in  a  high  dei,'ree 
nutritious,  slewed  witli  the  addition  of  a  little 
meat-gravy,  mushrooms  of  any  kind  anM'Xtnnio- 
ly  piquant,  and  when  the  taste  for  them  is  once 
aceiuired,  they  arc  ])referred  to  any  other  vegeta- 
ble. 

Now  that  mushroom  spawn  can  be  purchased 
at  every  seed  store,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  raised  by  every  family.  Kven  in 
cities  this  can  be  dona.— riulaileljjhl'a  Pass. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


IIlSTOUV  OF  SOME  SeLAOINELLAS. 

S.  DKNTFCULATA,  Link.  Fil.  Ilort.  Ikrol.,  p, 
i:.0.  Spring,  Monog.  2,  p.  82.  A.  Braun,  Revis. 
Xo.  7.  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI 

p.  i:.(;o.  ' 

Well  marked  by  its  i)rostrate  growth,  inter- 
lared  habit,  and  lax  spike,  so  difterent  from  the 
close,   riirid,   tetragonous   one   of  most    of   the 


Schwartz,  Syn.  Fil.,  p.  184.    S.  sarmontosa,  A. 
Braun,  Revis.  No.  14. 

A  native  of  the  West  Indies.  In  identifying  it 
with  the  L.  i)atuhnn  of  Swartz,  I  follow  Dr. 
Grisebach.  It  is  nearest  to  serpens,  wliich  it  re- 
sembles in  its  distant  sparingly-branched  branch- 
es, but  it  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  ])aler 
color,  and  elongated,  whii)-like  shoots,  with  the 


ouiprs.  u  nen  specimens  are  allowed  to  dry,  the  |  leaves  growing  gradually  smaller  and  laxer  upon 
(Jcnirviture  of  the  leaves  is  consi)icuous.  The  \  them  to  the  end.  Both  this  and  serpens  ^row 
c,olor  IS  dark  green,  with  often  a  reddish  tinge.  |  freely,  but  the  fruit  is  only  produced  nather 
iho  radicles  are  copious  and  moderately  firm  the  '  sparingly. 

Z    !  harv  sfatc     ""7        1  ?"'  ^  "'  """"'"  i  ''''"'-  ^"  ^-     ^^y^^VodWun  serpens,  Desv.  Enc 
ami  Harbar^    States,  eastward  to  Asia  Minor.  |  Bot.  Suppl.  3,  p.  55.3. 

t^irz^T":  ''""'r  "^  '^^  •'  ^^"^^ ''  i  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^-^  ^--^  ^---^  "-i-  the 

e    n'ienl^^^^^^  -x  l>,anches  on  each  side  5  or    names  of  varians,  mutabilis  and  jamaicensis,  es- 

1      IVs  JZ  01  T     I'' '-'''''''''''  ^^ '''  '^'  '^^^^  !  P«-'=^l»y  the  former-given,  no  doubt,  on  account 

S^  T  "'  *'"  '^'^^"'  ""^    "'""  '""'"'''^''^'y  ^"^'^  it  presents  ofbein.decq>er 

Itllb^^^^^^^^^^^^  *"  '''''''-'  -'^'^^  than  during  the  middle  of    ho 

oMan   d  1)3  AVelw.tsch,  in  Angola.  ,  day.     It  is  well  marked  by  the  thyrsoid  arrange- 

..  liRE^Nir,  Spring,  Monog.  2,  p.  110.  A.  nient  of  its  closely  adpresscd  stems.  The  color  is 
i'.mn,  K-vis  No.  12.  |  deeper  than  in  the  preceding,  and  the  leaves  are 

iin.>  lias  the  most  robust  habit,  and  broadest  very  dilfercnt  in  shape.  A  closely  allied  plant, 
'msions  of  all  the  decumbent  species.  The  lately  received  at  Kew  from  Memtserrat,  is  pro- 
|;'lor  isa  pale,  shining,  waxy  green.     It  is  most  \  bably  S.  albo  nitens.  Spring.     The  stems  are  less 


I'kfsome  of  the  forms  of  Martensii  in  general  as- 
jt'ct,  but  the  habit  is  quite  decumbent,  and  the 
l<-aves  are  much  closer  and  more  glossy,  with  the 
l«o  sides  nearly  equal.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  (.uiana.  Braun  mentions  it  as  lK>in.r  jn  cul- 
iivalion  in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Mx'.p.Kluim  panamense,  but  it  is  not  in  th. 
K<'H-  collection,  and  I  have  not  met  with  it  elsc- 
wliere. 

S.  uxciNATA,  Spring,  Monog.  2,  p.  109.     A. 

^jann,  Revis.  No.  11.     Lycopodium  uncinatum, 

><sv.  E„e.  Bot.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  558.     L.  caesium, 

Ilort.:  ' 

Wcdl-known  in  gardens  for  its  iridiscent  hues, 


le  I 


branched  and  not  so  regularly  pinnate,  the  color 
is  paler,  and  the  leaves  arc  ligulate,  and  placed 
edge  to  edge. 

S.  Kraussiana,  a.  Braun,  Revis.  Suppl.  2. 

Lycopodium  Kraussianum,  Kunzc,  Linnapa  vol. 

IS,  p.  114.     Pappe  and  Rawson,  Syn.  Fil.  Afric. 

Aust.,  p.  .50.      S.   hortensis,  Mett.   Fil.   Ilort. 

Lips.    p.   128.     A.   Braun,   Revis.   No.  28.     J. 

Smith,  Ferns  Brit,  and  For.  p.  278. 
This  is  the  species  most  commonly  g^o^vn  in 

gardens,  usually  under  the  name  of  denticulata, 

to  which  it  has  no  right  whatever.     It  is  a  much 

larger  and  laxer  plant  than  the  Linna^an  species, 

^fl  .     '^ "'  —  .x.v,io^u.ii,  iiui;.-*,  1  and  the  jointed  stem  and  character  of  the  spike 

^.^1   green  in  some  lights,  with  a  strong  blue  I  furnish  good  marks  of  distinction.     I  have  seen 
si>cehn  *  ^    tt"'  ^^^"^'^^  ^"'^"^  disappear  in  dried    wild  specimens  from  the  Azores  (Guthnick,Wat- 
<'ns.     Lsually  grown  under  the  name  of  son,  Godman,  Baron  Paiva),  Natal  (Krauss,738, 

1  aiijxi,  Gerrard  and  M'Ken),  and  Cape  Colony, 

(Uitenhage,  Sir  F.  Grey),  and  it  is  reported  by 

Braun  from  Sicily. 

S.  Galeottei,  Spring,  Monog.  2,  p.  220.  A. 
Braun,  Revis.  No.  29.     S.  Schotti,  Ilort. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  with  about  an  equal  claim 
to  rank  in  the  decumbent  and  sub-erect  groups 


«^"t     The  habit  is  quite  peculiar.     There  are 
JO  tonus,  one  less  branched  and  very  tender 
2^  shrivelling  when  gathered,  and  the  other 
»  a  firmer  stem,  and   more  compound  and 
'«"S"r  branches.    A  native  of  China. 

ri\Tiv"^^'  '*^^'''"'"'  ^^''"''°-  ^'  P-  ^*  ^^''^^'^^• 

'  »t-  AV  .  lud.,  p.  045.     Lycojwdium  patuluni, 
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The  stem  is  fin<,'ijliir,  very  pale,  (straw-colored 
in  tho  dried  jiliinl),  and  firm,  with  the  articulii- 
tions  very  distinctly  marked.  Tlu;  leaves  arc; 
j)al<!  ijreeii  in  color,  very  rij^id  in  texture,  with 
a  keel  helow  reaching  nearly  from  the  base  to  the 
point. 

S.  AFFFNis,  A.  Ikaun,  Annales,  IHGo,  ]).  20(». 
S.  Popj»ii,Mana  var.  guayensis,  Spring,  Monog.  2, 
p.  218. 

A  native  of  Guiana,  nearest  Kraussiana,  from 
which  it  may  he  known  hy  its  more  coinpact  ha- 
hit,  dei'])cr  gre(!n  color,  and  compound  level-top- 
ped ])ranche.s.  There  is  another  closely-allied 
decumhent,  articulated,  South  Americtan  sjK'cies 
in  cull ivat ion  on  the  Continent— S.  sulcata, 
Npring,  (I.y(;op(»dium,  l)esv.)from  lh-a>:il.  This 
has  a  stem  with  two  dee|>  grooves  in  front, 
straighter  an<l  less  pfuuted  leaves,  and  is  paler  in 
color,  with  the  hunches  not  corymbose.— J.ti.  15. 
in  (iardj  lU r\s  (Utronirlr. 


troduction  of  very  dark  varieties  into  the  btMldiu'f 
system  did  not  receive  much  patronage,  so  that 
it  has  been  left  for  another  move  in  the  history 
of  the  Pansy  to  Jigain  restore  it  to  favor. 


lIisToitY  OK  tin:  Paxsv.— a  few  years  ago 
the  Pansy  had  as  many  named  varieties  as  tin; 
iryaciiilh  or  the  pose.  A  correspond«'nt  of  tlu; 
lioudnn  .hun-niil  (,f  //orf/cu/furc  thus  writes  of  th(! 
decay  of  named  forms  : 

"Althouuh  tlu»  Pansy  has  receded  befor<»  the 
more  fashionable  occupants  of  the  parterre  of  th(^ 
present  day  in  niost  i)laces,  there  are  localiti<s 
where  it  still  nitains  a  respectal)le  jdace,  and 
these  an;  where  oiir  variej^ated  and  other  (Jera- 
niums  do  not  succeed.  The  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  North,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  wcX- 
tare  r»f  this  plant  than  it  is  with  that  of  many  of 
its  rivals  ;  and  in  such  situations  beds  of  Pansies 
present  a  <-heerful  app«'arance. 

On  the  contrary,  in  dry,  smniy  districts,  with 
long  jieriods  in  summer  without  any  rain,  this 
plant  falls  a  victim  to  mildew,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  arrest.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  tolera- 
bly good  collection  of  show  varieties  of  this  plant ; 
but  one  or  two  hot  sunnners  in  succession  n;- 
duced  them  sadly  ;  so  that,  eventually,  a  yellow 
one,  called,  I  believe,  lion.  Mrs.  llarcourt,  was 
tlie  last  survivor  of  a  long  array  of  names,  aris- 
tocratic, warlike,  and,  I  fear  I  must  say,  vulgar, 
foi  the  caprice  of  those  who  give;  names  to  new 
plants  or  varieties  descends  to  oddities  as  well  as 
soars  up  to  celebrities. 

Of  this,  however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak; 
but,  continuing  the  liistory  of  the  Pansy,  I  may 
say  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  number  of  show 
varieties  falls  short  of  what  it  was  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that  the  attempted  in- 


Tiir:  .losEi'iiiNK  dk  Malixes  Pear.— There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  tree  of  this  charming  and 
exc(dlent  Pear,  which  cannot  be  too  widely 
known,  vi/  ;  its  perfect  and  enduring  health  when 
grafted  on  the  White-thorn  (Cratjegus  oxyca'i- 
tha);  so  that  any  one  possessing  a  good  White- 
thorn hedge  may  grow  abudanceof  this  valuable 
lat(!  Pear,  by  s(decting  some  clean  stems  and 
grafting  them,  sf)  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  are 
clear  of  the  hedge. 

A  tree  now  growing  in  a  hedge  on  a  hill  of  gravel 
close  to  the  town  of  Hertford,  is  now  sonit;  tit- 
teen  or  more  vears  old,  and  it  Siddom  fails  to  "ive 
some  pecks  of  line  (dean  fruit,  e(iual,  and  s(»nie- 
times  superior,  to  thos(!  from  trees  on  Pear  or 
(^uiiwe  sto(d<s.  My  attention  was  very  recently 
drawn  to  some  trees  of  this  kind,  grafted  on  tli«' 
White-thorn,  and  growing  in  a  stitf  clay.  Tonu 
sur)  rise,  I  foun<l  the  Junction  of  the  graft  with 
the  stock  scarc(  ly  to  Ik;  distinguishe<l,  so  pcrleci 
is  the  union.  The  trees  are  remarkably  clear, 
and  healthy,  and  bear  very  line  fruit. 

Unlike  some  kinds  of  Pears  when  grafted  (»ii 
this  stock,  the  cores  of  my  White-thorn  .Iosei»li- 
ines  are  not  hard,  m  ither  is  th(dr  Ih'sh  gritty,  hut 
nearly  always  perfectly  melting,  and  of  a  rich, 
perfumed  flavor.  I  have  had  thirty  years'  «'X1m- 
rience  of  this  most  <listinct  variety,  and  no  win- 
ter Pear  has  varied  so  litth;  in  its  character,  and 
no  late  Pear,  in  my  opinion,  more  deserves  ex- 
tensive culture. 

Kvery  farmer,  with  a  healthy  ''quick  ludge." 
as  a  AVhite-thorn  is  called  in  Kssex,  shouhl  train 
up  some  stems  and  graft  them  with  .losephines; 
and  every  industrious  cottager  should  do  the 
same.  I  tear  it  will  not  ripen  well  north  of  the 
Trent,  but  there  an?  large  districts  in  the  wann- 
er parts  of  England,  where  it  may  be  made  a 
valuable  product. 

Th(!  only  kind  of  Pear  that  succeeds  well  on 
the  White  thorn,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  is  tlu' 
Passe  Colmar,  of  which  I  know  a  tree  soino 
twenty-five  years  old.  Put  this  sort  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  rii)(>n  W(dl,  although  it  bears  abundantly. 
.Fosephim!  de  Malines  is  of  the  same  race.  Last 
season  (1S(U)),  my  fruit  of  this  sort  were  in  per- 
fection all  tluough  ;March  and  April,  1SC.7.  This 
season  they  ripened  towards  the  end  of  Decern- 


l.r.    Snel.  i.,  the  suWle  influonco  of  climate  on    guishe.l  by  Ibeirai.pon ranee,  tl.eu-one„»iv,..,n>en 
ll,<-  npenn^   of  fr.ut,  about   wbieb  we,  as  yet,  :  ami  tbeir  bitter,  aslr ent  or  stvnde  taste        l' 

'•       '  '  Pl'i'i  <^f'i^«i^'i»g  all  those  Which  grow  in  caverns 

M,-s,,.00MS      I^  Italy,  and  .„„,e  otl.er  eon-    ':::^:^::^^^  t^'l^ ZX^l^:!^'^ 
hnental  lands,  edible  and  mushrooms  are  regu-  '  (,f  odor  or  thivor    there  ;     ..1.    Ytv\ 
la,.,  eubivated.     Each  a„t.,„n.  tbere  .  a  n>„:,..    l^Z  ';^  '2ZZ:^tZ^  t^ 


jitsh  Cimgi,  or  dry  and  pickle  them  for  consumi) 
lion  tlu-ough  the  year.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, nuishrooms  are  not  eaten  at  all  except  by 
tlie  upper  and  middle  classes.  Many  varieties 
wliieh  are  wholesome  and  nutritious  are  wludly 
ueirleeted  ;  and  thus  every  year  enormous  quan- 
tities of  (dienp  food  is  suffered  to  rot  in  our  words 
and  fi(  ids.  The  loss  is  all  the  more  important 
ihat  the  kind  of  food  supplied  by  the  edible  fungi 
ispreciscdy  that  which  is  most  required  by  work- 
iiii:  England,  and  that,  also,  which  is  beconung 
daily  dea rer  and  dearer. 

In  mushrooms,  we  have  a  form  of  food  which 
i>  principally  nitrog.Mious,  or  flesh  forming,  and 
vdiiehis  at  the  same  time  easily  digestible,°ai;ree- 


be  mentioned.  Even  wholesome  mushrooms  will 
become  unfit  for  food  if  not  eaten  fresh,  m-  care- 
fully dried  and  pickled  while  still  in  that  condi- 
tion. Muslu-ooms should  in  fact  be  tnated  mmdi 
as  flesh  would  be.  They  closely  resemble  flesh  in 
taste  and  odor,  and  tlusy  putrefy  like  flesh,  only 
nundi  more  quickly. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  noticing 
that  in  one  part  of  (treat  Pritain  the  sale  (^■ 
mushrooms  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  year.  Near  AVhitland,  Carmar- 
thenshire, mushrooms  are  gathered  in  the  fields 
during  summer,  and  s(dd  in  the  in'ii;hborin«'' 
towns,  thus  forming  a  considenible  addition  to 
the  means  of  the  peasantry.     This  year,  owiii"^ 


oil- ♦„<!.»  ,xoi   i  1    1  '  -.."  ->■---      to  the  heavy  rains  whi(di  followed  a  lon«'  eontin" 

able  to  the  palate^  and  cheap.     ]5.tween  two  and  !  ued  dn>ught,  the  musluooiv  l,arvest  ha^  Ik'u  sc> 

iiiree  thousand  species  of  funfii  are  now  recogJ  t*<'."«itlt'»':i'>lt'  that  the  fudds   have  been  cn)wded 

'"'        '"  •  "^      with   men,   women  and   (hildren   employed    in 

gathering  the  common  edible  sjiecies.     Shopmen 

are   giving    :Jd.    and   4d.    for  every   four-jxiund 


nized,  and  there  are  about  one  hundred 


L^enera. 


Of  these,  as  is  W(dl  known,  only  one  snecies   the 

.^™™  ™,„.,,n,  i«  eon.„,o„iy  ..tc^,  tii,;..,b  i  Zs^i^!^,  '::»£";:  i^^;. ;;:' rai;;:?i.^:;!;:;!;;;:;';;i 

tfieehainpignon  {,wjavu'vs'pmtcni<h)-MH\  the  trnfile  I  Kn^dand.     Yet  the  working  classes  of  Ku-dind 


(Utkrcihurivm)  are  also  recognized  edibles.  Put 
as  a  matter  of  fact  by  far  the  larger  numbc  r  of 
sixties  are  safe  articles  of  food,  and  a  coiisidera- 
l»l«'pr.»portion  are  very  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
Ill  China,  India,  and  Africa,  mushrooms  have 
for  a  long  time  been  consumed  in  very  lar-M- 
Jliiantities,  and  more  n'cently  many  si)ecies  have 
iHcn  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Italy, 
as  we  have  stated,  mushrooms  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated, out;  layer  succeeding  another,  so  as  to 
afford  a  constant  sui)ply. 

We  need  hardly  jwint  out  the  fact  that,  when 
mushnmins  are  regularly  cultivated  in  this  way, 
all  danger  that  poisonous  fungi  might  Ixi  mis- 
taken for  wholesome  varieties  is  avoided.  It 
would  he  as  likely  that  by  some  accident  one  of 
tlu'poisonous  varieties  of  the  vegetable  family  to 
which  the  potato  belong  should  be  cultivated  in 


would  rejects  it  h  derision  the  notion  of  making 
musln-ooms  a  regular  article  of  their  f)wn  fotxi^ 
though  those  which  they  gather  for  a  moderate 
price,  and  numberless  other  species  whi(di  they 
leave  to  rot  on  the  li«dd,  would  serve  to  supply 
their  tables  with  fiM)d  at  once  mon?  nutritious, 
more  a  n'cable  to  the  palate,  and  (heapertbail 
any  which  their  means  at  present  enable  them  to 
l)rocure. — Duulon  Dnlhf  JS^cws. 


The  (iRAssEs.— Much  fun  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  exi>ense  of  a  cvlebrated  (Mlicial 
under  the  United  States  government,  because  in 
si)eaking  of  clove.-,  he  failed  to  di.«*tingui.>h  be- 
tween a  gr^.s-.s  and  n  fonifjF  phtnU  tht;  hdlowing 
fn)m  the  L(mdon  Citttuue'  Gardener  is  the  latest 
phase  of  this  ''  grassey"  question. 

The  lie  v.  S.  li.  Hole  contributes  a  note  on  tlie 
state  of  the  unscientific  mind  on  tin;  sui)jec-t  of 
gniminology.  At  the  Oundle  Society's  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  there  was  a  conqHtition  hy  cot- 
tagers in  wild  flowers  and  gras9<?s.    In  one  buiK.h 


our  English  fields  by  mistake  for  the  wholesome  I  f-rS^"^^^  occurred  a  tuft  orasparwfu.s.     Thu  ex 
varieties    is  fhif  Ti^;«r^r.r.„a  ,,,     i  ,        ,    hibitor,  a  poor  woman  of  the  humblest  ortler  ot 

uies    as  that  poisonous  mushrooms  should    intelligence,  was  re.^son«i  ,r/(/,  on  the  impraprieiy 
aKc  their  appearance  among  the  products  of  the    of  presenting  an  alliance  of  the  lilies,  &c.,  and 
Italian  mushrooms  beds.     But,  in  reality,  even    ^*^^  quickly   cut  the  matter  short  by    saying, 
Wild  mushrooms,  the  poisonous  sorts  forra'but  a    "^'*^^'«*^  ^^*^  grasses,  all  of  'em  ;  and  that  is  the 
>"all  minority.    U  hey  may  also  be  readly  distin-  I  T  mauS^'''  "    ^^  '""'"'  "''''  ""^^  ^"  '"^  ^^ 
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iiDirricrT.TURAL  matters  at  the 

JMvWsVEVAXIA    STATE     FAIR     AT 
lIARRlSRlJRfi. 

Ah  h  ;,'<'H('raI  rule,  one  docs,  not  expect  to  find 
nnich  in  t lie  way  of  Ilorticulture  at  an  Ai^n*i- 
niltnral  State  Fair  for,  altljou^di  the  schedule 
presents  some;  very  teniptin;^  olU-rs  —in  the  shap(! 
ofpnniiuins—  it  is  so  well  understood  anion<^.i;ar- 
<leners  and  nurserymen,  that  the  men  appointed 
to  sirvt!  on  th(^  committees  know  little  or  nothinj^ 
of  fruits  or  llowcrs,  l>eyond  the  mere  fact  of  their 
lookinn'nicre  or  tasting  well.  And  the  result  isjust 
as  ml;;ht  be  cx])ected,  the  sensible;  u;ardener  know- 
\\\%  this,  keeps  aloof  from  such  like  places,  while 
the  jjoor  ;;rower  with  inferior  stock  steps  in  and 
carries  off  the  prize. 

So  that,  after  all,  the  premiums  awarded  arc 
not  surely  a  fair  index  of  the;  merits  of  the  article 
«'xhil)i(ed.  Rut  as  thi;  oflicers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia IIorti<'ultural  Society  ut'^Ieeted  to  notify  its 
meinhers  of  llu'ir  intention  to  j^ivi;  an  Autnnmal 
E\liibiti(»n,  I  (houirht  it  Just  possible,  that  the 
j^ardeners  of  llarrisburi;,  mii^dit  be  out  in  force;. 
So  with  thousands  o4"  others,  I  wended  my  way 
alon;^'  the  banks  of  the  Suscpiehanna  to  the  irreat 
State  Fair  of  J*eimsylvania.  Xor  was  I  disa[>- 
pointed,  for  the  display  of  fruits  and  (lowers  was 
very  creditable  to  the  city  of  Ilarrisburi;. 

'J  hat  which  above  all  things,  distin;,aiished  the 
fruit  <lepartment,  was  the  table  of  forei«;n  grapes, 
exhibited  by  F.  O'Keelle,  gardener  to  J.  D. 
(-■anieron  ;  there  were  some  ninety  bunches  in  all, 
consisting  chielly  of  Jilack  Hamburg.  Those 
grown  in  the  cold  grapery  were  very  finely 
colored.  One  jH'culiarity  in  this  collection 
was  the  great  numbers  of  doubU;  bunches,  the 
Jila<'k  Hamburg,  White  Frontignac,  White 
Nice,  Mus(rat  of  Alexandria,  (Jros  Colman  and 
Muscat  ol"  Hamburg,  had  each  one  or  more  doii- 
1)U!  bunthes. 

Mr.  O'Keefie  exhibited  a  spechnen  of  grajHi 
training  in  the  shain;  of  a  piece  of  one  year  okl 
cane,  alxuit  ten  feet  long  and  three  (piartcrs  of 
an  ineh  in  diameter,  with  twenty  larg(>  bunches 
of  Rlack  Hamburgs  hanging  on  il,  >l\\m,  of  which 
were  double.  The  vine;  from  which  this  cane 
was  ctit,  had  in  all  some  sixty  bunches  of  grajx's 
on  the  present  .season.  The  (Jros  Colman  in 
this  collection  was  very  large  and  fine,  also  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria;  it  is  seldom  one  sees  such 
large  bunches  of  this  grape  on  account  of  its 
habit  of  setting  ])adly.  The  committee  awarded 
a  premium  of  five  dollars  to  this  table  for  the 


best  collection,  this  fact  alone  will  give  you  an 
insight  as  to  the  competency  of  the  connnittee  in 
such  matters. 

The  next  great  fi'ature  of  this  department  was 
th(;  table  of  preserved  fruit  in  glass  Jars,  exhilu. 
by  Mr.  J.  AtherUiy,  agent  for  Mr.  Rowley,  'An 
Market  St.,  Fhilada.  Next  to  growing  a  line 
fruit  is  the  pleasure;  we  derive  in  being  ablo  to 
preserve  it.  Mr.  Atherley  seems  to  possess  that 
secret  to  perfection.  I  observed  a  jar  of  Duelicss 
Pears  in  this  collection,  preserved  whole  ;  until 
now  1  had  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  to 
preserve  fruit  without  i)aring  them  ;  this  jar  of 
Duchess  would  indicate  that  the  problem  is  sol- 
vi'd.  A  dish  of  fruit,  marked  "  Pound  Pears," 
were  very  fine.  This  I  should  hardly  consider 
a  proper  name  for  a  Pear,  seeing  as  wt'  have 
many  varieties  of  P(!ar  that  will  weigh  one  i)ound 
or  more. 

AV.  Hummel  had  five  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
Pears,  marked  as  weighing,  one  eleven  oz.,on(; 
nine  oz.,  and  three  eight  ounces  each. 

The  display  of  Ajjples  by  the  J^ycoming  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society  were  very  line,  but  as 
these;  were  not  th(!  proeluction  of  any  one  ineli- 
vieiual,  it  was  harelly  the  thing  to  allow  tlu  in  to 
compete. 

Mr.  J.  Ke'pple'  of  Harrisburg,  exhibiteelalablf 
of  native  grajH's  cndn-acing  some  sixte'cn  varie- 
ties. Roger's  Hybriel,  No.  P),  and  Ne).  :')4,  weiv 
particularly  line.  The  Catawbas  in  his  eiillee- 
tion  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  se>  liiu-  in- 

!  de-cd  that  a  dish  of  the   celebrated    "lema"  ap- 

,  pearedepnte  comme)n  iilaee* alongside e)f  them.  In 

,  this  lot  I  ne)ticed  the  Maxatawney  anel  Rebecca. 

I  neither  of  thein  anything  extra.  A  dish  «t 
AUcn's  Hybrid  a  white*  grape,  was  very  beauti- 
ful, resend)lingmoreaChassclasde  Fontainel)l(aii 
than  a  native.  I  afterwarels  learned  this  griin-. 
with   several  other   varieties  in  this  ce>lleeti'»n. 

I  were  not  gre)wn  by  theexhil>itor.  It  is  usually  thr 
rule  in  me)st  Se)cietiis^  to  demand  that  the  arti- 

'  cles  she)uld  Ijc  ijcwn  by    the   exhibitor,   wliidi 

\  seems  but  fair. 

Thos.  Oliver,  gardener  to  (ien.  Cameron,  exhi- 

,  bited  six  bunches  e)f  foreign  grapes,  markeel. 
Black  Prolific,  quite  small  in  bunch  anel  berry, 
but  jet  black  in  color ;  one  bunch  of  White  lUiel, 
Muscat,  Tottenham  Park,  Gros  Gromier  d" 
Cantel,  ielcntical  with  Gros  Colman,  asexhibitc<l 
by  Mr.  O'Keetfe  ;  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg 
and  one  other  variety, 

1 


The  Pumpkins  in  this  departiricnt  were  quite 
a  feature,  the  largest  I  noticed  was  marked  one 


ding  at  their  blundering,  the  glory  of  their  deeds 

I     ,     ,       .,    ;-  --,.;,  "     s^^'"^s  ^"  P^^'^'^^l  ^vith  us  to  be  as  merciful  as  nos' 

hundred  and  fe)rty  pounds.     The  potato  growers  |  sible.-Eo.]  ^ 

nore  e)Ut  in  force.    "Early   Hose  "  by   Geo.    M. 


«•■» 


•••  ' '    ""^^  -'*<-.  vvf       *T.4o  iMiMnniiiucu  ine         '  "^  ""'  «^'»'i;  oi  me  j^aKe  Miore  Gi 

est  and  fairest  potato  exhibited.     From   this  |  thrower's   Associatie)n  on  the  2.-,th  and   2{>t 
I)artnu;nt  I  made   my  way  to  the  fioral  tent,  i  August,  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  ofv 
d  what  your  correspemdent    there   saw  and  '  3'''^^'^'^  ^"  *'»ti  vicinity  of  Collamcr,  on  the  cast 
ard  uill  be  given  in  my  next.  I  of  Cleveland,  anel  at  Dover  Bay  'and  Avon  P. 

Our  corre'SDondentscriMr-Ism  ^vo.  :„of  i^nf  .,^<^  '  r.n  iu^  -..r,.«f    „:-i„      n^,         ... 


LAKE  SHORE  (JRAPE  CULTURE. 
The  summer  nuH'ting  of  the  Lake  Shore  (Jrape 
Grower's   Associatie)n  on  the  2.-,th  and   2{>th  of 

vine- 
side 
oint 


Kupp,  Cuud)erland  Co.,  le)oke{l  very  promising. 

Of  all  the  potatoes  shown, including  some  twenty 

kinds,  the  "  White  Mercer  "  was  pronounced  the 

tinest  and  fairest  potato  exhibited.     From   this 

(iipa 

and 

luird  uiii  DC  given  m  my  .......  , ,........,  nun  at  i/over  J5ay,  and  Avon  Point 

[Our  .onespondents criticism,  are  >^^^^^  side.     The   attenelance    was  quite 

tnictar.d  ui  h    that  mercy  which  he  would  have    large,    the  we.ither  fine,  and  all  were  dedi.rted 
.t  he  \nd  hael  en.r  experience  in  "getting  up"  fairs,    with  the  excursion  anel  pic-nic  entertainment  as 
NoenK.  kne,ws  he>w  hard  it  is,  to  get  the  "good  •  well  as  with  the  extent  anel  fine  appearance  of 
lii.lires^'our  corresi)emdent   would   like   to   see;  i  the  vineyards.  iieaiaiiLeof 

but  th.K.e  who  have  trieel  Executive  Committees        At  Ce>llamer,  the^  first  day,  the  assemblage  com- 
have  o  do  the  best  they  can.     If  ge>od   exhibi-    menced  at  the  ivsidence  e>f  i)r.  J    W    lunhZ 
to.,  stay  away  because  of  pre,bable  slights,  ge>e,d    the;  President  of  the  A.sse>ciation.'    In  hi      1^' 
.uulges  stay  away  fe,r  similar  reasons.     We  never    diate  vicinity  are  n.>n;  than  one  hu   el     I   "  es" 
k  ..vajuelge,  however  impartial  and  competent,  ;  in  vineyanl,  about  half  nicely  in  beari.       ncar^ 

ho  was  not  abused.     In   the  present  case,  we    all  of  the  Catawba  varie^ty  aL  locUe^^  1  m  -^n  oil 

me  no  u.  .M  the  e>tficers  did  the  best  they  could    vated  slope  of  clay  lanel,  u;        t  ^t  k'om" 

toget  t he;  bes    judges,  anel   that  the  judges  did  ;  the  lake.     One  of  Dr.  Dunhanrs  vine"      l/"" 

1.0  k.t  they  honestly  could.     If  we  wereexhibi-    two  others  in  the  vicinity,  have  beeM.  in  b  a  W 

tors  under  such  circumstances,  hurt  though  we  ,  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  in  all  t    if     .n    . T^ 

|n.htl>e.,y    the  juelgme-iit,  we  should  construe  '  never  fiiiled   of  r^ing  a  ^i^  c    ^  7f^  " 

't  cluntably,  and  say  nothing.     Fairs  are  not  so  '  with  the  exceptiem  of  one  s..;e,n      The    on  Z; 

-'>->  i-- pe-rsonal  interest  as   fe>r   public   inf.>r- \ine;yards  biel  fiiir  tobeeve  /  re^ul^^s^^^^^^^^ 

't  -  anel   le  who  contributes  to  them,  she,uld  I  the  old  ones.     Some  of  these  ar™o"d  ^ 

;     i-t  lu  al   probability  his  aiel,  use^ful  as  it  is  I  of  Conce.rel,  Delawan.,  I.,na,  1.  el  Z^ar  :^^ 

ii;';;:;;;i::i:c;f' ''""'  ^-^^""^^ '- "''  «-:|!-;'i- the  catawba,;nosti;  bearing  i;::ru^ 

\V.th  ivgarel  te>  the;  Penn.sylvania  Horticultural  "1  "''  '-^"f  ^^'  ^'^•"o •'^''"^^^k-I'ly  ii>H^  ;  though 
-'ciedy,  there  have  been  annual  ex.  b  t  Tn  t;-"'n"  ''  r^'"^''  "'"^'"""^  '''  «"^--^  «^ 
^.....evei,yca.lbroveraquarterr;e;:::S  ^«  ^^^^  ^^'«n  to 

^-tks  tables  every  me>nthlv  n.eeti.  '    ni   h  tsin"'    ma    V    '    ''?  '''  ''""""'  "^  ''''  «^«^^  '' 
tl'-.     It  is  harel  to  understand  what    t^"  •      tT  ;^--^-",>>    ^vhere  the  host  of  visiters  were 

«-tion  we,ulel  be  neces.sary.     Perh  p    t  o^Iom.  '  Tf   ""T^yr''    ^'"'""^^'-^   entertained, 
-r.  e>f  the  Society  ''  might  in  thei     tu  n  con     J  ,  '        'l  '""   ''""'    "^*   '''    '''''  ^^^^^^ed   to 

Main  that  "members"  took  so  li  t"  i  ^  c  t  i     '  T;:  7n'       "^^^^^  ^^"''^'"^  '''''  ^''''- 

tlK'  Se,ciety,  as  never  te>  honor   it  with  t  loir   l"     ^^^^s  «f  the  grape  cre)p  m  ditlerent  sections  of  the 


uu;  >e)ciety,  as  never  te)  honor   it  with  their  pre 
^ince,  even  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
We  elo  not  ofier  these   suggestions  because  we 


country.  Very  favorable  n'ports  wore  jrivcn  from 
all  parts  of  the  shore  district,  cxcoi)tiii-  the  vicin- 
ity of  SSanilusky  and  on  the  island,  where  a  singu- 


'l""k  oar  frie,.d-s  strictures^  are  cot  justrb";;t  bc^    Z  ZrTTV,""  ""  •""  '■^'•'""''  "'"■"■■■'  ''"""■ 
»us.  our  ex,«rience  in  such  cases,  makJs  u,  feel  i  wf  1  "'"''"*'  "'  ""'  '"  "'"-■  """'"'  "^  J"'y. 

»veO-  large  charity   for  all  faults  td  sir  -    Pr.rf^"'''""  "^  **  ^""^ 
ooraings.    These  fairs  and  exhibitions  are  of  i.n- '  ^*';^"''''' •"'";  '^"'"•e  disease  soon  ceased,  and  a 
■"^"se  value  to  the  community.      Those  who  i  l^        ,      •"'."  ^'"V"'  ','"  ""'■'"  <""  "'"  ""'"^'"'^  «" 
8'v.  thoir  time  as   officers,  jud.-es,  exhibitoT  '  rr;T""-'"T.' •''""'' '''■"""'"'''"'^"''«"' 
»<! »«  on,  are  amongst  the  best  tf  publkllne'  i  t.         ^  ^'^\  f*"  """"'  "''"''"' ""' ''"  ^"^  '^'- 

fectors ;  and  many  a  time  when  we  flol  Ikctol"    r     ".t      ''™'^'"''  ''"''?  """^  ""'"^  ^iven  respec 
i         ue  wntn  w  e  Kol  like  scol-    tmg  the  crop  in  many  of  the  interior  portions  of 
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Ohio,  and  in  sovcnil  of  tho  more  wostorn  Stato.s, 
also  in  western  J*<'nnsylvani:i  and  central  and 
western  Xevv   York. 

All  varieties  of  ^^rapes  were  promihin.^'  so  well 
that  there  was  little  chanee  for  comparison  in  re- 
1,'ard  to  health  and  prodiietivemjss,  but  when  the 
fruit  ripens,  their  respective  merits  Mill  he  fairly 
canvasse.l,  and  as  many  new  varieties  are  bearinjr 
considerable  fruit  this  year,  the  fall  exhibition 
will  be  very  interesting. 

Remarks  wen^  mad<;  on  the  subject  of  pruning; 
and  trinnniui^'the  vines,showin«,Mi»at  the  growing 
sentiment  is  aversi!  to  su(;h  severe  treatment  as  is 
recommended  in  th(^  books  and  practiced  by  the 
older  class  of  vine  growers  ;  though  Dr.  Dunham 
and  some  others  who  hav(!  long  followed  i)retty 
nearly  the  old  .system,  can  very  safely  challengi^ 
any  c.f  the  advocates  of  long  j>runing  and  no  trim- 
ming to  a  com])arison  of  results. 

Some  of  the  visitors  expressed  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  were  bear- 
ing too  much  fruit,  and  that  overi)earing  was  a 
frequent  caus<!  r.f  sickly  vines  and  imperfirt  fruit 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  admitt(«d 
as  a  general  rule,  in  its  application  to  most  local- 
ities, but  it  was  claimed  forCollamer  Ridge,  that 
the  vines  there  are  able  to  endure  what  inight  be 
termed  ov.t  cropping  for  inany  succcssive'years 
without  mu(;h  if  any  api>arent  injury. 

At  Dover  JJay,  ten  miles  west  of  Cleveland, 
are  the  vineyards  («;.-,  acres)  of  the  Dover  ]}ay 
Comj.any  ;  located  directly  on  the  lake  shore,  the 
soil  a  very  c(»mpact  clay,  neariy  level,  but  thor- 
oughly under-drained,  and  elevated  marly  one 
hundred  feet  abf>ve  th<^  water  of  tin;  lake.'  The 
vims  were  mo.^ily  pl.mted  two  and  three  years 
ago  last  spring,  the  older  ones  bearing  theirsecond 
crop,  and  slowing  remarkable  vigorand  fruitful- 
ne.ss-the  varieties  Catawba,  Delaware,  Clinton, 
Conc.rd,  Ives,  and  a  few  (.th<rs,  alike  doin<r  ii„ely' 
only  some  injury  by  thrip  to  the  folia-e  of  Dela- 
ware and   Clinton.     (This  in.sect  was  al.^o  f<,und 

MUiteabundantatAvonl'oinlandupontheisland  ) 
The  little  poineer  vineyard  of  Mr,  Atwell,  near 
Dover  15ay,  consisting  mostly  of  Catawba  and 
Isabella,  live  or  six  years  in  bearing,  was  found 
in  lino  conditi.m  and  bearing  another  good  crop. 
The  stockholders  of  the  Dover  liay  Gra[)e  Com- 
pany, are  mostly  professionaland  bu.siness  men 
of  tlie  city  of  Cleveland. 

Avon  Point  is  six  miles  farther  west— the  soil 
similar  to  that  of  Dover  Iky,  and  the  vinevards 
of  the  same  character,  comprising  about  250  acres 
in  the  vicinity,  the  greater  part  owned  and  raan- 
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aged  by  five  or  six  business  men  of  Elyria,  which 
place  is  12  miles  distant.  Most  of  the  viiieyanU 
are  owned  and  inanaged  separately,  though  one 
liundredacres  wereplanted  by  one  man,  Mr.  lioyd, 
for  himsrdf  and  several  capitali.sts  ot  New  York, 
and  portions  of  this  have  been  sold  and  divided 
off  to  their  several  owners.  Nearly  all  are  ex- 
clusively of  the  Catawba  variety,  and  Just  coming 
into  bearing-some  bearing  the  second  cvop-and 
all  showing  excellent  culture  and  remarkahle 
uniformity,  health,  and  productiveness  of  the 
vine.««,  though  to  a  strang(!r  the  soil  lias  a  most 
barren  and  fcnbidding  ai)i)earance;  and  as  one 
of  the  owners  remarked  in  a  speech  after  the  din- 
ner, if  the  land  was  not  good  for  grapes,  that 
Lord  only  knew  what  it  was  good  for,  as  no  crop 
would  grow  on  it  until  it  was  under-drained  and 
planted  with  vines. 

A  very  bountiful  repast  was  provided  for  the 
company  of  several  hundred  persons,  in  a  line 
grove,  by  the  citizens  of  Elyria,  assisted  by  the 
residents  of  the  vicinity,  at  the  clo.se  of  which 
quite  a  number  of  brief  .si)eeches  were  made,  and 
a  good  social  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Towards 
evening  tlu;  people  dispersed  towards  Cleveland 
or  their  .several  hcmies.  A  small  party,  compri.sid 
of  the  President  of  the  as.sociatimi  and  several 
friends,  went  to  Elyria  by  way  of  the  lake  shore. 
vi.siting  the  larg(!  young  vineyard  of  (ien.  (;ill- 
niore  and  brother,  at  JJIack  P.iver.  ^Ihls  is  coin- 
po.sed  largely  of  lona  and  Delaware  varieties,  in 
the  second  and  thinryeav,  and  son.e  of  th.;  vin<s 
showing  very  hand.sonu)  fruit,  the  bunches  ..I 
lona  especially,  remarkably  compact  and  wdl 
formed. 

A  party  of  fifteen  made  an  excursion  to  San- 
dusky and  the  islands,  sixnuling  one  day  at  Kcl- 
ley's  and  the  next  at  Put-in  JJay  island.  Thev 
found  the  vineyards  looking  well  as  to  health  k 
tlie  vines,  but  tlu;  Catawba  crop,  as  had  been  re- 
ported, a  very  meagre  one  •  though  what  fruit 
remained  was  likely  to  rii)en  well.  The  Delaware 
variety  had  wlvolly  escaped  injury,  ami  waslxar- 
lug  a  very  full  crop  ;  the  Lsabella,  Concord,  and 
Ives,  of  which  but  few  are  grown  there,  were  all 
showing  more  fruit  than  Catawba,  though  not  a 
full  crop.  As  the  disease  wliich  injured  the  Ca- 
tawba fruit  this  year  was  different  from  any  that 
has  lieretofore  ai)peared  in  that  region,  the  vinc- 
yardists  are  in  hoi)es  that  it  was  occasioned  I  y 
some  unusual  condition  of  the  weather,  which 
may  not  often  occur  hereafter. -Co^•c«/x.)^(?(»^ 
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HINTS     F01{ 

FLOWER     GARDE:^    AJ^D     PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

This  is  an  age  of  philosophy.  Anything  can 
I.' proved  to  be  true  by  it.  At  least  it  often 
seems  so  We  once  thought  the  world  was  full 
0  evils;  but  now  we  are  to  believe  that  evil  is  a 
blessing  m  disguise,-a  sort  of  educator,  teachinc. 
by  the  pain  and  unhappiness  it  brings,  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  better  way.  Besides,  they  say  the 
unhappy  are  not  unhappy.  They  enjoy  sensa- 
tions, at  times,  which  those  whose  lot  is  smooth 
never  know.  That  is  their  compensation-the 
balance  which  nature  generally  takes  care  to 
p.iy. 

Now  tl,is  may  be  all  true  or  not.    Our  only 

I'mms,  ,v,th  it  i,  a,  it  affect,  ganlenin..    for 

J  "lo  we  are  feeling  delicious  sensations  "Vthis 

W.gl.tlul  November  weather,  we  began  to  pity 

l.e  far  northerners,  who  were  already  fast  eloid 

»'<!  live  In   Pennsylvania,   thought  we      But 
oCidf''  'T  ""^  """"^  of  ourTiabama 

1  '  "'  "'  ''■''^«  S'^«"  vent  to  ;  saw 

"y  they  sym,.athized    with    I'ennsylvanians 
d  wondered  why  they  also  did  not  emtme  '■ 
"ocould  not  but  see  that  philosophy  was   ri^ht' 

in  1 U  it  1. "    ?  '?,'"'  '''swam,  the  Esquimaux 
->"  ,n Ir^^T  ^"^  '''""'"'''  •"■  ^'""'i'';  but 


't::--i«icu,t;:f;snn;r 
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Pruning  and  thinnincr  i-«  ;„  ««i 

Notwithsrandingthcma;:,::!,.::?"',""- 
written  ..on  the  Philosop^V'Tp 'uni'^.'^" 

naked  question,  '.What  is  tlu,  best  timl  £ 
trees  ?"  is  one  with  which  tL  P'""" 

tiuually  bored.     The  k    n^j^J^''''^r^  »  «<>"- 
the  cutting  reply   .-any  t^m.     k   e>^"^''>'<=rs  give 
o  ^^P'j',     '«^"y  time  when  voiirtn.-fv.  • 
sharp-  but  the  more  good  natured  say    .  iLe' 
pends  on  what  you  want  to  cut  for  --    Th„   , 
cutter  "wants  to  keci,  the  tree  Z,  i  ,        '"""' 
"cuts  down  to  makeU^  'Zj^^.tllX  Tnt 
tmg  m  wniter  does  not  have  this  e/ Jt    '     tw 
unless  one  has  some  other  obiect  T.         ^  "' 
with  it,  such  as  to  clean  the  tree  of  h    T""""" 
or  the  larva  of  other  insects  or  t.  *"  """'«' 

Ployment  to  some  ha  -stlrve,  '.!'?" "'■'^™- 
the  work  „,ight  as  well  be  left  undo  ,e  'if  "' 
want  a  branch  to  push  stronWv  a  ,V  ^."" 
where  you  cut  a  part  away  Z^n,  ,  "'"■" 

your  tree  has  branches  ^Z  ZZT  "' 
ha,  half  dead  branches,  or  any  Un-n^  t  '"'■'  °'" 
spoil  the  form  or  symmetry""^ 'o;;'™'''"«  "> 
•n  winter ;  but  as  a  rule  the  le  s  nru„in  '  ''."'"'' 
the  healthier  will  be  your  trees  fori/"  ",''"'"'• 
cepted  as  a  rule  in  gardening  u.at  al^'"^  '^•'''■ 
whether  in  winter  or  snmm^;  Ta 'h  '""'""«' 
at  the  vitality  of  the  plant      '  *""  ''™'' 

Those  who  have  already  had  their  .  i 
planted,  so  as  to  have  some  hnl        .  """'  "''"' 
planting,  as  well  as  si  eUeV  wTin'    '"-'T'"'"'"'" 
do  at  this  season   thinninT:  1    "''"'  '"""'•>'   '» 

Should  not  be  alW  "tTC'S'"^';  ''""'' 
other.    One  fat  hnshv!^  ^'-^ '"'"  ^ach 

Of .nise^-ole:  tl'n   tS      1^7 "xT.  r""  '^  T" 
or  shrubs  into  clo»„  „..„..  "■!„  }"  '"^""'"S  trees 


if»»enjoyed  them  r  "'"T/ "^^  Profusely,  as  of  miserable,  lean  th  n  :?'"'"'''  «'"rth  a  scon 
'W"k  ;  for  we  value  a^Uhin^  ^^'  "'"•"'  ^'  '«  "'  «h^>">s  into  do^f ^ua^teTV  ."  "'"'""*''  '^'^- 
«»".tothedIfflc't  !"i':i';?f_™r  ™  P~P»-    t«an  rule,  but  study'the  habit  ff""^  T  ''~^"'- 

and  trim  to  suit  the  variL.t  .5  "^M  '"'"«'y. 


*ntvto"eeunv^,'   '""°""'<''°  "''"s,  and  find  j  thing  annoyramalofT!'.''"'"^ ''''"8<'"'<^^-  ^o 
out  the  land  ''"  ""^^'^^^  ""^  -here  through-   bore^  gornftb  "oil  t^^  "^  'f""  '»  «-  a  la 


and  trim  to  suit  the  variou  fo Is  w",  '"'"'''' 
form  cannot  be  maintained  Xo^'*^^^':'-"'  "»'« 
someothertree.betterc„f.,-.,„.T'^?'  '"J"''.*'  to 


borer  going  the  rounds  in  wiZr  CXaC  "■  ""• 
shears.  ..trimming-  each  bush  int!  a'rou'Sf; 
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bunch,  like  a  goat-croppod  bush  on  a  mountain 
side;  which  are  i)r('tty  enough  once  in  a  while,  but 
monstrouH  wlu^n  the  rule. 

Thinning  is  not  near  enough  j)raetised.  "We 
often  hear  peojjlc  eoniplain  that  their  trees  were 
originally  planted  too  thick.  This  is  rarely  the 
(rase.  The  warmth  of  thick  jjlanting  makes  .all 
irrow  faster;  and  besides  who  wants  to  look  at  a 
skeleton  of  a  place  for  a  dozen  years,  while  the 
fleshy  branch(!S  are  growing  over  it.  The;  true 
])hilosophy  is  to  plant  thick,  and  thin  annually. 

No  man  <;an  be  a  good  gardener,  without  the 
})0wer  of  foresight  and  forethought.  This  is  par- 
ticularly a  great  advantage  of  the  winter  season, 
that  W(!  are  induced  to  look  ahead  and  prepare 
for  spring,-  -manures,  stakes,  labels,  tools,  gravel, 
soils,  seeds,  trellises,  grafts,— no  one  need  be 
without  a  ]»lenty  to  do,  if  proper  judgment  has 
been  exercised  in  the  matter  before  hand. 

In  lh<'  Southern  States,  mon;  active  operations 
will  b(^  going  on.  preparing  for  spring  work. 

One  of  the  heaviest  expenses   is   usually   the 
care  of  a  large  lawn  ;  but  the  horse  lawn  mower, 
saves  a  great  amount  of  manual  labor.  It  should 
be  used  about  every  ten  days,  and  the  grass  suf- 
fered to  decay  where  it  falls,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Sargent.     Many   are  deterred  from  using  it  by 
fear  that  much   expense   has  to  be   endured   in 
making  a  large  lawn  jM-rfectly  smooth,  so  that 
the  machine   can    work.      ]5ut  it   n(H;d   not  be 
brok<m   up.     Fine  soil  haided   on   through   tlu; 
winter  or  early  sjjring,  and  spread  over  tlu^  sur- 
face so  as  to  fill   up  the    ineipialities,    and   then 
heavily   rolled   in   spring,   will   do   as  well.     A 
little  grass  seed  may  be  thrown  over  befon;  rolling; 
but  even  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  natural  grass 
will  soon  come  through.    Unless  the  surface  soil  is 
very  shallow, — so  much  so  as  to  dry  out  in  sum- 
mer time, — many  lawns  may  be  better  made  by 
this  simple  proctess  than  by  breaking  it   up.     As 
it  is,  the  tough  sod  has  crowded  out  the  aimual 
weeds  ;  but  when  we  break  up  old  ground,  the 
seeds  of  Ilagweed,  and  other  i^rnicious   plants, 
germinate  in  the  new  gnmnd,  and  give  no  end  of 
trouble  before  a  good   lawn   is  obtained.     Tlu; 
surface  soil  of  a  lawn,  however,  shcmld  be  deep, 
or  it  will  soon  dry  out  in  summer,  and  the  lawn 
lose  that  fresh   green,  which  is  the  most  desira- 
ble in  the  drycst  times. 

PLANT   HOUSES. 

We  recorded  recently,  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
AVard,  the  inventor  of  plant  growing  in  closely 
gli\zed  cascB.     He  found  that  plant    would  live 


a  long  time  in  these  cases,  in  perfect  health,  hut 
they  wou'd  not  grow.  Very  elaborate  explana- 
tions,  have  been  from  time  to  time  published  as 
to  the  reasons  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  the  simple  theory 
which  has  once  before  been  mentioned  in  the 
Editorial  columns  of  the  Monthly.  It  is  this  :— 
most  of  the  food  of  plants  comes  from  the  soil. 
It  is  taken  up  with  the  moisture,  through  the 
roots.  After  performing  the  ottice  of  conductor 
of  food,  the  waste  water  evaporates,  and  a  new- 
supply  follows,  and  new  food  with  it.  It  is  clear 
from  this,  if  there  be  no  evaporation,  there  can 
be  no  food  taken  in;  and,  though  the  plant  lives, 
it  cannot  grow.  Therefore  in  a  closely  glaz('cl 
case,  where  there  is  no  evaporation,  there 
can  be  no  growth.  When  the  G(ir<lenti'\^  Monlh- 
hj  first  gave  this  explanation,  it  was/>o<^>/<  }if)<)ICil 
by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  because  it  was 
not  found  in  learned  trt;atises  '-in  the  books.*' 
15ut  it  is  so  simple  a  thing,  that  this  explanation 
must  be  true,  that  we  wonder  any  one  should 
want  to  look  up  "an  authority,"  before  believing 

in  it. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  to  recognize;  this 

principle  in  winter  plant  growing.  Those  who 
make  their  houses  so  tight  that  heat  cannot  get 
out,  thereby  kec  ping  moisture  in,  and  stopj)in«,' 
evaporation,  cannot  make  winter  Howers  grow 
fast.  Years  ago  the  advice  in  winter  was  very 
common,  "put  open  the  ventibitors  every  fine 
day,  to  let  in  the  fresh  air;"  modern  gardeners, 
knowing  that  if  there  is  "air"  enough  for  a  man 
to  live,  there  is  air  enough  for  a  plant,  do  not 
give  near  the  "air"  they  used  to  do,  and  plants 
do  not  grow  so  well.  13ut  the  fjict  is,  it  was  let- 
ting out  the  }iioi,sturc,  which  the  opening  of  sashes 
efl'ccted,  ;ind  did  the  good,  which  is  lost  by  the 
modern  close  keeping  practices.  We  therefore 
say,  as  our  forefathers  said,  give  air  on  every  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  even  though  you  lose  a  lit- 
tle heiit  thereby. 

A  conservatory  requires  rather  a  higher  tem- 
peratuie  than  a  mere  greenhouse.  In  the  one, 
flowers  in  bloom  is  a  chief  object  ;  to  keep  tlu  in 
well  over  the  wint(>r  is  more  the  point  with  the 
latter. — Plants  will  not  grow  and  flower  under 
55°,  but  the  temi)erature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  above  00°.  In  very  cold  nights,  when  there 
is  a  strong  fire  heat,  the  temperature  may  be  low- 
er. Hanging  baskets,  which  are  now  so  generally 
employed  for  room,  cabinet,  and  conservatory 
decorations,  frequently  have  their  plants  injured 
by  getting  too  dry.     It  is  a  good  practice  to  give 


them  occasion.ally  a  dip  for  a  few  minutes  entire- 
ly under  water.  Ferns  and  lycopodiums,  also 
very  popular,  do  best  in  the  most  humid  part  of 
theliouse.  If  in  a  room  or  place  where  the  at- 
mosj)here  is  very  dry,  no  success  can  be  expect- 
ed unless  a  glass  case  be  kept  for  most  part  of 
the  time  over  them. 

^lildew  often  makes  its  appearance  at  this  sea- 
son in  plant  houses,  especially  on  young  and  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  roses  that  arc  kept^'growing 
for  their  winter  flowers.     Practical  men  are  not 
yet  agreed  on  the  causes  of  mildew,  but  on  one 
point  there  is  but  one  opinion,   namely,    that 
mildew  will  not  attack  a  perfectly  healthy  plant, 
as  certainly  as  it  will  an  unhealthy  one.  '  A  good 
way  to  treat  a  mildewed  plant,   will  therefore  be 
to  place  it  at  once  in  the  situation  wo  can  best 
command  for  a  combination  of  healthy  circum- 
stances.    The  plant  may  have   been    partially 
crowded  by  others  ;  set  it  by  itself,  where  it  can 
have  a  good  circulation  of  air  all  around  it.     It 
is  perhaps  near  the  door,  where  it  is  subjected  to 
frequent  and  sudden  changes ;  or  near  the  fire, 
where  it  was   rapidly  dry  and   moist  by  turns  ; 
or  in  partial  shade,  that  induced  defective  growth- 
all  this  should  be  remedied.     In  desperate  cases 
sulphur  water  proves  an  excellent  remedy.  Flour 
of  sulphur  is   mixed   with   water  and   syringed 
over  the  plants.     Dry  sulphur  jxippered  through 
a  sandbox,   would   do  as  well,   if  the  plant  ^s 
syringed  first— the  water  is  not  to   "dissolve" 
the  sulphur,  but  to  make  it  stick  to  the  leaves. 
When  sulphur  is  used  in  this  way  it  is  impor- 
tant to  success  that  the  house  be  kept  very  warm 
for  a  short  time,   as  it  is  the  sulphurous  fumes 
piven  off  that  does  the  work  of  death.     Of  course 
sulphur  must  not  be  suflTered  to  ignite,  or  the 


sulphurous  acid  becomes  sulphuric,  and  the 
plants  as  well  as  insects  suffer.  Ccmstant  clean- 
liness is  important  to  healthy  phmt  growth 
Air  should  be  freely  given  whenever  the  externa! 
air  and  that  of  the  plant  house  is  about  the 
same,  at  other  times  it  is  dangerous. 

A  few  nice  plants  will  always  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  a  mass   of  crowded  skeletons.     Such 
plants  as  pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  cinerarias 
&c.,   when   properly  treated,  make  such  plump 
and  happy  looking  objects,  that  the  owners  of 
such  would  not  exchange  them  for  a  houseful  of 
the  pictures  of  misery  so  often  exhibited.     The 
secret  is  to  keep  them  growing  as  nmch  as  pos- 
sib  e,   as  near  the  direct  light  as  possible  and 
as  bushily    as  possible.     As    the    pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  they  are  carefully  shifted  into 
pots  a  size  larger,   and   when  these  are   filled 
again  repotted  into  others,  until  a  few  weeks  be' 
foi-Q  their  time  of  flowering.     A  thoroughly  prac 
tical  hand  will  keep  them  in  very  small  pJts 
making  up  the  loss  of  nutriment  by  ai)pIications 
of  manure  water,   and  carefully   watcliin-  the 
signs  of  dryness  in  the  soil,  for  the  exact  nimnent 
when  to  apply;  but  our  remarks  are  not  intended 
for  the  educated  gardener,  but  for  those  to  whom 
a  little  knowledge  often  proves  a  .iangerous  thin- 
The  bushmess  of  a  specimen  is  made  by  pinchim*. 
off  the   strong  leading  shoots,  and  trainin-  the 
weaker  unstopixjd  ones  out  to  the  edge  of  the  pot^ 
This   used  to  be  accomplished   by  a  bundle  of 
stakes,  making  the  plant  look  as  uncomfortable 
as  an  old  time  drunkard  in    the  pillory-the 
modern  plan  is  to  fix  a  band  of  twisted  bast  mat- 
tmg  around  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  from  thin 
cad  light  invisible  strings  to  any  desired  part  of 
the  plant. 
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ORNAMENTAL   PLANTING  OF  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 

BY  MR.   ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

Jtead  before  Pa.  Horticultural  Society  Oct.  6th,  '(>8. 

Whilst  we  admit  the  value  of  variety  in  every- 
thing connected  with  human  wants— in  dress, 
'ood,  houses  and  amusements— we  seem  to  be 
nearly  indifferent  to  it  in-  our  public  grounds, 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country. 

The  sanitary  value  of   Parks  and   pleasure 


grounds,  is  widely  recognized,  and  many  advo- 
cate their  creation  as  places  of  amusement,  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  how  the  space  devoted  ro 
public  grounds  may  be  made  most  serviceahj.. 
for  the  pur[)oses  they  are  intended  to  subserve. 

Nothing  in  Nature  is  more  beautiful  than 
grass  and  trees;  and  even  when  the  grass  and 
trees  are  only  the  dusty  strip  by  a  public  road,  o- 
the  pollard  willows  of  a  meadow  dyke,  the  eye 
loves  to  linger  on  them. 
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Tho  citizen,  confined  for  six  days  to  the  office 
or  workshop,  on  his  hulf-lioliday  or  Sunday,  strolls 
■with  entire  c*)ntentnient  down  the  walks  of  a 
city  square,  under  trees  wliose  principal  merit 
is  the  shade  they  ^ive— looks  at  or  lies  on  the 
jrrass,  and  Ids  his  children  play  ahout,  is  quite 
satisli(!d  and  enjoys  what  he  sees,  ignorant  of, 
and  therefore  indiflerent  to  any  thing  hetter 
which  might  have  heen  created  out  of  the  same 
spot. 

When  we  see  that  every  city  square  and  vil- 
lage common  is  the  fac  simile  of  every  other, 
in  stiffju'ss  and  meagreness  of  detail  and  treat- 
ment, we  are  half  jxTSuaded  that  nothin::  diflfer- 
ent  would  answer,  or  else  it  would  be  created. 
'J'hough  th(!  same  trees  are  used  over  and  over 
again,  few  an;  critical,  because  they  do  not  know 
the  difference  in  trees,  or  what  will  grow  in  cities. 
Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  abound  in  this  country,  and  has  ever 
8tudi(!d  tlie  formation  of  natural  groups,  must 
have  admired  their  irregularity  and  variety  of 
form.  AVhy  then,  when  we  imitate  Nature,  or 
try  to  introduce  her  works  into  the  regions  in- 
habited by  men,  must  we  neglect  the  obvious 
lessons  Nature  gives  ?  A  difficulty  in  discuss- 
ing this  subject  arises  from  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  d(scrii)tive  name  for  the  plots  of  ground 
which  are  commonly  devoted  to  I'ublic  use. 

These  spaces  are  sometimes  many  hundred 
acres  in  extent ;  but  the  majority  are  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  for  want  of  a  pro[Hjr 
name  all  are  called  '*  Squares,"  whether  round 
or  oval,  or  quadrilateral;  or  "Parks,"  whether 
they  are  the  handful  of  land  that  fills  the  centre 
of  the  city  court,  village  green,  or  a  Central  Park. 
I  shall  not  consider  the  large  areas,  like  the 
Central,  or  Fairmount  Parks— such  spaces  de- 
mand strtmg  and  well  conceived  treatment,  and 
will  by  their  extent  of  surfjict;  and  the  chanicter 
of  their  surroundings,  comiieleven  the  most  un- 
learned and  indillereut  ix'rson  to  jdau  for  variety, 
and  iH-rhaps  grandeur. 

The  largest  areas  devoted  to  Public  uses  not 
esiK'cially  Parks,  are  our  Kural  Cemeteries, 
which  being  extensive  and  picturesquely  located, 
generally  serve  the  double  purpose  of  graveyard 
and  Park  to  the  conmiunities  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Necessity  requires  that  the  most  shall 
be  made  of  the  land;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
be  profitable  and  attractive,  the  owners  try  to 
suit  the  Public  Uiste,  by  such  management  of 
paths,  avenues,   and  the    plantation  of   trees, 

shrubs,  and  llowers,  as  will  give  varietv  and 
Interest.  ^ 
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The  idea  of  the  l{ural  Cemetery,  where  we  may 

sleep  under  the  grass,  flowers,  and  shady  trees, 

j  and  be  surrounded  by  pleasant  objects  which  may 

I  leave  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  minds  of 

j  our  bereaved  friends,  is  extremely  attractive. 

If  they  were  carefully  laid  out  and  well  planted 

I  and   managed,   it  would  be  easy  to  satisfy  the 

;  actual   necessities  of  the    community,   and   yet 

^  retain  all  the  quiet  and  repose  that  would  soothe 

I  and   please   the  bereavud  mind  ;  but  instead  of 

,  sijnplicity    and   rural   Ixiauty,    most  cemeteries 

become  in  time  places  where  the  pomp  and  show 

of  mourning  may  have  full  development,  and  the 

ostentations  of  pride  and  wealth  gild  the  grave 

itself. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  the  desire  to  surpass 
one's  neighbors'  has  vitiated  the  original  desire 
for  simule,  rural  graveyards;  where  b(;auty  of 
laodscai)e,  trees,  and  flowers  may  combine,  as 
nmch  as  possible,  to  remove  the  gloom  which 
nmst  ever  accomi)any  death. 

The  land  for  a  cemetery  is  generally  well  se- 
lected in  some  naturally  pretty  place,  where 
either  the  landscape  is  attractive,  the  surface 
picturesque,  or  well  shaded  by  trees.  Avenues 
and  paths,  if  they  follow  the  natural  line  of  grade, 
do  not  detract  from  the  simplicity  of  the  surface; 
but  if  carried  with  no  regjird  to  the  natural  indi- 
cations, wherever  ii  suits  the  fancy  of  the  owners, 
break  the  surface  badly,  and  it  often  requires  a 
great  deal  of  change  and  cost  to  produce  some- 
thing not  as  good  as  the  original. 

Badly  located  roads  and  paths  area  slight  evil, 
when  compared  to  the  usual  way  of  making  lots. 
Instead  of  leaving  each  lot  at  the  natural  grade, 
all  are.  brought  to  a  dead  level,  producing  the 
harshest  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  ground  ;  one 
lot  being  depressed  and  graded,  the  others  must 
harmonize,  and  the  whole  area  is  broken  into  a 
series  of  small,  awkward,  stifl*  terraces. 

When  graded,  the  lots  are  surrounded  by  a 
hedge,  an  iron  fence,  or  a  granite  curb  stone,— 
either  boundary  Ixang  costly  and  cumbersome; 
and  soon  the  whole  place  is  divided  in  to  a  series 
of  small  enclosures,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the 
rural  graveyard  has  departed,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  show  of  wliat  the  Gardener,  Iron  Master,  and 
Stone-  Cutter  cau  do  to  deface  nature.  Every 
vestige  of  simplicity  is  lost,  and  we  have  ugly 
forms  and  combinations,  which  men  consider  to 
be  suitable  for  a  burial  place  instead.  Better  be 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  laid  in  the  corner  of 
some  country  graveyard,  where  a  few  old  Elms 
may  wave,  and  Wild  Grass,  Asters,  and  Golden 
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Rod,  nod  over  our  dust;  than  be  smothered  in 
brick  and  marble  vaults  in  one  of  these  showv 
costly  cemeteries.  The  sadness  and  terror  of 
death  ought  to  banish  bad  taste  and  purse  pride 
from  the  graveyard,  rather  than  give  fresh  chance 
for  thoir  exhibition. 

Ifyo,,  wish  to  realise  the  true  beauty  and  pos- 
Mb, hty  of  a  1  uml  Cemetery,  select  a  suiUable 
.sp«  ,  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  or  beautiful 


-^^7 
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interior  quite  near  the  fence,  and  plant  both 
sides  With  the  same  kind  of  trees.  Then  to  ac 
commodate  the  lazy  and  shiftless,  make  one 'or 
more  paths  diagonally  across  the  grounds  as  cut- 
offs, which  Will  easily  and  quickly  connect  the 
opposite  sides.  The  cut-ofis  will  meet  in  the 
centre ;  where  strike  a  circle,  put  a  fountain,  a 

- .,„.  ..  „.,,uurui  i  T  '''"''  '  "'^''*  ''''  "^  ""''''  ^  ^^■'^^' 

surface,  or  for  its  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  or  view  m ?^  ^^^  '"^"'^  ^*  ^"  ^'^^'«^  P^^h«  ^«  l>«f«>i-^' ;  and 

Then  lay  it  out  naturally,  the  paths  and  avenues  i^""""^    ^'  "^^'"'^  ^"^^  ™"*^^'  ^^^  •'^»  ^^^ra  tree.     A 

going  where  the  line  of  ascenfis  easiest ;  make  'Tm7''^    ^''"''  ^'  ^*^'^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^he  a,x3x;  or,  if 

the  lots  at  the  natural  grade  of  the  surface- per-  ""^i^^  enterprising,  give  the  point  up  to  a 
mit  no  fences,  and  mark  proprietorship  by'  low  '  T"""^  f  «hrubs.     When  the  paths  are  made, 

»rner stones !n nr]  rkio«f#^i.^* ,   .    ^.    -^  the  walks  nrr.avpllf»ri   fv,«  .,«,,„ ,  ' 


.mt  no  fences,  and  mark  proprietorship  by  low 

comerstones;andplantthetreesa,„l8hrubsaccor. 
J.»g  osome  general  plan  for  producing  an  eflect. 

Ix^t  the  owners  of  the  lots  have  neither  power 


the  walks  gravelled,  the  grass  green;  place  stone 

or  wooden  seats  at  convenient  intervals,  and  set 

up  signs  saying,  "  Keep  offthe  grass."     Presto 

change  !  the  land  has  been  converted  from  a  waste 


nor  nght  to  meddle  with  the.standing  trees  or    f'^f    "A"'?,'  — 

s  ™b,  „,  to  plantany  thing  unless  it  be"  flowirs  '  '""*  *  ^"'"^ ' 

"ith  this  treatment  we  can  in   time  create  a  F^'""""""'"^"}' ''■'•''S'''"ity  "f  surface,  tho  En- 

Umeterv  which  will  „i„„  „...: .  ginecr-in-chief  will,  of  course,  have  filled  it  un 


/,      ^         .  .  -    •-  v.«u  xn   tiiuii  create  a 

Cemetery  which  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
every  tasteful  visitor. 


-7         — v.o^,  n.vvc   luica    It  up, 

and  graded  It  to  a  uniform  slot)e,  or  into  terraces; 
tor  If  the  natural  lines  were  left,  it  would  seem 


\iou  foil.    <•  ^u  f      'c  .X  '^"4^-,  wi  iuio  terraces; 

Jlen  talk  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  and  yet  ,  f""  f  *^^  "^^""^'-^^  '"^^^  ^^re  left,  it  would  seem 
J^lic  their  words  whenever  the  chance  offers   I  ^? ''''''^  "'^"^^^^' ^'^  ^'"^"t  ^^  appreciation  of  man's 

^0  Door   man    mn    tr^^t^ i_    .1  .     .         -  .  '      skill  nr  n/tu'ai. 


y  '^'    ^"^   «-iuiiice   oners. 

1-t  for  „s  family  in  any  fashionable  Cemetery: 
Tic  land, costing  at  first  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 

.l..lars''!;'r  In'T^r"''''  '""/'"'  '*''"'<'™'  ''"'«1'«<1  '  ^T^"  "^  """■"  -'"'"■  ""=>'  '"''  !"'"'>■   the  air  but 
met  osu '"'!    '7"'y /«f'  by  twenty,  by  the  |  *ey  "either  teach,  amuse,  orBtimulate the  iiind 

M  *r  orThe  S'"-^""    "^'''"''"'■^'  "'"  ''""         ""*'"''"'  ''""'■''"'  "'  '""  '*'"''   "*""'>•  •""  *« 
•»  itr  or  tne  Stone  Cutter  mntPQ  .f  ^^„,i..  x-...  '  countrv.    nnA   nr.,.«««,i   ;..   -.    ,.  .      *^   .. 

oceiipation 


skill  or  power. 

Such  places  as  I  have  described  are  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  may  be  suitable  for  the  so-called 
lungs  of  cities  -for  they  do  purify   the  air;  but 


i^imtuiaent  ot  the  Cemetery,  the  Iron  '^  P^'^««"  ignorant  of  the  varied  l)eauty  of  the 
the  Stone  Cutter  makes  it  ready  for  j  country,  and  confined  in  a  workshop  all  the 
I.  1  he  earnings  in  a  year  will  not  pay  ^^^^^^  "^ay  find  great  pleasure  in  the  commonest 
'le  or  the  dead,  and  the  poor  man  must  ^^^*^«'  «r  »n  shrubs  and  grass.  One  who  is  nor 
nthout  a  familv  hnriai  ,.u..    „_  ...       fectlu  fnn^iiio.  ,.,:.!,  „„,.:_.      y      wno  IS  per- 


ff.rH,n  1  /.  ,      "^        '^  j'^ar  will  not  pay 

tego  without  a  family  burial  place,  or  else 

«mTli.  1    f  i'""^  ."'   '""'""''    ''°"    P^^'-'-'P* 
tain      '  T"'''  '*<''''P«  "'«  »«gmaof  „c- 
tl  «mg  to  treat  his  dead  as  well  as  his  neighbors 

for  our  Ji''  T  '""y  "»'  '"'"  »"■•  'e««ons 

ouraeu  to  his  energies, 
•he"ui,iee't''l"i'  ''r'""^  further  on  this  part  of 

«"od  t   k      K  "  '"  ""=  """=  P""'  "f  '»'«' 

'^luth  itl  „'  ^T"^'  '^•■"-■»"=»'».   greens,   Ac, 

^ndtowt. "'"""^ ^  '""  """"'  grounds  of  cities 

%t  K/",'^"''""  «"<=»' parks  is  simple. 

"ound  Iti         '   '^"  '"'^  ■■*  •'••'"'  «^  "«" 

"'ter  al  of  ,'"'•  ""•'  "'''"'  ^^''^'^  the  path,  at 

■"  I inl on,   "■';"'^  "'  ""'•'y  '■'=«'•  El-ns,  Maples, 

'■■"'lens.     Carry  another  path  around  the 


'  " "  •""»  ^i.voa.     wue  wno  18  per- 

fectly familiar  with  all  kindis  of  natural  beauty, 
may  enjoy  the  grandeur,  grace  and  verdancy  of 
fine  si^ecimen  trees  ;  and  rows  of  the  same  kind 
of  trees  are  interesting  for  themselves  and  for  their 
symmetrical  arrangement.  But  why  should  the 
enjoyment  be  limited,  when  there  may  be  frequent 
I  and  pleasing  changes,  both  in  the  kinds  of  trees 
and  method  of  planting  ?  * 

But  to  return  to  the  Land  which  is  to  be  im- 
proved.    There  is  no  rejison,  in  th(!  nature  of 
things,  why  formality,  rectangularity,  re<'ular 
curves,  ovals,  or  ellipses  should  be  taken  as  the 
prevailing  lines  in  outline,  in  paths  or  plantation. 
It  IS  only  a  meagre  imagination  which  suggests 
them.     Public  grounds  are  supposed  to  b^  the 
resort  of  those  who  have  some  leisure  at  their 
disposal,  and  who  go  there  to  saunter  or  while 
away  their  time  in  pleasant  scenes.     For  such 
visitors,  a  winding  path,  which  increases  the  ac- 
tual length  of  the  walk,  whose  bends  open  out  on 
pleasant  views,— across  lawns  into  glades  in  a 
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wood;  towards  a  fountain,  or  a  handsome  archi- '  even  the  summer  landscape  may  be  K^oatly  di- 
t('<.'tural  far-adc  is  i)referable.  j  versified  by  grouping  them  ;  whilst  their  changin^' 

IJends  and  eurves  of  the  path  may  be  planted  foliage  in  Autumn, gives  the  planter  as  ample  op- 
with  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs;  in  whi(;h,  rising  i  portunities  for  compositions  and  good  cflects,  as 
inregular,  symmetrical  order,  or  with  picturesfjue  '  the  painter  has  with  the  colors  he  lays  on  his 
irregularity,  each  tree  and  shrub  will  lend  to  or  j  pallet. 

take  sonu!  beauty  from  Its  neighbor.  In  such  a  There  are  many  persons  who  understand  the 
walk,  every  step  is  surrounded  with  fresh  inter-  power  and  value  of  different  trees,  and  use  a  va- 
est  ;  and,  however  familiar  the  view,  it  never  Ix-  noty  of  them  in  planting  ;  but  most  of  them  stop 
comes  wearisome.  ^^'^^^^  ^^'^  trees,  and  never  know,  or  care  to  learn, 

A  straight  path  is  more  direct,  may  Ik*  w<^li  j  bow  nujch  can  be  done  with  shrubs— which,  be- 
kept,  and  be  bordered  with  rows  of  beautiful ,  «ides  their  foliage;,  blossom  in  different  parts  of 
trees,  but  its  interest  is  always  the  sanu!— the ',  the  season.  Shrubs  have  more  social  beauty  and 
])erspectiv(!  may  be  attractive,  the  trees  noble,but '  interest  than  trees,  which,  high  and  distant,  seem 
each  stc])  treads,  as  it  were,  on  its  pnnlecessor,  !  to  protect  humanity  ;  whilst  the  shrubs  nestle  in 
and  the  mind  finds  no  stimulus  in  the  variety  of  the  corners,  and  meet  us  on  our  own  level,  with 
the  scene.  The  imi)atit!nt  passenger,  who  wishes  their  extended  branches  laden  with  flowers.  We 
to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  grounds  to  th(M)ther,  may  prune  and  train  a  shrub,  gather  its  blos- 
will  comi.lain  that  his  road  is  lengthene'd,  and  |  «oms,  and,  as  it  were,  make  it  a  pet,  and  so 
will  be;  impatient  with  anything  which  seems  pur- ,  never  lose  our  interest  in  it. 
posely  to  detain  his  fi'et.  \      The  diflerent  sizes  give  the  planter  many  ad - 

Let  him  complain.  The  place  is  not  made  for  vantages  in  grouping.  He  may  have  twenty 
a  thoroughfare,  or  a  convenience  for  the;  market- '  where  one  tree  would  stand,  and  of  this  group  of 
man  and  errand  bo}'.  It  is  something  to  be;  en- '  twenty  some  will  always  be  in  bloom  ;  and  when 
joyed,  and  where  both  b'-dy  and  mind  may  be  the  flowering  season  is  past,  their  leaves  or  their 
refreshed.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  true  and  berries  will  replace  the  flowers.  ^Many  small 
lM?st  interests  and  uses  of  such  a  place  should  be  !  plots  of  public  grounds  which  give  room  for  but 


.sacrifi(H'd  and  abased  to  mere  convenience  V 

The  next  mistake  which  follows  bad  layinirout, 
is  meagreness  of  material  and  want  of  variety  in 


few  trees,  when  the  trees  are  planted,  soon  Ih;- 
come  over-shadowed,  damp  and  grasslcss,  which 
if  decorated  with  shrubs,  would  Ixi  warm,  of.en, 


planting.  Three-fourths  of  the  trees  in  our  pub- 1  dry  and  green,  and  would  gladden  the  eye  every 
lie  grounds  are  Kims,  Maples,  Lindens,  Horse!  time  they  were  approached. 
Chestnuts,  Norway  Spruces,  lialsam  Firs,  and  I  What  if  there  is  no  shade  at  noonday  !  Noon- 
Tines.  These  all  have  merits,  but  are  a  small  |  day  is  rarely  the  time  any  one  selects  for  a  stroll 
])ortion  of  the  supply  which  Nature  affords.  — the  early  morning  and  the  evening  would  fnul 
There  are  not  less  than  onc^  liundred  and  fifty  j  the  alleys  shaded  and  fragrant,  and  the  slantin;^ 
Deciduous,    and    thirty   varieties   of    Evergreen  '  rays  of  the  early  and  late  sun  would  help  the  gen- 


trees,  without  n  ferring  to  shrubs,  which  are  ef- 
fective singly  or  in  groups. 


cral  effect.     In  treating  all  small  areas,  it  would 
be  well  to  throw  aside  most  of  the  trees,  and  rely 


When  trees  are  planted  in  rows,  variety  is  sac- !  mainly  on  shrubs  for  variety  and  interest.  From 
rificed  to  uniformity  ;  iM'cause  fewer  tnu's,  and  of  shrubs,  we  are  led  by  easy  gradation  to  flowers, 
course  fewer  kinds  can  be  used,  where  each  one  whose  absence  is  a  disgrace  to  the  general  trcat- 
nuist  be  the  same  number  of  feet  from  a  fence,  or  |  ment  of  public  grounds. 


a  path,  or  another  tree,  than  when  they  are  com- ; 
bincd  together,  and  jdantod  at  close  or  irregular 
intervals,   trusting  to  contrasts  in  outline  and 
color  for'good  Reflects. 

We  have  but  to  summon  before  our  minds 
the  diflerent  shap('g  of  the  Elm,  Maple,  Oak  and 
Birch,  Locust  and  Acacia,  iii  Deciduous  trees — 
the  Pines,  Hemlocks  and  Spruces  amongst  Ever- 
greens, to  sec  how  readily  contrasts  and  harmo- 
nies of  shaiie  may  l)e  produced. 

Trees  differ  so  much  in  color  of  leaves,  that 


If  the  variety  and  pleasure  which  trees  and 
shrubs  can  give  were  noted  by  the  number  It*, 
we  might  call  flowers  100  ;  for,  as  the  number  of 
available  shrubs  exceeds  the  number  of  trees,  so 
flowers  are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  both. 
There  are  not  less  than  a  thousand  diflerent  flow- 
ers, or  kinds  of  flowers,  each  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  detain  the  eye,which  might  be  gathered  in 
great  or  small  numbers,  singly  or  in  masses,  n» 
public  grounds. 

Beginning  with  the  bulbs,  which  may  be  fol- 


lowed or  accompanied  by  the  native  wild  flowers 
—which  readily  accustom  themselves  to  the  gar- 
don,  and  fill  the  gap  between  bulbs  and  garden 
tiowers— the  spring  would  be  fragrant  and  gay. 
The  Perennials  would  blossom  before  the  wild 
tiowers  and  bulbs  had  passed,  and  continue  the 
intorcst  until  the  myriad  of  Annuals  and  the  bed- 
dinnf  plants  of  the  greenhouse  should  come  with 
their  richness  of  color,  grace  of  form,  and  abun- 
dant fragrance,  to  swell  the  glories  of  the 
season. 

I  might  dwell  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
jeet,  and  recall  the  names  which  are  familiar  to 
many  as  household  words— names  whose  mere 
mention  in  the  depths  of  winter  warms  the  heart, 
and  instantly  summ(ms  memories  of  spring,  when 
the  young  grass  was  of  the  most  tender  green, 
and  the  foliage  many  tinted— which  would  recall 
thejL,dories  of  June,  when  to  lie  on  the  grass,  in- 
iiale  the  fragrance  cf  the  Roses,  and  watch  the 
white,  fleecy  clouds  sailing  in  the  tender  blue  of 
the  sky,  whilst  the  brei'zes  gently  rustle  amongst 
the  trees,  is  a  perfect  joy.  But  to  enumerate 
would  be  tedious,  and  might,  in  spite  of  the  as- 
soeiation,  give  this  Essay  the  character  of  a  cat- 
alo^'ue. 

Or  I  might  describe  the  flower  beds  cut  in  the 
grass,  or  bordered  with  varied  edgings,  which 
stretch  over  acres  of  English  public  grounds— 
where  the  richest  effects  of  color  are  produced 
!•}'  massing  hundreds  of  like  plants  together. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  l>eauty  which  may  be 
proiluced  by  bedding,  or  plunging  greenhouse 
I'liuits  in  masses;  securing  rich  contrasts  of  color 
•'}■  u^ing  with  the  flowers,  the  variegated  and 
eolored  leaved  plants  ;  but  we,  as  a  people,  are 
Ignorant  of  them  all.  Some  enterprising  private 
persons  make  efforts  which  are  creditable,  but 
nothing  is  done  in  America  with  flowers,  which 
'.•^n  rival  the  common  practice  of  English  public 
i'nd  private  grounds. 

When  we  think  what  may  be  done  with  flow- 
ers-how they  will  combine  with  grass  and  blend 
^vlth  the  shrubs,  wc  ought  to  be  indignant  that 
the  poor  and  ignorant  public  should  be  denied  the 
enjoyment  they  would  furnish.  Flowers  api>eal 
more  (piiekly'to  the  better  part  of  men\s  minds 
than  anything  else  Nature  offers.  Go  with  a 
hunch  of  common  flowers  through  the  lower 
wards  of  this  City,  and  a  hundred  eyes  will  eager- 
'y  watch  the  beauty  you  carry  in  your  hands ; 
and  if  you  stop,  men,  women  and  children  will 
surround  you  to  look  at  it. 
If  flowers  can  so  pierce  the  crust  of  ignorance, 


poverty  and  vice,  are  they  not  desirable  agents 
for  hunmnizing  the  populace  ?  If  wc  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  influence  flowers  may  exert  over  the 
mind,  we  ought,  at  hvast,  to  try  and  make  our 
work  compare  ftivorably  with  the  spontaneous 
bounties  of  nature. 

When  we  turn  from  the  garden,  where  we  may 
collect  what  we  like  together  in  a  small  space,  to 
the  woods,  fields  and  hedge  rows,  wiiat  a  lesson 
we  may  learn.  Beginning  with  Ilepaticas  and 
Violets,  in  the  spring,  the  meadows  and  road- 
side are  enameled  with  flowers  of  splendid  color 
and  delicate  fragrance,  the  number  increasing  as 
the  season  advances,  until,  in  Autumn,  the  whole 
landscape  is  golden,  purple  and  whit(^,  with  As- 
ter, Golden  Rod  and  Eupatorium  ;  and  in  some 
secret  nooks,  blue  with  Gentians. 

What  if  the  Dandelions,  Buttercup  and  Thistle 
are  weeds,  in  man's  estimation?  they  are  not  in 
Nature's.     The  flowers  which  gild  the  landscape 
are  flowews,  not  weeds,  to  Nature  ;    and  count, 
each  one,   for  as  much  as   the  Gladiolus,  the 
j  Pansy,  the  Heliotrope  or  the  Tuberose. 
I      Let  us  ponder  these  facts,  and  reform  our  treat- 
,  ment  of  the  litth;  openings  we  make  in  the  midst 
I  of  the  haunts  of  men.     Replace  the  trees  which 
I  only  shade  the  surface,  and   thus   prevent   the 
j  growth  of  flowers,  by  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  by 
I  their  aid  give  an  interest  which  can  never  pall, — 
I  which  will  offer  new  attractions  every  hour  of 
I  every  day  in  the  suinmer,  and  even  when  winter 
j  comes,  will  still  be  beautiful,  with  the  leaves  of 
I  the  Evergreens,  and  the  berries  of  the  Rose  Haw- 
thorn,  Alder,  the  Spindle  Tree,  and  the  Holly, 
which  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  flowers  to  deco- 
rate the  landscape. 

A  great  objection  to  planting  flowers  in  public 
places  is,  that  they  will  be  stolen.  This  is  no  real 
objection  ;  they  would  not  be  stolen  if  they  had 
no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  thief;  and  that  they 
have,is  in  favor  of  cultivating  them  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  offered  If  they  are  not 
safe  without  watching,  watch  them ;  but 
do  not  let  their  beauty  be  the  actual  rea- 
son for  denying  the  gloomy  streets  and  courts 
of  cities  and  towns  the  interest  they  so  much 
need. 

To  be  truly  successful  in  using  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  planter  must  study  the  subject 
with  enthusiasm  in  his  heart,  and  use  his  mate- 
rials with  skill.  Earth,  grass,  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  laboring  men, — crude  and  rough 
though  they  may  be  in  detail, — when  well  man- 
aged, will  produce  as  beautiful  results,  and  be 
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more  satisfying  to  the  community,  tlmn  the 
most  costly  and  rare  pictures,  painted  by  the 
best  masters. 

Jlitlicrto,  in  America,  tlie  best  floral  and  land- 
scap(!  j;ardeninj,'  effects  have  been  the  projx'rty 
and  work  of  private  persons,  who  admit  or  ex- 
clude tlu'  j)ublic  at  will.  This  is  wronjr ;  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  do  more  in  these  directions,  etc.,than 
individuals. 

It  is  true  tliat,  in  America,  every  man  may 
have  a  little  place  of  his  own  ;  but,  as  a  country, 
we  are  very  far  b(;hind  England  in  our  garden- 
ing. To  mak(!  gardens  and  pleasun;  grounds 
requires  a  surplus  of  income.  In  England  the 
n«(rumulation  of  wealth  and  great  estates  in  fam- 
ilies, enables  men  to  build  and  maintain  green- 
houses and  gardens,  and  continue  to  add  yearly 

to  th(;  beauty  of  their  grounds,  and  develope  new 
plants. 

In  many  gardens,  square  rods  of  the  same  flow- 
ers are  used  for  their  color,  to  produce  particular 
effe«;ts--as  the  (iolden  or  Silver-leaved  (Jeranlum, 
or  the  colored  foliaged  plants,  all  of  which  have 
to  U,  wintered  under  glass  to  live,  but  whi<-h, 
when  i.lanted  in  open  ground  during  summer,are 
wonderfully  e/Iective.  Such  planlingcan  bo  done 
only  by  tliosc;  whose  wealth  is  so  secured,  that 
the  owner  knows  what  h(«  does  will  be  i>erma- 
nent.  Vvvf  men  in  America  are  rich  enough  to 
indulge  such  fancies  if  they  have  tlie  interest. 
Wealth  easily  acquired  is  fugitive.  The  wealthy 
man  (.f  this  generati.m  may  be  the  paup<r  of  the 
next.  The  public  is  the  only  permanent  aristo- 
crat ;  and  the  public,  if  conscious  of  its  imp<»r- 
tance  and  wants,  may  equal  anything  that  Eun.pe 
can  afford. 

I'assmg  from  what  the  public  can  and  ought  to 
have  in  the  sununer,  when  the  sun  and  earth 
coml)in(;  with  the  wind  and  rain  to  give  beanty, 
is  there  nothing  wliich  may  nil  the  void  caused 
in  th(^  floral  landscape'  by  the  frost  and  snow  ? 

The  rarity  of  flowers  in  winter  adds  to  their 
value.  Wer(!  there  l>ut  f)ne  Dandelion  or  (^lartz 
Crystal  in  the  world,  it  would  Iw  priceless,— and 
just  as  anything  we  want  or  love  grows  rare,  we 
api)reciate  it  more.  All  summer  we  have  revelled 
in  our  gardens -have  watched  th(^  dew  glistening 
on  the  Hosebud  or  the  Pansy,  in  the  morning^, 
have  imbilH'd  the  fragrance  of  the  Heliotrope,  at 
noon  ;  liave  been  delighted  with  the  cr)lor  of  the 
Tropa'olum,  Balsam  and  Aster,  Gladiolus  and 
Verbena  ;  but  when  the  chill  winds  of  Autumn 
gra<lually  cool  the  air,  and  silently  check  the 
progress  of  vegetation-whcn  some  unexix3cted 


frost  nips  the  tender  flowers,  our  love  gushes  out 
anew. 

The  Heliotrope  never  was  so  fragrant,  the 
Coleus  never  so  rich  in  color,  the  'Iropa^olum 
n(!ver  so  brilliant,  as  when  their  days  are  actually 
numlxjred.  Then  we  eagerly  hasten  to  pot  a  few 
favorites,  hoping,  by  a  starveling  life,  to  i>erpet- 
uatc  their  power  to  another  year,  even  if  they 
I  give  us  only  leaves  to  look  at  during  the  long  win- 
ter months. 

To  forestall  the  dangers  of  cold  and  prolong 
the  pleasures  of  summer,  green  and  hothouses 
ought  to  b(^  built  by  every  city,  located  in  some 
of  their  public  places,  to  Ix;  winter  gardens,  to 
which  the  public  might  go  in  cold  weather.  A 
well  kept  greenhouse  would  have  a  great  human- 
izing influence  on  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Xo 
one  can  calculate  how  powerful  the  effects  of 
such  a  place  would  be,  unless  he  recalls  the  de- 
light he  felt  in  going  from  the  frozen  ground, 
snow  or  slush,  on  a  bitter  winter  day,  into  a  warm 
building  full  of  flowers  and  foliage;  vines clingin<r 
to  the  rafters,  spotted  with  blossoms,— the  air  rich 
with  that  fragrance  and  dampness  that  fills  one 
with  pleasure,  and  recall  the  woods  and  gardens 
of  summer. 

The  collection  of  plants  in  such  houses  may  be 
meagre  in  variety  or  rarity,— be  all  Hoses,  Gera- 
niums, Salvias,  Verbenas,  or  a  bed  of  Violets ; 
no  matter  how  few  the  kinds,  the  contrast  is  suf- 
ficient to  delight  the  mind  and  eye,  and  fill  a  vis- 
itor with  enthusiasm.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  dead 
to  beauty,  so  wrapped  in  business  or  selfish  pur- 
suits, as  to  be  insensible  to  the  pleasure  a  well- 
filled  greenhouse  gives;  and  certainly  the  million 
would  eagerly  go  to  such  a  place,  and  get  lasting 
lK»nefit  from  its  influence  and  teachings. 

Such  houses,  at  present,  are  the  property  of  the 
rich,  (who  least  of  all  need  them)  who  may  sur- 
round themselves  with  books,  statues,  paintings, 
and  beauty  of  all  kinds,  to  fill  the  void  the  loss  of 
summer  must  make.  The  rich  need  greenhouses 
and  flowers  far  less  than  the  poor.  AVe  ought  to 
think  of  this,  and  the  public  should  provide  for 
its  needy  children  the  pleasure  and  education 
they  can  never  give  themselves. 

The  least  progressive  and  conservative  will  ob- 
ject, that  such  collections  will  cost  too  much,  and 
be  a  great  trouble,  and  require  experienced  men 
and  wise  committees  to  manajiethem.  The  cost, 
the  price,  the  labor,  the  trouble,  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, compared  to  the  probabU;  and  possible 
resultant  good  ;  and  when  we  make  parks  and 
squares,  we  ought  to  think  of  this  side  of  the 


subject,  and  see  to  it  that  we  reserve  means  and 
energy  enough  for  winter  as  well  as  suminer.  Such 
houses  could  be  made  nearly  self-supporting,  and 
the  demand  would  create  the  supply  of  capacity 
to  manage  and  carry  them  on. 

I  havi!  briefly  hinted  at  thjse  po.ssibilities  in 
connection  with  the  subject  I  have  taken  for  this 
Essay,  hoi)ing  that  the  ideas  may  find  some  soil 
in  which  they  will  lodge  and  grow,  until  at  last, 
they  will  produce  fruit. 

There  are  many  persons,  every  year,  who  be- 
queath money  to  found  hospitals,  libraries, 
churches,  and  the  like  ;  Missionaries  are  equip- 
ped, and  s(mt  out  to  reclaim  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  of  foreign  lands.  Why  is  it  that  no  one 
has  ever  seen  the  good  which  might  be  done  to  a 
-rowing  city,  by  having,  in  its  midst,  some  win- 
tor  ^'arden,  where  plants  of  the  Temperate  and 
Tropic  Zones  could  grow  side  by  side,  and  be 
oiH'u  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people?  All  the  ob- 
jection which  can  be  made  to  such  a  project 
could  easily  be  removed,  and  nothing  is  wanted 
to  ensure  success  but  the  money,  and  the  will  to 
desi;,'n  and  execute. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  deal  generally  with  this 
Hibject,  but  the  limits  of  a  single  Essay  give  no 
i'lacc  for  minute  directions  or  elaborate  argu- 
"itnt.  I  most  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that^s 
our  country  progresses,  the  Square,  Crescent, 
\  illage  Green,  Rural  Cemetery  and  Public  Park 
will  be  treated  by  men  thoughtfully  and  with  an 
imderstanding  of  the  resources  of  Nature,  and 
the  effects  which  may  be  produced  if  we  will  freely 

and  wisely  use  that  which  Nature  gives  libe- 
rally. '^ 

To  plan  and  execute  public  improvements  well 
's  DO  chance  work,  and  cannot  be  stumbled  into 
nor  can  the  power  be  taken  up  as  one  would  put 
^>n  a  ;,dove.    Although  Nature  is  simple  in  her 
"ttects  and  treatment,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
0  mutate  her.     Her  accidents  produce  most  pic- 
"resquo  and  beautiful  results, which,  reproduced 
'l\  men,  would  be  hideous  deformities. 
We  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  common  and 
''np »!  things  we  see  about  us  in  the  landscape 
^  'Hch  are  the  effects  of  chance,  and  believe  that 
•»}  one  who  can  dig  and  plant,  or  survey,  can 
wh  I  "■'•''^'  *^'  beautiful.    This  is  a  fallacy, 
n  ch  mos    surely  brings  the  designer  and  his 
jr^  to  sorrow.     The  digging,  planting  and  sur- 

haml     Tr  ^"^  ^"''^''  "'^^^•''^  ''^"^  «tone,  in  the 

bioTf      !      --^^^'hitect ;    the  chisel  and  marble 

and  ;  sculptor  ;  the  paint,  pallet,  brushes 

canvass  of  the  painter.  Behind  the  tools  and 


materials  lies  the  artist's  mind,  which  sees,  in  the 
bricks,  stone  and  sand,  as  they  lie  on  the  ground, 
the  edifice  :  who  knows  that  the  statue  is  in  the 
,  marble  block,  and  only  needs  to  be  removed  from 
I  its  overlaying  matter  to  be  appreciated— who  en- 
joys the  picture  on  the  bare  canvass  even  before 
the  ground  color  has  been  laid  on. 

In  a  city  like  this,  covering  many  square  miles, 
there  are  opportunities  for  the  wise  ex^Hjnditure 
of  money  in  producing  local  natural  beauty. 
How  many  of  them  will  be  improved,  time  will 
show.  But  my  faith  is  strong  that  men  will  learu 
(in  this  art  as  in  all  others,)  by  the  mistakes  they 
make.  And  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
public  grounds  will  be  a  real  beauty  and  orna- 
ment to  our  cities,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
development  to  the  people. 


*»m— 


PROPAGATING  THE    EARLY    ROSE 
POTATO,  AND  PROTECTION. 

BY   W.    C.    STRONG,    BRIGHTON   MASS. 

On  the  1st  of  April  I  started  6  lbs.  of  this  pota- 
to, received  from  B.  K.  Bliss,  dividing  the  seed 
in  to  single  eyes,  and  treating  them  as  we  do 
Dahlias,  in  a  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
were  sufficiently  grown,  say  four  inches  long, 
cuttings  of  the  tops  were  taken  and  placed  in  a 
propagating  bed,  as  we  treat  Verbenas.  In  a 
week  these  were  ready  to  be  potted.  From  these 
potted  plants,  cuttings  were  again  taken,  this 
process  going  on  in  geometrical  progression  un- 
til the  middle  of  August,  when  I  had  over  four 
acres  planted.  These  cuttings  did  admirably 
well,  producing  tubers  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time. 

By  a  careful  test,  I  found  that  cuttings  taken 
July  25th,  and  turned  from  pots  into  the  open 
field  August  5th,  yielded  September  IGth  at  the 
rate  of  IGO  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  large  and  as 
fine  tubers  as  the  "pictures"  in  your  Monthly.  Of 
course  the  later  cuttings  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce small  tubers,  and  indeed  we  did  not  expect 
full  results  from  any,  since  the  tops  were  so  se- 
verely and  constantly  cut.    Yet  the  yield  was 
most  satisfactory.  For  the  interest  of  this  exixjri- 
ment,  I  regret  to  add,  that  when  the  crop  was  in 
full  and  tender  growth,  a  prolonged  and  exces- 
sive wet  season  set  in,  and  the  Early  Rose  suffer- 
ed from  rot  in  common  with  all  other  varieties. 
The   season  has  proved  worse  for  this  disease 
than  any  other  which  we  have  had  for  many 
years.     My  crop  was  in  just  the  stage  to  fall  an 
easy  prey.  '  I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  this  part 
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of  the  subject.  But  yet,  when  I  afflnn  that  T  have 
Ha  veil  over  HO  bushels  of  sound  potatoes,  Gjrown  in 
a  8in<,'le  season,  froiri  six  pounds  of  seed,  I  may 
Btili  be  allowed  to  ask,  who  can  boat  it? 

Noticini,'  your  excellent  recommendation  to 
cover  tender  trees  and  shrubs  entirely  with  earth 
—  in  other  words  to  bury  them  during'  winter- 
will  you  allow  me  to  caution  your  readers  in  re- 
spect to  some  exceptions?  Trees  with  firm  wood 
and  bark,  will  !)ear  this  treatment  in  almost  any 
soil.  iJut  the  Peach  will  suffer  in  any  but  a  dry 
and  saiidy  soil.  So  also  with  the  Althea,  ten- 
der Hoses,  and  the  shrubs  bavin;,'  a  similar  char- 
acter of  wood.  In  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  almost 
anythinjr  may  Iw  ])uried.  If  this  (cannot  be  had, 
a  covering'  of  .sluitters  which  will  turn  off  all  the 
watei,  will  render  tlie  method  equally  safe.  No 
other  method  is  so  jKirfect  and  so  cheap. 


PUOTIXTIOX  OF  CABHACJE  PLANTS  IN 
WINTER,  &C. 

I»Y  I'KTKR  HKXDEKSOX,  S.    IlEUOEN,  N.  .7. 

In  your  reply  to  a  correspondi-nt  in  the  No- 
vemlKT  number,  who  makes  inquiry  about  keep- 
ing cabbaf^e  j)lants  in  winter,  you  say  that  you 
think  they  will  keep  better  under  boards,  than 
under  ijjlass,  i)rovided  that  they  are  aired  occa- 
sionally, and  that  such  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
Philadelphia  market  «;ardeners.  All  our  exi)eri- 
cnce  h<'re  forces  to  an  oi)posite  ])elief;  for  in  every 
case  tliat  I  liave  ever  seen  where  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  protect  tliem  with  boards  or 
shutters,  it  lias  entirely  failed.  It  may  be  tha' 
there  may  be  something  in  your  milder  climate 
that  favors  that  practice;  but  here,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  they  certainly  can- 
not be  kept  over  winter  with  safety,  in  any  other 
way  except  un«h'r  sashes. 

I  well  remember  my  first  winter  in  market 
gardening,  reasoning  that  as  a  board  would  keep 
out  more  frost  thati  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  tlirn 
accepting  the  current  dogma,  that  it  was  "the 
thawing  and  freezing  that  injured  plants,"  I 
covered  half  of  my  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants 
with  shutters,  and  the  other  half  with  sashes. 
Every  possi])lc  attention  was  given  to  air  them 
when  opportunity  offered;  yet  wiih  all  care  as 
spring  opened,  we  found  that  all,  both  of  Cab- 
bage and  Lettuce  that  had  hicn  covered  by  the 
boards  were  dead  or  nearly  so,  while  those 
that  had  been  covered  by  the  sashes  had  passed 
through  unscathed. 

This  was  the  first  evidence  that  I  had  in  prac- 
tice that  led  mc  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 


thawing  and  freezing  that  killed  plants  so  mucli 
as  ^n  uninterrupted  frerziwi.  In  the  case  of  such 
vegetable  plants  under  glass  and  under  boards 
our  theory  and  practice  is  this: — In  a  contliui- 
ance  of  severe  weather,  when  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  may  mark  but  a  few  degrees  above 
zero,  in  the  day  timc^  we  frequently  have  at  such 
times  bright  sunshine,  our  pra<rtice  tluMi  is  to 
leave  the  sashes  on  the  frames,  unventilated,  so 
that  the  sun's  rays  striking  the  glass  will  gener- 
ate heat  sufTicient  in  the  frame  to  thaw  out  the 
frost  of  the  night  before — night  again  C(mies  on 
with  a  zero  temperature,  next  morning  shows 
the  same  results — the  soil  is  frozen  down  to  th(- 
roots  of  the  plants,  the  thawing  by  the  sun  is 
again  done,  and  so,  often  continued  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  And  during  the  entire  winter  they 
are  thus  frozen  and  thawed  out  at  least  twenty 
times— yet  although  there  may  be  twenty  thou- 
sand sashes  used  by  the  market  gardeners 
around  New  York,  in  which  are  grown  many 
millions  of  plants,  yet  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  not  one  per  cent  of  all  that  is  planted  is  lost 
by  this  practice.  AVhile  with  us  I  do  not  believe 
if  boaid  shutters  were  used,  that  20i)erccnt  would 
be  saved. 
The  belief  that  it  is  the  alternate  thawing  and 

freezing  that  injures  plants,  is  no  doubt  taken 
from  the  fact  of  plants  being  thrown  out  of  wet 
soils,  ex]X)sinff  the  roots^  and  thus  being  injured  by 
the  alternate  action  of  thawing  and  freezing. 
But  this  is  but  an  accidental  condition,  the  injury 
in  this  case  being  directly  to  the  root.  There 
are  other  exceptional  cases;  such  as  where  a 
continuance  of  a  warm  spell  has  been  so  long  as 
to  }<tnrt  the  sap,  which,  succeeded  by  a  severe  frost, 
with  the  plants  in  this  condition  would  likely  Ix- 
fatal.  I  once  had  a  valuable  colle(;tion  of 
Monthly  Roses,  growing  in  a  very  warm  and 
sheltered  spot,  that  had  stood  uninjured  three 
winters,  but  during  the  fourth  a  long  continued 
warm  spell  in  February  started  the  buds— ^/ic 
sap  wfis  in  motion,  when  a  frost  occurred,  brin,!:- 
ing  the  thermometer  down  to  three  above  zero, 
which  killed  every  plant  down  to  the  roots.  Just 
so  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  cabbage  plants  under 
glass.  If  the  thawing  out  process  was  long  enough 
continued  to  start  the  plant  into  growth,  tho 
next  severe  frost  would  kill  it  as  certain  as  it  would 
a  Geranium,  but  this  we  will  watch,  for  if  when 
once  thawed  out  the  weather  is  mild,  the  sashes 
are  stripped  entiiely  off  to  prevent  growth. 

Our  belief  then  is  this,  that  a  continued  severe 
freezing  without  interruption   distends  the  sap 


vessels  to  bursting,  and  death  or  injury  ensues. 
Hence  our  practice  is,  with  all  half  hardy  plants, 
l)e  they  Cabbage  plants.  Hoses,  or  anything  else 
that  have  become  frozen  over  night,  to  submit 
the  i;lass  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
quickly  as  we  can  (by  increasing  if  covered)  the 
following  morning. 

The  past  winter  has  given  us,  I  think,  many 
serious  proofs  that  an  uninterrupted  low  teni- 
j)erature  is  more  disastrous  to  plants  than  one 
more  variable.  During  January  of  1867  the  regis- 
ter of  the  thermometer  taken  here  at  6  A.  M. 
averaged  18,  ranging  from  zero  to  34,  in  the  31 
(lays ;  in  February  the  average  was  3  degrees 
lower,  ranging  from  4  below  zero  to  28.  Is  it 
tlic  result  of  this  continued  freezing,  that  our 
Evergreens,  that  had  stood  uninjured  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  were  killed  by  thousands?  If  not, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  them  passing  through 
unharmed  the  winter  of  18C5,  when  on  several 
occasions  the  thermometer  marked  10  degrees 
lower,  but  for  short  intervals  only,  being  followed 
by  mild  spells,  or  in  other  words  thawing  and 
freezing  winter?  The  winters  of  Great  Britain 
are  of  this  character,  but  much  milder  of  course 
thau  ours,  many  things  proving  hardy  there 
that  would  not  stand  through  December  with  us. 
Hut  in  the  winters  of  1838  and  '54,  when  Jack 
Frost  held  unbroken  sway,  as  he  did  in  our  past 
winter,  even  the  native  furze  and  broom  of 
their  highways,  was  in  many  cases  killed,  to- 
gether with  many  other  things  that  in  ordinary 
years  had  been  classed  as  hardy. 


«•■»» 


REMARKS   ON  "THE   LESSON   OF  THE 

YEAR." 

BY   A.    FENDLER. 

From  some  of  the  editorials  of  the  Oardener^s 
Monllilij,  I  see  that  a  lively  discussion  is  going  on 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  plants  gen- 
erally, and  trees  in  particular,  have  been  killed 
•luring  the  past  winter. 

No  serious  opposition  to  Mr.  Meehan's  gen- 
eral views,  presented  in  "the  lesson  of  the  year," 
could  have  arisen,  if  a  few  important  facts  in 
physics  and  in  vegetable  physiology,  which  de- 
serve to  be  more  generally  known,  had  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  some  of  its  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  in 
winter  the  vegetable  cells  and  sap  vessels  were 
filled  to  their  full  capacity  with  nothing  but 
water,  this  water  would,  by  long  continued  very 
low  temperatures,  freeze;  and  by  the  force  of  crys- 
tallization burst  sap  vessels  and  cells,  and  kill  j 


the  plant  outright.  But  flicts  and  physiology 
teach  us,  that  the  young  vitally  active  cells, 
through  which  the  functions  of  vegetable  life  and 
growth  arc  principally  carried  on,  are  not  tilled 
with  mere  water,  but  that  they  constantly  con- 
tain assimilated  liquid  matter,  which  in  winter 
exists  as  an  elaborated,  highly  concentrated 
sap,  consisting  mainly  of  mucilage,  dextrine  and 
sugar,  forming  at  times  a  syrup,  which  in  spring 
is  diluted  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  whenever  by  a  genial  heat  of  the 
weather  the  process  of  growth  is  set  in  vigorous 
motion. 

That  the  young  life-sustaining  cells,  thus  par- 
tially filled  with  syrupy  and  mucilaginous  matter, 
cannot  be  ruptured  by  the  cold  of  winter  in  our 
latitudes,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
observed  what  a  low  degree  of  temperature  it 
takes  to  congeal  ink  that  contains  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  gum  arable  dissolved  in  it.  A  bottle 
two-thirds  filled  with  this  kind  of  ink,  I  had  du- 
ring winter  nights  sometimes  exposed  to  a  tem- 
I)erature  of  12^  and  14''  above  zero.  Only  twice 
I  found  the  contents  congealed,  and  even  then  the 
bottle  was  unhurt ;  whereas  I  have  seen  bottles  of 
pure  water  broken  to  pieces  by  temperatures  of 
28^  and  29°  above  zero. 

Young  cells  may  possibly  be  ruptured  if,  after 
vegetation  having  actively  begun  and  continued 
its  o[)erations  for  some  length  of  time,  and  the 
cells  having  in  consequence  been  filled  with  dilu- 
ted sap,  an  uncommonly  severe  or  protracted 
frost  sets  in.  Hence,  trees  sheltered  in  nooks 
and  corners,  so  as  to  allow  the  full  heat  of  noon- 
day sun  to  concentrate  upon  them,  and  thereby 
to  induce  and  start  into  vigorous  activity  the 
functions  of  vegetable  fife,  are  not  in  the  safest 
of  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
young  fruit  trees  saved  from  lacing  killed  by  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  a  row  of  buildings  against 
the  dry  and  cutting  winds,  in  a  remarkably  dry 
and  very  cold  winter,  while  thousands  of  other 
young  trees,  that  were  exposed  to  the  full  blast 
of  those  winds,  died.  But  then  the  winter  was 
a  steady  one,  and  the  protecting  buildings  formed 
a  straight  unbroken  line  with  no  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. 

That  the  trunks  of  trees  during  excessive  cold 
winters  do  split  open,  and  most  frequently  with 
a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  I  have  witness- 
ed on  several  occasions.  This,  however,  is  not 
done  by  the  rupturing  of  young  cells,  which  we 
know  are  situated  not  very  far  below  the  bark, 
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but  ])y  the  older  sap-vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  1 
trunk,  which  no  longer  contain  assimilated  mat-  ! 
ter,  yet  may  at  times  be  filled  with  mere  water,  I 
taken  up  and  held  mechanically  by  capillary  at-  ' 
traction.     Hence,  trees  may  split  from  top  to  ])ot- 
tom,  and  yet  continue  to  live  and  be  healthy.  ' 
The  loud  report  of  the  bursting  trunk  gives  proof 
that  the  cause  of  violent  action  is  a  deep  seated 
and  not  a  suj)erficial  one. 

Mr.  Meehan,  however,  discusses  why  plants 
die  when  the  sap-vessels  do  -mi  burst.  His  views 
that  plants  can  and  do  die  from  shrinkage  of  the 
cells  and  sap-vessels,  and  the  causes  he  assigns 
for  this  phenomenon,  fully  harmonize  with  known 
laws  and  facts  in  physics,  and  are  not  conflicting 
with  any  of  them. 

The  minute  particles  or  atoms  of  water  have 
an  inherent  natural  tendency  to  spread,  and  to  ' 
detach  themselves  from  the  free  surface  of  water, 
no  matter  whether  the  water  be  in  a  solid,  liquid, 
or  in  a  gaseous  state.    This  is  called  the  tendency  ' 
ot  evaporation.     The  force  of  this  temltncy  is  in  : 
proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but 
the  vigour  of  evaporation   itself  depends  upon  ' 
many  additional  circumstances   in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Th(!  most  simple  way  to  observe  the  i^culiari- 
tics  of  evaporation  of  water  and  ice,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  find  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosi)here,  is  by  means  of  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb,  two  thermometers  of  equal  make  and  shaiie, 
having  cylindrical  instead  of  globuhir  bulbs  ;  the 
wet  bulb  being  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  thin 
linen  cloth  tied  close  around  it,  to  be  immersed 
into  a  cup  of  water  whenever  it  may  be  wanted 
for  observation. 

From  observations  made  with  these  thermome- 
ters we  learn  that  at  times,  especially  in  a  very 
hot  and  extremely  dry  gale,  the  wet  bulb  shows 
a  tcmixTature  from  23  to  2G  degrees  lower  than 
the  dry  bulb.     This  fact  indicates  that  in  evapo- 
ration  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  abstract- 
ed from  the  evaporating  body,  and,  vice  versa;  ' 
whenever  there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  ! 
the  wet  bulb,  lower  than  that  of  the  dry  bulb,  we  ' 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  evaporation  going  on 
in  the  former.     In  cold  weather  the  water  on^the  ' 
wet  bulb,  of  course,  congeals,  and  in  about  ten  \ 
minutes  after,  we  generally  find  the  wet  bulb  to  ' 
be  several  degrees  lower  than  the  dry  bulb,  which  | 
proves  that  evaporation  is  taking  heat  even  from 
the  film  of  ice. 

We  also  learn,  that  at  times  there  is  not  the 
least  diflerence  to  be  found  in  the  two  bulbs,  and 


no  reduction  of  temperature  takes  place  in  the 
wet  bulb  after  its  immersi(m.     This  shows  that 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  already  satunited 
with   moisture  in  the  shape  of  watery  vapor, 
which  by  its  pressure  prevents  the  detachment 
of  any  more  particles  of  water  from  the  wet  bulb. 
Prom  observations  like  these,  we  find  not  only 
the  force  of  vapor  and  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  also  the  exact  weight  of 
water  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  time 
of  observation.    From  numerical  tables,  express- 
ly prepared  and  calculated  for  this  purpose,  we 
discover  that  sometimes  in  winter  the  atmosphere 
is  80  excessively  dry,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  it,  of  a 
zero  temperature  may  contain  less  than,  half  a 
grain  of  moisture,  while  the  same  quantity  of  air, 
when  saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature 
of  95  degrees,  contains  as  much  as  17  grains  of 
watery  vapor. 

It  may  also  hap|X3n  that,  although  the  general 
atmosphere  be  considerably  dry,  yet  without  mo- 
tion, there  is  observable  but  a  very  small  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  wet  bulb,  because  if, 
after  the  layers  of  air  nearest  the  wet  bulb  have 
been  already  saturated  by  the  moisture  evapora- 
ted from  the  water,  there  should  be  no  wind  or 
currents  of  air  to  remove  it,  this  moisture  will 
hover  around  the  wet  bulb,  and  form  an  imixMli- 
ment  to  further  evaporation.  Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  moving  air  or  wind  to  produce  ener- 
getic evaporation,  so  that  the  dryer  the  air,  and 
the  faster  it  moves,  the  greater  will  be  the  evap- 
oration. 

AVhcn,  however,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  moisture,  no  motion  of  the 
former,  however  violent  it  may  be,  can  induce 
evaporation  from  a  moist  surface. 


DISEASED  VIXE  LEAVES. 


BY  J.  S.,  T4ANC ASTER,  PA. 

In  the  Monthly  for  November,  18G8,  page  344, 
X.  II.  II.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  states  a  case  of  dis- 
ease in  Vine  leaves,  and  wishes  for  an  opinion. 
I  venture  to  hint  at  what  might  greatly  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  effects  stated: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  leaves  and  roots  arc 
the  principal  organs  of  absorption  and  nutrition 
in  vegetabies.  The  pores  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  woody  plants  absorb  the 
watery  vapors  and  gases  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  hence  this  surface  is  softer  and  less 
smooth  than  the  upper,  and  is  generally  covered 
by  a  light  down,  which  is  favorable  to  the  ab- 


sorption ;  while  the  upper  surface,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  smoother,  generally  glabrous,  and 
throws  off  the  fluids  which  arc  useless  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  plant. 


the  right,  clumps  of  select  trees  in  the  finest  land- 
scape style. 
In  the  recesses,  some  special  object  drew  the 
';;'";•  --  p^--  attention;  and  on  the  points,  rare  six)cimens  were 

Plants  cannot  be  made  to  vegetate  without  |  prominent.     'SSee,  there  is  a  hn<^e  Cereus  fllT 
^'^:r^^'!^^'l^^''^  of  moisture  is  essential    Hformis,-  observed  one  of  our  companions    but 


to  the  healthy  growth  :  excess  of  moisture  is,  of 
course,  equally  injurious. 

During  clear  weather,  dew  is  most  abundant 
in  calm,  serene  nights,  especially  after  a  rain. 


on  exammation,  we  found  a  large  specimen  of 
the  very  rare  Abies  monstrosa  pendula. 

We  now  came  in  view  of  the  Mansion,  sur- 
rounded with  Venetian  sphmdor.     Hare  A-aves 


„     "-■-  ■•■„"-,^=i.u-..m.i3.  airer  a  rain,  '"uimea  witn  V cnelian  splendor.    llareA-'^vo^ 

[o^ever  Utile  dew  wll  fall  if  the  weather  has  spL-ndid  and  perfect  speeimen,  of  AmucarH  Tn 

ta  dry  for  some  t.me.     Dew  is  eommonly  more  Btone-hke    tubs,   surmounted    the    ^Ses 

dant  m  sprmg,  when  plants  obtain  their  Now  was  the  grand  vista  of  the  lawn  a    !™„a; 


...v..  ...J  .WL  ovy.iiv.  tiiiif.  x»ew  IS  commonly  more 
abundant  in  spring,  when  plants  obtain  their 
vigor  and  start  of  growth.  Difference  in  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  condition  of  the  surface 
<if  tht'  surrounding  bodies-like  a  gravel  tvalk 
compared,  for  instance,  with  a  tan  walk  or  grass 
I)lat-lias  an  effect  on  the  quantity  of  dew  which 
thoy  attract. 

A  hard,  wide  gravel  walk,  as  he  states,  may 
prove  detrimental  in  two  ways :  first,  by  lessen- 
ing  the  amount  of  moisture,"  and  secondly,by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  heat  by  radiation. 

Both  causes  combined,  might  be  sufticient  to 
rob  the  leaves  next  the  gravel  walk  of  their  vital 
force,  by  depriving  them  from  the  exhalations  of 
vapor,  and  the  greater  dryness  induced  by  the 
heaU'd  gravel  walk.  The  result  would  conse- 
quently 1x3  what  he  surmises-"  that  the  reflection 
of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  wide  gravel  walk  "  is 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  augmented  by 
a  deticiency  of  moisture. 


an  emerald,  with  a  view  to  the  distant  hills.   We 
passed  on,-nay,  we  were  riveted  to  the  spot,  ad- 
miring a  noble  clump  of  Asiatic  idants  with  ex- 
pansive tropical  foliage,  which  was  flanked  with 
diamond-shaped  clumps  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Gera- 
nium, its   tricolored  foliage  in  perfection,  and 
really  beautiful  to  look  upon.   Gnaphalium  lana- 
tura,  though  not  a  new  plant,  is  here  in  a  new 
feature,  being  used  as  margins  for  flower  beds^ 
for  which  purpose  its  silvery  whit^  foliage  had  a 
very  agreeable  effect ;    and  when  used  as  a  vase 
plant,  its  pendant  branchlets  were  unique. 
Onward  we  approached  imperceptibly  the  -arden 
and  greenhouses,  by  a  8eri)cntine  walk  spudded 
with  roses  in  bloom,  and  bounded  with  Ever- 
green hedges.      We  found  Mr.  Harris,  the  gar- 
dener, engaged,  with  mechanics,  buildin.r  new 
houses,  altering  and  repairing  others,  all  in" mas- 
terly style,  without  stint  of  cost. 

The  rare  8i)ecimens  of  plants  were  rich  cm- 
bracing  Vinca  vittata,  Areca  purpuracea,  sipida 
and  Verschaffeltii,  with  Latania  rubra,  Khapis 
Seaforthia  and  Sabals  of  the  finest  species.  The' 
Graixjries  and  Peach  Houses  loaded  with  fruit- 
the  latter  trained  "la  cordon,"  which  has  the 
merit  of  filling  up  the  houses  quicker  than  any 


AN  HOUR  AT  WELLESLEY. 

ItY  K.  BUIST, 

The  country  seat  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,is 

ou  the  road  to  South  Natick,  an  easy  walk  from 

e  Village  of  Wellesley,  14  miles  from  Boston. 

orl^tSa::dt^^^^^^  ^^"/^«  T' "  T?' ""'  ^'^  ^""^^«  ^"^^^-  ^»-  -y 

of  its  grandeur  weleVated   ve    fh.7,r t''  I  TT  '"''''"' ''  '^  '^^'  '^^"-  ^'^''''^  ^"^'^^  ^wo 
not  }Z.  were  elevated,  yet  the  half  has    feet  apart,  at  an  angle  of  about  U  degrees,  and 

trained  to  one  stem  only,  which  is  spurred  the 


.    . J  j^w    mv  nail    nus 

'ot  been  portrayed   that  made   it  exceedin.^ly 
agreeable  to  your  correspondent.  ° 

On  approaching  the  grounds,  they  at  once  in- 
;  Heated  the  hand  of  a  master  spirit.  The  Porter 
1^  the  lodge  required  our  cards.   On  entering  the 

k2  !"!'  '"''''  ^^^^  ""'^^  ^^'SO  clumps  of 
'^amia,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  ofhy- 
^nd  sorts  from  Catawbiense,  vistas  of  every  de- 

d  Z 'r'  'T  ''"^^'^  "P^°  "«'  ""''^  ^  happy 
'sposition  of  specimen  trees.  The  crimson-leaved 

arch?n ''  ''?''^"^' '"""  ^"  specimens  ;  here  it  was 
visull^.^^^^^^ --^  -»^-  -  -tensive 


Whole  length,  and  everything  in  elegant  order. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  now  joined  us,  and  we  were  led 
to  the  Grotto  Garden,  interspersed  with  rocks 
roots  and  shells,  with  corresponding  plants,  and 
m  full  view  of  Lake  Waban-the  Boat-house  very 
ornate  and  picturesque. 

We  took  a  gentle  rise  to  tlie  right  and,  l>ehold, 
such  a  sight !  The  terraced  Italian  garden  mir- 
rored in  the  glass  I^ke  of  Waban,~its  terraces 
and  amphitheatre  form,  its  trees  clipped  into 
every  shape,  and  the  most  rigid  Abies  Balsamea 


"»ta  attracted  our  view  across  the   wTn  Z^7     T' '""'  ""=  """'  "^'^  ^^'"'^  Balsamea 

«  view  across  the   hwn,  on  I  (Balm  of  Gilead),  cut  into  dense  globes ;   the 
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White  or  Weymouth  Phic  formed  into  globe  upon 
globe,  even  to  six  stories  hi<j;h,  and  every  item  a 
jneture.  On  a  i)ortion  of  the  summit  was  a  bal- 
ustrade surmounted  with  large  Irish  Yevvs,plant- 
ed  into  narrow  deep  boxes,  with  a  stone  finish— 
a  surprise  to  us  until  informed  that  they  were 
housed  in  winter. 

The  IMnetum  eonnects  with  the  Italian  Garden, 
and,  thougli  the  ,past  winter  has  rcdueed  our 
hardy  evergreens  to  a  very  limited  number,  we 
li(!re  found  that  Japan  was  going  to  (niric  h  our 
hardy  trees  to  a  great  extent— priee  only,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  limit.  Their  foliage  of  odd  ai)jM'ar- 
ance,  their  growlh,  graceful  in  some  and  gro- 
tesque in  oth(;rs,  they  fill  up  a  blank  with  great 
interest.  Ketinispora  glauea,  pisifera,  obtusa 
and  aurea  are  i)crfe(ttly  hardy  ;  the  Umbrella 
Tree,  (Sciadopitys  verticellata,)  Pruneropitysele- 
gans,  an  elegant  Yew-like  tree,  are  all  great  ac- 
quisitions. 

We  survey  edgings  of  ('upressus  ericoid(!S  (and 
fine  for  (he  purpose,)  with  Tom  Thumb  Arbor- 
vitje  where  JJox  does  not  stand  the  winter;  Ivy 
is  also  used,  but  covered  during  severe  weather. 
Acer  polymorpha,  with  its  crimson  foliage,  and 
Acer  negundo  variegata  are  used  in  quantity  for 
their  diversity.  The  latter  suffers  severely  about 
l*hila<lelj)hia,  the  summer  sun  destroying  the 
wliite  portions  of  the  foliage. 

The  spacious  mansion  commands  a  charming 
view  of  the  Lake,  in  the  rear  ;  and  in  front,  the 
extensive  lawn  that  appear  to  reach  the  hills  of 
another  State.  Adjoining  the  mansion  is  a  hand- 
some eonservatf)ry,  erected  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terials, glazed  with  strong,  hanimenul  glj«ss,  and 
at  its  extreme,  is  a  Pavilion,  with  a  statue  of 
Flora. 

The  j)lants  were  of  exuberant  growth,  and 
under  the  very  best  culture.  A  specimen  of  tlie 
rare  Musa  ensete  was  prominent  to  our  eye.  In 
many  of  the  j)arterres,  Celosia  pyraniidalis,  aurea 
and  versicolor,  were  freely  used,  being  grown 
from  seed  early  in  the  season  for  the  purpose. 
Another  prominent  feature  we  cannot  overlook, 
is  the  entrance  from  South  Natick.  One  side  of 
the  avenue  was  planted  with  the  Pinus  strobus, 
(Weymouth  Pine,)  every  one  a  picture,— indeed, 
the  whole  feature  of  the  domain  was  a  masterly 
composition  of  taste  and  talent,  the  whole  having 
Ijcen  formed  since  1851,  only  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years. 


3G7 


PUllSII'S  JOURNAL. 

{Qoniiniml,) 

In  the  nighborhood  of  the  town,  I  observed 
freciuently  Iris,— Lconurus  Cardiacea— Prjnos 
vertieillatus?  Kupatorium  perfoliatum— Andnj- 
meda  paniculata  Spinea  salicifolia  Cephalantlius 
occidentalis,  Veronica  scutellata  &cc.  I  left  the 
collection  of  Impressions  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hart 
to  sent  them  to  I)r,  Barton. 

20.— Still  very  ill  &  weak,  being  not  able  to 
bear  the  least  nourishment  in  my  stomaek  ;  but 
I  ventured  to  go  to  Pittstown  on  tin;  Lawahan- 
ock  I  travelled  on  slowly,  &  still  I  thought 
those  10.  m.  a  very  good  days  work  in  my  weak 
situation  ;  I  found  Mr  Hart  there,  &  took  lodgin<; 
at  Mr  Dukers,  the  tavern  where  he  keeps  hi.> 
store  at.  The  road  leading  the  greater  part 
through  cultivated  lands.  I  observed  nothin'' 
this  day,  but  the  common  weeds.  The  Suscpic- 
hannah  bnjaks  at  this  place  through  a  ridge  ol 
mountains  calld  the  Lakawannah  mountain. 

Sunday  Jun  '2L — I  was  very  anxious  of  exam- 
ining this  seemingly  interesting  part  of  country; 
&being  informed  of  a  very  handsome  cascade  calld 
the  tailing  spring,  on  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Lawahannok,  I  in  company  of  the 
landlord,  set  out  for  that  place,  this  man  was 
led  to  go  with  me,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  the 
place,  where  by  the  tradition  of  this  jdace,  a 
silver  mine  has  been  worked  on  the  brook  which 
forms  this  remarkable  cascade.  We  went  through 
very  fertile  fields  &  meadows  ;  Strawberries  wen- 
found  rliK^  here;  Pentstemon  pubescens— Erig*  ron 
bellidifolium — &c.  The  shores  of  the  J^awa- 
hanok  were  covered  with  Viburnum— Conius  — 
Silver  Mapple— &  few  Oaks  mixd  here  «&  then: 
with  Ash. — The  Elder  is  in  these  parts  more 
plenty  full,  than  near  to  the  Sea  Shores.  About 
a  mile  &  a  half  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jyiwa- 
hannok,  we  came  to  the  gap,  where  the  Susquc. 
hannah  comes  through, — &  soon  after  to  tlu;  cove 
in  which  this  remarkable  spring  comes  down  ;  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  is  here  very  steep  &  conii^ 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  in  a  small  recess 
or  cove,  this  small  brook  falls  over  a  nearly  pcr- 
l)endicular  rock  of  from  80  to  100  feet  high  down: 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  pictures(iuc  &  lovely 
cascades  I  ever  beheld  :  the  place  is  surrounded 
with  shady  trees  &  the  rocks  covered  with  ferns 
«&  moss  of  different  kinds-The  Nephrodiuni  bulbi- 
ferum  &  marginale  are  the  principal  Ferns ; 
Stellaria  graminea  grows  among  the  moss,  with 
Mitella  diphylla&c.~I  observed  a  Orchis,  growin 


in  tht'  crevices  of  the  rock,  not  in  flower,  but  sup" 
posed  to  bj  O.  fimbriata.— Acer  pensylvanica, 
under  the  falls  in  flower.— We  elimed  round  the 
precipice  to  the  top  of  the  fall,  ,t  followed  this 
run  up  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This 
l)rook  has  so  many  smaler  falls,  that  we  hardyly 
were  able  to  come  along,  but  we  persisted  in  it, 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain:  wheie  we  found  it 
liaving  its  origin  in  an  altogether  impenr^trable 
k  inaccessible  swamp.  I  found  here  Diervilla 
toiirnofortii  in  Hower  &  Acer  mmtanum  in  SGi3ds  ; 
from  here  we  went  over  the  mountainin  another 
direction  k  home  towards  the  tavern.  This  walk 
had  been,  in  my  present  weak  situation  very  fati  -- 
iiing  to  me.  On  our  route  home  I  found  Anemone 
])ensylvanlca&rJeum  canadense.  -The  rivershore 
is  covered  with  Carpinus  ainericana,  Water 
beach  &  White  Mapple  &  Buttonwood. 

2l>.-As  I  thought  the  nighborhood  about  the 
t:ilhng  spring  very  interesting  I  took  an  othe. 
.xcur^ion  to  it,  to  day  ;  Ilydrocotylo  am.ricana 
not  yet  Howering  covers  a  great  part  of  the  wet 
rocks  about  it ;  I  observed  nothing  new  &  as  I 
felt  my.s(df  very  ill,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to- 
^vards  the  tavern  ;  very  much  exhausted  I  arrived 
th-rc  .V:  indeed  I  apprehended  the  greatest  dan- 
ger from  my  situation  of  health  ;  From  the  time 
I  was  taken  with  this  sickness  of  stomach  &  col- 
•eal  complaint  at  Wilkesbarre,  to  this  day  I  used 
tlie  infusion  of  Eupatorium  i)erfoliatum,  which 
nas  done  me  good  so  often,  very  freely ;  but  it 
wouM  .10  no  help  this  time,  my  stomach  remaui- 
"';^«n  the  same  situation,  not  bearing  the  least 
''ffood  or  drink  without  vomiting.  Xotwith- 
^^tanding  all  this.  I  concluded  if  possible  to  leave 
I'Hs  place  to  morrow,  &  go  on  towards  the  beach 
yoods,  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  see,  without  a 
'lays  time  lost,  for  fear  of  loosing  a  chance  of  see- 
injj  something  interesting. 

a-Not  finding  myself  sufTiciently  fit  for  set- 
ting out  on  the  journey,  I  deferred  it  for  to  mor- 
row main  time  I  took  a  walk  to  a  very  rich  swamp, 
^longing  to  one  Mr.  Browne  I  observed  a  species 

rm""'r,l"u  '^^^"^'"^^y  newtome-Veratrum 

1  i  \"r  ,    Woom-Asclepias  quadrifolia-Pani- 

um  lat.fol.    Lobelia  claytoniana-Viburnum  & 

^T'  J'f'  ^«»^^^i«n-Callapalustris  the  white 

Pathaofth.s  plant  has  a  beautiful  appearance 

m  the  wat^r.  On  my  return  I  made  preparations 

(olf^   ^^^r"'^'''''"™>'^^"^«^^^^-     A   small 

l!r  'T    ^'^"^  P^^"'^  ^  P^^k^^   "P  &  left 
t^em  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hart :  I   observed  on  the 

larlnr      .^/^"'   ^^^^^"^  ««^«^«  «^  ^  strong 
^«rpeatme  like  smell;  I  took  it  to  be  Chenopodium 


I  Botrys.  Mr.  Hart  furnished  me  with  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  in  the  Beach  woods,  Bloomfield 
Millbourne,  who  he  said  was  a  man  of  some  in- 
formation &  very  much  acquainted  in  that  coun- 
try. 

24. -Early  this  morning  I  paid  my  reckonincr 
&  went  on   my   route   up  th(i  Sus(iuehannah,   I 
had  to  keep  the  banks  of  the  river  for  above  10. 
miles,  to  a  creek  calld  Buttermilk  Falls.     Alon<T 
the  steep  banks  I  observed  Viola  lanceolata    on 
the  shore -(Jeum  floribus  albis  on  the  rocks  this 
species  has  large  tlowers  &  is  new  to  me-Cam- 
panula  foliis   linearibus-this  may  be  the  rotun- 
difolia,  I  could  not  find  the  radical  leaves  alive 
It  is  beautifull-Thalictrun  (pfl  :)-Spirea   trifo- 
lata  &  opulifolia-Polymnia  canadensis  (lafi-)— 
Lilium   flore   erecto  patente,   foliis    verLicillatis 
sparsisquc-Pyrola    rotundifolia    (rail:)  Pentste- 
mon pubescens  in  great  plenty-Hydrangea  vul- 
garis  (rafi:)  sturaciuni   venos.     Among  all   the 
plants  the  Rubus  odoratus   made  a  most  bril- 
liant show;  its  beautiful,  crimson  or  rose  colored 
flowers  among  the  very  large  showy  leaves,  orna- 
ment those  steep  hills  in  a  most  elegant  manner 
Thellibes  Cynosbati  with  prickly  fruitgrows  plen^ 
ty  among  the  rocks,  Lobelia  Claytoniana  very  fre- 
quent k  the  first  specimen  of  Orchis   fimbriata 
beginning  to  open   its   fiowers  ;   this  is  a   very 
different  plant  from  the  tall  sort  I  collected  last 
year  in  the  natural   meadows  on  the  Alle«'han- 
ny ;  I  suppose  ;  this    last  one  Muhlenbun?  has 
calld  Orchis  dentata,   or    incisa,   I  cannot  re- 
collect which.     Buttermilk  Falls  is  a  small  creek 
coming  out  of  a  pond  on  the  mountains  ;  it  runs 
over  a  bed  of  rocks  &  forms  a  number  of  falls  it 
is  calculated  by  nature  for  mill  seats,  several'of 
them  liave  l)een  erected  on  it  chiefly  Saw   mills 
From  here  the  timber  begins  to  be  chiefly  Hem- 
lock mixed  now  mixed  now  &  then  with  Beach  • 
I  came  as  far  as  one  Wm.  Wall,  where  I  lod-ed  • 
this  place  is  near  the  waters  of  Tunkhannockcreek 
where  the    Beachwood  proixirly  beginns.— The 
rocks  &  stones  in  this  tract  of  country  are  gene- 
rally a  coarse  grained  limestone  granit  mixed  in 
several  places  with  wacke  &  glimmer;    In   the 
creeks  and   small  runs  peples    of  a    basaltick 
blackish  blue  wacke,  quit  clear  of  any  quarz  or 
glimmer  are  frequently  found.     Large  lumps  of 
budding  stone,  mixed  of  various  coloured  peples, 
laying  in  a  bed  of  gray  clay  mixed  with  coarse 
white  sand  are  found  plenty.    Appearances  of 
real  lime  stone  is  scarce. 

25.— This  morning  I  proceeded  on  my  yourney 
by  paths  narrow,  undistinct  and  though  in  a  dry 
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season  very  niiuMy,  on   account   of  the  sprinjjy 
nature  of  the  soil  in   this   part  calUl   the   beach 
woods  &i  the  impre«,'nable   shade   of  the   trees— 
The  boautifull  Oxalis  acotosella  made  its  appear, 
anco  aj,'ain  with  lier   elenrantly  painted   flowers. 
I  have  seen  above  20.  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
from  the  CajK;  of  (Jood  Hope  but  non  wiUi  so 
liandsomely  marked   a   flower ;   I   still   think   it 
must  b(;  a  differentplant  from  the  Oxalis  acetosella 
of  Europe,  as  I  never  admired  this  common  sort 
there,  for  its  colours,  &  as  far  as  my   recollection 
goes,  the  flower  is  clear  white   &  a  great  deal 
smalliT  than  ours  hen;  ;  Michaux  I   susj^ct  has 
made     a    mistaken     there.      Mitchella    repens 
the  first  in  flower.  Xephrodium  femineum  &  th'3- 
lypfer(.i<les  cover  the  ground   in    open   woods. 
It  is  remarka])l(;  that  all  those  places  which  are 
covered  on  the  Oak  lands  with  theOsmunda  cinna. 
momea  &  iuterrupta,  are  here  covered  with  the 
different  species  of  the  more  common  sorts  of  Ne* 
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phrodium.  Among  the  rotten  heaps  of  wood  drift 
cd  by  water  or  fallen  by  wind,  I  found  frequently 
the  Fumaria fungosa  {:art:)-Caulophyllum  tha 
ictroides  (pfl)-Potentilla  hirta?  Veronica scuteU 
lata-Dahbarda  fragarioides,  Iris  l>.  Viola cireii- 
|foha  the  same  as  I  seen  last  year  at  Shenan- 
I  doah  &  then  calld  V.  populifolia.     This  is  a  very 
^  elegant  species,  the  inside  of  the  flower  is  milk 
j  white   with  purple  stripes   &  yeUow   eyes  at  the 
i  bottom  of  the  petals,  the  outside  of  a  fine  pile 
,  purple,  can  it  be  the  true  Violastriataof  Aitonv 
j  -Hhus  vernix  grows  very  tall,  I  seen  trees  -K, 
I  feet  high,  if  not  more.  Hydrophyllum  virginicuni 
I    -Oornus,  the  Carpinus  americana  &  the  Betula 
I  carpinifolia  is  very  frequently  mixed  anion- the 
beach  &  IlenUock.     Viburnum  lantanoides  call.l 
here  Shin  hobble  or  Hobble  bush  on  account  of  its 
branches  taking  root  and   impeding  the  walk 
through  the  woods  very  much,  forms  large  thick- 
ets in  several  places. 


EDITOKIAL. 


EDIBLE  FUXGI. 

( See  Frnntispkcc. ) 

Most  of  us  can  rememlxir  when  the  Tomato 
was  supposed  to  be  poisonous.  Tliis  wa8es[H^cially 
the  case  in  England  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
He  was  a  bold  man  who  would  proceed  to  eat  one 
raw.     The  example  of  America  has  no  doubt 
done  much  to  render  the  Tomato  popular  in  f^no"- 
land  ;  as   popular  it    is   becoming.     They  take 
nearly  as  much  interest  in  the  Tomato  as  we  do. 
All  our  new  kinds  are  tried  there  as  fast  as  they 
api)oar,  and  reports  made  on  them.  They  seem  to 
have  considerable  success,  notwithstanding  their 
dull  climate.     A  recent  writer  says  of  the  Keyes' 
Early,  that  Carter  &  Co.  raised  500  lbs.  of  fine 
riiKi  fruit  from  a  ''  rod  of  ground.  »'    There  is  no 
doubt  our  example   in  this  vegetable  has  done 
much  towards  extending  this  luxury  over  the 
mother  coutitry,  much  more  than  would  other- 
wise liave  l>een   tlie  case.     We  can  receive  our 
i-eward  back  again  by  a  lesson  from  them   in 
edible  fungi. 

To  almost  every  one  there  is  no  greater  luxury 
than  a  mushroom  or  a  truflle ;  but  how  rarely 
can  any  one  enjoy  them.  Immense  sums  of 
money  are  spent  every  year  in  "spawning" 
beds,  which  never  develope  to  anyt'aing  but  dis- 


appointment; a  few,  a  very  few,  partially  succeed. 
1  only  the  varieties  which  grow  everywhere 
about  us  could  be  used,  we  should  be  pretty  well 
ofl  without  resort  to  artificial  means.  ]}ut  at 
present  there  is  a  wide  spread  belief  that  only 
the  one  kind  is  good,  all  the  rest  poisonous. 

It  appears  that  it  is  just  about  the  reverse. 
The  poisonous  forms  are  very  rare,  not  more  so 
in  numlK^rs  than  is  usual  with  flowering  plants. 
Nearly  all  kinds  afford  a  healthy  if  not  a  nutri- 
tious  food. 

All  this  has  been  known  to  the  learned  ones 
tor  many  years  ;  but  it  has  seemed  nearly  impos- 
sible to  break  up  old  prejudices;  so  the  combina- 
tion  principle  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
vulgar  error.     Just  as  in  France,  large  meetings 
and  public  dinners  have  to  be  held  in  order  to 
satisfy  i)cople  of  the  propriety  of  eating  Horse- 
Hesh  ;  so  in  England,  social  gatherings  are  held 
I  for  the  express  purpose  of  dispelling  old  notions 
practically,  by  eating  the  "  pizen  "^  things.    An 
excellent  idea  f»ccurred  to  two  English  ladies; 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Neville. 
1  hey  Offered  premiums  for  the  best  collections  of 
edible  fungi,  and  results  were  astonishing.   Very 
tew  supposed  so  many  common  toadstools  good  to 
eat,   and  education  made  its  mark  that  dav. 


Afler  the  award,  (he  gainer  of  the  first  premium 
addressed  the  audience  in  relation  to  tlie  various 
liinds  exhibited.     Tlie  matter  is  of  sueli  great 
interest  to  our  readers,  tliat  we  extraet  portions 
of  Ins  remarks  from  tlie  LomUn  Ganl.  ChronHe- 
"The  first  species  to  whieli  lie  specially  alluded 
was  what  IS  aptly  called  the  Vegetable  Beefsteik 
{Fidid.na  heimlka),  of  which  a  very  fine  sneei- 
nK.1.  was  shown.    This  is  said  to  he  the  best  pos- ' 
sibleaddition  toa  beefsteak;  and  indeed,  if  nroner- 
!.>•  cook,.,l,  a  steak  in  itself.    Cut  in  slices,  stewed 
|.>r  half  an  hour,  and  then  fried  with  -ravy  it 
was  said  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken,  if  one's 
eyes  were  shut,  for  the  animal  diet  after  whicli  it 
.-.laiiied,  and  to  which  indeed,  it  has  considerable 
.wmblance.    Another  esculent  Fungus,  two  of 
»  ah  were  shown  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the  chairman, 
LUlie  Giant  Puir-ball    [Lyr^innion  gujantcm,,). 
A  .«l«in,e„  of  this,  wliieh  had  been  sent  a  short 
l""c  ago  to  Dr.  Bull,  measured  3  feet  C  inches  in 
nrcun,ll.re„ee    and  weighed  0  lbs.    Sliced,  ami 
nod  wi  h  yolk  of  egg,  bread  crumbs,  and  fine 
W|s,  llie  ruff-balls  were  excellent-i;  short  a 
ood  as  a  1-  rend,  omelette.    The  chief  thin-  was 
0  U.SC  (hem  in  a  young  state,  and  certainly  before 
«y  had  „,  any  way  set  in  ;  for  it  should  be  re" 
nwilKTcd,  that  where  there  is  such  rapi.l  growth 
»>  here  ,s  in  Funguses,  decay  also  take^  place 
Jthproportionate  speed.     IJr.  Hull  stated  that 
J I  ull-balls  are  whclesomc  when  youn-.    Even 
^-..■operdon  ™iatun.  is  perfectly  wholcs'on.e  in  a 
;«  ns  state,  but  its  (lavor  is  too  rank  to  b..  ,.en- 
"■%  esteemed."  ° 

'3''"  I"''™""'  Agaric,  (.Ujaricus pro<-cn,,)  m.ay 

^readily  known  by  its  dry  scaly  top,  loose  ring! 

^   t he  snake-likc  marks  on  its  stem.    The^. 

,  however,  a  species  present  which  bore  .so 

rosenib  aiKv  to  this  A.  procerus,  that  it 

'  ?l.t  easily  be  mistaken  for  it,  an.l  that  was 

r  rri'  'iT'"""'  '"'"*  '""^'^<=^'  I"'''  ••*  fixed 

Mv  ^H'"r  '''■"•  «f  ""^»^-  «""  ••^"1  friends 
^^paitook  and  enjoyed,  thinking  it  was  the 

•  •  l>r<x.erus,  e.«ept  tliat  it  was  remarked,  'it  did 

-n.  quite  so  g.K,d  as  usual.  -     It   howev:' 

.1  «L  na»"nus,  of  which  many  hoauti. 

•I  ^eunens    were  shown.     It  is  a    delicate 

«»vs  tn  '""^  ^   ""''^'"^  '"   »»   ordinary 

^  'VI  h  a  satisfactory  result.    There  was,  he 

Iwh'o T„:""T"'^ '"  determir.ing  these  two  kinds, 
^id  tharnlM^"  ™'y  wholesome  ;  indeed,  he 

"iTsl?'  Tt";  ^-   ™'''"''<'''   "'■  '^hich  Mrs. 
'^y  says, ..  If  the  Parasol  Agaric  U  the  King 
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- 1     "'t  '  '  "^""'""'^^  '""■^'^  ""  ^««'"^>"  Vice- 
roy.       Ihis  six-ces   (A.juricusrachodcs)    is  one 
I  which  nmy  bo  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  found 
;  V  ry  common  all  over  the  Unite.l  States,  at  la 

'  one  in  the  "  •?  'I'T'""'  ^'"""""'  ''"y  -■"»'" 
I  one  m  the  L'liited  States  to  which  I>r.  Hull  refer- 

,  K.d,  ,s  calle,!  the  Co,rinus  c.n,uU..  IWcrylL 
must  have  seen  and  noticed  it.     It  grows  from 

I  ^"J /"n-c  i"el.es  high,  the  cap  bein^-e  y  Ion 

,  l*^-  «""PeJ,  and  so  thin  and  ,lelicate"that  U  v";; 
<^n  dries  up,  shrivelling  away  to  the  top  of  is 

;  Umg  stem,  almost  to  nothing  by  noon-time  if  (o 
sun  comes  out.  I)r.  liull  says  of  it,  (hat  it  is  c  ,. 

,  Mdered  by  some  to  Ik,  equal  in  delh-ate  (lavor    . 

I  nitcl  States  six  months  in  the  year  at  least. 
Almo.st  every  one   who   ha,  resided   Ion-  in 

lM.rope,knows  what  are  calle.I  Fairv  l£in..s  Thev 
are  brown  patches  in  meadows,  afways  d.'cu  I? 
and  exten,ling  from  one  to  many  feet  in  diamete  ! 
1  bey  are  cause.l  by  a  species  of  mushroom  calle, 

.Ws»,,„.,  <,,.«,,,,.  One  grows,  and  fron.  its  bas 
white   threads  or  mycelia  radiate,   killin.,    ,he 

ar  icle   of  food,  as  well  as,   it  may  be  worth 
noting    a  first  class  argument  to  those  wim  a 

I  S  ates  that  fungi  will  destroy  healthy  vcretiU  ,„ 
w.  bout  the  alternative  of  any  prevfous'd-st  ' 
Lndertlionameof  Ch„m„i„„o„,  this  is  popu  ; 
m  i  r.ance,  although  „ot  y,,  h.  „»„  hy  ,h.  „^„!  '  i ' 
.SKr.srec,.ipt  for  cooking  it  is  to  put  it  on  to.., 
salt,  pepper,  and  buKcr;  put  a  clove  on  the  tons  ' 
cover  with  a  glass,  and  bake  or  broil  bef"  re  tb  ! 

he  cover.    AVe  do  not  remember  to  have  s  "i; 
t.„s  growing  u.  the  United  States;  hut  not  havin 

ooked  It.     Ihat  it  does  grow,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  a  curious  specimen  is  preserved 
Museum oflbeAcademy of Xa.u/al.Sciences  nt, 
ered  ue.ar  Philadelphia,  which  is  ,.n.a  kable  for 
having  two  stems  to  one  cap-  the  two  caps  havin  ' 
of  course  become  marched  in  the  embryonic  state" 
It  IS  the  only  instance  we  ever  heard  of  ofll 
arching  m  the  mushroom  tribe. 

Another  fungus,  praised  by  Dr.  Bull  for  its  de- 
I.C.0US  qualities,  is  also  found  abundantly  witl, 
I  us.  ThsistheC'a««Wf,«c/6ar,«,.  iTgrZ 
so  peculiarly  that  it  must  have  been  freouentTv 
noticed  When  full  grown  it  is  about  fou^S^ 
high  and  wide  the  cap  seeming  to  turn  inside  ouf 
forming  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  the  margin  how 
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•  vor,  curved  outward  ;  tho  plates  underneatli 
tin;  eap  Kceni  to  run  down  in  lines  to  near  the 
end  of  llu'  laperinL,'  stem.  This  is  also  in  use  in 
Franci!  when;  they  an;  callcMl  ('liuntrreUcs. 
Dr.  IJull  says  of  it  in  the  arti(;le  reH^rred  to: 
'This,  well  eooked,  is  excellent  in  (!very  wav  ; 
and,  by  itself,  sliced,  and  stewed,  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  makes  an  excellent  dish,  with 
a  jMu.shioom  llavor  lu^culiarly  its  own.  Jfany- 
ihiiijj;  unusual  is  to  Ix;  done  in  the  culinary  way 
hy  a  French  cook,  he  would  ask  lor  Ciianterelles, 
which  would  probably  cost  as  many  guineas  as 
they  ouu'ht  to  do  shillin<;s,  though  they  are  not 
uncommon  n<'ar  London.^' 

Almost  all  the  VuiV  Ualls  [LucnptrdonH)  are 
considenMl  lirst  class  eatin;?.  They  are  taken 
when  v(  ry  youn;,',  cut  in  slices  like  our  eg  plants, 
and  fried  in  (!<_'ii,  tSce. 

Willi  regard  to  poisonous  mushrooms,  as  we 
have  said,  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  when 
')nce  attention  is  turned  to  this  snb)(;ct  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  be  as  well  known  as  the 
l*oison  \'ine.  Most  evil  edects  that  have  been 
published  about  th»Mn,  seem  to  have  resulted  in 
<atin_'  them  in  a  half  [)utre.scent  state.  In  th<; 
balls,  particularly,  it  is  es.Hcntial  that  they 
should  Ih!  taken  younuj,  and  cooked  while  fresh 
What  Dr.  ]>ull  said  of  poisonous  kinds,  we  j^ive 
in  the  following  extract  from  the.  Cknmirlc. 

^'Among  poisonous  FuiiLri,  the  following  were 
those  to  whiih  Dr.  Jiull  directed  attention,  and 
of  some  of  whi(.h  we  shall  give  illustrations  next 
week,  IJolctus  luridus,  which  beeomes  irreen,  and 
^ubs(■(plently  blue  after  being  <Mit,  was  first  noti- 
ced. Next  came  one  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  leiu  y,  viz.  :  Agaricus  musearius,  of  which 
lijH- exaujples  were  furnislied  by  the  chairman. 
This  was  said  to  he  one  of  the  most  poison{)us 
Fungi  known.  Dr.  liadham,  it  was  rehited,  had 
sent  sp«cimensof  it  to  somt;  ladies  to  be  sk»!tched 
intending  sh(»rt.y  to  caliantl  speak  to  them  about 
it ;  but  some  case  of  extreme  urgency  prcivenled 
liis  doing  so.  The  ladies  thinking  that  what 
canui  from  such  an  authority  was  sure  to  be  good, 
after  ski^tching  the  sj)eeim<'n.  had  it  cooked,  juid 
partook  of  it,  and  when  Dr.  IJadham  subserpient- 
jy  visited  then),  he  found  them,  suiliring  fn»m  in- 
toxication, the  usual  result  of  eating  this  Fundus. 
This  Agaric  is,  indeed,  employed  in  Jiussia  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  intoxication."  As  this 
beautiful  fungus  is  also  lound  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  proceeding  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  very  useful  tribe,  it  is  of  tirst 
iiiiportauce  to  know  the  dange/ous  ones  first,  we 
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give  as  afrnvtlspifce  this  month,  this  species  as 
an  illustration.  It  was  called  musearius  or  F\y 
mushroom,  by  Liima.Mis,  because  the  natives  of 
Sweden  believed  it  killed  tlies  that  settled  on  it: 
but  it  has  been  found  not  so  bad  as  that,  althouj,rh 
the  expressed  Juice  is  most  probably  a  good 
preventive  against  destruction  by  insects.  In 
connection  with  poisrmous  kinds,  Dr.  Ihdl  tookoe- 
casion  to  mention  that  a  Parisian  medical  man 
undert(K)k  to  eat  any  Fungi  that  might  be  brought 
to  him,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  tlu;  only  pn  - 
caution  taken  bemg  to  thoroughly  steep  them  in 
vinoL-ar  and  water  before  they  were  cooked. 
"Other  poisonous   kinds   name  d   were  Agaricus 

fascicularis,a  not  uncommon  kind;  A.  suli)hureus. 
a  rarity,  with  a  handsome  yellow  top,  and  p(.s- 
sessing  a  stnmg  sulphury  scent ;  A.  s(piamosus, 
a  handsome  kind,  of  which  he  had  seen  as  njany 
as  7.')  in  a  cluster;  Cyathus  vernicosus,  C.  striatuJ. 
and  Spluerobolus  stellatus.  Amongst  briuditlv- 
colored  sorts,  in  addition  to  thosi;  already  incii- 
tioned,  attention  was  directed  to  the  scarlet  IV- 
ziza,  and  Kussula  rubra  ;  JJulgaria  incpiiuans. 
growing  like  little  black  buttons  on  the  bark  ofji 
Cherry  tree,  was  also  brought  under  the  nulicc 
of  the  mcL'ting." 


CUTTING    GUAIX   lilJFOllE  IT  IS  lilVF.. 

^  An  opinion  extensively  prevails  in  the  Uiiite-d 
States,that  grain  is  better  if  cut  before  (juite  riiM-. 
The  last  year,  Frof.IsidorePierre,of  the  University 
of  Caen,  in  France,  determined  to  try  the  mut- 
ter by  carefully  conducted  scientific  cxperiincuts. 
He  cut  the  same  cpiantities  of  wheat,  from  tlu- 
same  Held,  on  the  (Ith,  Uth,  loth,  20th  aii<l  L'.'.ih 
ollast  July,  when  the  whole  crop  was  cut  by  tho 
mowers. 

He  fouiul  a  daily  increase  of  nitrogen  a:i(i 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  last,— showing  that  tli. 
earlier  it  was  cut  the  poorer  it  was  inamyla(;eotl^ 
ami  glutinous  matters.  He  thinks  that,  tliou-'li 
there  is  some  loss  in  shaking  cmt  of  over  rijH; 
grain,  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  tht 
increased  value  of  the  perfectly  ripened  article. 


A  rilOFlTADLi:  TIMBER  TliEE. 

;Mr.  John  Hogg,  in  a  paper  before^  the  IJriti.«li 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Si-ioncc,  es- 
timates <jne  of  the  mammoth  Sequoias  he  saw  in 
California,  at  one  cent  a  cubic  foot,  to  be  worth 
.^5000.     He  thought  it  130U  years  old. 
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COMMUKICATIONS,  &<;.-Wc  havcon  Imn.I  f„r  I      To  „„„  ir. 
.ot  nioi.th,  some    excellent    co,n>mi„ieations     enmnif.       f -^^"'^™'»— Wo  soldom  refer  to  the 
Wo  nl.,  re.urn  our  .hanks  to  our  1^^      X  " ew "'  '""'•"'  "''  ""  ■■"""'-  ''""r  - 
friends  wl,o  have  fi.vored  us  with  articles     ep  u   at  !  I   IT'"'  T  ""'••^""^"'t"™'.  '-■■tioul- 

,.«.    Their  .rc.at  merit  i.s,  that  th..y  have  C  I  ^rlL  ,u  ,  '"   ^"'""'"'■''^^''-     "^^''^  »<'"«^'' 

.«liroly  vohmlary,  and  actuate.l  hy  the  so  r^  |  b^t  in  vT  ,\  '""  "'"^  '"  ""^  '''^»  -"-"■•y 
which  .Veely  .-ives  of  i,s  knowledge  in  r  u,u  I  al„  Iw  'T/  "  T  '="'"''  ""'•  '^  "'"^  "-""''l. 
ihal  n.oeivc,l  fron,  other  writers.  I !  f  'f  ,  "'""  ""•     'J''"--««  kind  expression^ 

l'.|rh„  our  llrst  year  we  paid  for  son,e  articles  !  sou"  t     a  ,d  r"'th''    r"  "^t  ""'"""'   '««" 
-b  t  n,var,ahly  found  such  to  l«  very  inferior  !  pred    ed  '  '  "'"  '""'^  '""'''^  •''P- 

«.U.r,  n,ostly  made  up    by    readin/and  not  i      If    e  Wht  th .    f    , 

fromoxiKT.enee.     Often  many  of  o.u-  best  paiK.r,    tlrln   ,L    T°  T  ""'"'  ''"<^'"'">'«-''  "o  more 

are  from  practical  gar.leners,  who  eanuo  w  e  I  h  le  w  1,  fr't' V'"""  '■^■^""^"  ^l- ''a-'-I^omo 
«re...,y  but  which  prove  of  such  excellen  lu  I  11;"!; ,"',"' ;""""  '7  "^  -'"--'-»  "" 
ttat  we  cheerfully  re-write  them.  \  I't^.,  ,,'"'•  ^'"   .'™  '■'""1^  ^«  "»t  fc«l  that  we 


«  heretofore,  to  travel  o„  its  own  merits.    With 
««  cmdnnning  the  policy  often  pursued,  of  of 


M.l,o.,ks,.te.,tla.y  prefer  tolbllow  llu.  old  plan  I    ''■•"'•"'-•'''■"';>' 'I'o  "a.ne.,fa  M 

-7  '.^  ■;"  ""r ' v"^' "^"^"^  '■'"• ""' •  ^^-^  r.""".'"'  "^'^'"'^^  "•  •■<""'-""" -th ::«  r, 

wiiH,;,         ,"""  '"  ""  P'^'^"""«  »'"'  pride      '""'««""'<"•  the  Year.-'    Unacquainted  with 

.  '■"•'"^'T  •-''"'  "' '""  J-"""'  '-  Us  ex-  ""»■  >-»'  ^»Pl'"sing,  fr„„.  ,,is  adnlsion    nTo 

"a    :::;"""'"'";    '^""^■^-  «■-"»  »-'  -"«■  ,T'"1""^  •""""»■'  •-  "-^  »  S-"e».an  of  "on,; 
terannr                '  ""'"'•l'""^^^  indulged  in  hy  con-  ]  ''""■'"••^'■'■' »"''">"»  f'"-lhedevelopmentofsci,.„ce 

«•  or.ry  journ,als,  that  the  eircnlalion  of  theirs  "'-•  "•™'"I  '"><  objections  i.olit..ly.     In  the  <j't<? 

ataal      ^'"•>""'"""t«f™"'soknowanylhin-r  "'""  '"'"  "S^>'".  '•'■fcTring  to  the  Editor  of  this 

iKmn'.'!''"';^^"'""'-'' "■■""""••'•    Tl'^adverl  .';""■"•'' I  as  one  "convinced  against  his   will-" 

■wr  must  l)e  the  best  iii,l.„>  „f  ,!.!„      r..  ...  "  unwillin.r  t,.  i„ <■. "        .  '"  ' 


I,..       .,,.  ~— "   "S'lioni.   nis   win;" 

unw.llmg  to  learn  from  those  who  know  bet- 
ter- and  wallowing  in  such  like  trashy  remark. 
We  shall  leave  "Mr.  Fcathermun  "  alone  in  h  k 
glory.  "  " 


I  — "V  '  •^"""I'Uieuurse  Ki 

»"  the  private  business  of  others.    The  adver 
"iu.t  be  the  best  judge  of  this.    In  this  rc- 
;         ey  beheve  our  columns  have  given  c»(,>e 

kot  w  iT"  "*  ""  "■'"' '"'™  "»«'  "'^-"  ;  a-'J  they 

^-^^^^ZT '°  '"""■"" "" "'  ^'■™'  ""=  

Th.  ftovW'^  Monlkhj  is  conducted  strictly    yj"'',;^;"^'''"-'*^  Tao  ANDL..nEL  Co.  ofNe-., 

■«»'0'«y/or  •;«  al  the commca,cmcnU,f  each  „mr     "'^       r         ,       ^'"'^ "'  ^"^  "  stamped.     They 

^  the  time  to  send  in  subscriptions  for  nc^;       :30  n^'-   '''  ''  "'^'«-'P->' so  cheaply, an^ 

""">•  of  va"u  appearance,  that  they  may  prove 
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Colored  I'latks  of  Fruits.—  W.  If.  Pres- 
ide &  liro.  of  J iloomim/ton^  Ilh.,  make  a  business 
of  this,  and  turn  out  beautiful  pictures  of  remark- 
able accuracy. 


Kekpino  Plants  in  Cellars.—^  Simple 
A7nuUur,  New  lo/A',  writes  :  "In  your  excellent 
observations  in  the  Sej)tenibcr  number,  you  say 
that,  of  the  two,  you  would  prefer  a  good  cellar 
for  winter  protection  of  llowering  plants,  to  a 
greenhouse.  Now,  I  am  too  kind  a  friend  to  you 
and  all  other  lovers  of  Mowers,  to  cnvij  you.  \i\it 
1  much  wish  I  knew  as  well  as  you  evidently  do 
how  to  turn  a  cellar  to  the  best  advantage,  in 
reference  to  my  favorite  science  of  Floriculture. 

I  have  a  good  crellar,  free  from  damp  and  from 
frost,  and  I  manage  to  keep  some  Zonale  (iera- 
niums  aHve  in  it,  but  many  things  die.  I  have 
a  dimculty  to  give  liglit  and  keep  out  frost,— 
<'onsequently,  during  all  severe  weather,  it  is 
dark. 

You  could,  I  am  sure,  oblige  many  of  your 
readers  besides  myself,  if  you  would  give  us  some 
instructions  about  keeping  such  things  as  can  bi; 
k(!pt,  and  how,  in  a  cellar  ;  whether  they  sheuld 
i.r  not  be  watered  whilst  there,  and  how  often. 
And  again,  the  names  of  the  kind  of  tlowers  that 
will  keep  in  this  way.  Can't  you  class  together 
the  kinds  that  require  one  kind  of  treatment— as 
deciduous,  evergreen  and  herbaceous  ? 

These  may  seem  very  simple  things  to  in<iuire; 
liut  remembcT  they  may  be  A,  IJ,  C,  to  you,  but 
not  so  to  a  .sinqtk  amateur. 

Will  VerlK'iias  and  Tansies  bear  cellar  treat- 
ment V" 

I  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  give  precise  direc- 
tions for  cellar  treatment,  as  we  can  greenhouses, 
—  for  the  latter  is  made  expressly  for  plants,  but 
cellars  usually  for  other  things.  The  one  is  ac- 
con)modated  to  the  plants  ;  in  the  other,  the 
plants  have  to  acconunodate  themselves  to  the 
cellars.  Cellars  are  sometimes  warm,  sometimes 
cool,  sometimes  moist,  sometimes  dry,sometimes 
dark  and  then  light,  that  we  can  only  advise 
about  them  in  a  general  way. 

Ilard-leaved  plants,  like  oranges,  lemons,  ole- 
anders, pittosponims,  &c.,  will  keep  iu  A  dark 
cellar  that  is  not  warm  enough  to  excite  growth. 
They  might  want  water  half  a  dozen  times  during 
winter.  Deciduous  shrubby  plants, as  Bouvardias, 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Pomegranates,  Crap^ 
Myrtles,  also  do  well  in  such  a  place.  Verbenas, 
and  8oft-foliaged  plants  do  not  generally  keep  in 


a  dark  cellar,  unless  kept  regularly  just  above 
freezing  ;  with  the  least  heat  they  will  mould.  A 
cellar  to  keep  these  must  have  some  lUjIit.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  having  double  windoics 
which  will  exclude  frost.  A  stage  may  be  erect- 
ed on  the  inside,  near  the  light  opening,  and  in 
this  way  quite  tender  plants  may  be  preserved.] 


CONSTRl  CTION  OF  PLANT  IIOUSES.— A  L(X- 

im/ton^  liockhridfje  Co.^Va.,  correspondent  writes: 
i  "In  the  August  numl>er  of  the  3fo«f/t^/ you  com- 
menced a  capital  article  on  '  Commercial  Plant 
;  Houses,  by  I).  11.  King,'  but  have  failed  to  con- 
i  tinue  it.      I  feel  greatly  disappointed  that  you 
'  stopped  it,  and  hope  that  you  will  still  i)rocec'd 
with  it.      But  if  you  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  1 
will  be  obliged  to  you  to  inform  me  whether  it 
;  has  Ixjen  printed  elsewhere,  and  how  I  may  ob- 
tain a  copy.     I  wish  to  erect  such  a  building." 

[We  presume  the  manuscript  will  shortly  l)c  in 
our  hands.] 


ttaM 


Hose  Protection.— AT.  JL  li.^  SprinnJieMJll 
The  sketclies  of  the  plan  for  the  winter  protec- 
tion of  roses  are  incorrect,  in  representing  the 
boxes  as  having  a  triangular  ground  plan.  The 
boxes  have  four  sides,  two  of  them  being  throe 
cornend  pieces,  and  running  to  a  point ;  and  the 
other  two  being  regular  parallelograms  .'{  ft.  lonj,' 
and  1  foot  wide.  The  four,  together,  are,  in  ap- 
pearance, like  a  common  canvass  tent,  except 
that  the  box  is  'steeper.'  " 

[The  drawing  was  made  from  our  correspon- 
dent's description,  which,  it  is  evident,  we  did 
not  clearly  understand  ;  and,  although  it  would 
do  very  well  as  we  sketched  it,  the  real  plan,  a.» 
now  described  by  our  correspondent,  is  much 
simpler,  and  easier  made.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  by  the  correction.] 


Brick-makino  MACitiNE.— A  North  Caro- 
lina correspondent  asks  for  information  about 
these.  There  are  many  on  exhibition  at  fairs  and 
implement  shops  :  but  the  best  we  know  of,  tlwt 
is  in  practical  use,  is  by  Wordcn  &  Evans,  of 
Smyrna,  Del.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  know 
of  a  better  one,  we  should  be  glad  of  the  infor- 
mation. 


Cabbage  Plants  in  Virginia.— A  corres- 
pondent says  :  "  This  is  the  second  fall  in  which 
I  have  sown  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  seed  in  Sep- 
tember, with  a  failure  aa  to  result.    The  Lettuce 
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<]i(l  not  come  up  either  year,  although  it  succeed- 
ed well  in  the  spring,  on  similar  ground.  Some 
of  the  cabbage  seed  came  up.  but  the  few  plants 
now  remaining  look  poor.  The  ground  is  a  dark 
rich  clay.  No  one  in  this  region  that  I  can  hear  of 
has  succeeded  in  wintering  Cabbage  or  Lettuce, 
either  in  open  ground  or  in  cold  frames,  although 
the  soil  is  good  for  the  same  vegetables  in  the 
spring.    We  have  had  a  wet  fall." 

[We  suppose  there  is  no  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  success,  yet  cannot  account  for  the  failure 
reported.  ] 


be  trimmed  while  the  shoots  are  soft,  in  June, 
and  while  the  second  growth  is  soft  in  August  or 
September.  No  great  skill  is  necessary— it  is 
nearly  as  easy  as  mowing  a  meadow.] 


Cleaning  out  Choked  Pipe.— A  corres- 
pondent says  :  "A  neighbor  of  mine  opened  a  line 
of  cement  pipes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  by  start- 
ing a  large  crawfish  in  at  the  upper  end.  This 
is  the  second  case  in  which  I  have  known  it  to 
fiuccccd  ;  and  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  it  was 
tried  and  failed  ;  but  in  this  case  a  piston,worked 
vi-orously  at  the  upper  end,  cleared  out  the  ob- 
struction. 


Popular  Lectures.— We  learn,  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  proposes  to  give 
lectures  this  winter  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which  may  engage  him.  He  proposes  to 
discourse  on  geological  or  general  scientific  sub- 
jects, or  on  natural  theology.  Dr.  Winchell's  ad- 
dress is  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Name  OF  Plants-//.  C.  n.^McOrigor,  Iowa. 
—It  is  not  easy  to  name  a  plant  by  a  single  small 
leaf.  Yours  may  be  Erecthites  hieracifoUa,  the 
"Fire  weed."  The  piece  with  G  leaves  in  a 
whorl,  is  Galium  triflorum,  the  "  sweet-scented 
Bedstraw." 


TT.  77:  /?.,  Lexington,  Fa.,  says  :  "I  wish  you       Yeoman's  Grape  TRELLis,of  which  we  have 
would  toll  your  readers  how  to  trim  hedges  with    a  circular,  appears  to  be  a  good  idea.     The  wire 


asn/f//f." 
[To  trim  a  hedge  with  a  scythe,  it  must  be 


is  tightened  by  a  lever,  and  loosened,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  by  a  very  simple  con- 


prown  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V,  (a)  so  that  I  trivance,  by  which  many  hundred  yards  of  wire 
tnerc  are  but  two  faces  to  it.     The  hedge  must  '  can  be  attended  to,  by  a  boy,  in  a  few  minutes. 


BOOKS,    CATALOGUES,    &C. 

of  this  worthy  successor  to   their  Philadelphia 
predecessor. 

The  third  number  is  now  before  us,  and  we 
can  wish  it  no  better  success  than  that  every  one 
who  subscribes  for  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  will 
take  the  Entomolmjist  also.  Our  readers  will  get 
full  value. 


The  American  Entomologist.    Edited  by 
C.  V.  Kilcy,  and  B.  D.  Walsh.     Published  by 
R.  P.  Studley  &Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  importance  of  the  study  of  insects   to  the 
f;ar(lener  can  scarely   be    understood.      Weeds 
and  insects  are  his  great  enemies,   ever  on   the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  or  lack 
oi  industry,  to  defeat  his  efforts.     It  is  as  neces- 
sary  to  know  the  Uctics  of  the  one  as  the  habits 
«i  the  other.    So  impressed   were   we   with  the 
•mportance  of  Entomological  matters  to  horti- 
culturists, that  we  gave  up  a  great  part  of  our 
ar  icr  volumes  to  insect  papers.     We  were  very 
g'ad  when  the  Practical  Entomologist  of  Phila- 
j^^iplua  relieved  us,  because  it  is  so  much  better 
Zr  ?'^  """^  "'^"S,  if  we  would  do  it  well  ;  and 
more  direct  horticultural  matters  demanded  all 
J  space  ;  and  we  rejoice  still  more  that  the  en- 
pnsc  of  our  western  friends  have  relieved  us 
an  anxiety  in  this  matter  by  the   publication  I 


The  Practical  Farmer.— Published  by 
Paschall  Morris,  Philadelphia,  at  Sl,50  per  year, 
is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  our  agricultural 
exchanges,  always  well  filled  with  matter  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  practical  excellence.  The 
present  completes  the  fifth  volume. 

Edited  and  published  in  one  of  the  best  dairy 
districts  in  the  Union,  that  fact  alone  gives  it  an 
especial  value.  Agriculturists  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  generally  discussing  what  to  sub- 
scribe for,— they  will  find  the  Practical  Farmer 
well  worthy  of  their  attention. 
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NEW  AND  RAKE   FKUITS. 


Wkstijkook  Apple.- Wo  liavo  rocoivcd  from 
Mr.  L.  lilod^'ctt,  specimens  of  this  apple,  with  the 
followin;^  letter : 

*'  I  send  you  lujrewith  a  sample  of  my  fiivorite 
apple,  called  by  my  father,  who  fir.st  grafted  it 
from  the  orij^inal  tnse,  the  "  Westhrook  Apple,  " 
but  loeally  known  as  the  "Speckled  Apple."  T 
beg  you  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  other- 
wise! named,  or  lias  anywhere  been  described. 

The  greatest  element  of  value  about  it  is  its 
extremely  jirolific  character ;  the  trees  bearing 
every  year,  and  in  alternate  years  yielding  very 
heavy  crops,  I  have  had  an  average  of  2')  bush- 
els from  thirty  trees,  and  as  high  as  40  bushels 
from  a  single  tree. 

It  has  also  a  great  range  of  uses  as  to  keep- 
ing, or  ripening.  I  have  had  them  good  in  S(;p- 
tember,  and  e(pially  sound  in   February.     They 


are  very  secure  against  decay  if  freely  exposed  to 
the  air." 

[We  believe  this  apple  to  bo  distinct  from  any 
described.  There  is  already  one  known  in  Vir- 
ginia as  Westbrooke,  but  we  have  never  mot 
with  any  description  of  it,  and  caimot  say 
whether  it  is  the  same  as  this  or  not. 

This  one  belongs  to  that  class  of  apjilos  of 
which  Cumberland  Spice,  Ortley  and  Porter  nuiy 
be  taken  as  familiar  examples.  The  specimens 
sent  are  variable  in  shai)e,  the  small  ones  bein^ 
somewhat  flat  instead  of  tapering  as  the  lar<»e 
one  is.  We  believe  however  that  small  fruit, 
may  always  bo  considered  as  imperfectly  devel- 
oped fruit,  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account  as 
variations  from  a  typical  form.  Unless  the  lar<ro 
and  perfi'ctly  matured  fruit  vary  from  one 
another,  the  variety  may  be  considered  as  un- 


varying in  shape  of  the  fruit.  We  give  the  ac- 
companying cut  and  description  of  this  apple 
from  the  largest  one  sent. 

Fonn  oblong,  regular,  or  very  slightly  ribbed, 
medium  to  large  sized,  greenish  yellow,  covered 
with  small  russet  dots,  with  a  pale  red  cheek  on 
the  sunny  side.     Basin  small,  slightly  plaited  ; 


eye  small,  closed  ;  basin  broadly  ovate  ;  stem  me- 
dium ;  cavity  medium,  with  a  little  russet  abont 
the  stem  ;  core  rather  small,  well  filled  with 
large  seeds  ;  flesh  white,  sub-acid,  fine  grained  ; 
season  October  to  January.     A  first  class  fruit.] 


NEW    AND    HARE    PLANTS. 


TiiiCYRTis  iiiiiTA.— Last  spring  we  received 
for  trial,  from  Mr.    John   Sherwood,   of  Bristol 
Ta.,  a  plant  of  the  above,  which  has  just  flower- 
ed, (first  we(!k  in  October,)  and  proves  to  be  a 
very  handsome  addition    to    our  fall  blooming 
j)lants.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  having 
been  described  some  years  ago,    by  Dr.  AVallich" 
and  belongs  to  the   natural  order  of  Mdantkacce] 
a  trib(!  of  plants  between  lilies  and  rushes.     In  a 
botanical  classification,  this  plant  would  be  placed 
near  the  common  Solonions's  Seal  (  Ucularla)  on 
account  of  its  structure,   yet  a   more   different 
plant  in  appearance  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
The  plant  is  of  a  stiff  upright  growth,  with  hairy 
leaves  like  our  native  mocassin   flowers  [cyprlpe- 
'Viums)  growing  about   eighteen   inches  or    two 
feet  high.     The  flowers  are  on  shortstiff  pedicels, 
erect,  and  with  a  cup-like  flower   over  one  inch 
H'ido,  shaped  like  a  lily.  The  petalsare  white,  pro- 
fusely speckc^l  with  purple,  and  with   an  oran-c 
spot  at  the  base.    They  have  a  sweet  delicate  fra- 
grance, and  our  plant  has  over  one  hundred  and 
;/<// expanded  at  once,  forming  with  its  varie<'ated 
colors  a  natural  pyramid  of  flowers  truly  beauti- 
ful. 

We  think  it  is  quite  likely  to  prove  hardy  ;  but 
«  that  as  It  may,  it  will  be  none  the  less  popu- 

0  th.:'r.ir'''","''''";"^'".^  ^"  ^'"^  Chrysanthe'mum 
or  he  fall  and  early  winter  decoration  of  our 
windovv.s  and  greenhouses.  The  best  wav  to 
jrrow  It  is  to  plant  it  out  in  the  open   border  du- 

n.n?/""L'','    r!'    ^'^''  ^^'^'^  '^'  ^^"'  ^^<^   ^ooms 
on  unchecked  after  pottin<'. 


Gesxeria  EXONiENSis-This  is  a  variety  allied 
to  the  old  (lesneria  zebrina,  raised  by  Lucombe, 
Fince  &  Co.,  ofFngland,  and  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  winter  flowering  in  a  hothouse. 


Drao.-ena  regina.— a  magnificent  white 
variegated  kind,  invaluable  whether  for  decora- 
tive purposes  or  for  exhibition. 

It  is  a  plant  of  excellent  habit,  the  leaves  boing 
very  broad,  growing  in  a  spiral  form,  and  when 
full  sized  averaging  ()  inches  m  width.  In  thf^ 
small  idants  the  variegation  shows  itself  by  a 
white  line  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  but  as  they  in- 
crea.sc  in  size  the  white  becomes  more  decided, 
and  in  larger  plants  fully  one  half  the  leaf  is  of  a 
beautiful  creamy  white,  this  color  running  into 
the  greed,  producing  a  striking  contrast,  and 
giving  the  plant  a  character  altogether  unique. 

As  a  decorative  phmt  it  will  prove  invaluable, 
being  of  a  very  robust  habit,  and  standing  the 
changes  of  temperature  well,  and  for  exhibition 
nothing  can  possibly  be  finer. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch,  who 
discovered  it  when  travelling  in  the  .South  Sea 
Islands. 

Exhibited  in  England  last  3'oar  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  Iloyal  Horticultural  Society,  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  and  Crystal  Palace,  and  at 
Paris,  in  May,  lS(i7,  and  at  Ghent  in  March, 
18<')vS,  it  took  the  highest  awards  in  every  ca.se, 
and  was  on  all  sides  greatly  admired. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Clematis  Joiix  Gould  Veitcii,  {Double 
lilnc  Floicer€d).~\Vc  caimot  too  strongly  recom- 
•nt-nd  this  magnificent  double  blue  flowering 
Clematis  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
jardy  climbers.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the 
"owers  being  very  double,  of  a  large  size  (aver- 
losing  4  inches  in  diameter),  and  of  a  beautiful 
Y'i  blue  color.  It  thrives  remarkably  well  when 
planted  out-of-doors,  and  when  grown  in  pots  it 
^«  most  striking  and  very  free-blooming,  plants 
Srown  by  us  this  spring  having  had  as  many  as 

beautiful  blooms  expanded  at  one  time.  It 
|>as  imported  direct  from  Japan,  and  will  doubt- 
^'«s  be  most  extensively  grown. "-Carfcr'sCataZ. 


Chrysanthemums.— Mr.  Broome,  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  near  London,  is  famous  for  his 
success  in  growing  Chry.santhemums.  In  an 
article  in  the  CoUaye  Gardener  he  thus  speat  s 
of  its 

IXSECT  enemies. 

The  Chrysanthemum,  like  the  Hose,  Holly, 
Celery,  and  some  other  plants,  is  injured  by  hav- 
ing its  leaves  mined  by  caterpillars,  which  reside 
within  the  leaf,  and  feed  upon  the  parenchyma 
or  pulpy  part  of  the  leaf ;  for,  if  the  injured  leaves 
are  examined,  the  interior  will  be  found  quite 
destitute  of  pulp,  and  to  contain  one  or  several 
small  green  grubs,  of  diflerent  sizes,  which  have 
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♦•aten  all  tho  interior,  l(!avin;r  only  the  two  sur- 
'ac(!S  of  the  leaf  entire,  and  thosa  very  thin. 

The  ^^nib,  when  fecdinj?,  mny  be  observed 
throiiirh  the  Iranspiirent  surface  of  the  leaf,  usini; 
the  two  bent  hooks  or  mandibles,  which  it  has 
the  power  to  retract  within  or  protrude  from  the 
mouth  \\k(\  a  pair  of  scrapers,  and  by  the  action 
of  which  the  parenchyma  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  brought  into  a  stiite  to  pass  into  the  mouth 
of  the  larva  without  ditli(;ulty. 

When  the  ^'rubs  an;  full  grown,  they  quit  the 
leaves  and  tlescend  into  the  earth,  where  they 
shortly  afterwards  gradually  become  pupje,  and 
appear  to  los(!  all  vitality,  tlx'ir  form  becoming 
«hort(!r  and  oval,  with  the  segments  distinct  and 
t4;rminated  at  each  end  by  two  obtuse  points.  Jn 
this  state  the  insect  remains  buried  in  the  ground 
mitil  the  following  spring,  when  the  warmth 
gives  birth  to  the  imngo,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  8[>ecies  of  two-winged  Hits  ;  which, 
after  throwing  otf  its  pupa  skin,  and  bursting 
tl»rough  the  hardened  i)ellicleof  the  larva,  crawls 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  takes  tlight,  gen- 
erally during  the  months  of  July  and  August— 
but  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer.  There 
is  no  doubt  but,  like  th(!  house;  lly,  a  succession 
of  generations  is  produced  throughout  the  sea 
son. 

The  insect,  of  which  the  caterpillar  mines 
('hrysanthemum  leaves,  belongs  to  the  Dipterous 
or  Tw(»- winged  genus,  Tei)hra,  of  Fabricus,  and 
is  the  Tephritis  artemisiie  of  Curtis,  and  Tryp- 
tcra  artemisese  of  Walker,  in  the  "  p:ntomologi- 
cal  Magazine,"  No.  XI,  i)agc  S4.  The  lly  itself 
is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  ex- 
|)ansion  of  the  wings,  when  fully  extended,  about 
oae  third  of  an  ii»ch. 


It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-bufT color,  with  a  few 
black  hairs,  especially  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
(breast).  The  wings  are  limpid,  and  sligiitly 
tinged  with  a  yellowish  color,  liaving  several 
black  spots  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  three 
uninterrupted  bands  across  the  body  vary,  indif- 
f(!rent  siK;cimens,  from  a  rusty  brown  to  a  shin- 
ing black. 

The  head  is  buff,  with  black  latci-al  hairs,  and 
the  wings  are  marked  with  limpid  spots  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  In  some  specimens,  the  dark 
marking  of  the  wings  is  varied  with  a  pale  copper 
color,  and  these  present  a  still  more  beautiful  ap- 
pearance—the under  side  of  the  body  being  of  a 
paler  yellow,  with  the  alxlomcnand  thorax  high- 
ly polished. 

To  destroy  this  perfect  fly  seems  impracticable  ; 
therefore,  the  extermination  of  the  insect  musi 
be  looked  to,  from  the  earliest  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  caterpillar  state.  Ticking  od'tlie 
invested  leaves,  or  the  crushing  of  the  larva  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  without  destroyinj,' 
the  leaf,  apjx'ars  the  best  and  only  mode  likely  to 
prove  successful,  if  adopted  in  the  beginning  of 
summer  ;  as  the  destruction  of  one  grub,  at  that 
IHiriod,  will  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  but  will  also  insure  th(!  better 
growth  of  the  yet  tender  plant. 

The  motions  of  the  fly  are  also  very  peculiar, 
for,  when  seated  upon  a  leaf  in  the  sunshine,  the 
wings  are  carried  partially  extended  and  at  the 
same  time  partially  elevated  ;  and  there  is  a 
sidling  kind  of  motion  which  is  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  but  few  other  two-winged  insects.  It 
is  generally  found  in  the  perfect  state  basking  on 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  Laurel  and  similar  leaved 
plants,  as  well  as  on  the  Chrysauthemum. 


HORTICULTURAL    A^OTICES. 


THE  FRUIT   (iUOWER'S   SOCIETY   OF 
PEXXSYLVANIA. 

Will  hold  their'Annual  meeting  at  IIarrisbur<f 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  in  the  Or- 
phan's Court  Room.  This  Society  always  draws 
together  many  of  the  leading  Fruit  Growers  of 
t  he  State,  and  its  sessions  are  look(  d  forward  to 
with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Colder  is 
l*resident,  and  Mr.  A.  lleiges,  of  York,  Secre- 
tary. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  IIARRISBURG 
STATE  FAIR. 

The  large  tent  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  display 
of  flowers  wascapible  of  holding -on  a  pinch- 
twice  the  number  there  exhibited.  The  commit- 
tee,composed  principally  of  ladies,under  the  guid- 
ance of  L.  U.  Vincent  Esq.,  used  their  utmost 
endeavor  to  make  his  part  of  the  fair  a  success. 
The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  the  fact 
of  the  exhibitors  themselves  being  well  pleased 


with  tho  awards  granted,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
the  discriminating  tact    of  the    committee    in 


charge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent  and  facing  both  en- 
trances, was  a  large  oval  staging  filled  altogether 
with  plants  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.   J. 
Kepple.    The  china  pinks  in  his  collection  were 
very  fine  ;  representing  flowers  of  every  shade, 
with  their  delicate  pencillings,  "  finely  wrought, 
and  colors  there  might  shame  the  Tyrian  pur- 
ple."   Only  a  common  garden  flower,  it  is  true, 
aud  yet  what  a  mighty  advance  has  been  made, 
ill  this  species  alone,  within  the  past  few  years. 
'Gen,  Grant"  geranium  was  very  prominent, 
its  dwarf  habit,  and  immense  trusses  of  bright 
hcarlct  flowers  make  it  a  general  favorite.    There 
was  also  another,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  re- 
member,   which   was    worthy   of  being   better 
known.    ]\Ir.  Kepple  had  just  a  number  of  the 
(i'mbie  white  Tuberose  in   pots,  filling  the   air 
around  with  its  pleasing,  yet  curious  fragrance. 
The  roses  in  this  collection  received  the  first  pre- 
mium.   There  was  nothing  new  or  rare  among 
them,  indeed  the  finest  flower  in  the  lot  was  the 
old  "Mahuaison."    The  gloriously  colored   re- 
montants  were  miserably  represented.  Mr.  Sheck 
had  the  finest  collection  of  Verbenas,  prominent 
among  them  was  that  splendid  seedling  of  Dex- 
ttrSnow,  "Thomas  Mcehan."     Petunia  "I3elle 
of  Baltimore"  was  here  in  good  condition,  and 
received  a  premium.      The   only  Cacti   shown 
^■ere  by  this  gentleman. 

Robert  (;raham,  the  young  and  enterprising 
tlorist  ofllarrisburg,  had  a  very  excellent  display 
"fpiants.    The  premium  of  SIO,00  for  the  best 
12  new. variegated  plants  was  awarded  to  him. 
They  were  :  Chrysanthemum  variegatum,  Alter- 
'janthcra  versicolor  and  spathula,the  first  named 
^"1,'htly  ditlerent  in  color,  but  will  make  an  ex- 
*it  companion  to  the  well  known  Amaran- 
Jhus  tricolor,   liaving  the  same  dwarf   habit ; 
'ardenia  radicans  varlegata.  Salvia  fulgens  var., 
^nngiavar.,  Beaumontia  13aumgartnerii,Rose 
geranium,  "Lady  IMymouth,"  this  will  become 
'nvaluable  to  the  bouquet  makers  ;  Veronica  An- 
ersonii  var.,  Euonymus  radicans  var.,  "  Annie 
>V|lIiams"   geranium,   which   is    the   same  as 
'ioldeii  Fleece, "-to  call  this  a  variegated  plant 
'^  a  misnomer,  the  foliage  being   all   one  color  ; 
Ijnd  a  variegated  Sedum  completed  the  number. 
^.  "8  was  decidedly  the  best  nurseryman's  collec- 
T'  a'tliough  not  receiving  the  first  premium. 
c  plants  were  clean,  short  and  stocky;  a  great 
i^int  to  be  observed  in  plant  culture. 


Mr.  F.  O'Keefe  gr.  to  J.  D.  Cameron,  Esq., 
had  a  large  table  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful 
foliagcd  plants,  the  only  c()llecti<m  of  the  kind  on 
exhibition.     The  plants  were  chiefly  all  young, 
but  healthy  and  give  promise  of  future  excellence 
when  they  shall  have  attained  that  maturity 
which  time  alone  can  give  to  this  class  of  plants. 
A  collection  of  Selaginillas  in  12  inch  pans  were 
exhibited,  the  beautiful  low  growing  "  densa  " 
being   missing.      Musas,   Azaleas,    Caladiuras, 
Marantas,  Alocasias  and  several  plants  of  Ferns, 
including  a  rare  specimen  of  Blechnum  brazilien- 
sis  and  Thamnopteris  nidus,  presented  a  rich 
treat  to  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  appre- 
ciate and  love  the  beautiful  in  nature.     Several 
baskets  by  the  same  exhibitor  were  fine,  partic- 
ularly two  filled  with  "Ficusrepens"  and  trained 
in  the  shai)e  of  wasp's  nests,    one  filled   with 
"Nephrolepis  exaUatum,''''  and  another  with  a 
good  specimen  of"  Polypodium  aureum  "  grow- 
ing in  the  centre.     A  garden  rustic  stand  filled 
with  growing  plants  was  quite  a  curiosity. 

In  cut  flowers  the  competition  was  in  nowise 
close.     Mr.  O'Keefe  had   the  only  dinner  table 
design  here.     This  was   filled   with  fruits  and 
flowers,   and   was  equal  to  Mr.  O'Kecfe's  best, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.     A  rustic  basket  of 
cut  flowers  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  only  one  there, 
received  a  premium  of  §10.     Mr.   Kepple  had  a 
fanciful  design,  consisting  of  two  terra-cotta  gar- 
den vases   filled  with  Dahlias,   standing  some 
three  feet  apart  and  connected  by  an  arch  of  flow- 
ers in  the  centre,on  which  hung  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  white  flowers,  consisting  principally  of  Roses, 
Tuberose  and   Sweet  Al'^ssum.     This  also  re- 
ceived  a  premium.     Messrs.   Murdoch,  of  Pitts- 
burgh received  the  premium  for  best  collection 
of  cut  Dahlias,  these  were  not  named.   This  Arm 
had  also  a  trio  of  bouquets, — real  gems— one 
white  and  the  other  two  colored  ;  for  the  bride 
and  her  maids,    I   presume.      These  bouquets 
were  not  more  than  four  inches  in  diameter, made 
of  fine  flowers  and  arranged  so  tastefully    that 
the  most  fastidious  could  not  well  find  fault  with 
them  ;  decidedly  the  best  bouquets  I   have  seen 
for  some  years.  They  received  the  first  premium. 
A  collection  of  Evergreens  exhibited  by  Chas. 
Crucknell,  Supt.  Fairhill  Nursery,  received  the 
Society's  silver  medal.  They  formed  the  only  col- 
lection shown  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Arborvitses 
and  Junipers. 

Before  closing,  I  would  suggest  to  the  exhibi- 
tors, and  particularly  to  the  ladies  engaged  in- 
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this  (Icpartmont  of  the  fair,  that  thoy  form  thorn- 
sol  vos  into  a  Horticultural  Sooicty.  It  s(MMns  to 
mo  thoro  is  room  for  one  in  Ifarrisburi;,  and  if 
tho  la(li(  s  lake  hold  of  it,  as  I  think  they  will, 
tho  society  will  br  sure  to  succeed. — Corrc.-j)oniVl. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS    AT  THE   NEW 
YORK  STATE  FAIH. 

Floral  Hall  was  a  lar£jo  tent,  70  f«'ot  widc,and 
l.'U)  in  length,  and  was  well  filled  with  a  fin(;  col- 
lection f>f  Fruits  and  Flowers.  The  disj)lay  of 
F'lowcrs  were  fine  in  the  extreme,  and  were  con- 
tributed i)rinf;ii):illy  by  Jas.  Vick,  Ellwa!»<4er  & 
Rarry,  and  Frost  Sc  ('o.  In  the  best  collection 
of  (  ut  Flovvers,  Mr.  Vick  exhibittMl  over  one 
hundred  varieties  of  (Jladioli,  makini^  a  fine  dis- 
play, likewise  fine  collections  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  Asters,  I'ansies,  Dahlias,  &c  Ellwan- 
^cr  Sc  I?arry  had  a  fine;  collection  of  choice  plants 
in  pots,  a  line,  collection  of  cut  roses,  and  collec- 
tions of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  &c.  Frost  Sc  Co., 
had  a  collect  ion  of  pot  i)lants,  collecticms  of  cut 
flowers,  ten  week  slock,  &c. 

Th(^  collection  of  fruits,  in  spite  of  tho  very  dry 
Rummer  we  liad  in  this  neii^hborhood,  was  very 
fine.  Of  apples  10  entries  were  ma<le,  Elhvani:jcr 
&  Rarry,  takini^  the  first  premium  for  the;  best 
collection  of  40  varietifs.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of 
Lyons,  bein'jj  second  ;  Mr.  Sylvester  likewise 
takini;  the  first  prize  for  the  best  20  varieties. 
In  the  Amateur's  class,  A.  Wilder,  of  Greece, 
took  the  first  prctnium  for  tho  best  collection  of 
20  varieties,  likewise  the  best  15,  and  second 
with  the  best  10  varieties.  R.  H.  15rown,  of 
Greece,  bein^  second  for  l)oth  the  20  and  15  col- 
lections. The  fir  -.  -^rize  for  tho  best  10  varieties 
was  «;iven  to  Ed  7  i»  Nicholas. 

The  show  ofpinis  was  superb,  22  entries  beinir 
made.  Ellwan  . :  &  Rarry,  had  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  201  ^  viieties,  for  exhibition  only,  we 
doubt  if  any  other  such  collection  could  have 
been  exhibited  by  any  other  i>arty  in  America. 
Ellwanger  &  Rarry  took  the  first  premium  with 
the  best  collection  of  20  varieties.  W.  8.  Little 
beini;  second.  Ellwan^er  &  Rarry  was  likewise 
first  with  the  best  collection  of  15  varieties  ;  se- 
cond, W.  S.  Little.  Frost  &  Co.,  takin^^  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  G  varieties. 
In  the  Amateur's  class  for  the  best  15  varieties, 
John  II.  Rell,  of  Rrighton,  was  first,  J.  S.  Clarke 
of  Greece,  beinuf  sectmd.  For  the  best  10  varie- 
ties, J.  S.  Clark  was  first,  James  Sprout,  of  Ro- 
chester, beini^  second.  For  the  best  ()  varieties 
J.  II.  Roll,  stood  firat,  second,  J.  S.  Clarke. 


Quinces  likewise  made  quite  a  display,  l.'J  en- 
tries beini^  made.  In  the  professional  li>*t,  Ell- 
waui^er  &  Rarry  stood  first  with  a  very  fine  disli 
of  Rea'.s  Mammoth;  Frost  &  Co.,  beini;  second 
with  the  apple  or  orani^e.  In  the  Amateur  list 
for  the  best  dish  of  Quinces,  S.  L.  Eaton,  of 
Rrij^hton,  was  first,  E.  S.  Haywood, of  Rrightoii, 
bein;^  second. 

Elhvanger  &  Rarry  had  a  nice  collection  of 
12  varieties  of  plums,  taking  thcj  first  premium 
for  the  same,  there  being  no  competition.  The 
priz(!  for  the  best  dish,  was  awarded  to  E.  AVan 
Sylvester,  of  Lyons  ;  Elhvanger  &  Rarry  takin«; 
the  second  premium. 

Giap<'s  were  line,  as  many  as  28  entries  Ix'in;' 
made,  being  the  very  finest  display  that  has  ever 
been  made  at  a  New  York  State  Fair.  Elhvan- 
ger &  Rarry  had  a  fine  collection  of  40  varieties, 
taking  the  first  premium  ;  Frost  &  Co.,  tiikinj; 
the  second  premium,  with  a  collection  of  .'M  va- 
rieties. The  premium  for  the  best  dish  of  nativt 
grapes,  was  awarded  to  the  Pleasant  Vallev 
Wine  Co.,  with  a  dish  of  lona.  Dr.  GrantV 
new  grape  Eumelan,  Diana  Hamburgh,  Dela- 
ware, and  a  new  seedling,  called  the  Downing, 
competing  for  the  prize.  11.  Rowley,  of  Roches- 
ter, exhibited  a  grape  called  Couilla,  which  i> 
nothing  but  Lsabella.  Dr.  Grant  showed  Eume- 
lan; Dr.  Perrine,a  seedling  called  Downing,  and 
Ferris  &Cayw 
his  Diana  Hamburgh. 

In  the  Amateur's  list  Jas.  E.  Edwards  wa* 
first  with  the  best  collection  of  native  grapes  ;  .1 
S.  Clarke,  being  second.  The  i)remiuiu  for  the 
best  dish  of  native  grains  was  awarded  to  Jas. 
E.  Edmonds  with  Delaware.  Foreign  grape.* 
A  \s  «*hown  by  Thos.  Paul  and  Paul  Spotlard  of 
Xe  V  York.  The  first  i)rize  was  taken  by  T. 
Paid  ;  Paul  Spoffard  being  second.  The  grapo.-t 
of  Mr.  Spofliird  was  much  finer  than  those  in  th* 
first  collection,  but  being  only  four  varieties  (the 
other  being  eight)  took  the  second  prize.  Mr. 
John  Fisher,  of  Ratavia,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  collection 
of  lOlishes  of  foreign  grapes  for  exhibition  only, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  29  lbs,  15  oz.  Thoi* 
were  superb  both  in  a  point  of  bunch  and  berry, 
and  had  they  been  better  colored,  (the  vines  pr«»- 
bably  being  over  cropped)  would  have  compared 
favorably  with  grapes  as  shown  in  (ireat  Britain 
at  the  great  exhibition  there.  T.  G.  Yeomans. 
of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  patent  grape  trel- 
lis, which  seemed  to  be  useful,  and  all  its  exhi^ 
itor  claimed  for  it. — Correspondent. 
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